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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  volume, 
which  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature,  is  that  it  con- 
tains, in  a  chronological  series,  a  biography  of  all 
those  natives  of  the  British  Islands  who  are  known 
to  have  enjoyed  any  literary  reputation  during  the 
period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule.  And  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Society,  in  continuing  the  work,  to 
trace  down  the  stream  of  British  literature,  in  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time,  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Several  reasons  may  be  alleged 
for  giving  to  this  arrangement  the  preference  over 
that  which  is  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet;  and 
the  reader  will,  perhaps,  find  it  convenient  to  be 
able  to  have  recourse  to  biographical  collections 
founded  on  both  plans. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  founded 
by  a  Royal  Charter,  granted  in  the  year  1826,  by 
Hifik  Majesty  King  George  IV.,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Literature  in  its  more  important  branches, 
with  a  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
English  Language. 

The  plan  proposed  for  effecting  this  object, 
included,  (1)  the  reading  at  the  Society's  meetings 
and  the  publication  in  its  Transactions  of  papers  on 
History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Philology,  and  the 
Fine  Arts:  (2)  the  adjudication  of  honorary  rewards 
for  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  for  important 
discoveries  in  literature:  (3)  the  publication  of  in- 
edited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such 
works  as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not 
of  that  popular  character  which  readily  commands 
the  attention  of  publishers. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  plan, 
the  Council  of  the  Society  has  already  published 
six  parts,  making  three  volumes  in  quarto,  of  its 
Transactions,  comprising  researches  into  the  origin 
of  different  languages,— elucidations  of  ancient  mo- 
numents, as  medals,  vases,  and  statues, — disquisitions 
on  points  of  ancient  geography,  classical  history, 
and  archseology  in  general, — speculations  on  the 
hieroglyphical  language  of  Egypt,  the  chronology 
of  its  several  royal  dynasties,  and  the  age  of  ^  its 
most  celebrated  monuments, — the  illustration  of 
Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  with  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  history  and  developement  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  fourth  volume,  in  octavo,  has 
been  some  time  in  the  press. 

The  second  division  of  the  Society's  plan  has 
likewise  been  to  some  extent  carried  into  effect. 
Two  gold  medals,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  its 
Royal  founder,  were  annually  awarded  by  the  Council 
during  His  Majesty's  life,  viz.: — 


j  W.  MiTFOBD,  Esq. 

I  MONSIONOR   AnOBLO    MaI. 

J  James  Rennell,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
'       I  Charles  Wilkins,  Esq.  LL.D. 
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1826    to   1  ^^^^^*  ^^'^WEIGHiEUSER. 

I  DuGALD  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  &c. 

1  QoHr  X     f  '^^^  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
loZ7,  to  < 

(  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

TQoo  J.     f  "^"^  ^^^-  George  Crabbe,  M.A. 

loZo,  to   < 

I  The  Rev.  William  Coxe. 

iQOft   *     (William  Roscoe,  Esq.  LL.D. 

I  Le  Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

^  <x«^         f  Washington  Irving,  Esq. 
1830,  to  {  ^^  ^^  r. 

{  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 


This  part  of  the  plan  was  unfortunately  sus- 
pended by  the  demise  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth  without  any  provision  having  been  made 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Royal  bounty. 

In  the  third  department  of  its  operations,  the 
Society  has  likewise  been  restrained  by  the  limited 
extent  of  its  funds.  It  has  nevertheless  continued, 
in  a  second  volume  of  sixty  folio  plates,  the  publi- 
cation of  Hieroglyphics,  begun  by  the  Egyptian 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  leanied 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  The  liberality  of  some  of 
its  members  has  further  enabled  the  Council  to 
commence  the  present  undertaking;  and  they  will 
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eventually  have  in  their  hands,  in  aid  of  this 
department  of  their  labours,  the  sum  of  £5000, 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Richards,  one  of  its  original  promoters 
and  most  zealo^s  friends. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY 

ON  THS 

STATE  OP  LITERATURE  AND  LEARNING 

UNDER  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 


It  may  truly  be  asserted  that  the  literature  of  no  other 
country  can  boast  of  the  preservation  of  such  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  series  of  memorials  as  that  of  England, 
Even  through  the  early  ages  of  Saxon  rule^  though  at 
times  the  chain  is  slender^  yet  it  is  not  broken.  We  want 
neither  the  heroic  song  in  which  the  $c6p  or  poet  told  the 
venerable  traditions  of  the  fore-world  to  the  chieftains 
assembled  on  the  "  mead-bench,"  nor  the  equally  noble 
poems  in  which  his  successor  sang  the  truths  as  well  as  the 
legends  of  Christianity.  We  have  history  and  biography 
as  they  came  from  the  pen  of  the  Saxon  writers^  science, 
such  as  was  then  known,  set  down  by  those  who  professed 
it,  and  these  written  sometimes  in  the  language  of  their 
fathers;  whilst  at  other  times  they  are  clothed  in  that  tongue 
which  the  missionaries  had  introduced,  and  in  which  the 
learning  of  Bede  and  Alcuin  was  revered,  when  the  Saxon 
language  was  no  longer  understood.  We  have  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  both  as  it  was  discussed  among  its 
profoundest  teachers,  and  as  it  was  presented  in  simpler 
form  to  the  ears  of  the  multitude.     Lastly,  amongst  the 
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numerous  manuscripts  which  the  hand  of  time  has  spared 
to  us^  the  lighter  literature  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  pre- 
sents itself  continually  under  many  varying  forms. 

§  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  and  Romance. 

1.  The  first  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  carry  us  back 
to  that  state  of  society  in  which  all  literature  is  com- 
prised under  tiie  one  characteristic  head  of  poetry ;  and 
all  literary  genius  centres  in  one  person^  the  minstrel, 
who  equally  composed  and  sang.  This  was  the  litera- 
ture which,  in  the  year  449,  the  Saxons  brought  with 
them  into  our  island ;  and  during  the  first  period  of  their 
establishment  poetry  held  a  high  rank  both  by  its  com- 
parative importance  and  by  its  own  intrinsic  beauties. 
Life  itself,  and  the  language  of  life,  were  in  those  early  ages 
essentially  poetic ;  man  lived  and  acted  according  to  his 
impulses  and  passions;  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
business-like  movements  and  feelings  of  more  civilized 
existence;  when  he  was  not  occupied  in  imitating 
the  famous  deeds  of  his  forefathers,  he  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  minstrel  who  celebrated  them.  The  song 
in  which  were  told  the  gigantic  movements  of  an  earlier 
period,  already  clothed  in  a  traditionary  garb  of  the 
supernatural,  was  the  instrument  to  which  his  mind 
owed  its  culture ;  his  very  conversation  was  moulded 
upon  it,  and  even  in  the  transactions  of  the  council  he 
spake  in  poetry.  Among  the  many  examples  of  the 
poetic  feeling  of  the  Saxons,  furnished  by  old  historians, 
Bede  gives  us  one  which  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  When 
Paulinus  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ  before  the 
court  of  King  Edwin,  one  of  his  nobles  arose  and  said, 
"  Thou  hast  seen,  O  King,  when  the  fire  blazed,  and 
the  hall  was  warm,  and  thou  wast  seated  at  the 
feast  amid  thy  nobles,  whUst  the  winter  storm  raged 
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without,  and  the  snow  fell^  how  some  solitary  sparrow 
has  flown  through^  scarcely  entered  at.  one  door  before  it 
disappeared  by  the  other.  Whilst  it  is  in  the  hall  it  feels 
not'the  storm,  but,  after  the  space  of  a  moment,  it  returns 
to  whence  it  came,  and  thou  beholdest  it  no  longer,  nor 
knowest  where  or  to  what  it  may  be  exposed.  Such,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  is  the  life  of  man,  a  short  moment  of 
enjoyment,  and  we  know  not  whence  we  came,  nor 
whither  we  are  going.  If  this  new  doctrine  brings  us 
any  greater  certitude  of  the  future,  I  for  one  vote  for  its 
adoption.'** 

2.  The  Poet,  or  Minstrel,  was  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Saxons.  His  genius  was  looked  upon  as  a 
birth-right,  not  an  acquired  art,  and  it  obtained  for  him 
everywhere  the  respect  and  protection  of  the  great  and 
the  powerful.  His  place  was  in  the  hall  of  princes,  where 
he  never  failed  to  earn  admiration  and  applause,  attended 
generally  with  advantages  of  a  more  substantial  nature. 
The  early  poem  of  Beowulf  affords  us  many  evidences  of 
the  high  place  which  poetry  held  amongst  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  If  the  poet  would  paint  to  us  the  joy  which 
reigned  in  the  royal  hall  of  Heorot,  he  tells  us  of  the  song 
that  resounded  there— 

8<MSp  hwilam  sang  meanwhile  the  poet  sang 

hAdor  on  Heorote.  serene  in  Heorot. 

{Beowu^, «.  987.) 

As,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  the  wonted  minstrelsy 

is  a  sure  sign  of  sorrow  and  distress — 

nset  hearpan  wyn,  there  is  no  joy  of  the  harp, 

gomea  gle6-he^e8.  no  pleasure  of  the  mnfical-wood.f 

(«.  4519.) 

The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  preserved  to  us 

many  traits  of  the  character  and  office  of  the  ancient 

•  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdes.  Angl.  lib.  11.  cap.  13. 
t  t.  tf.  the  harp. 
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minstrel.  He  was  sometimes  a  household  retainer 
of  the  chief  whom  he  served,  as  we  see  in  the  poem  of 
Beowulf;  sometimes  he  wandered  through  different  coun- 
tries, visiting  the  courts  of  various  princes.  Tims  in  a 
fragment  of  some  old  romance,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Exeter  manuscript,  and  which  has  been  frequently  printed 
under  the  title  of  the  Traveller's  Song,*  a  minstrel  is  intro- 
duced enumerating  the  various  lands  which  he  had  seen 
in  his  wanderings,  and  he  concludes  with  the  following 
reflection — 

svri.  scri^ende  Thus  wandering 

ge-8ceapum  hweorfa'S  in  the  world 

gle6-men  gumena  the  glee-men  go  about 

geond  grnnda  fela,  through  many  nations, 

>earfe  secgatS,  they  say  their  wan ts, 

)H>nc-word  spreca^,  speak  words  of  thankfulness, 

simle  six's  o\>]>e  norlS  ever  south  or  north 

Bumne  ge-m^ta^  they  meet  some  one 

gydda  gle^wne,  skilful  in  songs, 

geofum  un-hnellwne,  un-sparing  of  gifts, 

se  >e  fore  d<iga)>e  wile  who  before  his  nobility  will 

d6m  &-rte'ran,  raise  his  sway, 

eorUscipe  aefnan,  will  perform  earlship, 

o»»8et  eal  scace'S  until  all  flitteth 

le6ht  and  lif  somod.  light  and  life  together. 

L6f  se  ge-wyrce'S  He  who  worketh  praise 

hafa'5  under  heofonum  hath  under  the  heavens 

he&h-feestne  d6m.  high- established  sway. 

It  was  the  minstrePs  duty,  not  only  to  tell  the  mythic  his- 
tory of  the  earlier  ages,  but  to  relate  contemporary  events, 
and  to  clothe  in  poetry  the  deeds  which  fell  under  his  eye, 
to  turn  into  derision  the  coward  or  the  vanquished 
enemy,  and  to  laud  and  exalt  the  conduct  of  his  patrons. 
No  sooner  has  Beowulf  accomplished  the  defeat  of  the 
terrible  Grendcl,  than  the  household  bard  of  Hrothgar, 

•  First  by  Conybeare,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  and 
afterwards  by  Kemble  in  his  Edition  of  Beowulf,  by  Leo  in  his  Altsilchsische 
und  AngelsHchsische  Sprachproben,  and  by  Guest  in  the  History  of  English 
Rythms. 
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whose  memory  was  filled  with  old  traditions,  commences 
a  new  song  on  the  hero's  success. 

hwilum  cyninges  J»egn, 
guma  gilp-hlseden, 
gidda  ge-myndig| 
(se  \>e  eal-fela 
eald-ge-segena 
worn  ge-munde, 
word  6]fer  fand 
s6'8e  ge-bunden,) 
secg  eft  on-gan 
aifS  Be6-walfes 
snyttrum  styrian* 

{Beowuff,  V.  1728.) 

Thus  the  minstrel  became  endowed  with  another  func- 
tion ;  it  was  by  means  of  his  songs  that  the  intelligence 
of  contemporary  events  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  carried 
from  one  court  to  another.  In  this  way  Beowulf  became 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Danes,  under  the 
visitation  of  the  Grendel  :— 


BometiineB  the  king's  thane, 

a  man  laden  with  lofty  themes, 

mindful  of  songs, 

(he  who  a  great  multitude 

of  old  traditions 

remembered, 

who  invented  other  words, 

truly  joined  together), 

this  man  now  b^an 

Beowulf  s  expedition 

skilfully  to  put  in  order. 


for  ^am  [syt^San]  wearS 
ylda-beamum 
un-dyrne  c<i1$, 
gyddum  geomore. 

{V.  297.) 


therefore  it  afterwards  became 
to  the  sons  of  men 
openly  known, 
mournfully  in  mn^v. 


At  times  the  Bard  raised  his  song  to  higher  themes,  and 
laid  open  the  sacred  story  of  the  cosmogony,  and  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  Thus,  when  the  warriors  were 
joyful  hi  Heorot — 


hnr  wees  hearpan  sw^, 
swtitol  sang  scdpes : 
ssgde  se  be  ciibe 
frnm-sceaffc  fira 
feorran  reccan ; 
ewe's  >Kt  se  eUmihtiga 
eorSan  w[orhtc], 
wlite-beorhtne  wang 
8W&  waeter  he-bilge's ; 
gc-sette  8fge-hre>ig 
sunn  [an]  and  monan, 


there  was  noise  of  the  harp, 
the  clear  song  of  the  poet, 
one  said  that  knew 
the  origin  of  men 
from  a  remote  period  to  relate } 
he  said  that  the  Almighty 
wrought  the  earth, 
the  bright-faced  plain 
which  water  encompasseth ; 
exulting  in  victory  he  set  up 
the  sun  and  the  moon^ 
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ledman  to  liMShte  laminarieB  to  light 

land  b(i[en]  dam ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land ; 

and  ge-frKtwade  and  adorned 

foldan  sceAtaa  the  districts  of  the  earth 

leomum  and  le&fnm :  with  boughs  and  leaves : 

lif  eic  ge-8ce6p  *  life  also  he  created 

C7[n]nage-hw7lcam  for  all  kinds 

Kra  "Se  cwice  hwyrfajy.  that  go  about  alive. 
{Beotpuff,  V.  178.) 

3.  These  minstrel-poets  had,  by  degrees,  composed  a 
large  mass  of  national  poetry,  which  formed  collectively 
one  grand  mythic  cycle.  Their  education  consisted  chiefly 
in  committing  this  poetry  to  memory,  and  it  was  thus 
preserved  from  age  to  age.  They  rehearsed  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  might  be  asked  for  by  the  hearers,  or  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  might  require,  for  it  seems 
certain  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  singing  detached 
scenes  even  of  particular  poems,  just  as  we  are  told  was 
done  with  the  works  of  Homer  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Greece.  Thus  in  Beowulf,  on  one  occasion,  the  subject 
selected  by  the  Bard  as  most  appropriate,  is  Offals  expe- 
dition against  Finn,  a  romance  of  which,  singularly  enough, 
we  have  still  a  fragment  left,* — 

"Sfer  w«es  sang  and  sw^  There  was  song  and  sound 

samod  «et.gcdere,  all  together, 

fore  Healf-denes  before  Healfdene's 

hOde-wlsan,  chieftains ; 

gomen-wudu  grated,  the  wood  of  joy  was  touched, 

gid  oft  wrecen :  the  song  often  sung : 

"Sonne  heal-gamen  then  joy  in  the  haU 

Ur<S|».gAres  sc6p  Hrothgar*s  poet 

sefter  medo-bence  along  the  mead-bench 

mse'nan  scolde,  must  excite, 

Finnes  eaferum  concerning  Finn's  descendants, 

iSi,  hie  se  fn'r  be-geat.  when  the  expedition  came  upon  them. 
{9,  2119.) 

*  The  circumstance  of  our  having  a  part  of  the  very  romance  which  the 
bard  is  introduced  singing,  gives  a  singular  air  of  verity  to  the  pictures  of 
early  manners  in  this  interesting  poem.  The  fragment  first  printed  by 
Uickes,  and  reprinted  in  Kemble's  Beowulf  under  the  title  of  **  The  Battle 
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In  their  passage  from  one  minstrel  to  another^  these  poems 
underwent  successive  changes ;  and,  since,  like  the  religion 
taught  by  the  priests,  the  poetry  belonged  to  the  whole 
class,  without  being  known  severally  as  the  work  of  this 
or  that  individual,  it  happens  that  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
national  poetry  is  anonymous.  In  like  manner,  the  ques* 
tion  as  to  the  authors  of  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  early 
Grecian  cycles  was  among  the  Greeks  themselves  a  matter 
of  great  uncertainty.  The  practice  of  singing  detached 
pieces  also  accounts  for  the  fragments  of  larger  poems 
which  are  still  found  in  manuscripts ;  the  famous  Exeter 
manuscript  is  chiefly  made  up  of  such  pieces.  Beowulf 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  passed  through  many 
hands  in  its  way  from  the  age  of  paganism  in  which  it 
was  certainly  moulded,  up  to  that  when  among  min- 
strels who  held  a  better  religion,  it  received  the  various 
adventitious  traits  of  Christianity  which  we  now  find  in 
it.  The  **  Traveller's  Song''  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
as  a  kind  of  nomenclature  of  geography ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  is  fuU  of  interpolations,  by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  countries,  of  which  the  knowledge  was  brought 
in  by  the  Christian  writers. 

4.  The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  neither  modu« 
lated  according  to  foot-measure,  like  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  nor  written  with  rhymes,  like  that  of  many 
modem  languages.  Its  chief  and  universal  characteristic 
was  a  very  regular  alliieratian,  so  arranged  that,  in  every 
couplet,  there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  first 

of  Fianesborh,"  was  found  by  the  former,  as  he  says,  in  a  MS.  of  lemi-Saxon 
Homilies  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  It  has  since  been 
soiqf^ht  there  more  than  once,  but  without  success.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
leaf  pasted  down  in  the  binding  of  some  MS.  which  belonged  to  a  very 
different  subject ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  found,  as,  by  separating  it  from  the  cover,  more  might  possibly 
b€  disoovered  than  Hiokei  was  aware  of. 
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line  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also  ! 

be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress  of  the  j 

voice  falls  in  the  second  line.    The  only  approach  to  a  | 

metrical  system  yet  discovered  is  that  two  risings  and  ! 

two  fallings  of  the  voice  seem  necessary  to  each  perfect 
line.  Two  distinct  measures  are  met  with,  a  shorter 
and  a  longer,  both  commonly  mixed  together  in  the  same 
poem,  the  former  being  used  for  the  ordinary  narrative,  j 

and  the  latter  adopted  when  the  poet  sought  after  greater  j 

dignity.    In  the  manuscripts,  the  Saxon  poetry  is  always  ' 

written  continuously  like  prose,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  but  the  division  of  the  lines  is  generally 
marked  by  a  point.  Some  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  and  the 
Germans  more  particularly,  have  advocated  the  printing  of 
the  alliterative  couplet  in  one  line,  while  others  are  equally 
zealous  for  its  separation  into  two.  This  is,  perhaps,  more 
a  matter  of  taste  than  of  great  importance,  though  the 
mode,  now  generally  adopted,  of  dividing  the  alliterations 
into  couplets,  seems  to  be  countenanced  both  by  the 
pointing  of  the  manuscripts,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that,  if  the  longer  metres  be  arranged  according  to  the 
other  method,  the  length  of  the  lines  becomes  rather  incon- 
venient and  unseemly.  The  harmony  and  alliteration  of 
the  lines,  as  well  as  the  dividing  points,  are  often  lost  in 
Uie  manuscripts  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scribes. 

5.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  come  down  to  us  in  its 
own  native  dress.  In  unskilful  hands  it  sometimes  became 
little  more  than  alliterative  prose ;  but,  as  far  as  it  is  yet 
known  to  us,  it  never  admitted  any  adventitious  ornaments. 
Having  been  formed  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  it  admits, 
by  its  character,  no  great  variety  of  style,  but  generally 
marches  on  in  one  continued  strain  of  pomp  and  gran- 
deur, to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  itself  was  in  its 
perfect  state    peculiarly  suited.      Tlie  principal  charac- 
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teristic  of  this  poetry  is  an  endless  variety  of  epithet  and 
metaphor,  which  are  in  general  very  expressive,  although 
their  beauty  sometimes  depends  so  much  on  the  feelings 
and  manners  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  made,  that 
they  appear  to  us  rather  fanciful.  As,  however,  these 
poets  drew  their  pictures  from  nature,  the  manner  in  which 
they  apply  their  epithets,  like  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
painter,  produces  a  brilliant  and  powerful  impression  on 
the  mind.  They  are,  moreover,  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  modem  reader,  for  they  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  form,  colour,  material,  and  every  other  attribute  of  the 
things  which  are  mentioned.  Thus,  when  the  hero  shows 
himself,  a  long  description  could  not  give  a  more  exact 
idea  of  his  apparel  than  is  here  conveyed  in  a  few 
words— 

Be6wiilf  ma'Selode  ;  Beowulf  spake  ; 

on  him  byme  ncisiy  on  him  the  coat  of  mail  shone, 

8ea[ro]-net  se6wed  the  war-net  sowed 

smiles  or-|«ncinn.  by  the  skill  of  the  armourer. 
{Beovmlfj  v,  804.) 

When  the  poet  describes  Beowulf^s  approach,  with  his 

attendants,  to  the  Danish  capital,  we  see  even  the  path 

they  are  treading,  and  the  clank  of  their  armour  seems  to 

ring  in  our  ears — 

Strs't  wses  stan-fah,  The  street  was  variegated  with  stones, 

stig  wisode  the  path  directed 

gumum  set-gsedere.  the  men  together. 

g{it$-byrne  scan,  The  war-mail  shone, 

heard  hond-locen ;  hard  hand-locked ; 

hring-iren  scir  the  bright  ring-iron 

song  in  searwum,  sang  in  their  trappings, 

)>d  hie  tu  sele  furSum  when  they  forward  to  the  haU 

in  hyra  gry're-geatwum  in  their  terrible  armour 

gangan  cwomon.  proceeded  on  their  way. 
(v.  637.) 

So,  likewise,  in  Beowulf's  desperate  encounter  with  the 
unearthly  Gr^ndel,  whom  no  weapons  could  injure,  when 
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he  tears  the  monster's  arm  from  the  shoulder,  the  poet 
dwells  on  the  momentary  act  of  separation  till  we  seem  to 
feel  the  crash : — 

him  on  eazle  wear^  On  his  ihoalder  became 

syn-dolh  Bwe<Stol ;  a  mighty  gash  evident, 

seonowe  on-sprungon,  the  sinews  sprang  asunder, 

burston  b£n-locan.  the  juncture  of  the  bones  burst. 

{Beoum^,  v.  1636.) 

The  metaphors  also  often  possess  much  original  beauty . 
Thus,  an  enemy  is  not  slain — ^he  is  put  to  sleep  mth  the 
sword.  So  it  was  with  the  nicors  whom  Beowulf  had 
destroyed  in  the  sea ;  and  they  were  found  not  on  the 
shore — but  near  the  leavings  of  the  waves : — 

ac  on  mergenne  But  in  the  morning 

mecum  wunde  wounded  with  bhides 

be  7^-l^e  beside  the  leavings  of  the  waves 

uppe  Wgon,  they  lay  aloft, 

Bwe[ordum]  &-swefede.  put  to  sleep  with  swords. 
(v,  1124.) 

When  a  hero  died  in  peace,  he  went  on  his  way.    So 

Beowulfs  father — 

ge-b&d  wlntra  worn,  he  abode  for  many  a  year, 

tefr  he  on  weg  hwurfe  ere  he  went  on  his  way, 

gamol  of  geardwn.  old,  from  his  dwellings. 
(v.  525.) 

Men's  passions  and  feelings  are  sometimes  depicted  with 
great  beauty.  What  can  be  more  simple  and  elegant, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  natural  and  pathetic^  than 
Hrothgar's  lamentation  over  his  old  and  faithful  coim- 
seller,  whom  unexpectedly  the  GrendeFs  mother  had 
slain  ? — 

Hr6^.g^  ma\felodey  Hrothgar  spake, 

helm  Scyldinga :  the  protector  of  the  Scyldings  : 

ne  frin  J'u  sefter  sie'lum, —  *'  Ask  not  thou  after  happiness, — 

sorh  is  ge-niwod  sorrow  is  renewed 

Denigea  le6dum ;  to  the  Danish  people  ; 

de&d  is  JEsc-here  dead  is  .Aschere 
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Yrmen-lifes 
yldra  br6|>or, 
mln  run-wita, 
and  min  rse'd-borai 
eazl*ge-8tea]lA 
'Sonne  we  on  or*lege 
hafelan  w^redon, 
)H)nne  hniton  fefwi 
eoferas  cnysedan ; 
{&"]  scold^  eorl  wesan 
K'r-g6d  swylc  ^sc-here. 
Weai^  him  on  Herote 
t6  hand-banan 
wKl-gest  wefre. 


Yrmenlafs 

elder  brother, 

the  partaker  of  my  secrets, 

and  my  counsellor, 

who  stood  at  my  elbow* 

when  we  in  battle 

guarded  ojir  hoods  of  mail, 

when  troops  rushed  together, 

and  helmets  clashed ; 

eTcr  should  an  earl  be 

valiant  as  ^schere. 

Of  him  in  Heorot 

a  cunning  fatal-guest 

has  become  the  slaughterer. 


n(i  se<S  hand  lig[et$] ,  Now  the  hand  lieth  low, 

se  |>e  edw  wel  hwylcra  which  was  good  to  you  all 

wilna  d6hte.  for  all  your  desires.*' 
{Beoum^,  v.  2642.) 

The  anxiety  of  Beowulf  and  his  people,  after  the  aged 
warrior  had  fought  his  last  battle^  and  destroyed  his  last 
enemy^  that  his  barrow  should  be  raised  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea^  that  it  might  be  a  mark  to  sailors-— 


ge-worhton  Va 

Wedra  le6de 

hlse'w  on  lide, 

se  wns  he^  and  br&d, 

e'S-U^endum 

wide  tA-syne. 

(v.  6306.) 


wrought  then 

the  people  of  the  Westerns 
a  mound  orer  the  sea, 
it  was  high  and  broad 
to  the  seafaring  men 
to  be  seen  afar — 


reminds  us  of  a  similar  sentiment^  in  an  early  Ghreek 
poet,  when  speaking  of  the  tomb  of  Themistodes^ 
which   he  represents    as  overlooking  the  Piraeus^   and 


*  It  is  curious  to  obsenre  the  similarity  of  sentiment  and  expression 
which  is  often  found  recurring  uuder  similar  circumstances.  In  the  metrical 
life  of  Merlin,  attributed  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  hero  laments  his 
friend  and  companion  in  arms  in  almost  the  same  words  as  are  here  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Hrothgar  (VU.  Merl.  v.  46)— 

«  O  jttTenile*decus !  quis  nunc  astabit  in  armis 
Nunc  jnihi  pone  latus,  mecumque  repellet  euntes 
In  mea  dampna  duces,  incumbentesque  cateryas.'' 
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which  would  seem,  hke  Beowulf  ^s,  to  have  been  a  large 
tumulus* : — 

'O  cos  dc  TvfAfiog  eV  icoXf  Kr)((aa'iuvos 
Toit  €fur6pois  npdaprfais  tarrai  vatfraxov, 
Tovf  T  cWXcoyrar  cicnrXcoirras  r  o^rat, 
Xowdray  OfjuXKa  r&v  v€S»f  6€aa'€Taim 

There  shall  thy  mound,  conspicuous  on  the  shore, 
Salute  the  mariners  who  pass  the  sea, 
Keep  watch  on  all  who  enter  or  depart, 
And  be  the  umpire  in  the  naval  strife. 

Similes  are  very  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  The 
whole  romance  of  Beowulf  contains  only  five,  and  those 
are  of  the  simplest  kind ;  the  vessel  gliding  swiftly  over  the 
waves  is  compared  to  a  bird ;  the  GrendePs  eyes  to  fire ; 
his  nails  to  steel ;  the  light  which  Beowulf  finds  in  the 
GrendePs  dwelling,  under  the  waters,  resembles  the  serene 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  the  sword  which  has  been  bathed 
in  the  monster's  blood  melts  immediately  "Uke  ice.*^ 
In  the  religious  poetry  such  comparisons  are  not  more 
common. 

6.  The  Romances  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  hold  historically 
the  same  place  in  literature  which  belongs  to  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey .t  Their  subjects  were  either  exclusively 
mythological,  or  historical  facts,  which,  in  their  passage 
by  tradition  from  age  to  age,  had  taken  a  mythic  form. 
Beowulf  himself  is,  probably,  little  more  than  a  fabulous 
personage — another    Hercules   destroying    monsters    of 

*  Plato  Comicus,  ap.  Plutarch,  in  vita  Themist. 

t  To  the  comparison  already  made  between  the  earliest  poetry  of  Greece 
and  that  of  England,  it  may  be  added  that  the  names  given  to  a  minstrel, 
»c6p  on  the  one  hand,  from  aeapan^  to  make,  and,  on  the  other,  Trotip-^r,  from 
iroifiv,  are  identically  the  same,  and,  indicating  a  consciousness  of  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  poet,  differ  entirely  from  the  trobador,  and  trouvhrey  of  a  later 
period  of  mediaval  poetry.  The  Anglo-Scottish  poetry  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  merely  an  imitation  of  the  English  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  and  their  makkary  or  maker ^  can  only  be  conceived  to  have  merited 
his  name  by  the  old  rule  of  lucta  a  non  lucendo,  because  he  borrowed  his 
materials  ready-made. 
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every  description^  natural  or  supernatural^  nicors^  ogres^ 
grendels,  dragons.  No  weak  or  selfish  feelings  ever  inter- 
fere with  his  straight  course  of  heroic  probity.  Courage, 
generosity^  and  fidelity  are  his  virtues.  The  coward,  the 
niggard,  and  the  traitor,  whenever  they  are  mentioned,  are 
spoken  of  with  strong  marks  of  abhorrence.  The  weaker 
sex,  though  it  has  scarcely  any  share  in  the  action,  is 
always  treated  with  extreme  delicacy  and  respect.  The  plot 
of  the  poem  is  at  once  simple  and  bold.  Among  the  other 
romances,  that  of  Finn  had  for  its  subject  the  mutual  injury 
of  two  hostile  tribes,  and  acts  of  vengeance  repeated  until 
the  one  was  vanquished  and  became  dependent  on  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  ladies  stand  forth  as  more  active  and  power- 
ful agents.  Thus  the  romance  of  Offa  was  founded  on  the 
marriage  of  a  king  with  a  wood-nymph,  and  the  hatred 
with  which  she  was  regarded  by  his  mother, — a  story 
frequently  reproduced  in  the  romances  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  old  German  romance  of  the  Niebelungen 
has  for  its  subject  the  disastrous  consequences  which  arose 
out  of  the  vanity  and  petulance  of  two  royal  dames.  The 
subject  of  that  of  Waltharius,  preserved  to  us  only  in  a 
Latin  dress,  is  the  escape  of  a  prince  and  his  afiianced 
bride  from  the  court  of  the  Huns,  where  they  had  been 
detained  as  hostages.* 

7.  The  only  perfect  monument  of  Anglo-Saxon 
romance,  which  the  hand  of  time  has  left  us,  is  Beowulf. 
In  it  we  discover,  what  was  rendered  more  than  probable 
by  other  considerations,  that,  after  the  Saxons  had  em- 
braced  Christianity,  they  carefully  weeded  out  from  their 
national  poetry  all  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  those  person- 
ages of  the  earlier  mythology,  whom  their  forefathers  had 

•  The  curious  poem  of  Waltharius  has  been  lately  printed  more  accu- 
rately than  in  the  older  editions,  by  Grimm  and  Schmeller,  in  their  Lafmn- 
Uche  Qediehte  de$  X,  and  XL  Jh, 
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worshipped  as  Gods.  But  they  went  no  further  than 
this ;  the  subordinate  beings  of  the  andent  superstition, 
the  elves,  nicors,  and  all  the  fantastic  creatures  of  the 
popular  creed,  still  held  their  places ;  for  the  Christian 
missionaries  themselves  believed  in  the  spiritual  and  un- 
seen world  as  extensively  as  their  converts.  The  only 
difference  was,  that,  whilst  elsewhere  these  beings  retained 
very  nearly  their  original  form  and  character,  in  the  minds 
of  the  monks  they  became  so  many  black  demons  and 
mischievous  hobgoblins.* 

8.  That  the  early  romances  continued  to  be  popular 
throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  is  proved  by  many 
circumstances.  Indeed  their  heroes  were  in  most  instances 
the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  and  they 
must  therefore  always  have  been  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion* Many  of  the  nobles  appear  to  have  had  such  ro- 
mances attached  to  the  early  history  of  their  own  families, 
as  was  the  case  with  Waltheof.f  That  they  formed  part 
of  the  poetry  in  which  King  Alfred,  from  his  youth,  took 
so  much  pleasure,  is  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  the  name  of  Weland,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
personages  of  the  Teutonic  mythology,  into  his  translation 
of  Boethius.  The  manuscript  of  Beovrulf,  and  those  which 
contain  the  fragments  that  remain  of  other  romances,  are 
all  of  the  tenth  century,  the  age  in  which  chiefly  the 
Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  literature  was  committed  to 
writing,  which  shows  that  they  were  then  popular.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  we  are  told  of 


*  The  history  of  the  lafluence  of  Monkish  Christiatiity  on  the  popular 
Mythology  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  is  developed  more  at  large  (by  the  writer  of 
the  present  essay)  in  an  article  on  Friar  Rush  and  the  Frolicsome  ElveSy 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  1B37|  vol.  zviii.  p.  180. 

t  The  Ufe  of  Waltheof  is  printed  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Chroniques 
AnglO'Normuides  :  Frere,  Rouen,  1839. 
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one  of  the  companions  of  the  Saxon  Hereward,  who  had 
been  named  Godwin,  ^^  because  he  was  as  valiant  as 
Godwin  the  son  of  Guthlac,  who  was  so  highly  extolled 
in  the  fables  of  the  Ancients,''^  a  clear  proof  of  their  general 
poptilarity  at  that  time.  And  at  the  same  time,  as  we  learn 
from  Hereward's  anonymous  biographer,  there  was  one 
Leofrie,  *^  his  presbyter  at  Bourne/'  who  seems  to  have 
still  exercised  in  part  the  craft  of  the  minstrel,  or  sc6p ;  for 
'^  it  was  his  occupation  to  collect  the  deeds  of  the  giants 
and  warriors  out  of  the  fables  of  the  Ancients,  or  from 
the  accurate  relation  of  others,  for  the  edification  of  his 
hearers,  and  to  write  them  in  English  in  order  to  preserve 
them/^t  Leofric  appears  to  have  acted,  in  some  measure, 
as  the  bard  of  Hereward's  family. 

9.  We  not  only  trace  the  preservation  of  these  romances 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  we  can  dis- 
cover marks  of  their  continued  influence  in  various  ways. 
From  time  to  time  we  detect  them  interweaving  themselves 
with  the  graver  recitals  of  the  historian.  As  the  Saxons 
became  in  course  of  time  more  and  more  firmly  settled  in, 
and  identified  with,  Britain,  their  recollections  of  their  old 
country  became  continually  less  vivid,  the  traditions  con- 
nected  with  it  less  definite,  and  they  began  to  forget  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  old  legends,  although  they  were 
still  punctually  banded  down  from  father  to  son.  In  ages 
like  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking — ^indeed  more  or 
less  in  all  ages — ^the  popular  mind  ever  connects  its  tra- 
ditions with  some  object  which  is  constantly  before  the 

*  GodwinuB  Gillei  qui  Tocabatur  Godwinus,  quia  non  impur  Godwinofilio 
Gnthlaci,  qui  in  fabuUn  antiquorum  valde  pradicatnr. — De  Gtstit  Herwardi 
SaxoniSy  p.  50. 

t  • . . .  editum  a  Lefrico  diaoono  ejusdetu  ad  Brun  presbitero.  Hnjus 
enim  memorati  presbiteri  erat  stadium ,  omneB  actus  gigantum  et  beUatonim 
ex  fabulis  antiquonuni  aut  ez  iideli  relatione^  ad  ediiicationem  audientium 
congregare,  et  ob  memoriam  AngliiB  literia  commendare.— lb.  p.  9. 
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eye,  and  thus  the  old  romances  were  associated  with  new 
places.  A  particular  tribe,  who  had  brought  with  them 
some  ancient  legend,  the  real  scene  of  which  lay  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  after  they  had  been  settled  for  a  time  in 
England,  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  story  connected  only 
with  the  spot  where  they  now  dwelt,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  error  by  giving  the  name  of  its  hero  to  some  ob- 
ject in  their  vicinity.  Thus  came  such  names  as  Grimesby 
in  Lincolnshire,  Wade's-Castle  in  the  North,  which  took 
their  names,  one  from  HaveloVs  supposed  foster-father, 
the  other  from  a  Saxon  or  northern  hero,  whose  legend 
appears  at  present  to  be  lost,  although  it  was  still  pre- 
senred  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Thus,  too,  the 
legend  of  Weland  was  located  in  Berkshire.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Ongles,  or  Angles,  settled  at  an  earlier  period 
near  Sleswic,  became  by  degrees  confounded  with  the  East- 
Angles  in  England ;  and  thus  the  romance  of  Offa,  one  of 
the  ancient  Angle  princes  or  "heroes,^^  was  under  the 
hand  of  the  historian  Matthew  Paris  transformed  into 
a  life  of  Offa,  King  of  the  Angles  in  our  island.  Some 
such  process  seems  to  have  produced  the  more  modern 
romance  of  Havelok,  that  of  King  AUa  still  preserved  in 
Anglo-Norman  and  Latin,  though  in  either  form  inedited, 
and  perhaps  all  the  other  Anglo-Norman  romances  which 
form  the  cycle  commonly  attributed  to  the  period  of  the 
Danish  invasions,  such  as  Guy  of  Warwick,  Be  vis  of 
Hampton,  and  King  Horn.  In  more  than  one  instance 
we  find  the  events  of  some  older  family  romance  mixed  up 
with  the  life  of  an  historical  personage.  Such,  no  doubt, 
was  the  origin  of  the  history  of  Hereward's  younger  days, 
which  his  biographer  acknowledges  to  be  taken  from  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  poem,  written  by  Leofric  of 
Bourne ;  and  there  are  several  incidents  in  it  which  are 
most  remarkably  similar  to  some  parts  of  the  romance  of 
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Horn^  just  mentioned.  These  were  not  the  most  humi* 
liating  transformations  to  which^  in  the  course  of  ages,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  romances  were  condemned:  as  they  had 
been  originally  formed  in  the  childhood  of  nations,  so  at 
a  later  period  they  re-appeared  in  the  form  of  chap-books 
and  ballads  for  the  amusement  of  children ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  great  god  Thor,  the  never-ceasing 
enemy  of  the  Oiants  of  the  old  Teutonic  mythology,  has 
degenerated  into  that  popular  but  no  less  remarkable  hero 
of  the  nursery,  the  famous  Jack-the-Giant-Ealler,  the  all- 
powerful  hammer  and  the  girdle  of  strength  of  the  god 
haying  been  replaced  by  the  equally  efficient  sword  of 
sharpness  and  the  cap  of  invisibility. 


§  II.    The  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  Poetry. 

1.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  laid  open  to  the 
Saxons  a  new  field  of  Uterary  labour,  and  its  influence  was 
exerted  immediately  on  the  national  poetry.  On  their 
first  arrival,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  mission- 
aries were  treated  with  respect.  They  soon  made  converts 
rapidly,  and  the  new  religion  was  received  even  among 
the  princes  and  nobles  with  a  warmth  of  zeal  which  was 
imparted,  more  or  less,  through  many  generations  to 
their  descendants,  in  whose  writings  we  meet  with  fre- 
quent expressions  of  reverence  and  gratitude  towards 
those  who  had  first  reclaimed  them  from  the  errors  of 
paganism.*  The  minstrels  now  found  that  a  song  of 
scripture  lore  was  more  attentively  listened  to  than  the 

•  The  inedited  Proie  Menology  says  of  St.  Gregory,— He  is  ore  uUor^ 
and  we  syndan  his  ahmni ;  "Snt  is  tet  be  is  ore  fester-fteder  on  Criste,  and 
we  syudonhis  fester-bearn  on  AiU-wihte.  (MS.  Cotton.  Julius,  A.  z.  fol.  71.) 
He  is  our  altor,  and  we  are  hie  alumni ;  thai  Uy  that  he  is  our  foster-fath^r 
in  Chriet,  and  we  are  hii/o$ter»ehildren  in  baptism.    The  Metrical  Meno- 

VOL.  I.  C 
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traditionary  exploits  of  their  own  national  heroes ;  and  thus 
a  new  class  of  subjects  became  popular,  though  dressed 
in  the  same  style  of  poetry  to  which  their  hearers  had 
been  so  long  accustomed.  The  zeal  of  many  of  the  more 
influential  converts  led  them,  probably,  to  encourage  these 
compositions  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  The 
subjects  thus  chosen  were  generally  detached  stories 
from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  history  of  the 
Creation  and  the  fall  of  the  Angels,  the  story  of  Judith,  or 
of  Nebuchadonosor,  or  were  founded  on  the  doctrines  and 
prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell,  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  all  its  terrors  for  the 
wicked  and  its  glories  for  the  good ;  sometimes  they  were 

logyi  reprinted  from  Hickes  by  the  Rev.  S.  Fox  (8to.  Pickering,  1830;, 
Bays  of  St.  AuguBtine  (1.  200)— 

Ne  hyrde  ic  gnman  airym     I  IwTe  not  iMard  anywhere 

Knigne  er  that  any  man 

ttfre  bringan  erer  brought 

ofar  lealtne  mere  OTer  the  briny  sea 

iehran  lare, —  better  doctrine, — 

biaceop  bremran.  a  more  iUuatrions  bishop. 

In  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  (MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  xiii.  fol.  89,  ^)  is 
presenred  the  following  short  hymn  on  the  oonversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons: 

Sanctus  papa  Gregorius, 

Augusdni  didascalus, 

Dum  per  eum  multimoda 

NoBset  geri  miracula, 

Et  Saxonum  cor  saxeum 

Fateri  Christum  dominum, 

ProTentu  euvangelictt 

Exhilaratus  Tinese, 

Psallebat  hoc  celeumate 

DiTino  tactoB  pnenmate. 
Ecce  lingua  Britanniae, 

Frendens  olim  barbarie, 

In  Trinitate  unica 

Jam  alleluia  personat, 

Prorentu  euTangelioaB 

[Exhilarata  Tinen  1} 
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taken  from  later  legends^  like  those  of  St.  Andrew  and  of 
the  finding  of  the  Cross^  or  others  still  more  remote  from 
scriptural  truths  as  that  of  the  Phoenix.  These  subjects 
were  worked  out  and  embellished  by  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  and  were  not  unfrequently  tinged  with  native 
ideas,  and  even  with  native  superstitions.  Not  only  the 
metaphors  and  epithets  of  ihe  romances,  and  much  of  the 
old  manners  and  feelings,  were  reproduced  (for  Satan  and 
Holofemes  possess  most  of  the  attributes  of  Saxon  chief- 
tains), but  expressions,  and  even  whole  lines,  were  continu- 
ally transferred  to  them,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  correct 
lines  in  Beowulf  by  means  of  the  parallel  passages  which 
are  foimd  in  the  poetry  of  the  Vercelli  and  Exeter  Manu- 
scripts, or  in  that  which  has  been  twice  published  under 
the  name  of  Ccedmon. 

2.  The  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry  was 
Cesdmon,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  received  miracu* 
lously  in  a  dream  the  gift  of  song.  We  are  far  from 
believing,  as  some  have  wished  to  explain  the  matter, 
that  this  miracle  really  occurred,  and  that  it  may  be 
accounted  for  naturally,  on  the  presumption  of  tiie 
simple  and  easy  construction  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse. 
On  the  contrary,  that  Ceedmon^s  poems  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  we  have  Bedels  own  testimony,  a  man  well 
skilled  in  and  much  attached  to  the  poetry  of  his  fore- 
fathers ^  and  that  they  were  by  no  means  easy  to  compose, 
we  may  be  convinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  older  reli- 
gious poetry  with  that  which  was  certainly  written  at  a 
later  period,  (when  the  minstrel,  though  he  still  existed, 
was  no  more  the  same  personage  he  had  been,)  such  as  the 
metrical  translations  from  Boethius  attributed  to  King 
Alfred.  The  terms  in  which  Bede  speaks  of  the  miracle, 
show  how  extraordinary  it  appeared  to  those  who  lived  at 

c2 
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the  time^  that  one  who  had  not  been  taught  the  profession 
of  poetry^  should  be  able  to  compose  like  a  regular  bard. 
All^  indeed^  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  from  this 
story  is^  that  Csedmon  was  considered  to  be  so  far  superior 
to  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  art^  that  it  required  (as 
has  often  been  the  case  under  similar  circumstances)  the  for- 
mation of  a  particular  legend  to  account  for  it.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  we  still  have  some  of  his  compositions  among 
the  mass  of  religious  poetry  which  has  been  preserved ; 
and  we  are  fairly  authorised  in  believing,  from  their  style 
and  particular  subjects,  that  at  least  some  parts  of  that 
published  first  by  Junius,  and  more  recently  by  Thorpe, 
under  Csedmon's  name,  belonged,  in  their  earlier  form,  to 
that  poet.  They  possess  all  the  characteristics  above  enu- 
merated. 

3.  We  find  no  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon  religious 
poetry,  unless  it  be  some  very  insignificant  fragments,  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  tenth  century,  nor  does  there  occur 
any  mention  of  such  manuscripts  before  the  time  of  King 
Alfred — ^the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  from 
what  Bede  says  of  Ceedmon  and  his  imitators,*  and  from 
some  other  circumstances,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
vernacular  religious  poetry  was  composed  chiefly  during 
the  years  which  intervened  between  the  age  of  the  poet 
(about  A.  D.  680)  and  that  of  the  historian  (A.  D.  731). 
The  circumstances  which  are  most  in  favour  of  this 
supposition  are,  first,  its  great  dissimilarity  in  style  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  ascertained  to  have  been  written  at  a  later 
period,  and,  secondly,  the  frequent  allusion  which  is  made 
to  it  at  the  earlier  period.  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  one  of  the  best  English  poets 

*  Et  quidem  et  alii  post  ilium  in  gente  Anglontm  religiosa  poemata  facere 
tentabant ;  sed  nullus  eum  aequipar^ire  potuit.  Bede^  Hipt.  Eccl.  lib.  iv. 
c.  24, 
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of  his  day.*    Bede  was  also  partial  to  the  vernacular 

Anglo-Saxon  poetrj^^  and  well  acquainted  with  it  (doctis- 

simus  in  nostris  carminibus) ;  and^  even  on  his  death-bed^ 

he  not  unfirequently    uttered  his  thoughts  in  passages 

taken  from  the  national  poets.    One  of  these  passages  is 

preserved  by  a  writer  who  was  with  him  in  his  last 

moments^  and  is  thus  printed  in  Asser's  Annals  : — f 

for  tbam  ned-fere  before  the  necessary  journey 

neni  wirthedi  no  one  becomes 

thances  snotera  more  prudent  of  thought 

thonne  him  thearf  sy,  than  is  needfdl  to  him, 

to  ge-hicgenne  to  search  out 

er  his  heonon-gange  before  his  going  hence 

hwet  his  gaste  what  to  his  spirit 

godes  othe  yreles  of  good  or  of  evil 

after  deathe  heonon  after  his  death  hence 

demed  weorthe.  will  be  judged. 

Boniface,  who  died  in  7^5,  in  one  of  his  letters  quotas 
likewise  a  moral  sentiment  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet— 

oft  dsedlata  oft  doth  the  dilatory  man 

domn  for-eldit  justly  lose  by  his  delay 

sigisitha  gahwem  ;  in  every  successful  undertaking ; 

swyltitH  ana.t  therefore  he  dieth  lonely. 

4.  During  the  long  period  which  had  thus  elapsed 
before  this  poetry  was  committed  to  writing,  as  we  now 
find  it,  it  was  preserved  almost  entirely  by  the  memory. 
When  this  faculty  is  exercised  and  disciplined  as  it  was 
by  the  minstrels,  and  also  by  the  scholars  of  that  day, 

*  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  Yit.  Aldhelm.  He  is  said,  among 
other  things,  to  have  translated  the  Psalms  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  the  same  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  so  ably  edited 
from  the  Paris  MS.  or  the  groundwork  of  it. 

t  Cuthberti  Epistola  de  Morte  Bedse,  ap.  Asser.  Annal.  (in  Gale's  CoU 
lection)  p.  153.  This  letter  is  also  found  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  else* 
where. 

t  Bonifac.  Epist.  ap.  Pertz.  Thes.  vol.  iii.  quoted  in  Gent.  Mag.  June 
1836,  p.  611,  where  the  language  of  this  fragment  (which  like  the  one  last 
quoted,  has  been  much  disfigured  by  inaccurate  Latin  scribes)  is  arranged 
more  correctly  and  translated  by  Mr.  Kemble. 
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its  power  of  containing  and  preserving  is  perfectly  won- 
derful. Among  many  other  books  which  Wilfred  had 
committed  to  memory  in  his  yoath^  whilst  resident  in  the 
monastery  of  Lindisfame,  was  the  whole  book  of  Psalms ; 
and  afterwards^  when  he  found  that  he  had  learnt  them 
according  to  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome,  which  was  then 
going  out  of  use  among  the  Catholics,  he  committed  them 
to  memory  a  second  time,  according  to  the  newly  autho- 
rised text  (more  Romanorum  juxta  quintam  editionem).* 
This  is  mentioned  by  his  biographer^  without  any  expres- 
sion of  surprise  at  his  powerful  memory^  but  simply  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  Romish  ordinances*  There  is  no  class 
of  poetry  sooner  forgotten  than  that  which  is  intended 
merely  to  celebrate  events  of  temporary  interest }  and  yet 
it  is  clear  from  William  of  Malmsbury,  that,  even  in  his 
time,  (the  twelfth  century)  when  the  literature  of  the 
Anglo*Saxons  was  rapidly  falling  into  neglect,  many  poli- 
tical songs  and  poems  of  all  ages,  and  even  some  songs 
composed  by  Aldhelm  four  centuries  before^  were  still 
preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  peoplcf 

5.  The  natural  result  of  this  mode  of  transmission  was, 
that  the  original  works  of  Ceedmon  and  his  contem- 
poraries^ as  well  as  the  Romances,  were  considerably  dis- 
figured in  their  passage  from  one  reciter  to  another^  and  the 
more  so,  because  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  chiefly 
preserved  were  often  themselves  professed  minstrels,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  adulterate  them.     When  these 

•  Eddlttfl,  Vita  Wilfred,  in  6ale»  pp.  52,  53. 

t  Such  was  the  case  with  the  songs  made  on  the  marriage  of  Gunhilda, 
daughter  of  Cnut,  with  the  Emperor  Henry,  full  half  a  century  hefore  the 
Norman  conquest, — Celebris  ilia  pompa  nuptialla  fuit,  et  nostro  adhuc  seculo 
etiam  in  triviis  cantitata.  Wil.  Malms,  p.  77,  ed.  1601.  The  poems  of  Homer 
were  originally  preserved  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  in  their  transmission  in  the  same  way,  though  (from  circumstances) 
to  a  much  smaller  degree  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 
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minstrels  sung  them^  it  was  of  course  in  the  dialect  which 
they  themselves  spoke^  and  hence  it  happens  that  we  find 
them  all  written  in  the  pure  West  Saxon  of  the  age  to 
which  the  manuscripts  belong ;  for  at  that  time  the  West 
Saxon  had  become  the  language  of  learning,  the  Attic 
dialect  of  our  island.  To  the  philologist  this  must  ever 
be  a  subject  of  regret,  for  it  has  deprived  us  of  the  means 
of  examining  closely  the  dialects  and  changes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  Sometimes  the  minstrel  forgot  a  few 
lines,  or  a  long  passage,  and  the  poem  became  imperfect; 
sometimes  he  lost  a  line,  or  a  word,  and  was  obliged  to 
make  one  to  supply  its  place,  or  to  borrow  one  which  his 
memory  might  supply  firom  some  other  poem;  and  at 
other  times  he  might  change  particular  passages,  more 
especially  the  introductions  to  poems,  to  suit  the  occasion^ 
or  to  please  his  own  fancy.  Hence  the  argument  raised 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  poetry  attributed  to  Ceed- 
mon,  because  its  introductory  lines  do  not  agree  with 
certain  other  lines  that  have  been  accidentally  preserved  as 
Cssdmon's  Introduction,  loses  much  of  its  weight  Again^ 
as  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  Minstrels  paid  littie 
attention  to  the  claims  of  any  particular  author  to  what 
they  sung,  even  the  name  of  CaBdmon  would  soon  be  for* 
gotten,  except  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  Bedels  history ; 
and  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  himself  might  read  or 
listen  to  his  poetry,  without  being  aware  that  it  was  the 
composition  of  that  famous  poet  of  whom  he  had  been 
reading  in  the  historian. 

6.  The  manuscripts  which  remain,  to  whatever  page 
we  turn,  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  If 
we  collate  two  or  three  manuscripts  of  the  same  prose 
Saxon  work,  we  find  few  variations,  and  those  of  a  trifling 
description,  such  as  the  omission  of  an  unimportant  word. 
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or  the  change  of  certain  letters  which  were  always  used 
as  interchangeable.  But  the  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  abound  in  every  kind  of  defect,  and  these  faults 
are  mostly  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  their  con- 
tents must  have  been  taken  down  from  recitation.  We 
have  seldom  the  opportunity  of  comparing  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  poem;  but  in  the  Exeter  Manu- 
script there  are  some  fragments  of  what  is  printed  as 
Ceedmon,  and  by  a  comparison  of  these,  we  find  that 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter  are  continually  inter- 
changed in  the  alliteration,  that  whole  lines  which  had 
escaped  the  memory  of  the  reciter  had  been  supplied  by 
others  which  still  made  alliteration  and  sense,  that  a  word, 
a  line,  and  sometimes  a  paragraph,  had  been  lost  here  and 
there,  and  these  are  combined  with  a  host  of  smaller 
variations.  Sometimes  a  passage  has  suffered  so  much, 
that  it  no  longer  affords  either  alliteration  or  sense  (or,  as 
we  should  say  of  modern  verse,  either  rhyme  or  reason), 
and  the  latter  folios  of  the  manuscript  of  Ccedmon  are 
evidently  nothing  but  the  stringing  together  of-  such 
passages  of  the  original  as  the  scribe  could  at  the  moment 
recall  to  memory.  The  number  and  character  of  these 
variations  also  support  the  argument  above  stated  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  poetry  itself. 

7*  Indeed  the  principal  manuscripts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
religious  poetry  which  are  left,  can  only  be  regarded  as  so 
many  miscellaneous  collections  of  poems  and  fragments, 
written  down  probably  at  different  times,  and  from  the 
recitation  of  different  persons.  Of  the  poem  of  Judith, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  song,  we  have 
only  a  fragment  preserved  in  a  Cottonian   manuscript.* 

*  Vitelliusy  A.  zt»  the  same  MSi  which  has  preserved  the  romance  of 
Beownlft 
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The  collection  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Ccedmon, 
and  which  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  is  rather  a  series  of  pieces 
on  scriptural  subjects,  perhaps  not  all  by  the  same 
hand,  than  a  continued  poem.  That  known  as  the 
Exeter  Manuscript,  is  extremely  miscellaneous :  we  find 
in  it  fragments  of  Ccedmon  and  other  religious  poems, 
pious  songs  in  praise  of  the  Virgin,  legends  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  in 
the  other  world,  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, of  St.  Guthlac  and  St.  Juliana,  along  with  fragments  of 
all  kinds  from  romances  and  religious  poems,  moral  sayings, 
riddles,  &c.  A  manuscript  preserved  at  Vercelli,  in  Pied- 
mont, for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  literary  zeal  of  Mr.  Purton  Cooper,  contains  also  much 
fine  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry,  as  the  legend  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  that  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  with  one 
or  two  fragments.* 

8.  Tlie  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  religious  poetry  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  romances.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  abundance  of  epithet  and  metaphor, 
and  by  the  same  richness  of  colouring.  It  is  even  more 
pompous,  and  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  much 
more  frequent  use  of  the  longer  measure  of  verse.  It  excels 
also  in  precisely  the  same  class  of  pictures  which  strike 
us  most  in  Beowulf — and  particularly  in  those  which  belong 
to  war  and  festivity.     Ceedmon,  for  instance,  affords  us 

*  Tbe  poem  of  Jadith  is  printed  in  Thorpe's  Analecta.  Csedmon,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  VerceUi  MS.  are  both  edited  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  to  whose 
learning  and  zeal  we  owe,  in  addition  to  the  translation  of  Raske's  Gram- 
mar and  the  edition  of  the  Paris  Psalter,  the  two  most  useful  and  elementary 
books  which  any  language  possesses,— the  Analecta  Anfflo-Sajponiea,  and 
an  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The 
Exeter  Book  is,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  in  the  press,  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  and  published,  like  Ceedmon)  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of 
Anticjuaries. 
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the  following  peculiarly  impressive  description  of  Uie  march 
of  an  army — 


>a  him  eorla  m6d 
ortrywe  woat^, 
nt^an  hie  ge-iawon 
of  su^-wegum 
fy'rd  Fara6iLi8 
foi^  on-gang«Dy 
ofer  holt  wegsD, 
eored  lixan. 
Gkns  trymedon, 
gtiUS  hweorfodei 
blicon  bord-hreolSan, 
by'man  sungon, 
Imfaf  Imniaii, 
l^od-mearo  tredan. 
On  hwsl  hwreopon 
here-fugolas, 
hild«  gne'dige, 
deawig-fe'Serei 
ofer  driht-neumi 
wonn  wsl-ceasega ; 
wulfas  Bungon 
atol  sfen-leo9 
le'tes  on  w^nan, 
carleasan  deor 
cwyld  r6f  [um]  beodan. 
{T^rpe*i  Cadmon,  p. 


Then  the  mind  of  hia  men 
became  despondent, 
after  they  law 
from  the  south  ways 
the  host  of  Pharaoh 
coming  forth, 
moving  over  the  holt, 
the  band  glittering. 
They  prepared  their  arms, 
the  war  advanced, 
bucklers  gleamed, 
trumpets  sung, 
standards  rattled, 
they  trod  the  nation's  frontier. 
Around  them  screamed 
the  fowls  of  war, 
greedy  of  battle, 
dewy-feathered, 
over  the  bodies  of  the  host, 
the  dark  chooser  of  the  slain  (the  rayen) ; 
the  wolves  sung 
their  horrid  even-song 
in  hopes  of  food, 
the  reckless  beasts 
threatening  death  to  the  valiant. 
187.) 


A  similar  description  is  found  in  the  firagment  of 
Judith — 


>a  wear^  snelra  werod 
snude  ge-gearewod, 
c^nra  to  campe ; 
st6pon  cyne-r6fe 
secgaa  and  gesi'Sas, 
baeronMas, 
f6ron  to  ge-feohte 
foi^  on  ge-rihte, 
hsle'S  under  helmum, 
of  )>8ere  haligran  byrig, 
on  ffKt  deg-red  sylf ; 
dynedan  sciidas, 
hlude  blununon. 


Then  was  the  army  of  the  bold  ones 

quickly  made  ready, 

of  the  men  eager  for  the  conflict ; 

marched  on  nobly 

the  warriors  and  their  companions, 

they  carried  the  standards, 

went  to  the  fight 

straight  forwards, 

the  heroes  under  their  helms, 

from  the  holy  city, 

at  the  very  dawn  ; 

the  shields  resounded, 

loudly  they  roared. 
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)«8  w  hlanca  ge*feab 
wulf  in  walde, 
and  86  wanna  hrefh, 
W8el-gi£re  fiigel» 
weitan  begen, 
\mt  him  iSa.  )>eod-gaman 
)>o]iton  tilian 
fyUe  on  ftogun ; 
ac  him  fleah  on  la«te 
earn  stea  georn, 
(ang  fetJera, 
salowig  pada 
sang  hilde  leoiS, 
hymed  nebba. 
St6pon  hea'So-rincas, 
beomaa  to  beadowe, 
bordum  be-t$eahte, 
hwealfum  lindum, 
]f9L  "Se  hwile  er 
ellSeodigra 
edvit  )H)ledon, 
hff^nri  hoap. 
(Thorpe's  Jnakeia,  p.  137.) 


Therefore  the  lank  wolf 

rejoiced  in  the  forest, 

and  the  swarthy  raven, 

the  bird  greedy  of  slaughter, 

both  from  the  west, 

that  there  of  mankind 

they  thought  to  get 

th^  fill  amidst  the  slain ; 

and  in  their  track  flew 

the  eagle  greedy  of  food, 

hoary  of  feathers, 

the  sallow-coated  one 

he  sang  the  war>song, 

homy-beaked. 

The  warriors  marched, 

the  ohieftains  to  the  war, 

protected  with  buclders , 

with  arched  linden-shields, 

who  a  while  before 

had  suffered  the  reproaches 

of  the  foreigners, 

the  insult  of  the  heathens. 


The  same  poem  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  a  drunken  feast,  which  is  also  a  good  specimen  of 
the  mixture  of  long  and  short  metres — 


Wer  wieron  bollan  steape 
boren  tetter  bencom  gelome, 
swylce  eac  bnnan  and  orcas 
falle  flet-sittendum : 
hie  Net  fsege  >egon, 
rdfe  rond-wiggende, 
Jieah  Hm  se  rica  ne  wende, 
egesftil  eorla  dryhten. 

DawearlS  Holofemns, 
gold-wine  gnmenm, 
on  gyste-salvm ; 
hloh  and  hlydde, 
hlynede  and  dynede, 
Het  mihtan  fira  beam 
feorran  ge-h/ran, 
ha  se  8ti'5-m6da 
styrmde  and  gylede, 
m6dig  and  medu-gal, 


There  were  deep  bowls 
carried  along  the  benches  often 
so  likewise  cups  and  pitchers 
fiill  to  the  people  who  were  dttiog  on 
the  renowned  shielded* warriors  [coudies : 
were  fated,  while  they  partook  thereof, 
although  that  powerful  man  did  not  think 
the  dreadful  lord  of  earls*  pt| 

Then  was  Holofemes, 
the  munificent  patron  of  men, 
in  the  guest-hall ; 
he  laughed  and  rioted, 
made  tumult  and  noise, 
that  the  children  of  men 
might  hear  afar, 
how  the  stem  one 
stormed  and  shouted, 
moody  and  dnuik  with  nead, 
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manode  ge-neahhe  exhorted  abundantly 

benc-sittende,  the  sitters  on  the  bench, 

Vset  hi  ge-baerdon  wel.  so  that  they  condncted  themselTes  well. 

Swa  se  inwidda  Thus  this  wicked  man 

ofer  ealne  daeg,  daring  the  whole  day 

dryht-gnman  sine  his  followers 

drencte  mid  wine,  drenched  with  wine, 

swi'S-mod  sinces  brytta,  the  haughty  dispenser  of  treasure, 

o^  >«et  hie  on  swiman  lagon,  until  they  lay  down  intoxicated, 

ofer- drencte  his  duguiSe  ealle,  he  oyer-drenched  all  his  followers, 

swylce  hie  wsron  dea^e  ge-  like   as    though  they  were   struck  with 

slegene,  death, 

agotene  g6da  gehwylces :  exhausted  of  every  good  : 

swa  het  se  gumena  aldor  thus  commanded  the  prince  of  men 

fylgan  flet-sittendum,  to  fill  to  those  who  were  sitting  on  couches, 

ot$  >«et  fira  beamum  until  to  the  children  of  mortals 

nealsehte  niht  seo  >ystre.  the  dark  night  approached. 
(Thorpe' i  Analeeta,  p,  131.) 

9.  The  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
character,  which  are  preserved,  are  neither  very  numerous, 
nor,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  any  great  importance. 
Political  excitement  soon  took  the  place  of  pious  zeal, 
and  the  religious  poetry,  thrown  from  its  former  high  posi- 
tion, was  chiefly  occupied  in  hymns  and  prayers.  The 
clergy  introduced  regular  alliteration  sometimes  even 
into  their  sermons,  apparently  in  order  to  make  them 
more  impressive,  and  more  easy  to  carry  in  mind  by 
a  people  whose  memory  was  less  accustomed  to  retain 
prose  than  verse.  In  the  Exeter  Manuscript  we  have 
much  poetry  that  is  certainly  of  no  very  remote  antiquity, 
compared  with  the  manuscript  itself,  and  among  these  we 
may  mention  the  different  poems  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  show  that  the  worship  of  "  our  Lady"  was 
gaining  ground  rapidly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  The  poetry  of  this  class  of 
writings  is  not  of  a  very  high  order,  for  the  task  of 
composing  them  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poets 
into  those  of  the  monks. 
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10.  We  may  naturally  suppose,  indeed,  that,  amid  the 
continued  wars  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  peace- 
ful dictates  of  Christianity  were  among  the  last  subjects 
that  would  be  listened  to  by  the  excited  warriors.  The 
minstrel  who  would  obtain  praise  or  reward^  sang  matters 
of  more  temporary  interest ;  and  there  was  produced  a 
great  number  of  political  songs,  upon  which,  long  treasured 
up  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  later  chroniclers  built 
much  of  the  history  of  these  eventful  times.  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  some  other  writers  of  his  age,  make  fre- 
quent allusions  to  these  songs,  and  one  or  two  are  pre- 
served in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  There  has  also 
come  down  to  us  one  large  fragment  of  a  fine  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Maldon  and  the  death  of  the  ^^  ealderman^' 
Byrhtnoth,  in  993,  which  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting 
picture  of  Anglo-Saxon  feelings.  The  speeches  which  are 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Byrhtnoth^s  noble  followers,  the 
'Hofty  thanes'^  (wlance  ]>egenas),  when  they  devote  them- 
selves to  death  in  the  field  on  which  their  superior  lord  had 
already  fallen^  are  strongly  characteristic.  Alfwine^  the 
son  of  Alfric,  a  young  warrior,  first  addressed  his  com- 
panions,— 

On  ellen-spnec  ge*inixiia  Remember  the  bold  speech 

\m,  msele  |>e  we  oft  which  we  oft  times 

set  meodo  spnecon,  spoke  at  our  mead, 

Jtonne  we  on  bence  when  we  on  the  bench 

beot  ahdfon,  made  owt  boasts, 

hsele'S  on  healle,  we  warriors  in  the  hall, 

ymbe  heard  ge-winn ;  about  hard  war ; 

nn  mseg  cnnnian  now  may  be  tried 

hwa  c^ne  sy ;  who  is  valiant ; 

ic  wylle  mine  8e|>elo  I  my  nobility 

eaUum  ge-cy|>an,  will  make  known  to  all, 

Het  ic  waes  on  Myrcon  that  I  was  among  the  Mercians 

miccles  cynnes,  of  noble  race, 

wes  min  ealda-feeder  my  grandfather  was 

Ealhelm  haten,  called  Ealhelm, 

wU  ealdormani  a  wise  chieftain, 
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wonUd-ge-Mlig. 

Ne  sceolon  me  on  Nere  )>eode 

)>^genaa  setwitan, 

HBticofJutefyrde 

fdranwiUe, 

eard  gei^caUi 

nn  min  ealdor  Uge'S 

for-heawen  nt  hilde : 

me  is  >«et  hearma  masst,^ 

he'wKS  aegfSer  min  m>eg 

and  ni^ff  hlilford. 

(7!lof}»e»iliialec.ii.  137.) 


rich  in  worldly  possessions. 

Me  the  thanes  shall  not 

reproach  among  the  people, 

that  I  from  this  expedition 

will  depart, 

will  seek  my  home, 

now  that  my  lord  lieth  low 

hewn  to  death  in  the  battle : 

that  is  to  me  the  greatest  of  griefs,- 

he  was  both  my  kinsman 

and  my  lord. 


The  exhortation  of  Alfwine  is  answered  by  several  of 
his  companions^  and^  among  the  rest^  by  Leofsunu  of 
Sturmere  (in  Essex) — 


Leofirann  ge-mnlde, 

and  his  linde  ahof, 

bord  to  ge-beorge, 

he  )>am  beome  on-cwset$ : 

Ic  Net  ge-h&te, 

))CBt  ic  heonon  nelle 

fle6n  f6tes  trym, 

ac  wille  foi^or  g^, 

wrecan  on  ge-winne 

minne  wine-drihten. 

Ne  )>arfon  me  embe  Star*mere 

st^e-faeste  hele^ 

wordnm  tttwitan, 

nu  min  wine  ge-crane^ 

>«et  ic  hUford-leaa 

h&ai  si'Sie, 

wende  fram  wige, 

ac  me  sceal  wnpen  niman, 

ord  and  iren. 

He  All  yrre  w6d 

feaht  ftestlice, 

fleam  he  for-hogode. 


Leofsnnn  spake, 

and  lifted  his  linden  backler, 

the  shield  for  his  protection, 

he  said  to  the  warrior : 

**  This  I  promise, 

that  I  will  not  hence 

fly  a  foot's  space, 

but  that  I  will  advance  onward, 

to  ayenge  in  the  battle 

my  beloved  chieftain. 

They  about  Stnrmere  shall  not  need, 

the  steadfast  warriors, 

to  reproach  me  with  words, 

now  my  comrade  is  fallen, 

that  I  lord-less 

jonmeyhome, 

that  I  depart  from  the  war, 

but  me  shall  the  weapon  take, 

edge  andiron." 

He  fnU  mad  with  anger 

fonght  firmly, 

flight  he  despised. 


As  may  be  seen  in  the  passages  here  cited^  the  crowded 
epithets  and  metaphors  of  the  romances  and  earlier  reli- 
gious poems  are  not  found  in  these  later  productions. 
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§  III.  The  Anglo-Latin  Writers. 
1.  While  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
thus  modifying  the  old  national  literature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  a  foreign  literature  was  brought  in  with  it»  which 
was  soon  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  Many  of 
the  missionaries  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  justly 
regarded  as  its  fathers^  were  distinguished  as  scholars, 
and  by  their  example  a  general  love  of  learning  was 
soon  spread  amongst  their  converts.  Schools  had  been 
already  foimded  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  is,  however,  to  two  foreign  scholars,  Theodore 
and  Adrian,  who  were  sent  into  England  early  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  same  century,  that  we  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  learning  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Theodore,  a 
native  of  Tarsus,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  even  at  Rome  was  famous  for  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  profane  as  weU  as  sacred  literature,  and  that 
equally  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.*  His  firiend 
the  Abbot  Adrian  was  by  birth  an  African,  but,  like  his 
companion,  he  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Bede,  ^^  exceed-^ 
ingly  skilled  both  in  Ghreek  and  Latin ;''  f  and  he  is  termed 
by  William  of  Malmsbury  ^*  a  fountain  of  letters  and  a 
river  of  arts.^'t  These  two  foreigners  first  began  to  teach 
openly,  in  conjunction  with  the  Christian  &ith,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
their  school  was  so  well  attended,  that,  when  Bede  wrote 
his  history,  there  were  still  alive  some  of  their  scholars, 

*  Bede»  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  W.  e.  1.  and  his  Hist.  Abbat.  Wiremnth.  p.  SSS, 
in  the  Cologne  edition  of  hia  works.  The  genuine  penitential  of  Theodoie, 
preserred  in  tfaie  Library  of  Corp.  Chr.  Col.  Cambridge,  will  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  new  edition  of  the  A.-S.  Laws. 

t  Bede,  HUt.  Eccl.  i^. 

X  Qvi  esset  fons  litteranim,  rivns  artinm.    W.  Malms,  de  Pontif.  p.  340. 
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who,  as  he  assures  us,  were  as  well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  as  in  their  own  native  tongue.*  Amongst  those 
who  had  profited  most  by  Adrian's  teaching  was  Aldhelm 
of  Sherbum. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxons  approached  the  intellectual  field 
which  was  thus  laid  open  to  them  with  extraordinary 
avidity.  They  were  like  the  adventurous  traveller  who  has 
just  landed  on  a  newly  discovered  shore :  the  very  obstacles 
which  at  first  stood  in  their  way,  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  there  only  to  stimulate  their  zeal.  They  thus  soon 
gained  a  march  in  advance  even  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
same  age  in  which  learning  had  been  introduced  amongst 
them,  saw  it  reflected  back  with  double  lustre  on  those 
who  had  sent  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
England  possessed  a  number  of  scholars  who  would  have 
been  the  just  pride  of  the  most  enlightened  age ;  and  not 
only  teachers,  but  books  also,  were  sent  over  to  the  Franks 
and  Germans.  The  science  which  they  planted  there, 
continued  to  flourish  long  after  it  had  faded  at  home. 

3.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was  in  that  age  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  robuster  sex — ^the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies  ap» 
plied  themselves  to  study  with  equal  zeal,  and  almost  equal 
success.  It  was  for  their  reading  chiefly  that  Aldhelm 
wrote  his  book  De  Laude  Virginitatis.  The  female  corres- 
pondents of  Boniface  wrote  in  Latin  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
ladies  of  the  present  day  write  in  French,  and  their  letters 
often  show  much  elegant  and  courtly  feeling.  They 
sometimes  also  sent  him  specimens  of  their  skill  in  writing 
Latin  verse.  The  abbess  Eadburga  was  one  of  Boniface^s 
most  constant  friends ;  she  seems  to  have  frequently  sent 

*  Indido  est  qaod  usqae  hodie  supersunt  de  eorum  discipnliSi  qui  Lati- 
nam  Grascamque  linguam  se^ue  ac  propriam,  in  qua  nati  sunt,  norant.  Bede, 
Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  J. 
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him  books,  written  by  herself  or  by  her  scholars^  for  the 
instruction  of  his  German  converts  ;  and  on  one  occa-i 
sion  he  accompanies  his  letter  to  her  with  a  present 
of  a  silver  pen.'*'  Leobgitha,  one  of  her  pupils^  con- 
cludes a  letter  to  Boniface  by  offering  him  a  specimen 
of  her  acquirements  in  Latin  metres.^-^'  These  under- 
written verses/'  she  says,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose according  to  the  rules  derived  from  the  poets,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  presumption,  but  with  the  desire  of  exciting 
the  powers  of  my  slender  talents,  and  in  the  hope  of  thine 
assistance  therein*  This  art  I  have  learnt  from  Eadburga, 
who  is  ever  occupied  in  studying  the  divine  law/*t  The 
four  hexameters  which  follow  this  introduction,  though  not 
remarkable  for  elegance  or  correctness,  are  still  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  attainments  of  a  young  Anglo-Saxon 
dame.  They  are  addressed  as  a  concluding  benediction 
to  Boniface  himself: — 

**  Arbiter  omidpotenft  boIvi  qui  cvneta  creavit, 
In  regno  patris  semper  qui  lumine  folget ; 
Qna  jogiter  flagrans  sic  regnet  gloria  Christi, 
lUssnm  serret  semper  te  jnre  perenni." 

4.  The  zeal  for  the  study  of  foreign  literature,  joined 
with  religious  prejudices,  was  followed  by  another  result. 
As  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
ranks  of  people  were  seized  with  a  desire  of  visiting 
Rome,  the  source  from  which  had  issued  this  pure  stream 

*  Unum  graphinm  argenteum.  Bonifac.  Eplst.  p.  73,  in  his  works.  It 
is,  perhaps,  rather  a  license  thns  taken  in  calling  propAtfim,  a  pen  t  it  seems 
to  have  been  more  properly  a  kind  of  instrument  for  scraping  and  rubbing, 
which  the  scribe  held  in  his  hand  while  writing. 

t  Istos  autem  snbterseriptos  Tersieulos  componere  nitebar  secundum 
poeticse  tradidonis  disdplinam,  non  andacia  confidens,  sed  gracilis  ingenioli 
rudimenta  exdtare  cupiens,  et  tuo  auxilio  indigens.  Istam  artem  ab  Bad- 
burgse  magisterio  didici,  quae  indesinenter  legem  diyinam  rimari  non  cessat. 
lb.  p.  83. 
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of  doctrine  and  knowledge.    Bishops  and  priests  sought 
to  receive  confirmation  of  their  estate  and  doctrine  from 
the  hand  and  mouth   of  the   Pope;  multitudes  of  the 
middle  classes  left  their  homes  and  goods  to  spend  .their 
lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  see  of  the  apostle  Peter;  even 
princes  laid  down  their  crowns  in  order  to  end  their  days 
in  the  holy  city.    At  first  the  heads  of  the  church  encou- 
raged this  kind  of  pious  exile.    The  numerous  visits  to 
Rome  brought  with  them  many  advantages ;  they  increased 
the  general  taste  for  knowledge^  and  gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of 
intellectual  adventure  and  research;  and  the  travellers  often 
spent  their  time  in  that  city  of  science  and  learning  in 
transcribing  old  manuscripts^  or  their  money  in  purchasing 
them ;  so  that^  in  addition  to  many  of  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies of  life,  they  came  home  laden  with  books.    But  it 
was  soon  found  that  this  rage  for  travelling  to  Italy  was 
attended  with  great  evils  and  inconveniences ;  and  it  is 
strongly  condemned  by  Boniface^  who  laments^  in  some  of 
his  letters,  that  the  pilgrims  were  continually  falling  off 
before  the  temptations   and  dangers  which  befel  them 
among  strange  people  in  unknown  lands.    The  women,  in 
particular,  who  left  their  homes  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming nuns  at  Rome,  were  sometimes  drawn  into  a  less 
respectable  way  of  living  in  the  towns  that  lay  in  their  way, 
and  their  conduct  was  more  likely  to  throw  disgrace  than 
lustre  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.* 

5.  In  England,  during  the  eighth  century,  the  multipli- 
cation of  books  was  very  great.  The  monks  were  etou- 
lous  of  attaining  skill^  in  writing  and  illuminating.  At  a 
later  period,  this  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  accomplish- 

*  Quia  magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  pancis  remanentibus  integris.  Perpaucse 
eaim  sunt  civitates  in  Longobai'dia,  vei  in  Francia,  ant  in  Gallia,  in  qua 
non  sit  adultcra  vel  meretrix  generis  Anglorum,  quod  scandalum  est,  etc. 
Bonifac.  Epist.  p.  105. 
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ments  even  of  so  great  a  man  as  Dunstan.*  Diligence  and 
industry,  in  the  absence  of  the  more  speedy  process  of 
printing,  enabled  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  only  to  form 
several  public  libraries  in  England,  as  well  as  private  col- 
lections, but  also  to  send  out  of  the  country  books  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Boniface,  while  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  on  ^the  Continent,  addresses  frequent  de- 
mands of  this  kind  to  his  brethren  at  home ;  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  constantly  applying  for  copies  of  new  books, 
or  such  as  were  not  yet  known  in  England,  which  he  might 
chance  to  meet  with,  in  order  to  increase  their  own  stores. 
At  one  time  he  asks  for  some  works  of  Bede, — ^at  another 
time  he  prays  one  of  his  friends  to  send  him  some  of  those 
of  Aldhelm,  ^^  to  console  him  amidst  his  labours  with  these 
memorials  of  that  holy  bishop  ;*'  and  on  one  occasion  he 
asks  the  abbess  Eadburga  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  Oospels  to 
be  written  magnificently  in  letters  of  gold,  and  sent  to  him 
in  Germany,  that  his  converts  there  might  be  impressed 
with  a  proper  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings.t  A  simi- 
lar volume  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  been  given  by  Wilfrid 
to  the  church  of  York,  where  it  was  an  object  of  great 
admiration;  it  contained  the  four  Gospels  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  purple  vellum,  and  its  cover,  made  of 
solid  gold,  was  studded  with  gems  and  precious  stones.;^ 
Many  specimens  of  the  magnificent  writings  of  this  age 
are  still  preserved.    A  no])le  copy  of  the  Gospels,  written 

*  Artem  scribendi,  necne  citharizandi,  pariterque  pingendi  peritiam  dili- 
genter  excoluit.  Life  of  DnngtoD,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Cleopat.  B.  xiii.  fol. 
09,  r".  (by  Bridferth.) 

t  Bonifac.  Epist.  p.  81. 

t  Addens  quoque  Sanctns  Pontifex  noster  inter  alia inanditum 

ante  seculiB  nostria  quoddam  miraculum.  Nam  quatuor  Eyangelift  de  anro 
pnrissimo  in  membranis  depurpuratis,  coloratis,  pro  animse  suse  remedio 
scribere  jnssit;  necnon  et  bibliothecam  libromm  eorum  omnem  de  anro 
purissimo  et  gemmis  pretiosissimis  fabrefactam,  compaginare  inclnsores 
gemmarum  prscepit,  etc.    Eddii  Vita  Wilfridi,  p.  60,  in  Gale's  Scriptores. 

p2 
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at  Lindisfame  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventh  century, 
after  haying  escaped  many  perils  both  by  fire  and  floods  is 
now  deposited  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum^  where  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Durham  Book  ;^  but  the  rich  cover  which  once  inclosed  it 
has  long  disappeared.  It  was,  indeed,  but  a  short-sighted 
devotion  to  apply  these  valuable  materials  to  such  a  pur- 
pose; for  amidst  the  troubles  which  came  on  a  littie  later 
•—internal  dissensions^  and  the  ravages  of  a  foreign  enemy 
who  respected  not  the  faith  in  which  they  had  originated 
<— the  books  were  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  which 
their  exterior  dress  had  excited. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  the  principal 
seats  of  learning  were  in  Kent,  and  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  continued  long  after  to  flourish  at  Malmsbury,  and 
in  some  other  places.  But  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
seems  to  have  a£Forded  a  still  more  congenial  situation ; 
and  the  school  established  at  York,  by  Wilfred  and  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  was  soon  famous  throughout  Christendom. 
Egbert  taught  there  Latin,  Greeks  and  Hebrew;  and 
the  vast  collection  of  books,  which  had  been  amassed  by 
him  and  his  predecessors,  afforded  great  facility  to  literary 
pursuits.  Alcuin,  who  was  one  of  his  scholars^  frequently 
dwells  with  pleasure,  in  his  letters^  on  the  memory  of  his 
ancient  master  and  early  studies,  and  contrasts  the  lite- 
rary stores  amongst  which  he  had  been  bred  with  the 
barrenness  of  France.  In  7^6,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
his  school  at  Tours,  he  writes  to  Charlemagne—*^  I  here 
feel  severely  the  want  of  those  invaluable  books  of  scho- 
lastic erudition  which  I  had  in  my  own  country,  by  the 
kind  and  most  affectionate  industry  of  my  master,  and 

*  It  was  written  by  Bishop  Eadfred,  then  only  a  monk.  Eadfred  died  in 
7S1.  A  rery  interesting  popular  accotmt  of  this  manuscript  is  giren  in 
Brayley*s  Graphic  lUnstrator,  p.  355. 
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also  in  some  measure  by  my  own  humble  labours.  Let 
me  therefore  propose  to  your  excellency^  that  I  send  over 
thither  some  of  our  youth^  who  may  collect  for  us 
all  that  is  necessary,  and  bring  back  with  them  into 
France  the  flowers  o/Briiain"*  In  his  metrical  history 
of  the  church  of  York^f  Alcuin  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  library;  he  tells  us  that  it  contained, 
amongst  many  other  books  which  he  thought  of  less 
consequence,  the  works  of  Jerome,  Hilarius,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Pope  Leo,  Basil,  Ful- 
gentius,'Cassiodoru8,  John  Chrysostom,  and  Victorinus^ 
with  those  of  the  native  writers,  Bede  and  Aldhelm« 
Among  the  historical  writers  and  philosophers  there  were 
Orosius,  Boethius,  Pompeius  (probably  Justin),  Pliny> 
Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  The  poets  who  were  then  chiefly 
read  were  all  found  there^  such  as  Seduhus,  Juvencus^ 
Alcimus,  Clemens  (t.  e*  Prudentius),  Prosper,  Paulinus, 
Arator,  Fortunatus,  Lactantius ;  and,  of  the  antients,  he 
mentions  Virgil,  Statins,  and  Lucan,  as  being  at  that 
time  the  most  esteemed.  The  grammarians  were  also 
numerous,  such  as  Probus,  Phocas,  Donatus,  Priscian,  Ser- 
vius,  Eutychfais,  Pompeius  (probably  Festus),  and  Com- 
mianus.  In  &ct,  books  of  Theology  and  Grammar  were 
those  most  studied  and  sought  after  at  this  period,  and  are 
the  subjects  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  correspond- 
ents of  Boniface  in  their  inquiries  after  new  works.  In  a 
volume  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  written  not  much 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  original 
possessor,  whose  name  was  Athelstan,  a  great  reader,  as  it 
appears,  of  grammatical  and  scientific  books,  has  inserted  on 
one  of  the  pages  a  catalogue  of  his  own  library ;  it  consisted 
of  Isidore^s  treatise  de  Natura  Rerum^  at  that  period  one 

*  Alcninii  Epifltolse,  p.  53^  in  hif  works. 

t  Alcoin.  de  Pontif;  etc.    Ebprac.  p.  730,  in  Gale's  Scriptoree . 
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of  the  text-books  of  general  science^  and  a  book  of  calcu- 
lations^ or  arithmetic,  which  he  had  obtained  from  a 
priest  named  Alfwold ;  his  grammatical  treatises  were  two 
works  on  metres,  the  less  and  greater  Donatus,  a  gloss  on 
Cato,  and  another  on  Donatus,  and  an  anonymous  trea- 
tise on  Grammar,  with  a  book  of  THalogueSy  the  subject 
of  which  is  uncertain.  The  only  book  falling  under  the 
class  of  theology  is  a  copy  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
there  are  two  poets,  Persius  and  Sedulius.*  But  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  custom  in  cataloguing 
books  to  give  the  title  of  the  first  work  in  the  volume 
only,  and  that  the  volume  in  which  this  list  is  found, 
and  which  is  described  in  it  by  the  title  of  Isidore 
de  Natura  Rerum,  contains,  in  addition  to  that  treatise, 
Bede*s  Poem  De  Die  JudicH,  a  work  of  Priscian,  a 
glossary  of  uncommon  Latin  words,  and  some  other 
things  ;  we  may  conclude  that  Athelstan^s  library  was  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  With  these  libraries  may  be 
compared  that  of  Bishop  Leofric,  which  he  gave  to  the 
church  of  Exeter  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
after  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  become  more  popular 
with  the  writers  of  books.  In  this  collection,  consisting 
of  near  sixty  volumes,  there  were  twenty-eight  con- 
taining English  works,  mostly  theology,  hymns,  homi- 
lies, and  translations  of  scripture,  but  including  King 
Alfred's  translation  of  Boethius,  and  the  great  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  is  still  preserved  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Exeter  Book,t  in  a  fly-leaf  of  which 

*  Ms  syndoQ  'Sa  bee  )>e  ^E^estanes  wseran.  de  Natura  Rerum.  Persius.  De 
Arte  Metrica.  Donatum  minorcm.  Excerptiones  de  Mctrica  Arte.  Apo- 
calipsin.  Donatum  majorem.  Alchuinum.  Glossam  super  Catonem.  Libcllum 
de  Grammatica  Arte  quie  incipit,  Terra  qua  pars.  Sedulium.  and  i.  ge-rim 
woes  Alfwoldes  preostes.  Glossa  mper  Donatum,  Dialogorum, — MS.  Cotton. 
Domit.  A.  I.  fol.  55,  v".  The  last  two  articles  seem,  by  the  writing,  to 
have  been  added  to  the  library  after  the  list  was  first  written. 

f  The  ori|;inal  MS.  Bomewhat  dilapidated,  remains  at  EiiQttT.     A  care« 
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the  catalogue  is  inserted.  The  Latin  works  in  this  collec- 
tion were,  in  theology^  the  Pastorale  and  Dialogues  of 
Gregory,  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  with  various  other 
separate  portions  of  the  Bible,  a  Martyrology,  the  Lives 
of  the  Apostles,  various  theological  works  of  Bede  and 
Isidore,  and  some  anonymous  treatises  of  the  same  kind ; 
in  philosophy,  there  were  Boethius  de  Consolatione,  the 
Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  Isidore^s  Etymologies ;  in  history, 
Orosius,  a  very  popular  book  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  the 
poets  mentioned  are  the  ordinary  Christian  writers  then 
most  in  repute.  Prosper,  several  volumes  of  Prudentius, 
Sedulius,  and  Arator,  with  Persius  and  Statins.  The  con^ 
tents  of  these  three  libraries,  those  of  a  great  scholastic 
establishment,  of  a  private  individual,  and  of  a  bishop,  will 
give  a  very  fair  view  of  the  class  of  foreign  writers  most 
generally  read  by  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  consequently 
those  on  which  their  literary  taste  was  moulded.  The 
numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Saxon  period  which  are  still 
preserved  contain  chiefly  the  same  works,  except  that  there 
we  find  many  names  of  less  celebrity  which  do  not  appear 
in  these  lists,  and  also  a  greater  number  of  classical  authors, 
such  as  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  some  of  the 
more  common  prose  writers  of  antiquity. 

7.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt,  not  only  from  the 
manuscripts  of  them  which  are  still  found  written  in  a 
Saxon  hand,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  quote  them  in  their  works,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading  many  of  the  best  Latin  authors. 
Bede  quotes  by  name,  in  his  tracts  on  grammar  and 
metres,  along  with  Arator,  Fortunatus,  Sedulius,  Prosper, 
Paulinus,  Juvencus,  Prudentius,  and  Ambrose,  the  writ- 
ings of  Virgil  very  frequently,  as  well  as  those  of  Ovid, 

fUUy  executed  fac-simile  copy  has  been  deposited  in  the  British  Maseuoii 
where  it  is  ranged  among  the  Additional  MSS.  under  the  number  9067* 
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Lucan,  whom  he  terms  ^'poeta  veteranus/^  Lucretius^ 
and  Homer,  and  he  speaks  even  of  these  two  latter  poets 
as  if  he  were  well  acquainted  with  their  works.*  In  his 
tract  de  Orthograpkia,  with  Virgil  and  Ovid^  he  quotes 

*  The  way  in  which  Bede  speaks  of  these  two  writers  scarcely  leaves 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  read  them  In  the  original 
knguagei.  In  the  printed  edition  of  his  treatise  de  Arte  Metrica  (Opera, 
torn.  i.  p.  42),  he  speaks  of  the  character  of  '^  Lucretii  Carmina,"  and  in  the 
same  tract,  on  another  occasion  (p.  38),  he  quotes  a  line,  when  speaking  of 
the  quantity  which  Lucretius  gives  to  the  word  aqua^~ 

Quae  calidum  faciunt  aqum  tactum  atque  raporem. 

This  line  is  found  in  Lucret.  de  Rer.  Nat.  VI.  869,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  quoted  by  any  of  the  grammarians.  Moreover,  curiously  enough,  the 
word  aqtuB  itself  is  a  mere  gloss  for  iaticis,  and  is  found  only  in  this 
quotation  of  Bede,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  been  an  error  of  the 
manuscript  which  that  scholar  used.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  many  of 
Bede's  observations,  in  the  tract  here  quoted,  are  extremely  judicious. 

With  regard  to  Homer,  Bede  quotes  him  for  the  quantity  which  he  gme- 
rally  giyes  to  a  short  final  syllable  that  falls  at  the  beginning  of  a  foot,  and 
in  a  manner  that  seems  to  imply  that  he  read  the  poet  in  Greek  (de  Arte 
Met.  ib.  p.  37).  We  might  bring  many  passages  together  which  seem  almost 
to  prove  that  Homer  continued  to  be  read  in  the  schools  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  older  system  of  school  learning  was  thrown  out 
by  Aristotle,  and  the  new  philosophy-course.  In  the  curious  fabliau  (of  the 
thirteenth  century),  published  by  M.  Jubinal  in  his  Tsluable  edition  of  the 
works  of  Butebeuf,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts,"  where  the  old 
and  new  system  are  drawn  up  in  combat  against  each  other,  we  have  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  principal  books  read  in  the  ancient  grammar- 
course,  which  are  identical  vrith  those  read  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  above 
stated,  with  this  exception,  that  the  classical  vmters  are  here  rather  moro 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  others.  Aristotle  meets  Grammar  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle— 


Aristote,  qui  fu  k  pi<$, 
Si  fist  ch^oir  Gramaire  enverse. 
Lors  i  a  point  mesire  Perse, 
Dant  Juvenal  et  dant  Orasce, 
Virgile,  Lucain,  et  Etasce, 
£t  S4dule,  Propre,  Pradence, 
Arator,  Omer,  et  Terence : 
Tuit  chapl^rent  sor  Aristote, 
Qui  fu  fers  com  chastel  sor  mote. 


Aristotle,  who  was  on  foot. 
Knocked  Grammar  down  flat 
Then  there  rode  up  master  Perslus, 
Dan  JuYenal  and  Dan  Horace, 
Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Statius, 
And  SeduliuB,  Prosper,  Prudentius, 
Arator,  HwMr^  and  Terence : 
They  all  fell  upon  Aristotle, 
Who  was  M  bold  as  a  eastle  on  a  hill. 
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Horaoe,  Terence,  Laberius,  Varro,  Cornelius  Severus, 
Macer,  Pacuyiua,  and  Lucilius,  but  be  may  have  taken 
some  of  these  only  at  second  hand.  Aldhelm,  in  his 
prose  introduction  to  the  i£nigmata,  quotes  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  whom  he  calls  lyricus,  Persius,  and  Lucan,  with 
Prosper  and  Arator.  Alcuin  also,  in  hb  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  tracts,  brings  frequent  examples  from  Virgil, 
Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  Lucan* 

8.  The  authors  here  enumerated,  studied  in  a  right 
spirit,  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  given  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  a  correct  and  pure  taste  in  Latin  poetry.  But 
unfortunately  they  imbibed  prejudices  even  at  the  foun- 
tain head.  At  Rome,  the  classical  writers  had  long  ceased 
to  be  popular ;  for  the  zeal  which  often  led  the  Christians, 
in  their  estimation  of  the  sentiment,  into  an  injudicious 
depreciation  of  the  language  when  adorned  only  by  its 
own  beauties,  had  already  condemned  them  to  that  neglect 
under  which  many  of  them  were  perishing.  Those  which 
are  preserved  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  gramma- 
rians who  flourished  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  such 
as  Priscian  and  Donatus,  who,  by  their  continual  quota* 
tions,  gave  some  of  them  a  certain  value  in  the  eyes  of 
men  who  made  those  grammarians  an  important  part  of 
their  studies.  It  is  almost  solely  in  grammatical  treatises, 
that  we  find  these  authors  quoted  during  the  age  which 
produced  the  principal  Latin  writers  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  although  most  of  the  Anglo-Latin  f^oets  were  con- 
tinually endeavouring  to  imitate  them.  Aldhelm,  it  is  true^ 
quotes  Virgil  more  than  once  in  his  prose  treatise  de  Laude 
VirffinitatiSySLnd  Alcuin  quotes  him  sometimes  in  his  letters^ 
though  he  speaks  of  him  in  a  very  disparaging  tone.  We 
are  told  by  an  anonymous,  but  ancient,  writer  of  his  life, 
that  Alcuin,  ^'  having  in  his  youth  read  the  books  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  the  tie^  of  Virgil/'  as  he  ad- 
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vanced  in  years^  came  to  a  more  sober  judgment^  and 
would  neither  hear  them  himself^  nor  permit  his  scholars 
to  read  them; — **The  sacred  poets,*'  said  he,  *^are 
enough  for  you ;  ye  have  no  need  to  pollute  yourselves 
with  the  luxurious  eloquence  of  Virgil's  language/'* 
— and  he  severely  scolded  one  of  his  scholars,  named 
Sigulf,  because  he  had  been  discovered  reading  that  poet 
in  private.  The  story  cannot  be  true  in  detail,  because 
Alcuin  quotes  Virgil  by  name  in  his  later  letters  $  but  it 
shows  us  clearly,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  in  the  ninth,  when  this  life  was  probably 
written,  the  reading  of  the  classic  poets  was  not  gene- 
rally countenanced,  although  they  were  still  believed  to 
possess  beauties  which  might  fascinate  the  mind,  and 
there  were  persons  who  still  persisted  in  seeking  them 
out.  This,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the  case  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  because  they  were 
always  read  in  conjunction  with  the  grammarians  in  the 
schools.  At  a  later  date  than  the  age  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  the  historian  of  the  Monastery  of  Ely 
declaims  against  '*  the  fables  of  the  Gentiles,"  which, 
^'  painted  and  dressed  in  rhetorical  figures,"  were  then  read 
in  the  schools,  and  declares  that  he  was  moved  with  the 
emulation  of  writing  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  saints  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  Christ,  in  order  to  supply  their 
placet 

*  Legerat  isdem  vir  Domini  libros  juTenis  antiquontm  Philosopbomm, 
Virgiliique  mendacia,  quae  nolebat  jam  ipse  nee  audire,  neque  discipulos 
Buos  legere,  *'  sufficiunt,"  inqniens,  ''divini  poetae  vobis,  nee  egetis  luzu- 
riosfl  sermonis  VirgilU  vos  poUai  facundi&." — VUa  Aicuini,  in  the  first  vol. 
of  his  works,  p.  Ixvi. 

t  Cumqae  gentilium  figmenta,  sive  deliramenta,  com  omni  stadio  videa* 
mns  composita,  coloribus  rhetoricis  omata  et  quasi  quodammodo  depicta, 
categoricis  syllogismis  et  argumentationibus  circnmfulta  et  corroborata,  in 
gymnaaiia  et  scholis  publice  celebrata  et  cum  laude  recitata,  dignnm  duximua 
ut  sanetonun  dicta  et  facta  describantur^  et  de^cripta  ad  laudem  et  honorem 
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9.  The  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  naturally  took  chiefly  for 
their  models  in  poetry  the  works  of  the  Christian  poets 
which  recur  so  often  in  their  manuscripts^  and  it  might 
weU  be  expected  that  the  imitators  of  writers  who  were 
already  far  removed  from  classic  eloquence  and  purity 
of  style^  would  themselves  sink  still  lower  in  the  scale. 
Several  circumstances  joined  their  influence  in  vitiating  the 
style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers.  The  narrow  partiality  of 
Theodore,  Adrian,  and  their  scholars,  for  the  study  of 
Greek,*  had  given  a  wrong  turn  to  their  literary  taste; 
and  this  appears  in  the  multitude  of  Greek  words  and 
expressions  which  they  grafted  upon  the  Latin  language, 
so  as  to  render  their  writings  sometimes  quite  unin- 
telligible. The  imitations  of  the  classical  writers  which 
appear  in  their  poetry,  are,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
later  times,  little  better  than  the  stringing  together  of  so 
many  old  phrases,  or  the  use  of  a  certain  word,  not 
because  it  is  itself  appropriate,  but  because  some  one  of 
the  old  poets  had  used  it  in  a  similar  position.  They  at 
the  same  time  fell  into  an  error  committed  more  or  less 
by  imitators  in  every  age ;  they  chose,  in  preference  to 
all  others,  those  expressions,  or  words,  or  uses  of  words, 
wliich  ought  not  to  be   imitated,  being   exceptions  to 

Christi  referantur,  etc.  Historia  Sliensis,  in  Gale's  Scriptoree,  p.  463. 
This  history  was  written  at  an  early  date.  Does  the  writer  allude  to  the 
Saxon  schools  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge  ? 

*  The  partiality  for  the  study  of  Greek  is  exhibited  in  the  following  curious 
enumeration  of  characteristics  of  different  nations,  preserved  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  (Calig.  A.  xv ;  fol.  12S,  ▼«.) — Sapi- 
entia  Grsecorum,  inyidia  Judseorum,  superbia  Romanorum,  largitas  Longo- 
bardorum,  sobrietas  Gothorum,  elevatio  Francorum,  gula  Gallorum,  ira 
Brittonum,  stultitia  Saxonum,  libido  Scottorum,  crudelitas  Pictorum. — It  is 
very  desirable  that  such  lists  as  this,  written  at  different  periods  and  among 
different  people,  should  be  collected  together — they  would  give  us  a  curious 
view  of  the  history  of  national  character.  A  similar  list,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  will  b«  found  in  BeliquitB  Antiqutt,  No.  1,  p.  5, 
(Pickering,  1839.) 
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rules>  and  which  we  consider  allowable  in  the  pure  Latin 
writers,  simply  because  we  believe  that  when  they  wrote, 
they  would  not  have  taken  liberties  which  were  not 
allowable;  and  these  expressions,  because  they  were  strange 
and  uncommon,  they  repeated  over  and  over  again  with 
lavish  profusion.  The  character  of  their  native  poetry 
led  them  also  to  affect  a  style,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
which  in  their  Latin  is  often  intolerably  pompous  and 
inflated.  To  all  these  sins  we  must  add  another:  the 
early  Anglo-Latin  poets  delighted  in  nothing  more  than 
ingenious  conceits,  enigmatical  expressions,  puns,  and 
alliteration.  Thus  Alcuin,  to  quote  one  example  among 
a  thousand,  although  he  certainly  knew  perfectly  well  the 
meaning  of  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  yet  in  his  metri- 
cal history  of  the  See  of  York,  when  describing  their 
condition  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  he  cannot 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  telling  us  that  they  then 
deserved  their  name  of  Savons,  because  they  were  as  hard 
as  stones^^ 

DuHHam  propter  dicti  cognomine  Saxi. 
Aldhelm,  in  addition  to  his  love  of  Greek  words,  fills  his 
poems  with  alliterative  lines  like  the  following — 

Pallida  jpurpureopingia  qui  flore  tireta. 
and  again — 

Kt/?otiora  cnplt,  quam/mUiet/yectlne  chordas 
Queis  psalmista  i^ius/iBallelMt  cantibas  olim. 

Alcuin,  in  the  following  initial  lines  of  a  short  poem> 
gives  us  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  cutting  up  and 
dividing  words,  which  was  also  not  uncommonly  prac- 
tised by  the  continental  Latin  poets,  from  his  time  to 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century^^ 

En  tans  Albinus,  steTis  ereptns  ab  undig^ 
Veaerat  altithroAo  nunc  nMeraate  JHo. 
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Te  cnpiens  igfpel'  peregrinuB  'lore  camoenui 
O  Cori[d]oD !  Cori[d]on  I  dulcis  amice  satu.* 

10.  Alcorn  and  Aldhelm  were  the  chief  Anglo-Latin 
poets  of  this  period.  Aldhelm  possessed  all  the  defects 
above  enumerated*  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  the  an- 
cients j  he  was  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  and  he  filled  his 
writings  with  foreign  words  and  clumsy  compounds ;  he 
was  also  a  lover  and  composer  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse^ 
and  he  shows  a  deeply  rooted  taste  for  alliteration  and 
pompous  diction  I  and  in  addition  to  these  defects  we 
see  in  his  writings  generally  a  bad  choice  of  words^  with 
harsh  sentences^  and  a  great  deficiency  in  true  delicacy 
and  harmony .f  In  a  word,  Aldhelm^s  writings,  popular 
as  they  once  were,  exhibit  a  very  general  want  of  good 
taste.  For  an  example  of  this,  we  need  only  cite  one  of 
the  embellishments  of  his  metrical  treatise  de  Laude  Vir- 
ffinumy  where  he  tells  the  story  of  St.  Scholastica,  how, 
when  she  had  failed  by  her  arguments  and  persuasions  in 
prevailing  on  her  brother  to  embrace  Christianity,  she 
fell  on  her  knees  in  prayer  by  his  sidcj  how  a  fearful 
storm  immediately  burst  over  the  house,  and  how  the 

*  AlcninTifl  "  Ad  DUcijnUum,*^  Poems,  p.  335,  in  his  works.  Abbo,  in 
the  b^;inning  of  the  tenth  centnry,  inserts  que  in  the  middle  of  a  com- 
pounded word,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  as  ocgwddena  and  tnquesulamf  for 
oeeidensque  and  insuktmqne. 

f  William  of  Malmsbury,  himself  a  good  scholar  for  his  age,  has  left  ns 
a  cnrious  estimate  of  Aldhelm's  character,  in  which  he  confesses  the  orer- 
pompons  style  of  the  Anglo-Latin  writers.  "  Denique  Grteci  inyolnt^,  Ro- 
mani  splendid^,  Angli  pompaticS  dictare  sclent.  Id  in  omnibus  antiquis 
chartis  est  animadvertere,  quantum  quibusdam  yerbis  abtrusis  et  ex  Gneco 
petitis  delectentnr.  Moderatius  tamen  se  agit  Aldelmus,  nee  nisi  perraro 
et  necessario  yerba  ponit  exotica.  Allegat  Catholicos  sensns  sermo  facundus, 
et  Tiolentissimas  assertiones  exomat  color  rhetoricus.  Quem  si  perfecte 
legeris,  et  ex  acumine  Graecum  putabis,  et  ex  nitore  Romanum  jurabis,  et 
ex  pompa  Anglum  intelliges.''  Vit.  Aldelm.  p.  339.  If  this  writer  alludes  to 
the  monastic  charters  given  under  the  Saxon  Kings,  they  are  certainly 
written  in  the  strangest  *' jargon*'  that  it  is  possible  to  coneeive,  and  Ald- 
helm is  purity  itself  in  comparison  with  them.  Perhaps  charts  only  means 
books. 
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unbelieving  brother  was  convinced  by  the  miracle.  A 
better  poet  would  have  dwelt  upon  the  terrors  of  the 
storm — on  its  effect  upon  the  house  which  held  Scholastica 
and  her  brother — and  on  the  qualms  which  the  roaring  of 
the  thxmder  and  the  flashing  of  the  forked  lightnings 
struck  into  hia  breast  But  Aldhelm  loses  sight  of  his 
immediate  subject  in  his  eagerness  to  describe  a  real 
storm ;  it  is  true  he  tells  us  there  was  wind,  and  thunder, 
and  lightning,  and  that  they  affected  both  heaven  and 
earth,  but  he  finds  out  that  there  was  rain  also,  and  that 
the  earth  was  moistened,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
calculate  its  effects  in  swelling  the  rivers  and  flooding 
the  distant  vallies,  all  which  circumstances  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  virgin  saint  or  her  unbelieving  kinsman. 
Aldhelm  certainly  describes  a  storm,  but  it  is  not  a 
storm  made  for  the  occasion.  The  lines,  taken  by  them- 
selves, are  comparatively  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
poet's  talents — 

Mox  igitur  coelnm  nimboso  turbine  totum 
Et  convexa  poll  nigrescunt  aethere  (urvo  ; 
Mnrmura  yasta  sonant  flammis  commista  corascis, 
Et  tremuit  teilus  magno  fremebunda  fragore ; 
Humida  rorifluis  humectant  yellera  gnttia, 
Irrigat  et  terram  tenebrosis  imbribus  aer, 
Complentur  valles,  et  largafluenta  redundant. 

11.  Alcuin  has,  on  the  whole,  more  simplicity  and  less 
pretension  in  his  poetry  than  his  predecessor  Aldlielm,  and 
so  far  he  is  more  pleasing ;  but,  unfortunately,  where  the 
latter  was  turgid  and  bombastic,  the  former  too  often  runs 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  being  flat  and  spiritless.  His 
style  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  calm  details  of 
natural  scenery.  The  description  of  the  city  of  York,  at 
this  early  period  one  of  the  most  frequented  commercial 
towns  in  England,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  this 
poet ;  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and  cor- 
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rectness,  for  which  we  may  look  in  vain  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aldhehn. 

Hanc  piflcosa  suis  nndis  interloit  Usa, 
Florigeros  ripis  pnetendena  nndiqne  campos : 
Collibns  et  silvia  tellos  hinc  inde  deconii 
Nobilibusqne  locis  habitatio  pulchra,  salubria, 
Fertilitate  sui  multos  babitura  colonos. 
Quo  Yariis  populia  et  regnis  undique  lecti, 
Spe  Ittcri  veniunt,  quserentes  diTite  terra 
DWitiaSi  sedem  sibimet,  lucmmque,  laremque. 

De  Pontif,  etc.  Sborac.  v.  30. 

Alcuin  wrote  much  poetry,  on  various  subjects,  lives,  his- 
tories, elegies,  and  epigrams.  Perhaps  the  most  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  muse  is  the  elegy  on  the  destruction 
of  the  monastery  of  Lindis&me  by  the  Danes,  some  parts 
of  which  are  very  simple  and  pleasing.  His  history  of 
the  See  of  York  also  contains  some  good  passages. 

12.  The  Latin  poets  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not 
very  numerous.  During  the  eighth  century,  their  best 
period,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth,  we  find,  besides 
the  two  above  mentioned,  Bede  (the  universal  scholar) 
and  Boniface,  and  a  few  others,  such  as  Tahtwin,  Cuth- 
bert  of  Hereford,  Acca  of  Hexham,  and  Athelwolf  of  Lin- 
disfarne.  In  the  tenth  century,  Pridegode  wrote,  in  verse, 
the  Life  of  Wilfred,  and  the  Monk  Wolstan  that  of 
Swithin.  Henceforward  the  history  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry 
presents  almost  a  blank,  until  the  formation  of  a  school  of 
Latin  poets  in  the  twelfth  century,  some  of  whom  ap- 
proached the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age. 

13.  The  Latin  prose  writers  of  the  classic  ages  were 
very  little  read  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because  they  had 
not  the  same  powerful  allies  in  the  grammarians  to  keep 
them  in  countenance.  This  circumstance  explains  what 
has  frequently  been  observed  by  the  continental  writers, 
that  the  Christians  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  down 
to  the  tenth  and   eleyenth,  wrote    much    purer  Latin 
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in  their  poetry,  with  all  their  £aults^  than  in  their  prose 
compositions.  The  great  luminaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  employed  their  pens  chiefly  on  theology,  and  science 
as  far  as  it  was  then  studied;  and  their  writings,  not 
attractive  by  their  language^  offer  little  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  theological  writings  of  Bede,  Boni- 
face, and  Alcuin,  which  consist  chiefly  of  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  controversial  tracts  on  questions 
then  agitated,  exhibit  immense  power  of  mind,  disciplined 
by  the  most  profound  study,  and  characterized  by  much 
independence  of  thought.  Aldhelm  sacrifices  too  much  to 
rhetorical  ornament,  and  is  the  least  readable  of  them  all. 
We  have,  however,  two  classes  of  Anglo-Latin  prose  liter- 
ature during  the  Saxon  period,  which  make  amends  for  the 
apparent  deficiency  in  some  of  the  others* 

14.- Boniface  and  Alcuin  have  left  us  a  large  body  of 
familiar  letters,  which,  from  the  many  early  transcripts  of 
them  that  remain,  seem  to  have  been  the  delight  of  our 
forefathers  during  the  ninth  century,  and  which  deserve  to 
be  better  known  than  they  are,  even  at  the  present  day.  In 
these  letters,  although  the  same  subject  of  paramount  im- 
portance which  gave  rise  to  the  severer  writings  casts  a 
shade  of  character  over  the  whole,  yet  at  times  the  theo- 
logian and  scholar  throws  off  the  dulness  of  scholastic 
erudition,  shows  himself  the  attentive  correspondent,  and 
the  affectionate  friend,  and  amid  graver  business  indulges 
in  playful  compliments  and  sallies  of  wit.  Occasionally  the 
present  sent  by  a  friend  from  a  distant  land  wiU  produce  a 
joke  or  an  epigram ;  at  one  time  the  follies  of  contempo- 
raries will  draw  a  smile,  or  even  a  tear ;  while,  at  another, 
the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  the  devastation 
by  barbarous  enemies  of  some  beloved  spot,  is  received 
with  the  pathetic  elegance  of  heart-felt  sorrow.  The  cor- 
respondence of  Alcuin  is  peculiarly  lively,  and  his  letters 
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are  interesting  to  us  in  more  points  of  view  than  one.  In 
them,  the  fearful  struggles  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
between  the  iron-armed  warriors  of  the  west  and  the  Sara- 
cens who  had  conquered  Africa  and  Spain,  and  the  expe* 
ditions  of  Charlemagne  to  curb  the  Saxons  and  other 
tribes  who  paid  but  an  uncertain  obedience  to  his  sway, 
events  on  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  through  the 
misty  atmosphere  of  romance,  till  they  seem  little  better 
than  fables,  are  told  as  the  news  of  yesterday ;  and  the 
warrior  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  picturing  to  our 
minds,  sheathed  in  iron  and  stern  in  look,  employed  only  in 
bruising  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  or  oppressing  his  friends, 
not  less  than  the  hoary-headed  priest  whom  we  imagine 
in  flowing  robes,  with  calm  and  reverend  mien,  preaching 
salvation  to  herds  of  wild  men  but  just  emerging  from  the 
ignorance  of  pagan  superstition,  stands  himself  before  us 
suddenly  transformed  into  the  man  of  taste  and  the  elegant 
scholar.  It  is  thus  that,  when  we  abstract  ourselves  en-* 
tirely  from  the  outward  consideration  of  dress  and  posi- 
tion, from  the  ever-varying  attributes  of  age  and  country, 
these  letters  teach  us  the  instructive  lesson  that  the  mind, 
when  cultivated,  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages,  that  it  is 
capable  of  the  same  feelings,  the  same  tastes,  and  the  same 
intelligence,  and  that  these  show  themselves  naturally 
under  the  same  forms, — in  a  word,  that  the  old  saying  of 
the  poet — 

Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cummt, 
is  true  when  we  apply  it  to  the  mind  in  general,  and  when 
we  take  into  consideration  diversity  of  time  and  person, 
as  well  as  difference  of  place. 

15.  The  Anglo-Saxons  have  left  us  but  few  regular  his- 
tories. Tlie  Church  History  of  Bede,  the  less  important 
works  of  Asser  and  Athelweard,  and  two  or  three  monastic 
chronicles,  added  to  the  well-known  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 

VOL.  !•  B 
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cle,  are  nearly  all  we  have.  But  the  deficiency  in  this 
respect  is  amply  compensated  by  an  abmidance  of  bio- 
graphy, a  class  of  writing  for  which  our  Saxon  forefathers 
seem  to  have  had  an  especial  partiality.  Scarcely  a  scholar 
or  a  churchman  of  any  consequence  quitted  the  mortal 
stage,  but  instantly  some  one  of  his  immediate  friends,  or 
of  his  attendants  through  life,  consigned  his  history  to 
writing,  and  told  his  reminiscences,  and  not  unfrequently 
repeated  much  that  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  him 
whose  biography  he  had  undertaken.  These  lives  are 
peculiarly  interesting ;  like  Bede's  history,  they  frequently 
exhibit  the  credulity  of  their  authors ;  but  the  luminaries 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  did  not  Uve  immured  in  clois- 
ters ;  they  were  stirring  men  in  the  world,  the  counsellors 
of  princes,  not  only  attending  them  in  the  cabinet,  but 
sometimes  at  their  side  even  in  the  field ;  and  their  memoirs 
are  full  of  contemporary  anecdotes  of  political  history  as 
well  as  of  private  manners.  By  these  means,  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  we  have  as  good  mate- 
rials for  their  lives,  as  for  that  of  many  a  literary  character 
of  the  last  century. 

16.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  lives  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  matter  than  for  their  language.  In  the 
earlier  ages  the  disciples  of  the  great  scholars  seem  to  have 
written  much  worse  Latin  than  their  masters ;  thus  nothing 
can  be  more  harsh  than  the  style  of  Eddius,  in  his  life  of 
Wilfred,  written  at  the  begining  of  the  eighth  century. 
With  the  ninth  century  the  Latin  school  began  to  decline 
rapidly,  and  we  have  few  writers  of  talent  at  a  later  period. 
King  Alfred  complained  that  in  the  time  of  his  youth, 
soon  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  there  were  no 
'*  masters  "  to  teach  him,  that  is,  there  were  no  successors  to 
Bede,  and  Archbishop  Egbert,  and  Alcuin.  That  the  ninth 
century  was  illiterate  must  be  altogether  a  mistaken  no- 
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tion,  for  in  it  was  written  the  largest  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  which  are  now  left^  of  the  older  and  con- 
temporary Latin  writers.  But  the  vernacular  literature, 
which  had  formerly  been  known  only  as  one  that  was  sung 
and  preserved  in  the  memory,  and  perhaps  seldom  written, 
seems  to  have  been  now  gaining  ground,  and  to  have  been 
making  hasty  advances  towards  establishing  as  strong  a 
claim  to  the  title  of  ^'  book-learning/'  as  the  Latin  literature 
to  which  that  term  had  been  previously  given.  Such,  in 
fact,  was  the  position  which  it  had  gained  in  the  tenth  cen* 
tury,  when  therefore  we  may  suppose  that  literature  had 
become  much  more  generally  diffused.  The  earlier  part 
of  the  ninth  century  may  be  aptly  called  the  Affe  of 
Glosses.  It  is  apparently  in  manuscripts  of  that  period 
that  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  interlinear  translations 
of  the  words  of  the  Latin  writers  into  Anglo-Saxon,  a  sure 
sign  of  the  decay  of  Latin  scholarship.  The  book  which 
is  most  firequently  glossed  in  this  manner,  is  Aldhelm's 
prose  treatise  de  Laude  Virginitatis,  which,  being  full  of 
QrcBcisms,  and  having  been  written  principally  for  the 
edification  of  the  ladies,  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  Greek  as  in  Latin,  we  find  accom- 
panied by  glosses,  sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  other  books  which  are  found  most 
frequently  glossed  are  the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms,  with 
the  poems  of  Prudentius,  Prosper,  and  Sedulius.*  The 
Age  of  Glosses  naturally  led,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

•  Of  ftte  MSS.  of  Mdhelm»in  the  King's  Library  in  the  British  Mtiteam, 
two  are  attributed,  with  apparent  reason,  to  the  dghth  centttry,  and  neither 
of  these  are  glossed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though  one  of  them  Is  most  copiously 
glossed  in  Latin.  Two  are  written  in  a  hand  not  more  modem  than  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  are  glossed  here  and  there  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  fifth  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  or,  perhaps,  of 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  and  is  tery  full  of  glosses  In  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
poets  are  generally  glossed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century ;  the 
Gospel  sometimes  at  a  much  earlier  period;  and  the  Psalms  are  found 
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ninth  century,  to  the  //ye  of  iranslationsy  which  opened 
under  the  reign  of  the  immortal  Alfred. 

§  IV.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Prose  Writings, 
1.  Our  chief  authority  for  the  private  character  of  King 
Alfred  is  the  historian  Asser,  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
a  monk  of  Bangor,  in  Wales.  Asser's  testimony,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  extremely  valuable  and  interesting; 
but  he  indulges  too  much  in  trifles,  often  expressing  great 
astonishment  at  things  which  were  by  no  means  extraor- 
dinary, and  making  discoveries  of  what  was  not  new; 
and  he  frequently  judges  of  the  monarch  of  the  West 
Saxons  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  one  of  his  fellow 
monks.  In  those  days,  the  first  quality  of  a  King  was  not 
necessarily  the  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Alfred  appears, 
from  his  infancy,  to  have  received  a  princely  education. 
He  was  carefully  instructed  in,  and  habituated  to,  hunting 
and  other  royal  exercises,  and  from  an  eariy  age  he  was 
made  to  commit  to  memory  the  national  poetry,  to  which 
he  was  never  tired  of  listening.  It  was  his  love  for  this 
class  of  literature,  and  the  temptation  of  a  handsomely 
Avritten  manuscript  offered  to  him  by  his  mother,  that 
encouraged  the  royal  child  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
learning  to  read.*  This  he  did  not  attempt  until  his  twelfth 
year;  and  Asser,  probably  with  little  justice,  attributes 
this  supposed  tardiness  to  his  parents*  negligence.f 

glossed  a«  late  as  the  begining  of  the  eleventh,  and  even  in  the  twelfth  ren- 
tuiy,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  superb  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  R.  17,  1. 

*  Sed  Saxonica  poemata  die  noctuque  solers  auditor  relatu  aliorum  sepis- 
sime  audiens  docibilis  memoriter  retinebat,  in  omni  venatoria  arte  industrius 
venator,  incessabiliter  laborat  non  in  yanum.  .  .  .  Cum  ergo  qnodam  die 
mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribus  quendam  Saxonicum  poematicfc  artis  librum  quem 
in  manu  habebat  ostenderet,  etc.     Assert  Vita  Ai{fr,  ed.  M.  Parker,  p.  7  . 

t  Sed,  proh  dolor  1  indigna  suorum  pnrentum  et  nutritorum  incuria 
usque  ad  xii.  setatis  annum  aut  eo  ampliu9  illiteratus  remansit.    Id,  ib. 
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2.  In  Alfred's  time  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  had 
fallen  so  much  into  neglect,  that  even  the  priests  could 
scarcely  translate  the  church  service,  which  they  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  reading.  The  king  himself  regretted 
that  he  had  not  learnt  Latin  until  a  late  period  of  life  3 
but  his  sorrow  was  greater  for  the  general  ignorance  of  his 
countrymen  than  for  his  own  backwardness.  He  then,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Pastorale,  looked  back  with 
regret  to  the  flourishing  state  of  learning  in  England  at  an 
earlier  period,  "  and  how  they  came  hither  from  abroad  to 
seek  wisdom  and  doctrine  in  this  land,  whereas  we  must 
now  get  it  from  without,  if  we  wiU  have  it  at  all.''*  He  tells 
us  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne  there  were  few  persons 
south  of  the  Humber  who  could  translate  from  Latin  into 
English,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  were  much 
better  provided  on  the  other  side  of  that  river.  ^^  I  also 
called  to  mind,"  says  the  royal  writer,  **  how  I  saw,  before 
it  was  all  spoiled  and  burnt,  that  the  churches  throughout 
the  whole  English  nation  stood  filled  with  treasures  and 
with  books,  and  also  with  a  great  multitude  of  God's  ser- 
vants, yet  they  reaped  very  little  of  the  fruit  of  those 
books,  because  they  could  understand  nothing  of  them, 
since  they  were  not  written  in  their  own  native  tongue.^t 
He  then  proceeds  to  express  his  wonder  that  the  great 
scholars  who  had  formerly  lived  in  this  island  had  not 
translated  the  Latin  books  into  English ;  but  he  attributes 
this  to  the  little  expectation  which  they  could  ever  have 

*  And  htt  man  nt  on  borde  iKrisdome  and  lare  hider  on  land  solite,  and  hu 
we  hi  nu  sceoldon  ate  begitan,  gif  we  hi  habban  sceoldon.  Alfred^  Pr*>f,  to 
Greffory's  Pasioralef  ed,  M.  Parker, 

f  y«ge-mundeic  eac  huic  ge-seah  sr  (nun  \>t  hit  eal  for-heregod  waere  and 
for-bserned,  hu>a  circan  geond  eal  Angel-cyn  stodon  ma'Sma  and  boca  ge- 
fylledy  and  eac  micel  mieniu  Codes  l^eawa^  and  [>a  swi'Se  lytle  feornie  [>ara 
bocawiston,  forham  >e  hi  hira  nan  Hng  on-gitan  ne  mihton,  for>am  J-e  hi 
Dieron  on  h|ra  agenge  Hode  a«wricen?*    lb* 
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harboured,  that  good  scholarship  would  decline  so  much, 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  understood  in  the  originals. 

3.  Alfred  was  ambitious  of  remedying  both  these  evils, 
of  supplying  his  country  at  the  same  time  with  scholars 
and  with  translations.  With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these 
objects  he  invited  learned  men  from  abroad,  and  among 
the  rest  Grimbald,  whom  he  made  abbot  of  Win- 
chester, and  John  of  Corvei,  whom  he  in  like  manner 
placed  over  the  new  monastery  of  Athelney.  Among  the 
scholars  patronised  by  Alfred,  we  must  also  reckon  the 
erudite  but  free-spoken  John  Scotus,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  for  his  severity  and  sourness 
of  manners,  by  which,  according  to  the  story  which  was 
afterwards  prevalent,  he  at  last  so  provoked  his  scholars, 
that  they  fell  upon  him  with  their  writing  instruments  and 
stabbed  him  to  death.  Alfred  himself  led  the  way  in  trans- 
lating the  Latin  books  into  Anglo-Saxon.  Among  the 
works  which  we  owe  to  his  pen,  the  most  important  arc 
translations  of  the  Pastorale  of  Gregory,  destined  more 
particularly  for  the  use  of  his  clergy, — of  the  treatise  of 
Boethius  de  Consolatione  PhilosophuB^  one  of  the  most 
popular  Latin  books  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  was 
often  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  Europe, — 
and  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Orosius,  and  the  English 
Church  History  of  Bede.  Other  translations  were  made 
by  his  order,  as  that  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  by 
Werfred  bishop  of  Worcester;*  and  no  doubt  many 
others  were  eager  to  follow  so  illustrious  an  example. 

4.  We  must  not,  however,  let  ourselves  be  led  by  the 
greatness  of  his  exertions  to  estimate  Alfred's  own  learn- 
ing at  too  high  a  rate.  In  "  Grammar  '^  his  skill  was 
never  very  profound,  because  he  had  not  been  instructed 

*  W.  Malm»b.  p«  45.  (Ed.  1601).  Ingulph.  p.  870.  ib. 
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in  it  in  his  youth ;  and  the  work  of  Boethius  had  to  un-- 
dergo  a  singular  process  before  the  royal  translator  com- 
menced his  operations.  Bishop  Asser,  one  of  Alfred's 
chosen  friends^  was  employed  to  turn  the  original  text  of 
Boethius  "into  plainer  words/' — ^^'a  necessary  labour  in 
those  days,"  says  William  of  Malmsbury,  "  although  at 
present  (in  the  12th  century)  it  seems  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous.''* And  in  a  similar  manner,  before  he  undertook 
the  translation  of  the  Pastorale,  he  had  it  explained  to 
him — ^the  task  was  perhaps  executed  sometimes  by  one, 
sometimes  by  another — by  Archbishop  Plegmund,  by 
Bishop  Asser,  and  by  his  "  mass-priests"  Grimbald  and 
John.f  But  Alfred's  mind  was  great  and  comprehensive; 
and  we  need  not  examine  his  scholarship  in  detail  in  order 
to  justify  or  to  enhance  his  reputation.  His  translations 
are  well  written ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  they  exhibit  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  superior  to  that  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Whenever  their  author  added 
to  his  original,  in  order  to  explain  allusions  which  he 
thought  woidd  not  be  understood,  he  exhibits  a  just  idea 
of  ancient  history  and  fable,  differing  widely  from  the  dis- 
torted popular  notions  which  were  prevalent  then  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  in  the  vernacular  literature.it  There  is 
one  apparent  exception  to  this  observation.     In  trans- 


*  libros  Boethii  ....  plaoioribiiB  verbis  elucidavit iUis  diebos 

labore  neoessario,  nostris  ridicnlo.  Sed  enim  jnssa  regU  fkctrnn  est,  ut 
lerius  ab  eodem  in  Anglicnm  transferretnr  sermonem. — W.  Malnu,  p.  348. 

t  Swa  swa  ic  hi  ge-leornode  »t  Plegmnnde  minam  ercebiscope,  and  set 
Assere  minam  biscope,  and  wt  Grrimbolde  minnm  msesse-preoste,  and  SBt 
Johanne  minnm  mssse-preoste. — Prrface  to  the  Pastorale, 

t  It  is  obsenrable  throoghont  the  middle  ages,  that  what  is  stated  cor- 
rectly and  judiciously  in  the  Latin  writers  appears  most  grossly  incorrect 
and  capriciously  distorted  whenever  we  meet  with  it  in  the  vernacular 
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lating  the  second  metre  of  the  fifth  book  of  Boethius^  be- 
ginning— 

Poro  clarum  lamine  Fhoebum 
MeUiflni  caait  oris  Homerus,^- 

Alfred  has  added  an  explanation  which  shows  that  Viigil 
was  then  much  better  known  than  Homer.  "Homer/' 
says  he^  "  the  good  poet,  who  was  best  among  the  Greeks : 
he  was  "Vlrgil^s  teacher :  this  Virgil  was  best  among  the 
Latins/'*  Alfred  probably  means  no  more  than  that 
Virgil  imitated  Homer:  but  in  the  metrical  version  of  the 
metres  of  Boethius,  also  attributed  to  Alfred,  the  matter 
is  placed  quite  in  another  Ught,  and  Homer  not  only  be- 
comes Virgil's  teacher,  but  his  friend  also. 

Omerus  wees  Homer  was 

east  mid  Crecum  in  the  east  among  the  Greeks 

on  )wm  leod-scipe  in  that  nation 

leo^a  craeftgast,  the  most  skilful  of  poets, 

Firgilies  Virgirs 

freond  and  lareow,  friend  and  teacher, 

)>8em  mseran  sceope  to  that  g^reat  bard 

magistra  betst.  the  best  of  masters. 
{Metres  o/Boeth.  ed.  Fox,  p.  137.) 

We  will,  however,  willingly  relieve  the  Anglo-Saxon  mon- 
arch from  all  responsibility  for  this  error,  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  misconstruction  of  Alfred's  words  by 
some  other  person  who  was  the   author  of  the  prosaic 

writings  of  the  same  period,  a  proof  of  the  slow  passage  of  knowledge  from 
one  class  of  society  to  another.  In  the  metrical  French  romance  of  Troy 
(l?th  century)  which  is  founded  on  the  pseudo- Dares,  we  are  told  that 
Homer  wrote  mere  fables  which  he  knew  were  not  true ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  he  recited  his  work  to  his  citizens,  most  of  them  set  their  faces  against 
it,  and  there  arose  two  factions  at  Athens :  but  in  the  end  the  poet  had  most 
influence,  and  succeeding  in  obtaining  the  general  sanction  of  his  version 
of  the  story,  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  of  Dares. 

*  ^Seah  Omerus  se  goda  sceop*  >e  mid  Crecum  selest  wses ;  se  wks  Fir- 
gilies lareow,  se  Firgiliua  wns  mid  Lsdenwarum  selest. — Alfred' eBoethhu, 
ed.  Carddle,  p.  327. 
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verses  that  have  hitherto  gone  under  his  name.  Several 
reasons  combine  in  making  us  believe  that  these  were 
not  written  by  Alfred :  they  are  little  more  than  a  trans- 
position of  the  words  of  his  own  prose^  with  here  and 
there  a  few  additions  and  alterations  in  order  to  make 
alliteration :  the  compiler  has  shown  his  want  of  skill  on 
many  occasions ;  he  has^  on  the  one  hand,  turned  into 
metre  both  Alfred's  pre&ce  (or  at  least  imitated  it),  and 
his  introductory  chapter,  which  certainly  had  no  claim 
to  that  honour ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  over- 
\^  looked  entirely  three  of  the  metres,  which  appear  to  have 
'  escaped  his  eye  as  they  lay  buried  among  King  Alfred^s 
prose.*  The  only  manuscript  containing  this  metrical 
version  which  has  yet  been  met  with,  appears,  from  the 
fragments  of  it  preserved  from  the  fire  which  endangered 
the  whole  Cottonian  Library,  to  have  been  written  in  the 
tenth  century. 

5.  The  policy  of  Alfred  in  calling  into  England  foreign 
scholars,  was  pursued,  if  not  successively,  at  least  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  whole  of  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed, and  even  till  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Athelstan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  was 
a  patron  of  learning  as  well  as  a  great  king,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  sit  on  Alfred^s  throne.  In  return,  his  fame  was 
spread  abroad,  and  handed  down  to  his  posterity  by  the 
scholars  whom  he  had  encouraged;  and  we  learn  from 
William  of  Malmsbury  and  others,  that  his  actions  were 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  Latin  poem.  Of  Dunstan, 
it  has  been  said  that  he  was  second  only  to  Alfred  himself 
in  his  endeavours  to  raise  learning  and  science  in  Eng- 
land.t     Oswald,  made  Archbishop  of  York  in  971,  who 

*  The  full  discussion  of  this  question  is  reserred  for  another  occasion, 
t  Ipse  artium  liberalinm  in  tota  insula  post  regem  Alfredum  excitator 
miriiicus.— fT.  Malms,  p.  56. 
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had  himself  been  educated  at  Fleury  in  France,  followed 
closely  in  the  steps  of  Dunstan,  and  it  is  noted  of  him  in  the 
old  chronicles  ^*  that  he  invited  over  into  this  country  lite- 
rary men.'^*  Among  others,  he  brought  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who 
introduced  into  England  "  much  fruit  of  science/'  and  whose 
efforts  were  more  particularly  directed  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  schools ;  for  at  that  time  (the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century)  we  are  told  that  learning  (t.  e.  the  study  of  Latin 
literature)  had  again  fallen  into  universal  decay .f  In  the 
eleventh  century,  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  when 
Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  founded  a  school  at 
Waltham,  we  find  him  also  seeking  a  foreign  scholar 
to  direct  it.  j:  But  the  frequent  mention  in  the  early 
historians  of  such  incidents,  is  a  proof  that  not  even 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Alfred  could  restore  a  state 
of  things  which  had,  in  the  natural  order  of  events, 
passed  away,  and  which  had  been  founded  on  feelings 
that  no  longer  existed.  Foreign  learning  was  now  no 
novelty  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  excitement  which 
alone  had  pushed  into  being  the  profound  scholars  of  the 
age  of  Bede  and  Alcuin,  ran  in  other  channels.  Alfred's 
own  example  aided  in  spreading  the  already  prevalent 
taste  for  Anglo-Saxon  writings,  which  must  also  have 
been  increased  by  the  tendency  of  his  schools  in  which 
the  English  language  and  the  national  poetry  are  said  to 
have  held  an  equal  place  with  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages. 

6.  From  the  numerous  manuscripts  which  still  remain, 

*  Adyocavit  in  patriam  literatos  homines. — Polychron,  p.  267. 

t  Ad  scholas  regendas  ....  quoniam  omnia  fere  literaturse  studium  et 
scholarum  usus  per  AngUam  in  dessnetadinem  venerat  et  soporem. — Hu^ 
toria  Rametietms,  in  Gale,  p.  400.  Unas  fuit  Abbo  Fioriacensis  monachos, 
qui  mtdtam  9cientuBfrugem  Anglise  invexit. — Alalnu,  de  Poniif,  p.  270. 

.t  Vita  Haroldif  in  the  Chroniques  Anglo-Nonnandes,  p.  161.  See  the 
same  work,  p.  157. 
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and  from  the  known  causes  of  destruction,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  did  once  exist  a  very  large  body 
of  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  writings.  But  the  name  of  one 
man  only,  after  the  days  of  Alfred,  who  wrote  much  in  his 
native  tongue,  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  d^ree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  that  was  the  granmiarian  Alfric.  In  historians 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  some  indications  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  writings  of  a  much  earlier  date,  chiefly  translations 
from  Scripture,  but  they  rest  on  somewhat  doubtful  author- 
ity, as  before  that  time  it  had  become  fashionable  to  put 
great  names  to  spurious  books.  Aldhelm  translated  the 
Book  of  Psalms ;  and  Bede  is  said  to  have  made  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.*  To  the  latter 
scholar,  indeed,  the  following  curious  semi-Saxon  verses, 
recovered  with  some  other  fragments  from  imminent  de- 
struction by  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  Sir  Thomas  Fhillipps,t 
seem  to  ascribe  other  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 

Sanctufi  Beda  was  i-boren  Saint  Bede  was  bom 

her  on  Breotone  mid  us,  here  in  Britain  with  as, 

and  he  wisliche  and  he  wisely 

....  a-wende,  ....  translated, 

t$«t  |ieo  Englise  leoden  that  the  English  people 

>arh  weren  i-krde,  were  thereby  instructed, 
and  he  ^  ei.  • . .  ten  nn-wreih,        and  he  the  ....  sohred, 

l^e  [we]  qnestiuns  hoteK  that  we  call  questions, 

ba  deme  digelnesse  the  secret  obscurity 

*  W.  Malmsb.  p.  23,  (ed.  1601). 

t  "  Fragment  of  iElMc's  Grammar,  .fillric*s  Glossary,  and  a  poem  on 
the  Sonl  and  Body,  in  the  orthography  of  the  12th  century :  discovered 
among  the  Archiyes  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Sir  T.  Phillipps,  Bart. 
Edited  by  Sir  T.  P.  London,  1838,*'  folio.  These  fragmenUof  ayaluable 
MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  found  in  the  cover  of  a  book,  for  the 
strengthening  of  which  they  had  been  used.  Many  words  and  parts  of 
words  have  been  lost  by  the  mutilation  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which 
renders  the  fragment  here  given  more  obscure  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiendes  in  KNne  pvt  by  the  addi- 
tions between  parentheses. 


GO 
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)>e  dc[ore-]wurthe  is. 

iClfric  abbod, 

)>e  we  Alquin  hote>y 

he  was  bocare, 

and !«....  bee  wende, 

Genesis,  Exodos, 

Utronomiusi 

Numerus,  Leveticos. 

|n[iu-h]  )>eos  weren  i-lsrde 

ure  leoden  on  Englisc ; 

)H;t  weren  >eos  biscop[e8] 

[)>e]  bodeden  Cristendom : 

Wilfred  of  Ripam, 

Johan  of  Beoferlai, 

Ca)>b[ert]  of  Donholme, 

Oswald  of  Wireceastre, 

Egwin  of  Heoveshame, 

^ld[heliD]  of  Malmesburi, 

SwiH>un,  ^I'elwold, 

[and]  Aldan, 

Biern  of  Wincnstrei 

[Cwiclie]lm  of  Rofecaestre, 

Sanctus  Dunston, 

and  S.  ^Ifeih  of  Cantoreburi : 

)>eo8  l8e[reden]  .. 

ure  leodan  on  Englisc  : 

Nes  deorc  heore  liht| 

ac  hit  feelre  glod. 

N[u  is]  >eo  leore  for-leten, 

and  )>et  folc  is  for-loren, 

nu  beo>  o>re  leoden 

>eo  lie[ren]  ure  folc, 

and  feole  of  [>en  lor->eines 

losi8e>,  and  ^st  folc  for>  mid. 


which  is  yery  precious* 

Alfric  the  abbot, 

whom  we  call  Alquin, 

he  was  a  scholar, 

and  translated  the ....  books. 

Genesis,  Exodus, 

Deuteronomy, 

Numbers,  Leviticus. 

Through  these  were  taught 

our  people  in  English ; 

they  were  these  bishops, 

who  preached  Christendom : 

Wilfrid  of  Ripon, 

John  of  Beverley, 

Cuthbert  of  Durham, 

Oswald  of  Worcester, 

Egwin  of  Evesham, 

Aldhelm  of  Malmsbury, 

Swithm,  Athelwold, 

and  Aidan, 

Birin  of  Winchester, 

Quichelm  of  Rochester, 

Saint  Dunstan, 

and  St.  Elfege  of  Canterbury  : 

these  taught 

our  people  in  English : 

their  light  was  not  dark, 

but  it  burnt  beautifully. 

Now  the  doctrine  is  forsaken, 

and  the  people  ruined, 

now  it  is  another  people 

who  teach  our  folk, 

and  many  of  the  teachers      [them. 

perish,  and  the  people  along  with 


From  the  repetition  of  the  assertion  that  they  taught  in 
English,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  author  of 
these  verses^  while  lamenting  over  the  fate  of  the  literature 
of  his  country,  then  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Normans, 
believed  that  all  the  bishops  here  mentioned  had  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  Yet  many  of  them  Uved  in  the  first  age 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  and  we 
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have  no  other  reason  whatever  for  placing  them  in  our 
list  of  Anglo-Saxon  authors. 

7-  After  the  name  of  Alfred,  that  of  Alfric  stands  first 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  vernacular  writers,  both  for  the 
number  and  the  importance  of  his  works.  The  Heptateuch^ 
which  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  verses,  is  still 
preserved;  and  in  the  introduction  which  precedes  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  the  writer  oflFers  some  very  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  general  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations 
from  Latin  writers.  We  there  also  learn  that,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Latin  language  was  as  gene- 
rally neglected,  even  by  the  clergy,  as  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  King  Alfred.*  To  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  language 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  Alfric*s  exertions,  and  he  wrote 
a  grammar,  a  glossary,  and  several  other  books  of  a  simi- 
lar kind*  But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  another  class  of 
writings — ^his  Homilies — to  which,  primarily,  we  owe  the 
attention  that  has  in  modem  times  been  shown  to  the 
literature  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 

8.  When  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  they  naturally  received  along  with  it  some  errors 
which  had  already  gained  ground  at  Rome.  The  reverence 
with  which  a  people  newly  emerged  from  paganism,  and 
actuated  by  a  zeal  like  that  which  was  shown  by  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  converts,  must  have  looked  upon  their  first 
instructors,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  even  for  the  deep  theolo- 
gians of  those  first  ages,  if  they  did  not  sift  very  carefully 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  delivered  to  them.  .But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  far  removed  from 


*  Tliorpe's  Analecta,  p.  25.  Alfric  adds, — '<  H  utigelee'redan  preostas, 
gif  hi  hwiet  lites  dnderstitncIa'S  of  \>am  Lyden  bdcum,  [fonne  Mnc<$  him  sona 
)»wt  hi  magon  niie're  Idreowas  beun." — The  unlearned  priests,  if  they  under- 
stand a  little  of  the  Latin  books,  then  they  soon  conceive  the  idea  that  they 
may  he  great  scholars^ 
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that  slavish  dependence  on  Rome  which  the  Catholic 
system  at  a  later  period  enjoined.  They  acted  and  judged 
with  freedom  and  independence,  and  they  disputed  or  con- 
demned unhesitatingly  the  errors  which  the  Romish  church 
afterwards  continued  to  introduce.  In  the  numerous 
Anglo-Saxon  homilies  written,  and  in  part  translated,  by 
Alfric,  almost  every  vital  doctrine  which  distinguishes  the 
Romish  from  the  Protestant  church,  meets  with  a  direct 
contradiction.  After  the  Anglo-Norman  conquest  had 
established  in  England  the  Papal  power,  many  copies  of 
these  homilies  were  preserved,  because,  the  language  be- 
ing not  very  generally  understood  by  the  new  comers, 
they  were  suffered  to  lie  mouldering  and  neglected  on  the 
shelves  of  the  monastic  libraries,  though  we  still  find  some 
manuscripts  in  which  the  most  obnoxious  passages  have 
been  mutilated.  But  in  the  heat  of  religious  controversy 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  one  of  Alfric's 
writings  was  brought  forward,  which  condemned  entirely 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  a  growing  error,  and 
this  unexpected  and  powerful  ally  was  embraced  exidtingly 
by  the  Protestant  champions.  ^^  What  now  is  become  of 
your  boasted  argument  of  apostolical  tradition  ?''  they  said 
to  their  opponents — *^  see  here  that  the  novelties  with 
which  you  charge  us  are  older  than  the  doctrines  which 
you  oppose  to  them.'*  The  result  was,  that  men  like 
Matthew  Parker  began  to  make  diligent  researches  in  old 
libraries  for  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

9.  Every  branch  of  literature  and  science  felt  more  or 
less  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  taste  for  Anglo-Saxon, 
instead  of  Latin,  writings.  At  the  time  when  Alfred 
was  making  his  subjects  acquainted,  by  means  of  his  own 
translations,  with  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  and  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  their  country,  the  first  foun- 
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dation  was  also  laid  of  the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle. 
Down  to  the  year  981,  this  chronicle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  compiled  and  written  by  Plegmund  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  Alfred's  learned  men.  From  that  period 
the  narrative  of  contemporary  events  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  by  di£ferent 
writers,  until  the  entire  breaking  up  of  the  language  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Equal  in  importance 
to  the  chronicle,  and  similarly  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  are  the  laws,  with  which  again  the  great  name 
of  Alfred  is  intimately  connected.  It  was  he  who  first 
arranged  and  reduced  into  better  order  the  various  imperfect 
collections  of  legislative  regulations,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished and  acted  upon  by  the  different  kings  who  had  lived 
before  him.  The  king  gives  the  following  simple  and  natu- 
ral description  of  the  work  which  he  had  thus  performed* 
"  Thus  then,*'  says  he,  "  I,  Alfred  the  king,  gathered  to- 
gether and  caused  to  be  written  down  as  many  of  those 
laws  which  our  forefathers  held  as  pleased  me,  and  as 
many  as  did  not  please  me  I  threw  away,  with  the  advice 
of  my  witan  (the  representatives  of  the  nation),  and 
ordered  them  to  be  held  differently.  For  I  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  set  many  of  my  own  in  writing,  because  it  was  not 
clear  to  me  how  much  of  theip  might  please  those  who 
come  after  us.  But  of  such  as  I  found  either  in  the  time  of 
Ine  my  kinsman,  or  of  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  or  of  Athel- 
berht  who  first  among  the  English  people  received  baptism, 
those  which  seemed  to  me  most  just  I  collected  th^m  here, 
and  the  others  I  omitted.  I,  Alfred  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  showed  these  to  all  my  witan,  and  they  then  said 
that  it  pleased  them  all  well  to  hold  them.''*  The  Saxon 
laws  were  revised,  enlarged,  and  published  anew  in  the 

*  Schmid,  Die  Geietse  der  Angelsocluieii,  p.  40. 
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Anglo-Saxon  language,  by  many  of  Alfred's  successors, 
and  particularly  by  Athelstan,  Athelred,  and  Cnuti* 

§V.    Anglo-Saxon  Science — the  Schools,  and  Forms^  of 
Education, 

1.  From  the  time  when  Sigebert,  before  the  year  635, 
established  a  school  in  his  kingdom  of  East-Anglia,  in 
imitation  of  those  which  he  had  seen  on  the  Continent,  at 
least  till  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  although 
knowledge  had  become  more  generally  diffused,  the  An- 
glo-Saxons had  made  no  advance  in  science  itself. '  This 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  system  which  they  pur- 
sued. The  reverence  with  which  the  converts  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  had  learned  to  regard  everything  that  came  from 
Rome,  gradually  degenerated  into  implicit  confidence  in 
the  books  of  science  which  were  imported  from. thence, 
until  it  became  almost  an  article  of  faith  to  decide  all  diffi- 
cult questions  by  their  authority.  Education  was  thus 
less  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  (which,  with  all  its  defects,  it 
certainly  was  at  a  later  period  when  western  Europe  had 
felt  the  influence  of  the  Arabian  school)  than  a  mere  adop- 
tion of  just  so  much  science,  right  or  wrong,  as  had  been 
handed  down  from  previous  ages.  Even  when  men  like 
Bede  wrote  elementary  treatises,  they  were  but  compilers 
from  the  foreign  writers,  enlarging  perhaps  here  and  there 
on  themes  which  had  been  treated  too  briefly ;  and  where 
they  thought  they  saw  anything  which  was  inconsistent 


*  The  best  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  yet  publiBhed  is  that  by 
Schmidi  with  a  German  translation,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1833  (vol.  I.  only).  -  A 
more  perfect  edition  was,  however ,  entrusted  by  the  Record  Commission  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  will  shortly  be  finished.  The  last  edition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  that  by  Dr.  Ingram,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. A  few  only  of  the  Homilies  have  yet  been  published,  and  a  complete 
edition  is  much  to  be  desired.  They  have  been  used  to  great  advantage  in 
the  invaluable  Bampton  Lectures  by  Mr,  Soames. 
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with  their  own  observations^  it  was  with  a  diffidence^ 
sometimes  approaching  to  fear,  that  they  ventured  to  make 
the  remark.  In  times  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the 
Norman  conquest^.the  popular  treatises  on  science  were 
still  nothing  more  than  compilations  from  Bede,  and  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  day  seldom  presumed  to  do 
more  than  write  commentaries  on  his  works*  One  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  this  blind  submission  to  autho- 
rity, was  the  production  of  many  spurious  books,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  names  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  whilst  others,  not  quite  so  presumptuous,  were 
published  under  such  names  as  Bede  and  Alcuin.  These 
spurious  writings  naturally  tended  to  add  to  the  confused 
notions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  matters  of  science. 

2.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Christians  began  to  seek 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and 
particularly  at  Toledo ;  and  the  scientific  movement  which 
had  already  commenced  on  the  Continent  was  felt  in  some 
measure  in  England,  in  conjunction  chiefly  with  the  mo- 
nastic reforms  introduced  by  Dunstan  and  Athelwold. 
But  the  popular  feeling  was  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
and  the  ill  fame  attached  to  science  when  it  was  brought 
from  the  country  of  the    infidels,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  immediately  from  the  arch-fiend^ 
agreed  but  too  closely  with  the  suspicions  which  attached 
themselves  to  the  ascetic  life  of  the  studious  monks, 
and  to  the  glimpses  of  strange  operations  with  which 
from  time  to  time  they  indulged  the  world.    For  several 
centuries,  Toledo  was  celebrated  chiefly  as  the  school 
of  what  were  characteristically  termed  the  occult  sciences  ; 
and  to  have  studied  there  was  synonymous  with  being  a 
profound  magician.    The  readers  of  the  old  chronicles  will 
readily  call  to  mind  the  fearful  story  of  Pope  Gerbert, 
more  historically  known  as  Silvester  the  Second.  He  was 

VOL.  I,  F 
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bom  in  Prance  towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  became  a  monk  either  at  Fleury  or  at  Rheims  at  an 
early  period  of  his  life.  The  love  of  science  soon  be- 
came his  ruling  passion^  and  he  repaired  to  Toledo  in 
order  to  obtain  its  full  gratification.  There  he  learnt 
the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  and  gained  a  profound  know- 
ledge not  only  of  astronomy,  but  of  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  almost  every  other  branch  of  science; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  from 
thence  the  knowledge  of  the  abacus^  that  is,  he  intro- 
duced into  France  the  use  of  those  seemingly  arbitrary 
characters  which,  afterwards  modified  into  our  modem 
numerical  figures,  have  exercised  so  important  an  influ- 
ence on  mathematical  knowledge.*  Gerbert  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  learnt  there  *'what  the  singing  and  flying 
of  birds  portended,"  and  to  have  acquired  the  power  of 
calling  up  spirits  from  the  other  world.  At  Toledo  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  a  famous  Saracen  philosopher,  who 
had  a  fair  daughter,  and  a  most  powerful  and  magical 
book,  with  which,  although  it  was  the  object  of  his  pupil's 
ardent  desires^  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part 
either  for  money  or  love.  Gerbert,  as  the  story  goes, 
finding  that  it  was  useless  to  apply  for  the  book,  now 
made  love  to  the  lady,  and  thus  discovered  that  the 
philosopher  was  in  the  habit  of  concealing  it  under  his 
pillow  while  he  slept.  In  an  hour  of  conviviality  he 
made  his  instructor  drunk,  and  carried  off  the  book  in 
triumph.  When  however  the  philosopher  awoke,  he 
discovered,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  stars,  which  way 

*  AbafCnm  oerte  primus  a  Saracenifl  rapiens,  regulas  dedit  qaie  a  sudan- 
tibus  abacistU  yix  iutellignntur.  Wm.  of  Malmsb.  from  whom  the  story  is 
taken.  The  characters  of  the  abacus  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth 
century,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  modem  numerals  as  they  are 
written  in  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  book  on  the  abacus 
IS  supposed  to  have  been  the  magical  book  (grimoire)  of  the  story. 
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his  scholar  had  fled^  and  pursued  him  closely ;  but  the 
latter  baffled  his  researches  by  suspending  himself  under 
the  arch  of  a  bridge  in  such  a  manner  as  neither  to  be  on 
the  earth  nor  in  the  water,  and  while  the  Saracen  returned 
home  disappointed^  he  pursued  his  way  till  he  came  to  the 
sea  shore.  Here  he  opened  his  book,  and  summoned  the 
evil  one,  by  whose  agency  he  was  conveyed  safely  over  the 
water,  but,  according  to  a  report  which  was  current  among 
his  contemporaries,  they  first  made  an  agreement  by  which^ 
although  the  philosopher  seemed  to  be  a  gainer  for  the 
time,  yet  in  the  end  the  advantage  was  to  remain  with  the 
tempter.  Gerbert  afterwards  taught  publicly  in  the 
schools  in  France^  and  his  lectures  were  so  well  fre- 
quented, and  his  fame  for  learning  so  great,  that  he  was 
made  archbishop  first  of  Rheims  and  next  of  Ravenna,  and 
finally  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair.  His  enemies  failed 
not  to  represent  this  constant  run  of  prosperity  as  the 
result  of  his  compact  with  the  devil :  at  Rome,  as  was 
reported,  he  occupied  his  time  in  seeking,  by  means  of 
the  "  art  magicall,'^  the  treasures  which  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  pagans  in  ancient  times — ^perhaps  he  was  an 
antiquary,  and  collected  Roman  monuments;  and  in 
after  ages  a  note  appeared  in  some  lists  of  popes  setting 
forth  that  pope  Sylvester  died  a  bad  death,  though  in 
what  manner  is  not  quite  clear. 

3.  Among  the  many  scholars  who  had  profited  by  Ger- 
bert's  teaching,  was,  as  it  is  said,  Ethelwold  of  Winchester, 
the  friend  of  Dunstan,  and  his  supporter  in  his  monastic 
reforms.  Dunstan  himself  fell  under  the  same  imputation 
of  dealing  with  unlawful  sciences  as  Gerbert,  which  perhaps 
arose  as  much  from  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies,  as  from 
his  extraordinary  studies.*     Among  various  other  reports, 

*  Some  of  DoDstan's  enemies  accused  him  before  the  king, — dicentesenm 
tx  libris  lalntoribiis  et  jurisperitiB  non  saluti  anims  profdtara,  sed  avitve 
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there  went  abroad  a  story  about  an  inchanted  harp  that  he 
had  made,  which  performed  tunes  without  the  agency  of 
man^  whilst  it  hung  against  the  wall; — a  thing  by  no  means 
impossible.  The  prejudices  against  Dunstan  at  length 
rose  so  high,  that  some  of  his  neighbours,  seizing  upon 
him  one  day  by  surprise,  threw  him  into  a  pond ;  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  whether  he  were  a  wizard  or  not, 
according  to  a  receipt  in  such  cases  which  is  hardly  yet 
eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  peasantry.  What  was  in 
part  the  nature  of  Dunstan's  studies  while  at  Glastonbury 
we  may  surmise  from  the  story  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
monk  of  Malmsbury,  named  Ailmer,  who  not  many 
years  afterwards  made  wings  to  fly,  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vance in  the  march  of  mechanical  invention,  if  we  reflect 
that  little  more  than  a  century  before  Asser  the  historian 
thought  the  invention  of  lanterns  a  thing  sufficiently 
wonderful  to  confer  an  honour  upon  his  patron  King 
Alfred.  But  Ailmer,  in  the  present  instance,  allowed  his 
zeal  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Instead  of  cauti- 
ously making  his  first  experiment  from  a  low  wall,  he  took 
flight  from  the  top  of  the  church-steeple,  and,  after  flutter- 
ing for  a  short  time  helplessly  in  the  air,  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  broke  his  legs.  Undismayed  by  this  accident, 
the  crippled  monk  found  comfort  and  encouragement  in 
the  reflection,  that  his  invention  would  certainly  have 
succeeded,  had  he  not  forgotten  to  put  a  tail  behind.* 

gentilitatiB  Tanissima  didicisse  carmina  et  histriamm  colere  incantationes. 
Vita  S.  Donstani,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  ziii.  fol.  63,  t*".  This  is  the 
life  written  by  Bridferth  of  Ramsey,  the  commentator  on  Bede,  and  was 
printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Vedasti  at  Arras,  by  the  Bol- 
iandists,  in  the  Act.  Sanctor.  Maii,  iv.  346. 

*  Nam  pennas  manibos  et  pedibos  hand  scio  qua  inneznerat  arte,  ut 
Deedali  more  yolaret,  fabnlam  pro  vero  amplezus;  collectaque  e  summo 
turns  aura  spacio  stadii  et  plus  yolavit,  sed  yenti  et  turbinis  violentia  simul, 
et  temerarii  facti  conscientia,  tremulns  ceddit,  perpetno  pott  hsec  debiliA,  et 
crura  effractus.  Ipse  ferebat  cauaam  ruinse,  quod  caudam  in  posteriori  parte 
oblitns  fiierit.    W.  Malms,  (in  the  Scriptores  post  Bedam),  p.  92. 
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4.  The  course  of  studies  followed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
schools  was  of  considerable  extent.  Bede  classes  the  sciences 
taught  by  Theodore  under  the  three  simple  heads  of  poetry, 
astronomy,  and  arithmetic*  Alcuin  informs  us  that  Albert, 
who  succeeded  Egbert  in  the  archbishopric  of  York, 
taught  in  the  school  there,  first,  grammar,  rhetoric,  juris- 
prudence, and  poetry,  and  in  addition  to  these  all  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,— 

Aflt  alios  fecit  pnefS&tofl  nosse  magister 
Harmoniam  ooeli,  solia  lunseqne  labores, 
Quinque  poll  zonas,  errantia  sidera  septem, 
Astroram  l^es,  ortus,  simol  atque  recessus, 
Aerios  motus  pelagi,  temeqae  tremorem, 
Natoraa  homtnamy  pecudam,  yolncmmque,  ferarum, 
Diversas  numeri  species,  yariasqae  figuras ; 
Faschalique  dedit  solemnia  certa  recursu, 
Maxima  scriptune  pandens  mysteria  sacree. 

(De  Pontif.  Eborac,  p.  728.) 

Aldhelm  at  the  latter  end  of  his  prose  treatise  de  Laude 
Virginitatis  enumerates  what  he  calls  ^'  the  disciplines  of 
the  philosophers,^^  under  six  general  heads,  namely,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  astronomy,  astrology,  and  mecha- 
nicsf,  of  all  which  he  elsewhere  declares  that  he  found 
arithmetic  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  complicated.  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  the  studies  of  the  gram- 
marians, and  the  disciplines  of  the  philosophers,  as  being 
divided  into  seven,  alluding  evidently  to  the  arrangement 
whidi  was  so  imiversal  during  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
they  stood  in  this  order,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy^  But  it  is  very  singular 
that  in  this  instance  no  two  manuscripts  of  Aldhelm  agree. 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Ecd.  It.  2. 

t  Omnes  propemodnm  pbilosophorum  disciplinas^  hoc  est»  arithmeticami 
geometricam,  musicam,  astronomiam,  astrologiam,  et  mechanicam. 

X  These  seven  arts,  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  trwium  and  quadrmum 
of  the  schools,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  well-known  lines : — 
Gram,  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhet.  verba  colorat, 
Mus*  caniti  Ar.  numerat,  Geoi  ponderat,  As*  colit  astrai 
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The  printed  text,  evidently  formed  from  the  nomen- 
clature above  mentioned,  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  arranges  the  seven  sciences  thus, — arithmetic,  geome- 
try, music,  astronomy,  astrology,  mechanics,  medicine.* 
Of  five  manuscripts  in  the  old  Royal  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  only,  apparently  of  the  eighth 
oentttry,t  agrees  with  this  printed  text  In  all  the 
others  the  list  begins  with  the  grammatical  studies, 
and  two  of  them,  one  of  the  eighth  century,!  the  other 
of  the  ninth,§  give  the  list  mentioned  above,  namely, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics  (or  logic),  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  astronomy*  Of  the  remaining  two  manuscripts, 
one,  written  in  the  ninth  century,])  combines  the  two  lists 
together,  and  the  other,  probably  of  the  end  of  this  same 
century,^  adds  medicine  to  them  all,  and  makes  ten 
sciences  instead  of  seven.  A  similar  list,  entered  sepa- 
rately in  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century,  agrees  with 
Aldhelm's  printed  text.**  From  these  variations  we  are  led 
to  conchide,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  division  into  seven 
branches  was  not  very  popular  among  the  Anglo*Saxons,tt 

*  Igitar  oonnmmatis  grammatieoniin  ttadiig  et  philosophomm  dudf^mui^ 
que  Beptem  speciebus  dirimuntVy  id  est,  Arithmetica,  Geometrica,  Musica, 
Astronomia,  Astrologia,  Mechanical  Medidna.  Aldhelm.  de  L.  V.  ed.  Delrio, 

^4I. 

t  MS.  Reg.  6  F.  III.,  f(^  24  t«. 

t  MS.  Reg.  7  D.  XXIV,  fol.  136  V». 

S  MS.  Reg.  5  E.  XI.  fol.  69  v^ 

M  MS.  Reg.  6  A.  VI.  M,  64  ▼«. 

in  MS.  Reg.  6  B.  VIII.  fol.  30  v«.  Grammatical  rhetorica^  dialeetica^ 
arithmetica,  musica,  geometrica,  astronomia,  astrologia,  mechanica»  medidna. 

**  MS.  Cotton.  Domitian,  A.  i.  fol.  It^.  To  this  list  b  added  the  term 
maihematici,  ateor-yjtglenu, 

ft  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  foimdatioii  of  all  these  yariatioBe  lies  in  tlie  ambi- 
gnitj  of  the  sentenoer  '<  consommatis  grammaticoram  stadiis  et  philosophoram 
disciplinis,  qnss  septem  spedebus  dirimmitar,''  where  qwB  and  septem  mght 
be  coBstmed  as  referring  to  the  whole,  or  only  to  thephii,  discipline,  but  the 
persons  with  whom  the  numerous  TariatioDs  originaled  can  hare  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  septenary  difision,  or  they  would  nerer  lurre  Imd  SBy  doubt  on  the 
subject. 
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and^  seconcUy^  that  the  study  of  medicine  was  considered 
a  very  im^rtant  part  of  a  scientific  education^  in  fact^ 
that  the  clergy  were  the  chief  medical  practitioners* 

5.  With  the  single  exception  of  medicine  (keoe-dom), 
we  find  no  term  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  any  of 
these  branches  of  learning;  but  in  the  glosses^  which 
most  of  these  manuscripts  contain^  the  original  word  is 
simply  translated  according  to  its  component  parts*  We 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  this  as  an  additional  proof  that 
there  were  no  scientific  works  written  in  the  vemaculaif 
tongue  until  a  late  period.  Thus  rhetoric  is  translated  by 
peL-crmft,  and  dialectics  or  logic  by  flit-cr«ft^*  the  latter 
of  which  will  be  best  understood  by  the  readers  of  old 
Scottish  poetry,  if  we  explain  it  as  the  art  of  flyting^ 
Grammar  is  not  translated  in  these  glosses,  but  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  term  generally  used  was  stcef-craft^  or  the  art  of 
letters.  Arithmetic  is  rim-craBfl;;  or  the  art  of  numbers; 
geometry  is  translated  by  eor>-gemet,  or  earth-measure- 
ment ;  music  by  son-cneft^  or  the  art  of  sound ;  astro- 
nomy by  tungel-6e',  or  the  law  of  the  constellations ;  astro- 
logy by  tungel-gescead^  or  the  reason  of  the  constellations ; 
and  mechanics  by  or>anchscipe,  or  ingenuity. 

6.  The  schools  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  appear  in  system 
and  form  of  teaching  to  have  been  the  prototypes  of  our 
old  grammar-schoob.  Before  the  time  of  Alfred,  English 
was  not  taught  in  them.  The  elementary  treatises  on 
Grammar,  the  first  subject  in  their  course  of  studies^ 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  teacher, 
or  maffisteTf  in  the  first  instance,  explained  and  translated 
them  orally,  whilst  the  chief  task  of  his  scholars  was  to 
commit  them  to  memory,  and  to  repeat  the  teacher's 
comments.    At  the  same  time  they  were  continually  exer- 

*  Thegetwogbflf00flirefoiiiuloiilyi&MS.  Reg.  6B.  VUi 
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cised  in  reading  and  chanting  in  Latin.  As  the  boys  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  or 
the  accidence,  they  were  taught  Latin  dialogues,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  forms  of  the  language 
in  which,  as  scholars,  they  were  expected  to  converse.  In 
the  same  manner,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  the  colloquies 
of  Corderius  and  the  Janua  Linguarum  of  Comenius 
were  the  first  reading  books  in  our  modem  schools.  The 
scholars  were  long  practised  in  these  elements  of  learning, 
before  they  were  introduced  to  the  higher  branches. 
Grammar,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  included  generally 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors ;  and  since,  as  was  before 
observed,  it  was  in  the  study  of  those  authors,  that 
our  forefathers  in  this  remote  age  learnt  science,  the  name 
of  grammar  was  often  popularly  applied  to  the  whole 
course  of  study,  so  much  so  that,  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  even  the  supposed  power  of  the  magician  and 
conjurer  was  frequently  designated  by  the  same  appella- 
tion of  "grammarye/'* 

7*  It  is  singular  enough,  that  most  of  the  ways  of  giving 
a  popular  form  to  elementary  instruction,  which  have  been 
put  in  practice  in  our  own  days,  had  been  already  tried  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  thus  find  the 
origin  of  our  modern  catechisms  amongst  the  forms  of 
education  then  in  use.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  grammar  written  in  the  shape  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  with  the  object  of  making  them  easier  to 

*  In  the  old  legend  of  Charlemagne  we  are  told,  premi^rement  fist  Karle- 
maine  pamdre  dana  son  palaia  gramaire,  qui  m^re  est  de  tons  les  arz.  Jubinal, 
Ratebenf,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  In  the  metrical  Imaffe  du  Monde^  a  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  find  one  of  those  mystical  reasons,  then  so  common, 
why  grammar  held  this  high  rank— it  is  the  science  qftPOrdSf  and  by  the  word 
God  created  the  world  ! 

Par  parole  fist  Dex  le  monde, 

¥)t  tous  les  biens  qui  ens  habtiiide» 
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learn  and  to  understand^  as  well  as  of  encouraging  the  prac- 
tice of  Latin  conversation^  but  also  the  first  books  in  the 
other  sciences.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  many  of  the 
tracts  written  by  Bede  and  Alcuin,  as  well  as  in  those  which 
were  fabricated  in  their  names.  Afterwards,  when  in 
England  the  Latin  tongue  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  to 
the  same  extent  as  before  a  conventional  language  among 
the  learned^  various  attempts  were  made  to  simplify  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  taught*  First,  the  elementary 
grammars  were  accompanied  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  gloss, 
in  which,  separately  from  the  text,  each  word  of  the  ori- 
ginal was  repeated  with  its  meaning  in  the  vernacular 
tongue  ;*  and  then,  as  a  still  further  advance  in  rendering 
it  popular,  the  Latin  grammar  itself  was  published  only 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation.  We  have  seen  the  old 
Latin  school-grammar  pass  through  similar  gradations  in 
our  own  time.  We  owe  to  Alfiric  the  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  Grammar,  which,  from  its  frequent  recur- 
rence in  the  manuscripts,  seems  to  have  been  the  standard 
elementary  book  of  the  day  5  and  in  the  preface  to  that 
work  he  repeats  the  complaint,  which  had  been  made  more 
than  once  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  of  the  low  state  of  Latin 
literature  in  England.f  Much  about  the  same  period 
came  into  use  introductory  reading  books,  with  interlinear 
versions,  which  differed  not  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
those  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  the  present  day.  A 
singularly  interesting  specimen  of  such  books,  composed 
also  by  Alfric,  has  been  preserved  in  two  manuscripts,  and  is 
printed  in  Thorpe's  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica ;  the  text, 
which  is  a  dialogue  between  persons  of  different  professions, 

*  A  metrical  Latin  grammar,  with  a  glossarial  adjunct  of  this  kind,  is  pre- 
lerred  in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  3871,  tnitten  in  the  tenth  centniy. 

t  The  only  printed  edition  of  Alfric's  Qrammar,  is  that  pnUiahedat  the  en4 
of  Sonmer's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary. 
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is  so  arranged  as  to  give  within  the  smallest  possible 
space  the  greatest  variety  of  Latin  words,  and  so  to  con- 
vey the  largest  quantity  of  instruction.  This  curious 
tract  is  valuable  to  the  historian  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  domestic  manners  of  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written.  Among  many  other  things^  we  learn 
that  even  the  school-boys  in  the  monasteries  were  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  course  of  religious  service;  and  that 
the  rod  was  used  very  liberally  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
schools. 

8.  Amongst  other  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  instruction 
which  have  retained  their  popularity  down  to  modern  times, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  collections  of  Arithmetical 
problems  which  are  given  in  all  our  old  elementary  treatises, 
and  are  still  to  be  found  in  such  books  as  Bonnycastle's 
Arithmetic.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a  regular  series  of 
such  questions,  many  of  which  are  identically  the  same  as 
those  found  in  modem  publications.  This  ancient  collection 
is  printed  in  the  works  of  Bede,  and  again  in  those  of 
Alcuin,  but  it  is  probably  not  the  work  of  either  of  those 
writers.  It  is  given  anonymously  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  is  certainly  not  of  a  later  date  than 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.*  The  first  problem  in  the  list 
is  this : — "  The  swallow  once  invited  the  snail  to  dinner : 
he  lived  just  one  league  from  the  spot,  and  the  snail 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  only  one  inch  a  day :  how  long 
would  it  be  before  he  dined  V  The  following  question,  in 
various  shapes,  was  very  popular  in  our  old  school-books 
—"Three  men  and  their  three  wives  came  together  to  the 
side  of  a  river,  where  they  found  but  one  boat,  which  was 
capable  of  carrying  over  only  two  persons  at  once :  all  the 

•  MS.  Bnrney,  No.  59.  See  Bede's  Works,  torn.  i.  ool.  103,  and  Alcorn's 
Works,  torn.  iL,  where  this  eoUectMn  18  printed.  In  a  MS.  of  the  10th  cent,  at 
Vieanai  it  is  attributed  to  Alcuin. 
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men  were  jealous  of  each  other :  how  must  they  contrive 
80  that  no  one  of  tliem  should  be  left  alone  in  company 
with  his  companion's  wife  V^  Again,  '^  An  old  num  met  a 
child,  ^  Good  day,  my  son  P  says  he, '  may  you  live  as  long 
as  you  have  lived,  and  as  much  more,  and  thrice  as  much 
as  all  this,  and  if  Ood  give  you  one  year  in  addition  to  the 
others,  you  will  be  just  a  century  old  :'*--what  was  the  lad's 
age?*'  It  maybe  observed  that  none  of  the  problems  in 
this  collection  are  very  complicated.  The  title,  in  some 
copies,  teUs  us  that  they  were  made  ad  wiuendasjuvenes. 

9*  The  other  sciences,  as  weU  as  Arithmetic,  were  often 
the  subject  of  questions  intended  at  the  same  time  to  try 
the  knowledge,  and  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the 
person  questioned.  Among  the  most  curious  tracts  of  this 
kind  are  the  dialogues  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Saturn  and  Solomon,  or,  in  one  case,  of  Adrian  and  Rithffius.^ 
The  subjects  of  these  dialogues  are  sometimes  scriptural 
notions,  and  at  others  fragments  of  popular  science,  but 
in  most  cases  they  are  of  a  legendary  character.  Thus> 
to  the  question,  **  Where  does  the  sun  shine  at  night  ?'* 
the  answer  is  that  it  shines  in  three  places,  first  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale  called  Leviathan,  next  it  shines 
in  hell,  and  afterwards  it  shines  on  the  island  which 
is  called  Glith,  where  the  souls  of  holy  men  rest  till 
doomsday.  Again,  to  the  question,  ^  Where  is  a  man^s 
mind  ?'*  the  answer  is,  ^^  In  his  head,  and  it  comes 
out  at  his  mouth.*'  **  Tell  me  where  resteth  the  soul  of 
man,  when  his  body  sleepeth  ?"  is  another  question :— •^  I 
tell  thee  it  is  in  three  places,  in  the  brain,  or  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  blood."    Among  other  things  we  are  in* 

*  The  dUogiw  beitreen  Satuni  and  Soknuoik  is  priated  in  Thorpe's  Aiw^ 
lecta,  p.  95,  and  that  between  Adrian  and  Rithseua  in  the  Altdeutsche  Bl&tter, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  189.  (Leipiig,  1839.) 
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formed  that  there  are  in  the  world  fifty-two  species  of 
birds,  thirty-four  kinds  of  snakes^  and  thirty-six  kinds 
of  fishes,  which  shows  the  very  limited  knowledge  of 
our  forefathers  in  natural  history.  At  Cambridge  there 
are  also  preserved  some  fragments  of  a  metrical  Anglo- 
Saxon  dialogue  between  Solomon  and  Saturn,  in  which 
the  questions  discussed  are  much  more  mystical  than 
those  which  we  find  in  the  prose.  There  is  also  printed 
among  the  works  of  Alcuin^  a  Latin  tract  entitled  Dispu- 
tatio  inter  PippinumeiAlcuinumf*  which  bears  in  some  parts 
a  great  resemblance  to  these  dialogues.  Among  a  multi- 
tude of  other  questions^  we  find  some  in  this  tract  that 
are  of  a  most  fantastic  character,  such  for  example  as, — 
*^  How  is  man  placed  ?  like  a  candle  in  the  wind. — ^What  is 
the  forehead  ?  the  image  of  the  mind. — ^What  is  the  sky  ?  a 
rolling  sphere. — ^What  is  man?  a  painter  of  the  earth. — 
What  is  grass  ?  the  garment  of  the  earth, — ^What  are  herbs? 
the  friends  of  the  physicians^  and  the  praise  of  cooks.'' 
The  following  definitions  of  a  ship  remind  us  of  the 
metaphorical  language  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry — ^^  a  ship  is 
a  wandering  house^  a  hostle  wherever  you  will^  a  traveller 
that  leaves  no  footsteps,  a  neighbour  of  the  sand.^'  After 
going  through  a  variety  of  other  questions,  more  or  less 
singular,  the  dialogue  at  last  becomes  a  mere  collection  of 
enigmas,  such  as,  ^^  What  is  that,  from  which  if  you  take 
.the  head,  it  becomes  higher  V^  Answer : — *^  Go  to  your 
bed,  and  there  you  will  find  it.''  The  joke  seems  to  lie  in 
the  ambiguity  of  the  expression :  as  it  is  not  the  bed,  but 
the  head^  which  is  raised  higher,  when  removed  from  the 
bed. 

10.  No  class  of  popular  literature  was  so  general  a 
favourite  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  enigmas  and  rid- 

*  Alcuini  Operai  torn.  ii.  p.  352, 
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dies,  and  they  fonn  an  important  part  of  the  literary 
remains  of  our  forefathers.  Collections  of  Anglo-Iiatin 
iEnigmata,  such  as  those  of  Aldhelm,  were  composed  at 
a  very  early  period.  They  were  imitations  of  a  still  older 
Latin  tract  of  this  description,  which  was  also  popular 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  under  the  title  of  Symposii 
JEnigmataj  and  which  has  been  frequently  printed ;  but 
whether  this  title  implies  that  it  was  written  by  a  person 
named  Symposius,  or  whether  it  only  means  that  they  are 
symposiaca  (Bfiigmata,  or,  as  we  might  say, '  nuts  to  crack 
over  our  wine,'  is  a  question  among  the  learned* ;  though 
the  introductory  lines  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
were  written  with  a  view  to  this  latter  object.  They  have 
sometimes  been  attributed,  but  apparently  without  any 
good  reason,  to  Lactantius.  The  riddles  in  this  collection 
are  expressed  in  triplets;  they  are  often  so  contrived 
as  to  convey  information  under  the  cloak  of  amusement, 
and  they  sometimes  present  us  with  an  elegant  senti- 
ment or  a  pretty  idea.  The  subject  of  the  following  is  a 
ship : — 

Longa  feror  yeloz  formosae  filia  sUyse, 
Innumera  pariter  oomitom  stipante  caterva ; 
Curro  Yias  mnltaa  yestigiA  nuUa  reUaquena. 

The  idea  contained  in  the  following  is  not  new : — 

Est  nova  nostramm  cnnctig  captnra  ferarum, 

Ut  siquid  capias  et  tu  tibi  ferre  recuses, 

Et  quod  non  capias  tecum  tamen  ipse  reportafl. 

The  subject  of  the  next  is  a  violet.    In  the  second  line 

*  The  MS.  Reg.  12  C.  XXIII.  contains  early  copies  of  the  ^nigmata 
of  Aldhelm,  Symposius,  and  Tahtwin,  and  another  collection  under  the  name 
of  Eusebiufl.  Two  early  but  imperfect  copies  of  the  uEnigmata  Symposii  are 
also  preserved  in  MS.  Reg.  15  B.  XIX. »  and  another  more  modem  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  B.  zxiii. 
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there  seems  to  be  a  pun  in  the  word  sfririiua  wldch.  has  not 
the  odour  of  great  antiquity  about  it. 

Magna  quldem  non  Bum,  aed  inest  mihi  maxima  Tiitus ; 
Spiritoa  eat  magmut  quamTia  aim  oorpore  pairo  ( 
Nee  mihi  germen  habet  noxam,  nee  culpa  ruborem. 

Some  of  these  enigmas  are  curious  as  illustrating  inci- 
dents of  private  life.  The  subject  of  the  followingi  which 
bears  a  different  title  in  different  manuscripts^  is  certainly 
some  kind  of  liquor  composed  of  three  principal  ingre- 
dients :  according  to  the  gloss  in  the  margin  of  the  oldest 
manuscript^  these  were  honey,  wine,  and  pepper* 

Trea  olim  foimua  qui  nomine  jungimur  one, 
£z  triboa  eat  unua,  trea  et  miacentor  in  uno ; 
Quiaqne  bonua  per  ae,  melior  qui  oontinet  omnea. 

11.  Aldhelm  confesses  that  he  was  but  an  imitator  of 
Symposius ;  but  his  eenigmata  are  deficient  in  that  sim- 
plicity of  sentiment  and  expression,  which  he  found  in  his 
models.  There  needs  no  greater  proof,  how  complicated 
and  far-fetched  they  are,  than  the  immense  number  of 
glossarial  explanations  with  which  they  are  accompanied 
in  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  follow- 
ing, perhaps,  possesses  as  much  simplicity  as  any  we  could 
select,  but  the  last  line  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  that 
sinking  in  poetry  of  which  its  writer  has  often  cause  to 
plead  guilty.     Its  subject  is  the  Wind. 

Cemere  me  nuUi  poaaunt  nee  prendere  palmia, 
Argutum  Yocia  crepitum  dto  pando  per  orbem, 
Viribua  horriaonia  valeo  coniringere  quercua, 
Nam  auperoa  ego  pulao  poloa,  et  nura  peragro. 

The  next  is  so  peculiarly  literary,  that,  although  it  needs 
some  explanation,  we  can  hardly  pass  it  over.  Its  subject 
is  the  alphabet :  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  say  that  in 
the  third  line  ferro  is  explained  in  the  gloss  by  stilo 
ffrapliicoy  that  the  temi  fratres  are  the  three  fingers  which 
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hold  the  pen,  and  the  incerta  mater  the  pen  itself,  ^^  it 
being  uncertain  whether  this  were  a  crow  or  goose  qiull,  or 
a  reed."* 

No0  dens  et  leptem  genite  sine  yoce  sororef. 
Sex  alias  notfaas  non  dicimus  adnumerandaSp 
Naadmiir  ex  ferro  nursos  ferro  moribundte, 
Necnon  et  yolucria  penna  volitantis  ad  flethram : 
Temi  mw  firatrea  incerta  matre  creanmt ; 
Qui  capit  inatanter  gitiens  audire,  dooemna, 
Turn  cito  prompta  damns  rogitanti  verba  silenter. 

12.  But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  early  enigmas  that  exists,  is  the  large  one  in 
Anglo-Saxon  verse,  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Exeter  manuscript.  From  their  intentional  obscu- 
rity, and  from  the  uncommon  words  with  which  they 
abound,  many  of  these  riddles  are  at  present  altogether 
unintelligible;  but  where  they  can  be  translated  with  any 
certainty,  they  are  by  no  means  devoid  either  of  beauty 
or  interest.  The  following,  for  example,  seems  to  give  us 
the  first  traces  of  that  doughty  hero,  John  Barleycorn, 
so  famous  in  the  days  of  ballad-singing.f 

Bi)»  foldan  d«l  A  part  of  the  earth  is 

ftegre  ge-gierwed,  prepared  beantifiiUyy 

mid  I7  heardestan,  with  the  hardest, 

and  mid  ky  soearpestan,  and  with  the  sharpest, 

and  mid  \j  grymmestan  and  with  the  grimmest 

gomena  gestreona,  of  the  productions  of  men, 

corfn  sworfsn,  out  and  « •  •  •  •  • , 

cyrred  tarred,  tnmed  and  dried, 

bunden  wnnden,  bonnd  and  twisted, 

*  i.  ignoramus  utrum  com  penna  oorvina,  vel  anaerina,  sive  calamo,  per- 
scriptse  simns.    Glossa,  in  MS.  Reg.  13,  C.  zxui. 

t  This  riddle  affords  ns  an  example  how  certain  ideas  ran  through  the 
popular  literature  of  different  nations  at  all  periods.  M.  Jubinal,  in  his 
Nouveau  Recueil  de  Contes,  Dits,  Fabliaux,  etc.  (vol.  i.  8yo.  Paris,  1839), 
p.  251,  has  printed  an  early  French  fiibliau,  **  LeMartyre  de  Saint  Baccus,'' 
where  the  god  of  the  vine  takes  the  place  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  just  as 
the  juice  of  the  grape  in  the  country  where  it  was  composed  occupies  the 
place  of  the  liquor  of  which  the  English  hero  was  a  personification. 
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blttced  wtecedy  bleached  and  awakened, 

frstwed  geatwed,  ornamented  and  poured  out, 

feorran  beded  carried  afar 

to  domm  dryhta,  to  the  doors  of  people, 

dream  bi'5  in  mnan  it  is  joy  in  the  insicCs 

cwicra  wihta,  of  living  creatores, 

denge'S  ienge^,  it  knocks  and  slights 

]>ara  >e  ter  lifjgende  those,  of  whom  before  whUe  alive 

longe  hwile  a  long  while 

wilna  braced,  it  obeys  the  will, 

and  no  wi'S-sprioe^,  and  ezpostulateth  not, 

and  )>onne  tefter  dea)«  and  then  after  death 

deman  on-glnne'{$,  it  takes  upon  it  to  judge, 

meldan  mislioe.  to  talk  variously. 

Micel  is  to  hycganne  It  is  greatly  to  seek 

wis-finestum  menn  by  the  wisest  man, 

hwset  seo  wiht  ys.  what  this  creature  is. 
(Exet.  MS.fbl.  107,  V>.;» 

The  subject  of  another  seems  to  be  the  Aiirelia  of  the 
butterfly^  and  its  transformations;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  our  forefathers  were  at  times  diligent  observers 
of  nature — 

Ic  seah  turf  tredan,  I  saw  tread  over  the  turf 

z.  wieron  ealra,  ten  in  all, 

•  This  riddle  is  curious  as  exhibiting  a  repetition  of  rhiming  words,  like 
those  which  have  been  attempted  by  some  of  the  lighter  poets  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Single  lines  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  scattered  over  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  of  the  best  age,  as  ''wide  and  side,*'  (wide  and  broad) 
in  Beowulf  and  Caedmon ;  ''blowan  and  growan,"  (to  blossom  and  to  grow) 
in  the  Ex.  MS.  fol.  109,  r«;  &c.  We  find  sometimes  three  such  rhyming 
words,  as  ''fl6d  hl6d  ge.w6d"  (blood  pervaded  the  flood),  Caedm.  p.  SOT. 
In  the  Exeter  MS.  there  is  one  whole  poem  (which  was  published  by 
Conybeare),  written  entirely  in  rhymes  of  the  most  fantastic  description, 
as,  for  instance, 

flah-mah  flitefS, 

flan-mon  hwite'S, 

burg-sorg  bitetJ, 

bald-aid  l>wite«, 

WTKC-fiec  mijfeiSf 

yni\>'i^  smitet^,  &c. 
The  whole  of  these  verses  are  extremely  obscure  and  difficult  to  understand, 
a  proof  that  rhime  was  a  great  trial  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer,  and  by 
no  means  congenial  to  the  language. 
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▼1*  ge-bvofHMry 
and  hen  iweoster  mid, 
he^on  fooTg  cwico ; 
feH  hongedon 
sweotol  and  ge-syne 
on  aelea  WKge, 
anra  gehwyloes 
ne  wses  hyra  sengnm  I7  wjn, 
ne  side  >y  sarra, 
|wah  hy  swa  sceoldon, 
reafe  bi-rofeney 
rodra  weardea 
meahtnm  a-weahte, 
mn^mmslitan 
hasweblede; 
hrmgji  bits  ge-niwad, 
>ain  J«  aer  foilS-cymene 
frstwe  leton 
Ucgan  on  bate 
ge«witan  lond  tredan* 
(Bs,  MS.foU  104,  r*»,;, 


aizbrotfaers, 

and  their  sisters  with  them, 

they  had  a  living  sonl ; 

they  hanged  their  sldns, 

openly  and  manifestly 

on  the  wall  of  tiie  hall, 

to  any  one  of  them  aE 

it  was  none  the  worse, 

nor  his  side  the  sorer, 

although  they  should  thus, 

bereaved  of  covering, 

[and]  awakened  by  the  might 

of  the  guardian  of  the  skies, 

bite  with  their  months 

the  rough  leaves ; 

clothing  is  renewed 

to  those  who  before  coming  forth 

let  their  ornaments 

lie  in  their  track, 

to  depart  over  the  earliu 


The  Anglo-Saxons  were  especially  partial  to  riddles 
founded  on  Scripture,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  they  exhi- 
bited in  solving  them  their  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
volume.  The  subject  of  the  following  must  be  the  patri- 
arch Lot  and  his  two  daughters  and  their  two  sons.-*- 


War  s«t  et  wine, 
mid  his  wifom  twam, 
and  his  twegen  smio, 
and  his  twa  dohtor, 
sviase  ge-sweostor 
and  hyre  suno  tw^^en^ 
freoUoo  firam-beam ; 
iMer  wasa  }>«r-inne 
^lara  K>elinga 
K^wae'Sres, 
mid  earn  and  nefii : 
eahra  waeron  fifSs 
eorla  and  idesa 
in-sittendra* 

VOL.   I. 


Then  sat  a  man  at  his  wine, 

with  his  two  wives, 

and  his  two  sons, 

and  his  two  dan^ters, 

own  sisters, 

and  their  two  sons, 

comely  first-bom  children ; 

the  father  waa  th^re 

of  each  one 

of  the  noble  ones, 

with  the  nnde  and  the  nephew  t 

there  were  five  in  aU 

men  and  women 

sitting  there. 
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Of  the  nextf  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  a  probable  solu- 
tion— 

Ic  eom  wiiiider<4ica  wiht,  I  am  a  wonderfiil  creaturei, 

ne  maeg  wofd  sprecan,  I  may  not  apeak  a  word, 

meldan  for  monnumy  nor  converse  before  men, 

J^eah  ic  mo^  Iwbbe,  though  I  have  a  month, 

wide  wombe :  with  a  spacions  belly : 

ic  wsBfl  on  oeole,  I  was  in  a  ship, 

and  mines  cnosles  ma.  with  more  of  my  race. 

§  VI.   The  Higher  Branches  of  Science. 

1.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  science,  as  cultivated 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons^  was  almost  entirely  founded  upon 
older  foreign  authorities.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
authorities  was  Isidore^  a  Spanish  Christian^  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  who  published  a 
manual  of  science  under  the  title  of  De  Naturis  Rerum,  as 
well  as  a  larger  work  entitled  EtymohguBy  or  OrigineSy  which 
is  a  kind  of  nomenclature,  accompanied  with  definitions,  of 
nearly  every  thing  that  existed,  from  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  through  all  the  different  regions  of  science  and 
art,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  of  children's  games.  In 
the  higher  branches  of  science,  the  Saxons  followed  princi- 
pally those  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who 
were  then  peculiarly  styled  "  the  Philosophers  ;*'  such,  for 
example,  as  Macrobius  and  Apuleius.  Bede,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  of  that  and  the  following  age,  quote  frequently 
such  writers  as  Dionysius  Exiguus,  and  Victor  Aquitanus. 
The  popularity  of  certain  treatises  appears,  in  some  cases, 
to  have  arisen  from  their  accidental  introduction  into 
England  at  an  early  period.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  case 
with  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  and  the  prose  Astro- 
nomica  of  Hyginus  which  accompanies  it;  in  the  Harleian 
library,*  are  preserved  a  few  leaves  of  what  may  have 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  647.    An  account  of  this  MS.  was  contributed  to  the 
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been  the  Tery  copy  of  thJ9  work  that  was  first  broi^^ht 
into  our  island ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
seventh,  or  early  in  the  eighth  century;  the  pictures  bear 
every  mark  of  having  been  painted  by  a  foreign  artist, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  tbe  prototype  of 
the  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  book  which  were  written 
in  England  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  although 
neither  in  the  text  nor  drawings  are  they  absolutely  literal 
copies**  Aratus,  in  Cicero's  Latin  version,  and  Hyginus^ 
were  the  chief  authorities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  not  only 
for  the  forma  and  positions  of  the  Constellations,  but  also 
for  the  details  of  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology,  with 
which  their  names  were  so  closely  connected.  The  scientific 
writings  of  Boethius  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
read  till  the  latter  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

2.  Geometry  is  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lists  of 
sciences;  but  to  what  extent,  or  in  what  form  it  was 
studied,  we  have  no  very  certain  indications.  Tradition, 
in  after-times,  gave  to  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan  the 
honour  of  the  first  introduction  of  Euclid's  £lements,t 
although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  English  manu- 
script of  that  work  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Athelard  of  Bath.  It  seems  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  when  they  spoke  of  geometry,  under- 
stood nothing  more  than  simple  mensuration ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  they  had  any  acquaintance 
witii  mathematics  as  a  pure  and  abstract  science.    The 

84th  Tol.  of  the  Archnologia  by  Mr.  Ottley,  who,  by  a  series  of  mcoiichisiv« 
MrgmnentB,  endiBft?oiired  to  show  that  it  is  of  the  second  or  third  oentury. 

*  MS.  UarL  No.  S506,  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  ▼.  of  the  tenth  century.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  Tolum^  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxoii 
sdenoe,  that  exists. 

t  See  Rant  Mathematica  (edited  by  Mr.  HalUwell),  p.  56. 
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great  dissensions  about  the  true  time  of  celebrating 
Easter^  which  had  been  felt  so  severely  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churchy  had  given  a  peculiar  turn  to  numerical 
calculations.  The  object  which  many  of  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  had  chiefly  in  view  in  their  visits* 
to  Rome,  was  not  more  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
arguments  by  which  the  Romish  church  there  defended 
its  doctrine  on  this  subject,  than  to  learn  the  calcu-* 
lations  on  which  its  variations  depended;  and  on  their 
return,  they  made  a  powerful  use  of  both  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  partizans  of  the  contrary  system. 
These  calculations  were  long  afterwards  the  business  of 
the  arithmeticians  (rym-craeftige),*  and  those  who  were 
sMIful  in  '*  circle-craft "  (on  circule-craefte)  ;t  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  all  periods  are  filled  with  tracts 
and  tables  connected  with  this  all-engrossing  subject,  under 
the  tide  of  De  Computo,  or  De  Computo  Ecclesiastico. 

3.  The  Anglo-Saxons  rather  took  notice  of,  than  ob- 
served, the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  They 
were  interested  in  them  simply  so  far  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  influence  tiie  seasons  which  were  favourable  or 
otherwise  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor;  or  with  an 
eye  to  their  more  mystical  connexion  with  the  destinies  of 
individuals  or  of  kingdoms.  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts 
abound  in  tables  of  prognostications  of  the  weather,  and 
of  the  good  or  bad  influence  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
changes.  Although  sea-faring  men  were  the  chief  <?A- 
iferverSyt  yet  even  they  confided  so  littie  in  the  certainty 
pf  such  prognostications,  that,  rather  than  trust  to  them, 

*  Metrical  Menology,  t.  89,  ed.  Fox.  t  lb.  t.  133. 

"l  The  metrical  translator  of  fioethiiu  quotes  the  authority  of  sailon  ereu 
for  the  names  of  the  planets : — 

Kme  Satnrnns  Which  Satom 

Buiid-buenda  the  sea-fuvrs 

hatalS.  call. 
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they  preferred  choosing  the  two  calmest  months  of  the 
yeaTy  June  and  July,  called,  on  that  account,  the  earlier 
and  later  saUing-months   (IdSe-moni^),  for  their  longer 
voyages.     Some  of  the  best  scholars  not  only  suspected 
that  there  were  errors   in  the  authorised  astronomical 
calculations,  but  were  extremely  puzzled  by  accidental 
observations,  which  disagreed  with  the  statements  of  the 
books  they  followed.   In  the  year  798,  considerable  sensa- 
tion was  caused  upon  the  continent  by  the  planet  Mars, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  had  been  found  to 
remain  beneath  the  horizon  much  longer  than  it  should 
have  done,  according  to  ^*  the  books  of  the  philosophers." 
In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Charlemagne,  Alcuin,  after 
entering  at  some  length  into  the   subject,  goes  on  to 
observe:  —  ^'However,  what  has  now  happened  to  the 
planet  Mars  alone,  the  same  thing  is  frequently  observed 
in  these  parts  with  respect  to  all  the  five  planets,  namely, 
that  they  remain  longer  under  the  horizon  than  is  stated  in 
the  books  of  the  ancients  which  are  our  guides.  And  per- 
haps the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  as  observed  by 
us  who  dwell  in  these  northern  parts,  vary  from  the  ob- 
servations of  those  who  live  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  chiefly  flourished  the  ^  Masters' 
who  set  forth  for  us  the  laws  and  courses  of  the  heaven 
and  of  the  planets.   For  many  things  are  changed,  as  your 
own  wisdom  knows  perfectly  well,  by  diversity  of  place."* 
Alcuin's  modem  editor  conjectures,  from  this  passage,  that 

'  *  Quod  vero  de  tola  Martis  itella  modo  eTenit,  hoc  et  de  omnibos  qninqne 
stellis  errantibiifl  in  hig  partibus  nepins  solet  erenire,  ut  diutiag  absoondaatar 
qxiam  regfolarifl  pagfaia  Yetenun  decantat.  Et  forte  non  aequaliter,  nobis  in 
bia  partibiiB  Borealibns  converaantibiUi  ortuB  et  occasoa  ridemm  erenit,  sicot 
iUifl,  qni  in  Orientalibiu  vel  Meridianis  partibaB  mondi  morantnr,  ubi  mazime 
foere  Magistri  qui  nobis  rationes  et  caraos  coeU  et  steUarum  ediderunt.  Nam 
mnlta  ex  looorum  ^versitate,  sicut  vestra  optime  novit  sapientia,  immutantnr, 
Alcuin.  Epist.  ad  domnnm  regenr,  p.  58.    Openim  torn.  I. 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  hlui  made  such  great  adrances 
in  the  study  of  science  as  already  to  suspect  the  true  form 
of  the  earth.  It  is  certain  that  observations  made  syste- 
matically with  moderately  good  instruments^  in  pursuance 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  which  Alcuin  here  states^  would 
have  led  to  its  discovery.  The  passage  shows^  at  all 
events,  that  the  wisest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  conscious 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  system  they  were  pursuing. 

4.  To  some  scholar  of  the  tenth  century,  we  owe  a 
comprehensive  treatise  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  on 
tlie  principal  astronomical  phenomena,  designedly  ex^ 
plained  in  a  simple  manner,  and  calculated  for  the  level  of 
ordinary  capacities.  From  the  numerous  copies  which 
still  remain  of  this  work,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
extremely  popular  in  its  day.*  Yet  it  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  noticed  by  modem  scholars,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
unfrequently  found  buried  among  collections  on  the  com- 
putus, so  as  very  easily  to  escape  attention.  This  tract 
gives  us  a  very  fair,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  favour- 
able, view  of  the  popular  science  of  the  period  when, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  knowledge  was  in  such  treatises 
difiused  among  the  many,  instead  of  being  restricted  in  a 
learned  language  to  the  few.  The  writer  of  this  book 
begins  by  stating  that  night  is  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  when  the  earth  itself  is  between  ns  and  the  sun.f 

*  Our  extracts  are  taken  from  a  copy  in  MS.  Cotton.  Titos  D.  zxvii. 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  use  of  ntint.  There  are  three  or  four 
other  copies  in  the  British  Museum  (one  in  Tiber.  B.  ▼,  quoted  aboTe),  besides 
what  are  to  be  found  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  believe  this  tract  will 
be  printed,  a  thing  certainly  much  to  be  desired,  in  an  appendix  to  a  History 
of  die  Mathematics  in  England  during  the  middle  ages,  by  J.  O.  HalliweH,  Esq. 

t  Ure  eoriflioe  niht  totniee  cymtS  \mr\k  imn  eoi*San  sceade,  Inmne  seo 
sunne  gte^  on  s'fnunge  under  H^sere  eofSan ;  lionne  bi^  Iwre  eoi'San  briidnys 
betwux  6s  and  Imn  svnnan,  het  we  byre  leoman  lihtinge  nabba^  o't^Sst  heo 
eft  on  cSeme  ende  up-astfh'8.  MS.  Cott.  TItns,  D.  xxtii.  fol.  30,  v*.  Our 
terthly  night  truly  comev  by  the  earth^B  thadow  when,  the  wn  goe»  in  the 
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After  explaining  the  moon's  changes^  as  a  matter  arising 
naturany  ont  of  the  former  subject,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us 
how,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  night  is  divided  into 
seven  parts,  namely — 1,  twilight,  or  '^eyening's  gloam- 
ing f^  2,  evening ;  3,  the  hour  of  silence,  when  every- 
thing goes  to  rest  {conticinhan)  *y  4,  midnight;  5,  cock 
crowing ;  6,  dawn ;  7>  daybreak,  or  the  period  which  inter- 
venes between  dawn  and  sunrise.^  The  account  of  the 
year,  and  its  seasons,  divisions,  and  duration,  leads  to 
the  definition  of  the  lunar,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
solar  year,  and  this  affords  us  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  popular  mode  of  explaining  science  which  was  used  by 
our  forefathers :  "  Now,"  says  the  writer,  ^^  you  may  under- 
stand that  the  man  who  goes  round  one  house  makes 
a  lesser  course  than  he  who  goes  round  the  whole  town ; 
and  so  the  moon  has  his  course  to  run  sooner  on  the  lesser 
circuit  than  the  sun  has  on  the  greater ;  this  is  the  moon's 
year/^t 

mmUnff  tmdtr  ikit  t^rtk;  thtn  it  the  €turth*$  hroadnea  between  ue  end  ike 
eun,  90  that  we  have  not  the  UluminatUm  qf  her  thine  untU  the  again  rieee 
19?  at  the  other  end.  As  in  the  other  Germanic  tongues,  the  son  is  femi- 
nine, and  Uie  moon  mascnlinei  in  Ang]o*Sazon  and  early  English. 

*  Sec  niht  h«fS  aeolbn  delas,  finun  keen  smman  setlnnge  olS  hyre  npgang  i 
in  )«n  dsla  is  erepueeuJum,  Jwt  is  sfen-gldma ;  olSer  is  veepemmt  Jwt  is 
nfen,  h>nne  se  cfen-steorra  betwuz  repsonge  ct-eowat$;  Jnidde  is  eonti^ 
cmttifN,  hnme  ealle  Hng  snwia'S  on  heora  reste ;  feoi^a  is  inten^eetum,  Jwt 
is  mid-niht ;  fifta  is  galUeinium,  Jicet  is  han-cred ;  syxta  is  matutinumj  o^e 
aurora,  Jicet  is  dieg-red ;  seofo'Sa  is  dUucuhtm,  Vett  is  erne  merien,  betwnz 
Venn.  d«g.rede  and  sunnan  up-gange.  lb,  fol.  33,  v®.  The  night  hoe  eeoen 
parte,  Jrom  the  nm'«  eetiing  to  her  upgoing :  one  qf  theee  parte  ie  crepns- 
cnlom,  that  ie  eeen^e  gloaming ;  the  eecond  ie  vesperum,  thai  ie  even,  when 
the  even  etar  ehowe  iiee\fin  the  interval  between  light  and  dark;  the  third 
is  contidniimi,  when  all  thinge  are  silent  in  their  rest ;  the  fourth  is  intem- 
pestum,  that  is  midnight ;  the  fifth  is  gallicmiam,  that  is  eoci-erowing ;  the 
sixth  is  matatinum,  oranrora,  that  is  dawn;  the  eeventhis  ^ncolvm,  that 
is  early  morning,  between  dawn  and  the  sun's  upgoing, 

t  Nn  miht  |m  onderstindan,  b«t  laessan  ymbe-gang  hsfS  se  mann  t$e  g«S 
onbttton  in  h<is»  l^mne  se  Se  ealle  ba  burh  be-g8e5 ;  swa  eac  se  mona  haef  S 
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5.  The  worlds  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word  {mun(jh»i 
K6fffjtQs)j  was  designated  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  a 
name  borrowed  from  their  old  mythological  ideas,  middan" 
geardy  or  the  middle  yard  or  region^  which  was  afterwards 
gradually  corrupted  into  the  old  English  word  ^^  middle-* 
earth/'  *^A11  that  is  within  the  firmament,"  says  the 
tract  just  mentioned,  ^^  is  called  middan-geard,  or  the 
world.  The  firmament  is  the  ethereal  heaven,  adorned 
with  many  stars;  the  heaven,  and  sea,  and  earth,  are 
called  the  world.  The  firmament  is  perpetually  turning 
round  about  us,  under  this  earth  and  above,  and  there  is 
an  incalculable  space  between  it  and  the  earth.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  have  passed^  that  is  one  day  and  one  night> 
before  it  is  once  turned  round,  and  all  the  stars  which  are 
fixed  in  it  turn  round  with  it.  The  earth  stands  in  the. 
centre,  by  God's  power  so  fixed,  that  it  never  swerves^ 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  Almighty  Creator,  who 
holds  all  things  without  labour,  established  it.  Every 
sea,  although  it  be  deep,  has  its  bottom  on  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  supports  all  seas,  and  the  ocean,  and  all  fountains 
and  rivers  run  through  it ;  as  the  veins  lie  in  a  man's 
body,  so  lie  the  veins  of  water  throughout  the  earth."* 

his  ryne  hra'Sor  afbnen  on  )>am  Iseflsan  ymb-hwyrfte,  h>nne  seo  Sonne  hebbe 
on  >am  m&nxi ;  )qs  is  >«8  m6nan  geilr.    lb  fol.  35,  i^. 

*  lb,  fol;  37,  T®.  Dt  mvndo,  Middan-geard  is  ge-haten  eall  )>ttt  binnan 
^mflrfnammtum  is.  Fimumentum  is  Jieos  roderlice  heofen,  mid  manegnm 
steormm  am^t ;  seo  heofen,  and  see',  and  eoi^e,  synd  ge-hatene  middan- 
geard.  Seo  firmameniiim  tjmiS  symle  on-butan  iis  under  Hssere  eoi^an 
and  bufon,  ac  )>8er  is  (in-ge-rim  ftec  betwnz  hire  and  |>sre  eoi^an ;  feower 
and  twentig  tida  beo'S  agine,  l^ct  is  An  dieg  and  Hn  niht,  ser  )>am  \>e  heo  beo 
cne  ymb-tymd,  and  ealle  )>a  steorran  he  hyre  on  fieste  synd,  ttimia'S  on- 
butan  mid  hyre.  Seo  oikr  stent  on  ele-middan,  hurh  Godes  mihte  swa  ge« 
festnodi  )>8et  heo  naefre  ne  b/h'K  ufor  ne  neotSor,  ))onne  se  shnihtiga  scyppend 
)>e  ealle  )nng  hylt  buton  ge-s wince  hi  ge-statSelode.  ^Ic  see',  )>eah  )>e  heo 
de6p  sy,  hefIS  griind  on  haere  eor^an,  and  seo  eofSe  abyr^  ealle  stt't  and 
)>one  garsecg,  and  ealle  wylUspringas  and  Hn  hurh  hyre  yma'S ;  swa  swa 
feddran  licgatS  on  \>ks  mannes  lichaman,  swa  licga'K  )«  weeter-aeddran  geond 
has  eorSan  ;  mef  S  natSor  ne  s»'  ne  H  nsenne  stede  buton  on  eoi1$an. 
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The  north  and  south  stars,  as  we  are  told  in  another  plaoe> 
of  which  the  latter  is  never  seen  by  men,  are  fixed^ 
and  are  the  poles  of  the  axis  on  which  the  firmament 
turns*  Falling  stars  are  igneous  sparks  thrown  from  the 
constellations,  like  sparks  that  fly  from  coals  in  the 
fire.*  The  earth  itself  ^'resembles  a  pine-nut,  and  the 
smi  glides  about  it,  by  God's  ordinance,  and  on  the 
end  where  it  shines  it  is  day  by  means  of  the  sun's  light, 
whilst  the  end  which  it  leaves  is  covered  with  darkness 
until  it  return  again.''t  The  writer  of  this  treatise,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  mentions  and  confutes  what  appeared 
then  to  the  learned  to  be  the  popular  errors  of  their  age, 
such  as  that  of  ^^  some  unlearned  priests  "  who  said  that 
leap-year  had  been  caused  by  Joshua  when  he  made  the 
sun  stand  stilLt  The  priests,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
frequently  the  butt  of  the  sneers  of  the  scholars  in  the 
tenth  century. 

6.  Such  were  the  notions  inculcated  by  the  popidar 
scientific  books  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  many 
of  them  erroneous  in  themselves,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
sonant with  the  doctrines  of  the  greatest  scholars  who  had 
preceded,  or  who  were  contemporary.  The  range,  however, 
of  these  books  must  have  been  narrow,  in  comparison 
with  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were  uninstructed.  The 
ideas  adopted  by  the  latter  were  for  more  erroneous,  and 
were  often  the  mere  legends  of  the  popular  mythology,  as 
we  see  by  such  writings  as  the  dialogues  of  Saturn  and 
Salomon,  and  Adrian  and  Rithseus,  which  were  probably 

•  Ih.  fol.  45. 

t  Seo  eoi^  stent  on  ge-Iicnesse  anre  pinn-hnyte,  and  seo  gmme  jgUt  on. 
biiton  be  Godes  ge-setnysse,  and  on  )>one  ende  ]>e  heo  Bain's  is  dsg  \nirh  hyre 
lOitinge,  and  se  ende  >e  heo  forls't  bif$  mid  ^eostrum  ofer->eaht,  oiS^mt  heo 
eft  )7der  ge-n^ahlsece.    lb.  fol.  39,  t°. 

J  lb.  fol.  41,  i^. 
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intended  for  recitation  among  the  common  people*  In 
the  latter  of  these  dialogues,  to  the  question  **  how  large 
18  the  sun  ?'^  the  reply  is,  ^^  larger  than  the  earth/^  and  this 
b  deduced  from  the  circumstance  that  it  shines  on  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  spherical  form  of  our  planet  was 
universally  acknowledged,  although  it  was  erroneously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  system.  An  early  Latin  writer 
compares  the  universe  to  an  egg,  in  which  the  earth  is  the 
yolk,  with  the  sea  surrounding  it  resembling  the  white  of 
the  egg,  while  the  firmament,  supposed  to  be  inclosed  in 
fire,  is  the  shell.*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  were  not 
the  most  common  impression  that  this  round  mass  on 
which  we  live  swam  in  the  water,  that  the  part  we  inhabit 
and  know  was  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  which  stood 
above  the  waves,  and  that  the  sun  dived  into  the  ocean 
each  evening,  and  arose  out  of  it  on  the  following  mom. 
7.  The  ideas  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  held  with  regard 
to  that  portion  of  the  earth,  which  was  then  believed  to 
be  alone  habitable,  were  derived  indirectly  or  immediately 
from  the  writings  of  the  Ancients ;  and  they  were  on  the 
whole  more  correct  than  might  be  expected.  Their  maps 
were  undoubtedly  made  after  Roman  models.  A  map  of  the 
tenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum,  accompanies  the 
^  '^eriegesis  of  Priscian,t  which,  with  the  slight  sketch  given 
by  Qrosius,  and  the  work  of  Solinus,  were  the  chief  autho- 

*  Est  ergo  tern  etemeDtum  in  medio  mimdi  poritnm,  et  ideo  infimom.  In 
onmi  enim  epherioo  solum  medium  est  infimnm.  Mnndns  nempe  ad  simili* 
tndinem  ovi  dispositcis  est.  Namque  terra  est  in  medio  nt  meditollinm  in 
OTo  ;  circa  banc  est  aqua,  ut  circa  meditnllium  albumen  ;  circa  aqua[m]  est 
aer,  ut  pannid'es  (tie)  continens  albumen  ;  extra  Tero  est  ignis  cstera  oon- 
dudens,  admodum  teste  oyi.  MS.  Bumey,  No.  SI  6,  fol.  99t  r**,  of  tbe 
twelfth  century.  In  an  English  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  MS.  Harl. 
3377,  fol.  133,  we  have  the  following  definition  of  the  earth, — 

**  Urthe  is  amidde  the  see,  a  lute  (Hitle)  bal  and  round.'' 

t  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  ▼.  fol.  58,  t®. 
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rities  in  geography.  Books  of  cosmography  were  sought 
eagexly  at  an  early  period^*  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
if  their  popularity  depended  most  frequently  on  the  num- 
ber of  wonderful  relations  which  they  contained.  The 
storieff  of  this  kind  given  by  Pliny  the  Elder^  and  repro- 
duced by  Solihus^  were  the  foundation  of  all  the  extrava- 
gant fiibles  concerning  the  wonders  of  distant  lands  which 
were  so  widely  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  the  vague  manner  in  which  these  writers  spoke  of 
them  was  not  enough  for  the  curiosity  of  the  multitude^ 
and  the  outline  they  furnished  was  soon  filled  up  in  spu- 
rious works,  like  the  famous  letter  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  his  preceptor  Aristotle,  in  which  the  conqueror  of  the 
East  describes  minutdy  all  the  monsters  of  India.  This 
tract  must  have  been  written  at  an  early  period,  for  we 
find  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  it,  with  some  other 
pieces  of  a  similar  kind,  in  manuscripts  of  the  tenth 
century.t 

8.  We  find  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  eai'ly  period  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  spirit  of  adventure,  which  has 
been  so  active  and  fruitful  among  their  descendants. 
They  were  anxious  to  explore  the  distant  cotmtries,  whose 
existence  had  been  made  known  to  them  by  the  books  which 
the  missionaries  imported.  Even  so  early  as  the  seventip 
century  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Rome  by  sea, 
a  voyage  in  which  the  pilgrims  necessarily  incurred  many 

*  Bonifac.  EpUt.  p.  111.  Some  pienon  writes  to  Bishop  Lnlla,— Cste- 
rum  Hbri  cosmographiconim  necdnm  n^bis  ad  mwnnm  Tenenmt:  nee  alia 
apod  DOS  ezemplaria,  nisi  pictoris  et  litteris  permolesta.  The  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  is  curious,  though  at  present  not  quite  clear. 

t  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Aristotle's  letter  is  found  in  MS.  Cotton. 
Vitell.  A.  zv.  along  with  Beowulf  and  Judith.  It  is  preceded  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  tract  on  the  wonders  of  Uie  East,  which  occurs  again  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  in  MS.  Cott.  Tiberius  B.  v. ;  in  both  places  accompanied  by  drawings 
of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  and,  in  the  latter  MS.  many  of  them  executed  in 
a  style  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  Anglo-Saxon  pictures. 
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perils.    At  the  end  of  this  century,  a  Prankish  bishop 
named  Arcidf,  who  was  returning  from  the  Holy  Land^ 
and  had  visited  Constantinople,  Damascus,  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  as  well  as  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  thrown  by  bad  weather  on  the  western 
coasts  of  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
abbot  Adamnan.     The    latter    carefully    stored  up  the 
information  which  the  traveller  communicated  to  him,  and 
afterwards  committed  it  to  writing  in  a  treatise  which  is 
stiU  preserved.    It  is  probable,  indeed,  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  made  frequent 
visits,  not  only  to  Italy,  but  also  to   the   East.     King 
Alfred,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  merited  well  the 
character  given  him  by  historians  of  being  '^a  diligent 
investigator  of  unknown  things  "  (ignotarum  rerum  inves- 
tigationi  solerter  se  jungebat),  sent  Sighelm,  bishop  of 
Sherbum,  in  883,  to  India  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  Sighelm  not 
only  reached  in  safety  this  distant  land,  but  he  brought 
back  with  him  many  of  its  productions,  and  particularly 
some  gems  and  relics  which  were  still  preserved  in  his 
church  in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmsbury.*    The  pre- 
sent day  cannot  furnish  a  more  intelligent  account  of  a 
^  voyage  of  discovery,  than  that  taken  down  by  Alfred  from 
iiie  mouths  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  one  of  whom  had 
sailed  to  the  North  Cape,  and  the  other  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  which  that  monarch  has  inserted 
in  his  own  version  of  Orosius.    The  map  of  the  tenth 
century,  mentioned  above,  is  far  more  correct  than  the 
generality  of  maps  which  we  find  in  old  manuscripts  at  a 
later  period;  its  chief    inaccuracy  lies  in   the  distorted 
shape  given  to  Africa,  which  is  here  a  long  narrow  slip  of 

*  See  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  W.  Malmsb.  p.  948. 
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land  nmning  out  from  east  to  west;  but  the  coasts  of 
India  and  Eastern  Asia  are  not  ill  defined^  there  are  few  of 
the  fabulous  indications  which  appear  afterwards  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  Paradise  does  not  occupy  the  place 
of  the  isles  of  Japan,  as  it  did  after  the  voyage  of  St 
Brandan  became  popular  in  the  twelfth  century. 

§  VII.  The  Natural  Sciences— Medicine. 

1.  The  systematical  study  of  natural  history,  in  any 
of  its  branches,  has  never  been  cultivated  among  a  people 
who  had  not  reached  a  high  state  of  civilization.  Many 
of  the  operations  of  nature  are  indeed  of  that  wonderful 
character,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  at  all  times  the 
attention  of  the  observer ;  and  although  these  insulated 
observations  were  often  the  cause  of  the  wildest  errors 
among  the  philosophers  of  a  comparatively  barbarous  age, 
yet  they  contained  the  germs  of  modern  science.  The 
marvellous  transformations  which  accompanied  the  change 
of  the  creeping  worm  into  the  elegant  butterfly,  the 
singular  habits  of  some  animals,  and  the  instincts  of 
others,  were  the  groundwork  of  many  a  superstitious 
&ble.  Even  the  fossil  remains  of  a  former  world  did  not 
pass  unnoticed;  in  old  writers,  such  for  example  as  Wil- 
liam of  Newbury  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  many  tales 
of  animals  imbedded  in  rocks,  accidentally  released  from 
their  imprisonment,  which  were  undoubtedly  founded  upon 
discoveries  of  fossils ;  and  these  remains  perhaps  also  gave 
rise  to  the  legends  of  dragons  which  brooded  in  caves 
over  hidden  treasures,  and  of  other  animals  no  less 
extraordinary  and  fearful  than  the  forms  which  are  pre* 
sented  to  us  by  the  researches  of  modem  geologists.  The 
foreign  books  on  natural  history,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
seem  to  have  possessed,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to 
give  them  any  very  enlightened  notions  on  the  subject,  for 
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tiiey  consisted  chiefly  of  fabulous  narratiyes  of  the  ima-' 
ginary  monsters  which  were  supposed  to  live  under  the 
burning  skies  of  India  and  Africa,  or  of  those  moralizations 
of  the  ordinary  instincts  of  some  animals  which  a  little 
later  became  more  universally  popular  under  the  title  of 
Bestiaries, 

2.  The  learning  of  the  ancients  was  communicated  to 
the  people  of  the  middle  ages  by  two  distinct  roads.  First, 
it  was  introduced  along  with  the  ancient  literature,  when 
those  who  received  it,  only  just  emerging  from  the  depths 
of  ignorance,  were  least  capable  of  cultivating  it  with  ad- 
vantage, and  when,  from  their  preconceived  ideas  and 
various  other  causes,  it  was  much  disfigured,  and  very 
partially  developed.  Secondly,  after  having  found  a  more 
favourable  soil  among  the  Arabians  in  the  east,  whose  vast 
conquests  and  more  enlarged  field  of  scientific  observation 
were  naturally  attended  with  a  proportionate  intellectual 
developement,  it  became  the  ground-work  of  a  school 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  carried  directly  to  the  West, 
and  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  barbarous  half- 
Romanized  school  which  had  there  existed — we  can  Hardly 
say  flourished — through  several  ages.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  medical  and  chemical  sciences, 
which,  less  than  any  others,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  cap- 
able of  receiving  from  their  instructors.  Before  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Arabian  school  was  felt,  even  the  elixir  and 
the  philosopher's  stone  were  not  thought  of,  and  the 
medical  knowledge  of  our  early  forefathers  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  In  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Roman  power,  and  during  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  before  whom  it  fell,  all  the  ancient  practical  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  surgery  must  have  disappeared. 
The  books  which  remained  were  almost  useless,  not  only 
from  this  want  of  practical  skill,  but  also  from  the  impos- 
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sibility  of  procuring  most  of  the  a:rticle8  which  were  enu« 
merated  in  them^  among  people  who  had  no  certain  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  distant  parts  of  the  world.  This 
was  felt  stroi^ly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  one  of 
Boniface's  correspondents^  while  earnestly  desiring  to  be 
remembered^  in  case  that  adventurous  missionary  should 
meet  with  any  medical  books  which  were  not  known  in 
England^  complains  at  the  same  time  of  the  difficulty  of 
using  them  on  account  of  the  foreign  ingredients  which 
those  works  prescribed.*  The  consequence  of  this  was^ 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  either  returned  to  the  old  supersti- 
tious practices  and  receipts  which  had  been  used  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  or  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  spurious  books  which  were  equally  absurd 
and  superstitious,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  remedying  the  difficulties  above-men- 
tioned. The  book  which  seems  to  have  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  science  of  medicine  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  a  Latin  herbal  published  under  the 
name  of  Apuleius,  and  containing,  as  it  was  pretended,  the 
doctrines  taught  to  Achilles  by  Chiron  the  centaur.  This 
spurious  treatise,  with  a  tract  attributed  to  Antonius  Musa 
on  the  virtues  of  the  herb  betony,  and  another  bearing  the 
title  of  Medicina  Animalium,  and  the  name  of  Sextus  Phi- 
losophus,t  formed,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  of 
which  several  copies  are  still  extant,  the  popular  text-book 
among  the  old  physicians^     We  may  cite,  as  a  fair  specif 

*  Nee  non  el  ri  qnoe  MBcuIaris  sdentitt  libroe  nofaifl  ignotos  aideptari  Ma, 
mt  rant  de  medioiiialibii8,  quonun  oopia  est  aliqua  epvd  nos,  led  tamen  leg-, 
■lenta  ultra  marina,  qiue  in  eis  waripta  oomperimm,  ignota  nobia  rant  et 
difficllia  ad  adipisoendun.    Bonif.  Epiat.  p«  103. 

t  Theae  tiiree  treatiflea  in  Latin  were  edited  at  RaYenabnrg,  in  1539»  by 
Gabriel  Hnmelbergi  wbo  eyen  at  tbis  recent  period  befiered  moat  religioaaly  in 
all  tbe  abfloidUiea  tbey  contain. 

t  Two  MSS.  of  tbia  Anglo-Saxon  berbel,  both  of  the  tenth  centnry,  are 
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men  of  the  character  of  this  herbal^  the  account  of  the 
herb  betony^  which  is  almost  a  Uteral  version  from  Anto- 
nius  Musa.  This  plant,  we  are  told,  should  be  gathered 
in  the  month  of  August ;  no  iron  was  to  be  used  in  digging 
it  up ;  and,  when  duly  prepared,  it  was  not  only  a  power- 
ful antidote  against  many  diseases,  but  also  a  sure  and 
efficient  defence  against  spectres^  fearful  sights,  and 
dreams.* 

8.  In  addition  to  this  herbal,  we  find  amongst  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  several  medical  works  and  collections 
of  receipts,  which  are  interesting  to  us  not  only  for  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  early  history  of  medicine  in  our 
island,  but  also  because  they  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
classes  of  diseases  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  thus  illustrate  collaterally  the  state  of  society 
in  general.  This  class  of  works,  indeed,  forms  rather  an 
important  part  of  the  remains  of  the  literature  of  these 

foand  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton.  Vitellius,  C.  iii.  and  MS.  HarL 
No.  585.  Another  of  the  same  age  is  preaerved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  The  Harleian  MS.  No.  6S58,  B.  contains  a  copy  of  tiie  same  work, 
somewhat  enlarged,  in  semi-Saxon,  of  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Cottonian  MS.  and  the  older  Harleian  MS.  are  full  of  drawings  of  plants, 
some  of  them  not  ill  executed. 

*  Deos  wyrt )«  man  beioiUean  nemne'6,  heo  bi|>  cenned  on  msedum,  and  on 
denum  dun-landum,  and  on  ge-fri)>edum  stowum.  Seo  ISeah  gehwseher  ge 
]fKa  mannes  sawle  ge  his  lichoman  ;  hio  hyne  scyldeh  wi^  unhirum  nihtgen- 
dum  and  wii$  egeslicum  ge-sihlSum  and  swefinum.  And  seo  wyrt  by>  swy^e 
haligu ;  and  )vs  )m  hi  scealt  niman,  on  Agustes  mon'Se,  butan  iseme ;  an4 
))onne  Jnu  hi  ge-numene  heebbe,  ahryse  [>a  moldan  6{,  |>st  hyre  nan-wiht  on  ne 
dyfie,  and  ))oime  drig  hi  on  sceade  swy)>e  l>earle,  and  mid  wyrttruman  mid 
ealle  ge-wyrt  to  duste,  bruc  hyre  )>onne,  and  hyre  byrig,  |H>nne  \fa  behufe. 
MS.  Cotton.  ViteU.  C.  in.  fol.  16,  i^.  l%u plant,  which  they  eaU  bet&ny,  it 
yrovft  m  meadows,  and  on  clean  hilhlande,  and  in  incloeed  places.  It  is 
profitable  both  to  num^s  soul  and  to  his  body  g  it  shields  him  agamsi  nightly 
monsters,  and  against  fearfiU  visions  and  dreams.  And  the  plant  is  very 
holy :  and  thus  thou  shall  take  it,  in  the  month  of  August,  without  iron,- 
wid  when  thou  hast  taken  it,  shake  the  mould  qf,  so  that  none  adhere  to  it, 
and  then  dry  it  in  the  shade  very  much,  and  with  the  root  and  all  do  it  tq 
powdfr,  use  it  than,  and  taste  it,  when  thou  hast  need. 
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early  ages^  and  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been, 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  it.  Among  the  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  which  are  commonly  quoted  as  the 
Royal  Manuscripts,  and  which  were  formerly  kept  at  St* 
James's  Palace,  we  find  a  very  ctirious  book  on  medicine, 
splendidly  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  apparently 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  probably  at 
tJiat  time  the  property  of  a  physician  of  some  eminence.* 
This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  external  diseases,  and  the 
second  to  inward  diseases,  and  those  of  a  more  complicated 
nature.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  here  provided 
against,  are  outward  wounds,  arising  sometimes  from  acci- 
dent, but  more  frequently  from  personal  violence,  the  preva^ 
lence  of  which  we  may  assume  from  the  minutely  detailed 
penalties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  The 
numerous  receipts  against  the  bites  of  adders  and  othler 
venomous  reptiles,  show  that  these  latter  were  infinitely 
more  numerous,  and  probably  more  various,  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  aid  us  in  conceiving  the  picture  which  our 
island  then  presented  to  the  eye,  thinly  inhabited,  ill-culti- 
vated, and  covered  with  marshes,  woods,  and  wilds.  We 
find  also  in  the  work  above  mentioned  many  receipts 
against  the  effects  of  poison ;  and  (which  appears  singular 
enough)  there  are  more  provisions  against  diseases  of  the 
eye  than  against  any  other  complaint.  It  is  perhaps  in 
some  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  this  latter  class  of  dis- 
eases in  former  times,  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
numerous  superstitions  connected  with  springs  of  water; 
and  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  our  island  still  use 
them,  not  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  but  with 
a  belief  in  some  peculiar  attributes  of  the  well  itself. 

*  MS.  Reg.  12  D.  xvii. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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4.  Although  this  treatise  is  not  a  herbal,  still  the  ingre- 
dients mentioned  are  chiefly  vegetables,  though  mixed 
up  sometimes  with  other  substances,  such  as  ale  and  honey, 
of  which  latter  commodity  the  consumption  was  very  great 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  less  frequently,  fat,  oil,  or 
wine.  The  powerful  medicinal  effects  produced  by  vege- 
table ndxtures,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  were  ob- 
tained, will  easily  explain  the  great  reputation  they  enjoyed 
in  an  uncultivated  age ;  but  the  real  causes  of  diseases 
were  little  known,  the  connexion  betweeh  the  complaint 
and  the  remedy  was  seldom  or  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  success  of  the  latter  must  have  been  extremely 
problematical.  The  object  generally  aimed  at  seems  to 
have  been  to  produce  a  sudden  and  strong  impression  on 
the  system,  the  effect  of  which  must  often  have  proved 
fatal.  One  of  the  receipts  against  the  head-ache,  given  in 
this  book,  directs  that  a  salve  composed  of  rue  and  mus- 
tard-seed should  be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head  which 
was  free  from  pain,  evidently  with  the  expectation  of  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  nervous  re-action.*  So  again,  for  the  cure 
of  sore  eyes,  we  are  directed  to  make  a  paste  of  strawberry 
plants  and  pepper,  which  is  to  be  diluted  for  use  in  sweet 
wine.f  There  are  few  diseases  of  which  the  history  is  so  ob- 
scure as  that  of  the  small-pox.   This  obscurity  arises  partly 

*  Wih  ))oii  ilcan :  ge-nim  fset-ful  grenre  mdan  leafk^  and  senepes  ssdes 
cacler  fdlne,  ge-gtaid  to-gndere,  do  teges  )>cet  hwite  to  cttder  ftdne,  ^t  sio 
sealf  sie  Hcoe,  amire  mid  fe)>ere  on  |>a  healfe  ))e  sar  ne  sie.  MS.  Reg.  IS  D. 
zvii.  fol.  7t  v^. — Againtt  the  tame  (dUeate)  :  take  a  veteel  full  qf  the  leavee 
of  green  rue,  and  a  epoonfitl  qf  muttard  teed^  pound  them  together  ^  add  a 
epootrfnl  qf  the  white  qf  an  egg,  that  the  ealve  may  he  thick,  ennar  it  with 
a  feather  on  that  tide  which  ie  not  tore, 

t  Jjofl  m6n  soeal  eag-sealfe  wyrcean :  ge*nim  streaw-berian  wisan  nio)H>- 
wearde,  and  pipor,  ge-cnnwa  wel,  do  on  claj>,  be-bind  fieste,  lege  on  ge-swet 
Win,  Uet  ge-dreopan  on  )>a  eagan  enne  dropan.  lb.  fol.  13,  i^. — Thme  ehali 
a  man  make  ege-ealve;  take  the  lower  parte  of  etrawberry  plante,  and 
pepper,  knead  them  well  together,  put  them  in  a  cloth,  tie  them  upfaet,  lay 
them  in  eweet  wine,  let  one  drop  fall  on  the  eye. 
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from  the  difficulty  of  ideBtifying  the  disease  under  the  names 
which  seem  to  have  been  given  to  it  at  different  times.  In 
our  own  language  it  was  formerly  called  simply  the  pockes^ 
the  plural  form  of  a  word  which  signified  nothing  more  than 
pustules.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking)  we  find  two  or  three  receipts  against  the 
*^  pockes^'  (wi}>poccum),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  disease 
we  now  call  small-pox^  although,  by  the  number  and  sim- 
ple character  of  the  prescriptions^  it  would  appear  either 
not  to  have  been  very  prevalent,  or  else  to  have  possessed 
a  less  dangerous  character  than  that  which  it  assumed  in 
later  times.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  Ueeding  is  ordered,  and  a  bowl-full  of  melted 
butter  is  recommended  to  be  taken  inwardly ;  if  the  pus- 
tules be  broken  out,  the  physician  is  directed  to  pick  them 
all  out  carefully  with  a  thorn,  and  to  pour  a  drop  of  wine 
or  alder  syrup  in  the  place,  which  process  was  to  prevent 
them  from  leaving  any  marks.*  The  terrible  effects  of 
hydrophobia  seem  not  to  have  been  much  known  at  this 
time ;  two  or  three  receipts  are  given  against  the  bite  of 
mad  dogs,  but  they  are  all  very  simple,  the  most  remark- 
able being  plasters  of  boiled  onions,  ashes,  fat,  and  honey, 
or  of  plantain,  mulberries,  and  &t,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wound.t 

*  Wi>  poceum :  swiiSe  sceal  m^n  blod  hetan,  and  drincan  amylte  bnteran 
boUan  fulne ;  gif  hie  ut-sleaii,  elcne  man  sceall  aweg  adelfan  mid  borne,  and 
bonne  win  0*^6  alor-drenc  drype  on  innan,  bonne  ne  beotS  hy  ge-syne.  lb. 
fol.  40,  T^. — Agaitut  poekcM :  very  muck  thaU  one  let  blood,  and  drink  « 
howl'ful  ^f  melted  butter ;  if  they  ttrike  out,  one  shall  dig  each  away  with 
a  thorn,  and  then  drop  wine  or  alder-drink  in,  then  they  will  not  be  seen. 
This  last  observation  (the  anxiety  to  hinder  marks  from  being  left)  aeenis 
to  identify  the  disease. 

t  Wib  wede<hundes  slite :  .  .  .  .  twa  cipan  o'^Se  breo,  seob*  ge-bned  6n 
ahsan,  meng  wi'S  rysle  and  hnnige,  lege  6n,  ...  ^ft,  ge-nim  weg-bradan, 
moran,  ge-cna  wib  rysle,  do  on  bet  dolh,  bonne  ascrypiS  hio  b«t  ater  aweg. 
lb,  fol.  54,  r^. — Against  the  bite  of  a  mad-dog :  take  two  onions  or  three, 
boil  them,  spread  them  in  ashes,  mix  them  with  fat  and  honey,  lay  it  on,  •  • 

H  2 
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5.  Surgical  operations^  among  the  Anglo-Saxons^  were 
few  and  rude.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  bleeding  (the 
success  of  which  was  supposed  to  depend  less  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  than  on  the  choice  of  the  proper 
time  for  its  performance,  according  to  certain  calendars  of 
good  and  evil  days) ;  the  application  of  poultices  to  draw 
out  humours  and  reduce  inflammations ;  setting  broken 
bones,  and  staunching  wounds.  Honey  was  the  sub- 
stance generally  used  for  cleansing  external  wounds ;  be- 
fore application,  it  was  to  be  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  mixed 
with  salt.*  Another  operation,  described  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  n^edical  treatise,  gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea 
of  surgical  practice:  ^^if  a  man  have  a  limb  cut  ofi^,  be 
it  finger,  or  foot,  or  hand,  if  the  marrow  be  out,  take 
sheep^s  marrow  boiled,  lay  it  to  the  other  marrow,  bind 
it  very  well  at  night.**  t  Perhaps  the  most  scientific 
prescription  in  the  whole  volume  is  a  medicated  bath, 
ordered  to  be  used  for  the  cure  of  a  disease  which  was 
probably  the  dropsy ;  this  bath  was  to  consist  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  various  herbs,  among  which  are  enumerated 
wild  marjoram,  broom,  ivy,  mugwort,  and  henbane ;  while 
immersed  in  it,  the  patient  was  to  drink  a  decoction  of 
other  herbs,  among  which  we  find  the  all-efficient  herb 
betony,  with  centaury,  agrimony,  red-nettles,  sage,  herb 
Alexander,  &c. ;  and  the  liquor  in  which  these  latter  were 

Again,  take  way-hroad  (plantain)  and  mulberries,  knead  them  with  fat,  put 
this  on  the  wound,  then  it  drives  away  the  venom, 

*  To  wunde  clsesnuDge :  ge-nlm  clsene  hanig,  ge-wyrme  to  fyre,  ge-do 
|K>nne  on  clsene  fet,  do  sealt  to,  and  hrere  oJ>  )>iet  hit  hsebbe  briwes  Hcnesse, 
Bmire  W  wunde  mid,  bonne  fulla'S  hio.  lb,  fol.  34,  v°. — For  cleansing  qf  a 
wound :  take  clean  honey,  warm  it  at  the  fire,  then  put  it  in  a  clean  vessel, 
add  salt  to  it,  and  stir  it  till  it  has  the  thickness  qf  pottage,  smear  the 
wound  with  it,  then  it  cleanses  it, 

t  6if  men  si  lim  6f  aslegen,  finger  o'^e  f6t  o]»]>e  hand  :  gif  ]>mt  mearh 
nte  sie,  ge-nim  sceapes  mearh  ge-soden,  lege  on  Wet  o>er  mearh,  awri> 
niriiSe  wel  neahterne.    Jb,  fol.  36,  r^ 
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to  be  boiled^  was  one  that  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find 
mentioned  at  that  time^  namely^  Welsh  ale.* 

6.  The  Anglo-Saxon  treatise  in  the  Royal  Library 
shows^  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  that  the  practice  of 
medicine^  amongst  our  forefathers,  as  well  as  among  the 
other  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  race,  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  science  and  superstition,  even  in  the  hands 
of  its  most  skilful  professors.  The  ingredients  which  the 
physician  used,  frequently  owed  their  virtues  to  some 
accidental  circumstance  with  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  they  were  connected ;  as  in  the  case  of  one  receipt 
in  which  those  particular  herbs  only  are  declared  to  be 
efficient  *' which  grow  spontaneously,  and  are  not  planted 
by  the  hand  of  man.'^t  Much  of  their  efficiency  also  de- 
pended upon  the  day  on  which  they  were  administered,  or 
on  which  the  patient  fell  ill,  and  this  again  was  regulated 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts contain  many  lists  of  the  attributes  of  each  day  of 
the  lunar  month,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  good  or 
evil  for  sickness  and  the  various  operations  of  life.  For 
example,  they  inform  us  that  ^^  The  first  day  of  the  moon 
is  propitious  for  all  kinds  of  work ;  he  who  falls  ill  on 
that  day,  will  languish  long,  and  suffer  much ;  the  infant 

*  Bk)>  wi)>  ]fBm  miclan  lice :  eolone,  br6m,  ifig,  muc-wyrt,  felf->one4 
beolone,  cottuc,  efelastan,  wyl  6n  wsetere  8wi)>e,  ge6t  on  bydene,  and  sitte 
6n.  Drince  fnsae  drenc  wi)>h>n :  betonican,  curmiUe,  hofe,  agrimonia,  spring- 
wyrt,  reade  netle,  elehtre,  salvie,  singrenei  alezandria,  sie  ge-worht  6f 
WiliBc(im  eala'S,  drince  on  >am  ba^ye,  and  ne  Iste  6n  ]K)ne  el^m.  li,  fol. 
99,  y^. — ^Welah  ale  is  mentioned  at  a  still  earlier  date  in  the  laws  of  Ine, 
§  70,  and  (A.D.  85S)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle :  Wulfred  scolde  gife 
twa  tonnan  fulle  hlutres  tloiS,  and  ten  mittan  Wselsces  slolS—Wuffred  $hinM 
give  iwo  tuns  full  qf  clear  ate,  and  ten  mittan  or  meaeures  of  WeUh  aie. 

t  ^ft  wi)>  >on  ilcan :  ge-nim  tnn-cersan  sio  ^  self  weazeiS  and  m6n  ne 
sew^,  do  in  [«  nosu  >nt  se  stsenc  msege  on  )«t  heafod  and  Jnet  seaw.  MS. 
Reg.  13  D.  xvii.  fol.  8,  v^. — Again,  against  the  game  (t.  e.  a  broken  head)  : 
take  of  garden  cress  that  which  grows  of  itse{f,  and  man  sows  not,  put  it  in 
the  nose  thai  the  smell  and  the  Juice  may  go  into  the  head. 
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who  is  then  bom  will  live.  The  second  is  also  a  pros- 
perous day^  good  for  buying,  sellings  embarking  on  ship- 
board^ beginning  a  journey^  sowing,  grafting,  arranging  a 
garden,  ploughing  land ;  theft  committed  on  this  day  will 
be  soon  and  easily  detected ;  a  person  who  falls  sick  will 
soon  recover ;  the  child  bom  will  grow  fast,  but  will  not 

live  long The  fourth  day  of  the  moon  is  good  for 

beginning  works^  as  building  mills  and  opening  drains ; 

the  child  bom  on  this  day  will  be  a  great  politician 

The  sixth  day  of  the  moon  is  a  favourable  day  for  hunt- 
ing  The  eighth  day  is  good  for  changing  bees ; 

but  he  who  falls  sick  on  this  day  will  suffer  a  long  illness, 

and  will  not  recover A  child  bom  on  the  tenth 

day  of  the  moon  will  be  a  great  traveller;  and,  if  bom  on 
the  twenty-first,  he  will  become  a  bold  robber/'*  These 
superstitious  feelings  were  not  always  confined  to  the 
manner  or  time  of  treating  diseases,  but  they  also  ex- 
tended to  the  diseases  themselves.  The  causes  of  many 
outward  affections  of  the  body  were  too  apparent  to  be 
easily  overlooked,  but  inward  diseases  often  assumed  a 
more  mysterious  character,  which  baffled  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  physician.  They  were  then  believed  to  be  caused 
immediately  by  evil  beings,  the  elves,  according  to  the 
creed  of  the  people,  or  the  demons,  according  to  that  of 
the  monks;  or  else  they  were  produced  by  the  charm 
of  the  witch,  or  by  the  sinister  influence  of  the  evil  eye.t 

•  MS.  Cotton.  Titos,  D.  xxviii.  fol.  27,  etc, 

t  Mugwort  (artemuia)  was  belieyed  to  possess  extraordinary  Tirtnes 
against  sach  visitations.  )K>nne  hwa  si'Sfet  onginnan  wille,  "Sonne  ge-nime 
he  him  on  hand  ^  wyrte  artemBtiam,  and  hebbe  mid  him,  "Sonne  ne  ongyt 
he  na  micel  to  ge-swynce  ^ses  siSes ;  and  eac  heo  aflig^  deofol-seocnyssa, 
and  on  ham  hnse  ^  he  hy  inne  hefS,  heo  forbyt  yfele  lacnnnga,  and  eac 
heo  awendefS  yfelra  manna  eagan.  MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  C.  iii.  fol.  21 ,  y^  and 
MS.  Harl.  No.  585,  fol.  18,  V.—H^en  any  man  will  begin  a  Jowney,  let 
him  take  in  hie  hand  the  herb  ariemieia,  and  have  it  unth  him,  then  he  will 
net  bemueh/atiyued  in  hie  Journey;  andaUo  it  drivee  away  devil-sicineuee. 
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Feven^  more  particularly,  were  attributed  to  such  causes^ 
and  this  dass  of  diseases,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  second  book  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
medical  work,  introduces  us  there  to  a  numerous  collection 
of  charms  and  incantations,  and  to  a  list  of  diseases  which 
received  their  names  firom  the  imaginary  beings  who  were 
supposed  to  have  sent  them.  In  these  cases,  the  phy- 
sician trusted  no  longer  to  the  simple  virtues  of  his  herbs ; 
but  he  sought  to  drive  away  these  imwelcome  visitors  by 
religious  exorcisms ;  or  to  pacify  them,  and  induce  them 
to  carry  their  visitations  to  some  other  object,  by  means  of 
counter-charms,  which  were  derived  from  a  still  more  su- 
perstitious age.  The  latter  object  was  generally  effected  by 
charming  the  disease  into  a  stick,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
was  thrown  acros$  a  highway y  as  an  effectual  separation 
from  the  patient,  and  there  it  waited  to  be  commimicated 
to  the  first  person  who  picked  up  the  stick :  this  process, 
still  familiar  to  the  peasantry  in  the  less  enlightened  parts 
of  England,  was,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an  approved 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the  healing  art.* 
One  example  firom  the  medical  book  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
religious  charms :  it  is  a  ^'  drink  '^  composed  of  herbs  for 

mid  in  the  hou»e  where  it  ie  kept,  ii  hinders  evii  eutee,  and  aUo  it  averte 
the  eyee  qfevii  men.  So  in  the  great  medical  book,  WiJ>  midum  gonge  ofer 
land ;  ^  Im  he  teorige,  mucg-wyrt  nime  him  on  hand,  oH>e  do  on  hie  soo, 
by  Itts  he  meMge,  and  K>ime  he  niman  wille,  ter  annnan  npgange  cwejie 
Ka  word  lereat,  Teliamte  artemeeia,  ne  laeeut  tAm  in  via^  geaena  hie  bonne 
ba  np  teo.  MS.  Reg.  IS  D.  xvii.  fol.  57,  i^. — Againet  «  great  Jaumeg  oner 
land :  leet  he  become  faint,  let  him  take  mugteort  in  hie  hand,  or  put  it  m 
hie  ehoe  lest  he  become  wearg,  and  when  he  vfill  gather  it,  brfore  stmriee^ 
sag  these  words  first — ^Tollam  te,  artemeaia,  ne  laasua  aim  in  via— -/otMf/y, 
when  thou  pullest  it  np, 

*  Wib  iK>n  gif  honta  ge-bite  mannan,  Het  is  iwibra,  aleah  Ivy  aoearpan 
Beah  from  weardoB)  bet  yman  bset  blod  6n  grenne  atiocan  hiealenne,  weorp 
h>nne  ofer  weg  aw^,  b<mne  ne  bi>  nan  yfel.  MS.  Reg.  13  D.  zvii.  fol. 
43,  V*. 
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a  person  labouring  under  a  disease  caused  by  evil  spirits, 
and  is  to  be  administered  in  a  church  bell : — ^^  Take  thrift 
grass  (?),  yarrow,  elehtre,  betony,  penny-grass,  carruc,  fane, 
fennel,  church-wort,  christmas-wort,  lovage ;  make  them 
into  a  potion  with  clear  ale,  sing  seven  masses  over  the 
plants  daily,  and  add  holy  water,  and  drip  the  draught  into 
every  drink  that  he  shall  drink  afterwards,  and  sing  the 
psalm  Beati  immaculatiy  and  Eaesurffot,  and  Salvum  me 
fnCy  DeuSi  and  then  let  him  drink  the  draught  out  of  the 
church  bell,  and  after  he  has  drunk  it,  let  the  mass  priest 
sing  over  him  Domine  sancte  pater  ommpotens''^ 

7.  The  subject  of  charms  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  It  is  well 
known  that  what  we  generally  term  Anglo-Saxon  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  J>,  fthj,^,  fdhJ,B.nd  p  (w),are  nothing 
more  than  the  common  Roman  characters,  as  they  were  in- 
troduced by  the  missionaries,  and  used  in  the  early  ma- 
nuscripts. Our  ancestors,  previous  to  their  conversion, 
possessed  an  alphabet  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  letters 
of  which  were  in  their  own  language  designated  by  the 
name  of  runes^  and  which,  before  their  literature  was 
committed  to  writing,  served  all  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  apply  them ;  for  these  were  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  inscription,  or  to  certain  magical 

*  Drenc  wi)>  feond-sceocnm  men,  of  ciric-beUan  to  drincaune :  gyjvife  gl«8» 
gearwe,  elehtre,  betonice,  attorlalw,  carriici  fane,  final,  dric-ragu,  Cristea- 
meles  ragu,  lufeatice,  ge-wyrc  |>one  drenc  6f  hluttram  eala'S,  ge-singe  seofon 
maessan  ofer  )>&m  wyrtum  dogerledc,  and  [do]  halig  wseter  to,  and  drype 
6n  selcne  drincan  |>one  drenc  ke  he  drincan  wiUe  dft,  and  singe  >one  sealm, 
Beaii  inmaculati,  and  Exurg&t^  and  Salvum  me  fdc  Deua,  and  Jwnne 
drinoe  >one  drenc  6f  dric-bellan,  and  se  mscsse-preost  him  singe  aefter  \mxa 
drence  )n&  ofer,  Domine  sancte  pater  omnipotent,  lb.  fol.  51,  y<^.  It  is 
rather  nneertain  what  plants  are  designated  by  some  of  the  names  in  the  fore- 
going receipt.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  in  quoting  from  inedited 
Saxon  treatises,  in  the  present  Essay,  the  accents  are  given  precisely  as  they 
stand  in  the  manuscripts. 
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phrases  that  were  engraved  on  their  arms^  and  on  pieces 
of  wood,  or  other  materials,  to  be  carried  about  their 
persons.  From  this  practice,  and  from  the  rarity  of  in- 
scriptions, the  letters  themselves  were  an  object  of  super- 
stition, and  their  name  became  equivalent  to  magic  and 
mystery.  Their  form  rendered  them  inconvenient  for  writ- 
ing extensively ;  but  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  runic  alphabet  was  preserved,  and  we  find  it 
in  manuscripts  written  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Al- 
though these  letters  were  still  used  for  various  superstitious 
purposes,  yet  they  were  not  unfrequently  applied  to  other 
objects.  As  each  letter  had  a  significant  name,  we  often 
find  it  used  playfully  in  serious  poems,  instead  of  the 
word  which  designates  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the 
poems  of  the  Yercelli  Manuscript,  and  even  in  the  Ro- 
mance of  Beowulf.  Among  the  riddles  in  the  Exeter 
Manuscript,  and  in  the  Metrical  Salomon  and  Saturn, 
these  letters  are  frequently  inserted  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  sometimes  with 
the  signification  of  words,  at  others  merely  as  letters, 
while  in  some  cases  the  two  systems  seem  to  be  mixed, 
and  we  are  often  obliged  to  read  them  backwards,  before 
we  can  discover  the  mystery  which  is  concealed  under 
them.  The  runic  alphabet,  and  the  signification  of  its 
letters,  form  also  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem  printed  from  a  manuscript,  now  lost,  by 
Hickes  in  his  Thesaurus,  and  reprinted  by  William 
Grimm  in  a  small  treatise  in  German  on  the  Teutonic 
Runes.  Many  of  the  crosses  and  other  strange  marks 
which  are  found  among  the  superstitious  medical  receipts, 
represent  probably  the  Runic  charms  of  an  earlier  date. 
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§  VIIL  Fate  of  tJie  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature. 
1.  During  the  period  of  which  any  written  monuments 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  are  preserved,  extending 
from  the  eighth  century  to  the  Norman  conquest^  it  seems 
not  to  have  imdergone  any  great  change.  But  soon  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Normans,  its  use  as  a  written  language 
was  superseded,  first  by  the  Latin  tongue,  which,  in- 
troduced by  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  again  took  the 
station  which  it  had  occupied  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth; and  secondly,  by  the  Anglo-Norman,  a  Neo- 
Latin  dialect,  which  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the 
invaders,  and  was  not  laid  aside  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  preserved  its  purity  until  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  it  then  began  to  experience  the 
influence  of  the  great  political  revolution  which  had  been 
effected  in  England.  It  was  by  degrees  subjected  to  a 
general  organic  change  of  many  of  its  letters ;  syllables 
were  cut  short  in  the  pronunciation ;  and  the  final  termi- 
nations and  inflections  of  words  began  to  be  softened 
down,  until  at  a  later  period  they  were  entirely  lost.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  which  closes 
with  A.D.  1155,  we  see  that  the  language  had  already 
degenerated  much  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  before ; 
and  the  change  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  fragments 
lately  published  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  We  have 
scarcely  any  other  documents  in  the  English  tongue  which 
can  be  ascribed  with  certainty  to  the  twelfth  century ;  but 
when  we  come  to  the  age  of  Layamon,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  thirteenth,  we  find  the  transformation  so  com- 
plete, that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  uncorrupted 
language    of   the  Anglo-Saxon  writings  could  then  be 
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understood  without  much  difficulty.  During  the  thir- 
teenth century,  this  organic  change  proceeded  so  rapidly, 
that  there  is  quite  as  wide  a  diiSference  between  the  language 
of  Jjayamon  and  that  which  was  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  there  had  been  between  the 
former  and  that  written  in  the  tenth,  or  as  there  is 
between  the  English  language  as  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second,  and  the  same  tongue  as  we  possess 
it  at  the  present  day.  The  form  of  our  language  during 
the  twelfth  and  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  is 
generally  termed  Semi-Saxon;  from  that  period  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  it  has  received  from  modem 
philologists  the  name  of  Middle-EngUsh. 

2.  The  greatest  destruction  of  Anglo-Saxon  books  hap- 
pened during  the  numerous  inroads  of  the  Danes,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  so  many  of  the 
richest  libraries  were  committed  to  the  flames,  along  with 
the  monasteries  in  which  they  were  deposited.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Normans,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  our  old  chroniclers  relate  many 
stories  illustrative  of  the  contempt  with  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  borons  regarded  the  language  of  those  whose 
rights  they  had  usurped ;  but  the  more  serious  disputes  re- 
lated to  charters  rather  than  books,  the  latter  (except 
when  from  time  to  time  some  English  monk  took  them 
down)  were  allowed  to  lie  neglected  in  the  dust  of 
monastic  libraries,  and  the  only  losses  which  they  sus- 
tained seem  to  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of 
dirt  and  damp.  But  after  this  period  the  case  was 
entirely  changed,  and,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  read 
even  by  Englishmen,  they  had  to  suffer  from  various 
causes.  A  few  monastic  catalogues  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscripts  of  that  age,  and  they  contain  the  titles  of 
many  Anglo-Saxon  books,  which,  however,  are  generally 
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described  as  being  "  old  and  useless."*  Accordingly^  we 
find  that  when  the  monks  were  in  want  of  vellum^  they 
scrupled  not  to  take  one  of  these  ^^old  and  useless '^ 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts ;  and^  having  carefully  scraped 
out  the  original  letters^  to  make  use  of  it  for  writing  a 
new  work,  which  they  considered  more  important  and 
necessary.  One  of  these  palimpsests  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  a  splendid 
copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies  of  Alfric  has  been 
erased  to  make  room  for  Latin  decretals,  although  the 
destruction  of  the  original  was  not  so  complete  as  to 
hinder  us  from  tracing  here  and  tiiere  a  few  words, 
particularly  about  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  Some- 
times, also,  when  the  monks  were  at  a  loss  for  boards  to 
bind  their  books,  they  took  a  few  folios  of  these  use- 
less old  manuscripts,  and  pasted  them  together;  as 
was  the  case  with  the  leaves  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  in  the  covers  of  a  volume  preserved  in  Worces- 
ter Cathedral.  The  loss  which  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
sustained  by  these  means  must  have  been  very  great.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when,  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  their  libraries  of  manuscripts  were  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  the  number  which  perished  cannot 
now  be  calculated,  though  the  fragments  which  are  found 
in  the  old  bindings  of  books  are  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  it  was  not  small.  The  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts, 
however,  suffered  much  less  at  this  time  than  the  others, 

*  See,  for  example,  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Library  at  Glaston- 
bury, made  in  1248,  and  printed  by  Wanley,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Cata- 
logue of  Saxon  Manuscripts,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    We  find  several  entries  like  the  following : — 

Item,  duo  Anglica,  vetnsta  et  iuutilia. 

Item,  Sermones  Anglici,  vetusti,  inutiles. 

Passionale  Sanctorum  Anglice  scriptum,yetu8t.  inutile. 
The  second  of  these  items  was  a  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies. 
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owing  to  the  eagerness  of  the  Refonners  to  collect  them ; 
yet  we  still  find  a  few  fragments  in  the  covers  of  books 
printed  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  The  two  great  collectors  of  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  Matthew  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  church  property  was  not 
always  regarded  with  the  same  respect  as  at  present,  Par- 
ker found  no  difficulty  in  transferring  most  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts  which  were  found  in  the  libraries  of 
cathedrals  and  churches  into  his  own  collection.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  was  equally  successful  in  gathering  toge- 
ther those  which  had  passed,  by  the  plunder  of  the  monas- 
teries, into  the  stalls  of  booksellers  or  the  hands  of  private 
individuals ;  and  these  two  libraries,  the  former  now  pre^ 
served  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  latter 
in  the  British  Museum,  are  still  the  richest  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.  Next  in  the  scale  we  must  place  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  with  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  or  two  of  the  college  libraries.  The  Royal 
Library  in  the  British  Museum  is  perhaps  the  richest  of 
them  all  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  of  Latin  books,  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  Harleian  Library,  and  some  other 
public  and  private  collections,  possess  also  a  few  scattered 
volumes  written  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

4.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  public  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  remains  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers, by  the  support  which  they  afforded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Reformers.*  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Fox  the  martyrologist,  and  William  L'IsIe, 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  so  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  the  monks  of 
Tavistock  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and 
that  they  even  printed  a  grammar.  No  traces,  however,  of  such  a  book  can 
now  be  found ;  and  it  may  have  been  a  mere  error  arising  from  the  inde* 
finite  manner  in  which  some  people  formerly  applied  the  term  Anglo- Saxon. 
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under  the  Auspices  of  Archbishop  Ptoker^  prosecuted  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Icmguage,  and  published  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Gospek  and  some  of  the  Homi- 
lies. But  their  knowledge  of  the  language  was  very  imper- 
fecty  and  confined  entirely  to  the  prose  writings ;  for  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter^  without  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary^ were  too  formidable  to  allow  of  their  making  much 
progress.  About  tiie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  flou- 
rished Spelman^  Gibson^  Whelock,  and  Junius^  who  gave 
to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  a  new  character. 
The  first  of  these  scholars  was  preparing  to  establish  an 
Anglo -Saxon  professorship  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge^ when  his  intentions  were  thwarted  by  the  turbu- 
lent times  which  followed.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  published 
the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  in  1639;  and  his  son  edited  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  in  the  following  year.  In  1643^ 
Whelock  printed  Alfred^s  translation  of  Bede^  with  part 
of  the  Chronicle.  Junius  gave  an  edition  of  the  poetry 
attributed  to  Ceedmon^  in  1655.  In  1659,  Somner  pub- 
lished the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  From  this 
period  to  the  end  of  the  century,  numerous  distinguished 
scholars  were  working  zealously  to  bring  to  light  new 
documents  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  language.  Among  others  we  may  enumerate 
Bishop  Gibson,  Thwaites,  Rawlinson,  Hickes,  and  his 
niece  Elizabeth  Elstob.  In  1689,  Hickes  published 
the  first  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  a  book  containing,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  many  errors,  which  later 
discoveries^  and  a  more  extensive  reading,  have  corrected, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  was  then  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology.  In  1692,  Bishop  Gib- 
son printed  a  more  complete  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle ;  and  in  1698,  Rawlinson  published  King  Alfired^s 
Translation  of  Boethius,  which  was  followed  in  1699  by 
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Thwaites's  edition  of  the  Heptateuch.  In  1701^  an  An- 
glo-Saxon vocabulary  was  published  in  an  octavo  volume 
by  Thomas  Benson ;  and  four  years  afterwards^  appeared 
the  celebrated  Thesaurus  of  Dr.  Hickes. 

5.  After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  soon  fell  into  neglect ; 
and  it  was  long  regarded  as  a  mere  toy  for  the  amusement 
of  antiquaries.  The  only  works  of  any  importance  which 
were  given  to  the  world  during  this  long  period,  were  the 
Laws,  by  Wilkins,  in  1721  and  1737 ;  Alfred's  Bede,  by 
Smith,  in  1722;  and  the  Great  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 
by  Lye  and  Manning,  in  177^,  a  monument  of  unwearied 
industry,  but  disfigured  by  a  multitude  of  errors.  In  1 773, 
Daines  Harrington  published  an  ill  executed  edition  of 
King  Alfred's  translation  of  Orosius.  In  1750,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Professorship  was  founded  at  Oxford,  and  brought 
into  effect  in  1795. 

6.  We  owe  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  literature  at  the  present  day,  in  some  mea- 
sure to  foreign  scholars,  whose  attention  was  frequently 
given  to  it  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  In  1815,  Thorkelin,  a  Dane, 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  Romance  of  Beowulf, 
which  is,  however,  a  very  incorrect  book.  A  few  years 
later,  Erasmus  Rask  at  Copenhagen,  and  Dr.  James  Grimm 
in  Germany,  began  to  apply  a  more  enlarged  system  of 
philology  to  the  language.  About  the  same  time,  the 
literature  of  our  forefathers  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  scholars  in  England,  and  was  industriously  cultivated 
by  Conybeare,  Ingram,  and  Bosworth;  and,  after  the 
space  of  a  century,  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Eliza- 
beth Elstob,  was  supplied  by  a  worthy  successor  in  Miss 
Gumey.  The  systems  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  as  applied  to 
Anglo-Saxon  philology,  have  since  taken  a  more  substan- 
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tial  form  under  the  hands  of  two  native  scholars^  Thorpe 
and  Kemble.  Thorpe's  translation  of  Rask  is  the  best 
Grammar  which  has  yet  appeared.  A  portable  Dictionary 
has  been  published  recentiy  by  Dr.  Bosworth ;  so  that 
the  impediments  which  formerly  hindered  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  are  now  entirely  removed.  Yet  still, 
from  the  deficiency  in  many  classes  of  documents,  and  from 
the  recent  period  at  which  it  has  been  studied  in  a  true 
philological  spirit,  it  is  a  language  which  is  but  imper- 
fectly known. 
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SECTION  I. — British  Writers  op  the  Sixth  Century. 

GILDAS, 

The  catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  writers  begins  with 
a  name  of  very  doubtful  authority,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borne  by  one  of  that  people  whom  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  driven  from  their  homes. 

The  small  district  of  Alcluyd  (Dumbarton),  where  the 
vanquished  Britons  long  held  a  limited  rule,  was  once 
governed  by  a  king  named  Can,  or  Ken,*  who  had  no  less 
than  four-and-twenty  sons.  Of  this  number,  one,  called 
Gildas,t  having  displayed  an  early  attachment  to  learning, 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  St.  Iltutus,  a  cousin  of  the 
famous  King  Arthur.  One  of  his  fellow  scholars,  then  a 
child  like  himself,  was  Sampson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York.  Gildas  soon  became  celebrated  for  his  rigid  piety ; 
and,  when  the  teaching  of  Iltutus  was  no  longer  suiBficient 
to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  learning,  he  left  the  shores  of  Bri- 

*  Mr.  Stevenson's  text  of  the  life  by  Caradoc  of  Lancanran;  made  after  thd 
two  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  calls  the  father  of  Gildas  Nau. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasous  for  believing  that  this  is  only  an  error  of 
the  manuscripts ;  for  not  only  does  the  biography  by  the  monk  of  Ruys  caU 
him  Can  ;  but  also  Capgrave,  and,  still  earlier,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (in  Vit. 
David.)*  Johannes  Glastoniensis  (edited  by  Thomas  Hearne),  and  the  MS. 
Life  of  St.  Cadoc  (MSS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xiv.  fol.  29,  v".  and  Titus, 
D.  XXII.  fol.  95) ,  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Can  or  Kan ;  and  all  these 
writers  seem  to  have  taken  what  they  say  of  Gildas  from  the  tract  by  Caradoc^ 

t  In  Bede  and  Alcuiu;  the  name  is  written  GildtM, 

I  2 
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tain  to  pursue  his  studies  in  France.  Returning  thence, 
after  a  residence  of  seven  years,  he  opened  a  school  in  his 
native  land,  which  was  crowded  with  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  island. 

Gildas  preached  every  Sunday  to  a  numerous  congrega- 
tion in  a  church  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  near  the 
promontory  which  was  then  called  Pepidiauc,  but  which 
has  since  received  the  name  of  St.  David^s  Head.  One 
day,  as  the  preacher  was  in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  to 
the  equal  astonishment  of  himself  and  his  disciples,  he 
found  himself  deprived  of  the  power  of  continuing  the  ser- 
mon which  he  had  begun.  Suspecting  that  this  impediment 
might  be  caused  by  some  one  of  the  persons  who  were  as- 
sembled to  hear  him,  he  ordered  them  all  to  go  out  of  the 
church ;  and  then,  alone,  as  he  believed,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  proceed  with  his  discourse.  This  second 
attempt  was  as  vain  as  the  former ;  but  he  now  discovered 
that  a  British  damsel,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  with  the 
child  who  was  afterwards  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  Wales, 
had  taken  shelter  within  the  door^i^ay  from  the  crowd  which 
pressed  without.  Gildas  ordered  the  intruder,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nonnita,  to  leave  the  church  ; 
and  having  called  in  his  congregation,  he  continued  his 
preaching  without  further  interruption,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion broke  out  in  prophetic  exclamations  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  infant  which  was  shortly  to  see  the  light. 

The  fame  of  Gildas  became  every  day  more  widely 
spread;  and  St.  Brigit,  whose  sanctity  was  now  giving 
celebrity  to  Ireland,  invited  him  to  that  island,  where  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Irish  monarch.  He 
there  astonished  every  one,  by  the  number  and  greatness 
of  the  miracles  he  performed ;  and  he  not  only  restored 
the  Irish  church,  far  degenerated  from  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  its  original  purity,  but  he 
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founded  many  monasteries.  Whilst  Gildas  was  thus 
labouring  in  Ireland^  and  whilst  he  was  rector  of  the 
school  at  Armagh,  his  three-and-twenty  brothers  were 
engaged  in  obstinate  warfare  with  King  Arthur,  whose 
supremacy  they  refused  to  acknowledge;  and  he  there 
received,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother  named  Huel,  who  had  been  slain  by  Arthur 
in  the  isle  of  Minau. 

It  was  not  long  after  Arthur's  triumph  over  the  chief- 
tains thus  opposed  to  him,  that  '.Gildas  left  Ireland  on 
his  return  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  wonderful  bell, 
which  he  intended  to  carry  as  a  present  to  the  pope.  On 
his  way  he  made  a  visit  to  St.  Cadoc,  who  was  then  living 
at  Lancarvan,  and  who  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
obtain  the  bell.  In  the  mean  time,  the  arrival  of  Gildas 
having  become  known,  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  clergy 
assembled  together;  and,  fearing  apparently  that  he  was 
come  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  they  persuaded  King 
Arthur  to  pacify  his  anger.  The  king  obeyed  their  admo* 
nition,  received  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  Gildas,  and 
repented  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  most  inveterate  enemy. 

Gildas  continued  his  journey  to  Rome,  working  mira- 
cles at  every  station  at  which  he  rested.  From  Rome 
he  went  to  Ravenna,  and  then,  on  his  return  towards 
his  native  land,  he  came  to  Ruys  in  Britany,  at  the  period 
when  Childeric  the  son  of  Meroveus  was  King  of  the 
Franks.  Gildas,  who  had  now  reached  his  thirtieth  year, 
resolved  to  spend  here  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys,  so  well-known  in  after  ages.  But, 
as  his  biographer  quaintly  observes,  ''  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceal  a  lighted  candle  under  a  bushel,"  and  the  fame  of 
the  first  abbot  of  Ruys  was  soon  spread  over  the  neigh- 
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bouring  districts.  According  to  the  tradition  there  cur- 
rent among  the  monks,  who  were  jealous  of  the  pos- 
session of  his  relics,  Gildas  ended  bis  days  in  this 
monastery. 

But  bis  own  countrymen  gave  a  very  different  version 
of  the  story.  According  to  them,  when  Gildas  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  delivered  his  bell  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
the  latter  ordered  him  to  carry  it  back  and  present  it  to  St. 
Cadoc  5  and  it  long  afterwards  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Wales,  on  account  of  its  efficiency  in  discovering 
theft  and  exposing  falsehood.  Gildas  and  Cadoc  now  be- 
came united  in  stricter  friendship ;  they  left  Lancarvan  to- 
gether, in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  soli- 
tude. For  this  purpose  they  chose  two  islands  in  the  river 
Severn,  known  at  present  by  the  names  of  Steepholm  and 
Flatholm,  Gildas  settling  on  the  island  nearest  to  the  English 
side  of  the  river,  and  Cadoc  preferring  that  which  was  more 
approximate  to  Wales.  Here  however  they  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  quiet,  for  a  party  of  northern 
pirates  entered  the  river,  ravaged  the  islands,  and  drove 
the  two  hermits  from  their  homes.  Gildas  escaped  to  the 
isle  of  Avalon,  since  better  known  by  the  name  of  Glas- 
tonbury, where,  according  to  most  authors,  he  wrote  the 
historical  tract  which  bears  his  name. 

Even  here  Gildas  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  complete 
tranquillity.  Somersetshire  was  then  governed  by  a  tyran- 
nical king  named  Meluas,  whg  had  carried  away  by  force 
Guenever,  Arthur's  frail  queen,  and  had  sought  refuge  and 
concealment  with  his  prize  at  Glastonbury,  as  being  a 
place  strong  by  its  position  amid  the  marshes  which 
surrounded  it.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  searching 
a  year  in  vain,  that  the  indignant  husband  found  the 
place  of  their  retreat;  and  then  he  raised  an  army 
and  laid  siege  to  the  island.    But  now  religion  inter- 
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fered  to  soften  the  rudeness  of  warlike  times.  Gildas  and 
the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  presented  themselves^  with  a 
train  of  monks^  between  the  hostile  armies ;  they  expos- 
tulated earnestly  with  both  parties,  and  finally  reconciled 
them,  by  persuading  Meluas  to  deliver  up  the  lady,  and 
Arthur  to  forgive  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
him.  After  their  departure,  Gildas  built  himself  an  oratory 
on  the  river  side  at  a  short  distance  from  Glastonbury, 
and  secluded  himself  entirely  from  the  world.  When  he 
died,  the  monks  carried  his  body  to  their  abbey,  and 
buried  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  of  St.  Mary's 
church. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  Gildas,  as  given 
by  his  two  biographers,  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  an  anonymous  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Gildas  de  Ruys  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  ele- 
venth."*^    These  outlines  are  in  the  original  biographies 

*  The  life  of  Gildas  by  the  monk  of  Roys,  ottribated  (on  what  authority 
we  do  not  know)  to  the  eleventh  century,  was  first  published  by  Johannes  a 
Bosoo,  in  tiie  Bibliotheca  Floriacensis,  from  an  imperfect  MS.,  and  reprinted 
by  the  BoUandists  in  their  Acta  Sanctorum.  A  complete  text  was  afterwords 
given  by  Mabillon  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict,  i.  138. 

The  life  by  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan  has  been  recently  printed,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  introductory  to  his  edition  of  the  work  attributed 
to  Gildas.  The  editor  wishes  to  deprive  Caradoc  of  the  honour  of  having 
written  it,  and  he  attempts  to  show  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  earlier  date. 
The  arguments  brought  forward  for  this  purpose  seem,  however,  rather  incon- 
clusive. In  the  first  place,  we  think  he  has  by  no  means  set  in  a  fair  light  the  di- 
rect authority  for  attributing  it  to  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  when  he  states  simply 
that  **  in  tracing  backwards  this  assumption,  we  cannot  advance  higher  than 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  name  of  Caradoc  was  prefixed  to  the 
manuscript  copy  now  in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum."  For  on 
reference  to  this  manuscript,  we  find  that  it  is  a  transcript  of  some  older 
manuscript,  and  that  the  name  is  not  prefixed  to  it,  but  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  at  the  end,  evidently  copied  along  with  the  rest  from  that 
older  MS.,  and  identical  with  the  couplet  which  is  printed  in  Usher  :— 
Na[n]carbanen8is  dictamina  sunt  Caratod ;] 
Qui  legat  emendat,  placet  iUi  compositori. 

In  all  probability  this  is  the  same  MS.  which  Usher  used ;  and  the  first  word 
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filled  up  with  numerous  miracles,  most  of  which  are  too 
trifling  to  be  repeated.  It  will  be  observed  that,  like 
his  early  biographers,  we  have  cautiously  avoided  men- 
tioning dates,  reserving  them  for  a  discussion  which  the 
chronology  of  the  life  of  Gildas,  and  tlie  doubts  which 
may  justly  be  entertained  respecting  its  authenticity  now 
require ;  for  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  asser- 
tion that  Archbishop  Usher  "  has  shown  that  the  details 
of  this  legend  are  consistent  with  chronology."  Before 
entering  into  this  discussion,  it  maybe  observed,  that  four 
of  the  persons  against  whom  Gildas  particularly  directed 
his  book,  are,  according  to  the  old  Welsh  chronologies,  the 
four  kings  who  succeeded  one  another  during  the  four- 
and-twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of  King  Arthur, 
this  latter  event  being  by  them  placed  in  a.d.  542. 


is  changed  to  Lanearhanensis  by  a  band  of  bis  time.  There  is,  however,  a 
copy  of  this  tract  in  a  MS.  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  we  think  ought  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
printed  text,  as  the  oldest  of  the  other  copies  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth.  To  this  earliest  copy,  the 
above  couplet  is  found  affixed,  as  well  as  to  a  more  modem  copy  in  the 
same  library.  We  have,  therefore,  a  positive  assertion  at  an  early  period 
that  it  was  written  by  Caradoc.  The  internal  evidence  brought  forward  to 
support  the  contrary  opinion,  is  of  very  little  force;  the  introduction  of 
Arthur  and  Guenever  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  saying  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  Romances  were  in  fashion.  It  is  argued  that  this  life  of 
Gildas  gives  Arthur  a  more  humble  character  than  he  possesses  in  the  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  as,  for  instance,  by  ^*  not  scrupling  to  call  him  rer 
rebellh,**  in  speaking  of  his  wars  with  the  brothers  of  Gildas  and  with  Meluas. 
But,  in  mediseval  Latin  rex  rebellit  does  not  mean  a  rebel  king,  but  a  king 
who  it  provoked  to  make  war  on  another^  or  who  does  it  to  repel  an 
aggression,  and  it  is  a  term  that  might  have  been  applied  to  Arthur  in  all  the 
glory  with  which  romance  has  clothed  him. 

There  is  another  life  of  Gildas  in  French,  in  a  MS.  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  lately  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  (''Ici  commence  la 
vie  monseigneur  S.  Gildas,''  MS.  Egerton,  No.  745,  fol.  77,  V*).  It  is  very 
legendary.  Gildas  is  here  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bretagne,  and  to 
have  been  educated  under  St.  Phylebert,  '*  qui  done  estoit  ab^s  de 
Tour nay." 
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We  have  no  information  relating  to  the  exact  year  of 
the  birth  of  Gildas,  except  that  given  in  a  passage  of  his 
own  book,  which  we  will  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the 
present.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  monk  of  Ruys, 
he  was  placed  while  a  child  under  the  tuition  of  Iltutus. 
Now  according  to  his  own  legend,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  age  and  authority  as  that  of  Gildas  by  Caradoc,  Iltutus 
was  the  cousin  of  King  Arthur,  and  was  himself  converted 
to  piety  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Cadoc,  who,  according  to 
his  legend,  was  contemporary  both  with  King  Arthur  and 
with  Mailgun,  the  fourth  in  succession  after  him.*  This 
king,  according  to  the  Welsh  annals,  reigned  in  the  latter 
.  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore  we  may  very  fairly 
place  the  conversion  of  Iltutus  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  half  of  the  same  century,  and  Gildas  must  have  been 
a  child  under  his  tuition  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Yet, 
according  to  Caradoc  and  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  St. 
Cadoc,  it  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  year  or  two  after 
this  same  date,  that  Gildas^  already  a  middle-aged  man, 
(for  he  had  been  on  the  Continent  seven  years,  had  taught 
in  Wales  and  predicted  the  birth  of  St.  David,  and  had 
founded  monasteries  in  Ireland,)  made  his  visit  to  that 
saint  on  his  way  to  Rome.  Moreover,  Sampson,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  monk  of  Ruys,  was  a  child  along  with  Gildas 
after  A.D.  525  (according  to  this  calculation),  was  in  truth, 
as  we  know  from  other  sources,  driven,  when  an  old  man, 
from  his  archbishopric  of  York  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxons  about  the  year  SOO.f 

Again,  when,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Caradoc  of 
Lancarvan,  Gildas /ore/o/d  the  birth  of  St.  David,  he  could 
not  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was 
probably  more.     Now  St.  David  was  the  uncle  of  King 

*  See  the  legend  of  Cadoc,  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xiv.  fol.  41,  v<*. 
t  Lappenberg,  Gescbichte  ron  England,  vol.  i.  p.  121* 
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Arthur;  and  he  presided^  as  bishop,  over  a  synod  in  519, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  Pelagianism* 
He  must,  therefore,  at  that  period  have  been  advanced  in 
years.  At  Arthur's  death,  Gildas  had  thus  already  out- 
lived three  generations;  yet  we  must  extend  his  life 
through  about  twenty-four  years  more,  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  imposed  by  his  own  book. 

The  next  important  incident  in  the  life  of  Gildas,  is  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  whither  he  was  invited  by  St,  Brigit,  who 
is  said  herself  to  have  settled  at  Glastonbury  in  A.D.  488 ; 
and  yet  while  Gildas  was  with  Brigit  in  Ireland,  of  course 
previous  to  her  arrival  at  Glastonbury,  his  brothers  in 
England  were  at  war  with  King  Arthur,  who  at  that  date 
could  not  have  been  born  !* 

Gildas  went  from  Ireland  to  Rome.  On  his  way  he 
visited  Cadoc,  which  could  scarcely  have  occurred  before 
A.D.  530.  At  the  time  he  arrived  in  Britany,  in  the 
reign  of  Childeric,  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Now 
Childcric  reigned  from  458  to  481 ;  and  if  we  take  the 
middle  point  of  his  reign  as  the  date  of  Gildas's  visit,  we 
shall  find  him  in  his  thirtieth  year  about  A.D.  470,  and  we 
must  carry  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  the  year  440,  so 
that  he  would  be  at  least  ninety  years  of  age  when  he 
reached  Rome.  It  has  been  observed  too  that  the  legend 
of  the  monk  of  Ruys  places  at  the  date  when  Gildas  settled 
in  Britany  a  certain  transaction  between  two  chiefs, 
Conomorus  and  Werochus,  of  whom  the  former,  as  we 
learn  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  died  in  561,  and  the  other 
did  not  occupy  the  station,  which  he  is  represented  as 
holding,  before  577-t 

•  The  monk  of  Rays  calls  the  king,  who  at  this  time  governed  all  Ireland, 
Ammericus,  perhaps  the  Ammireach  who,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
Tigemach,  died  in  569. 

t  Gregor.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  lib.  iv.  c.  SO,  and  lib.  y.  c.  16. 
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Lastly,  the  historians  of  Glastonbury,  William  of 
Malmsbury  and  Johannes  Glastoniensis,  *  place  the  death 
of  Gildas  in  A.D.  5 12,  too  early  to  allow  his  having  had  any 
transactions  with  King  Arthur,  or  of  his  being  the  author 
of  the  book  which  was  directed  against  Arthur's  successors, 
and  written,  according  to  Ralph  Dicetus,  t  in  581,  or 
according  to  the  list  of  historians,  which  is  common  in 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in 
5844 

It  would  certainly  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  greater 
number  of  chronological  inconsistencies  in  a  much  larger 
compass  than  we  here  find  crowded  together  within  the 
life  of  one  man.  Archbishop  Usher  endeavours  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  by  following  Bale  in  making  two 
persons  of  the  name  of  Gildas,  one  of  whom  he  names 
Gildas  Albanius,  because  his  father  is  called  rea^  Alba- 
ni€py  and  the  other  Gildas  Badonicusy  because  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  siege  of  Bath ;  and  Usher  has 
been  followed  by  some  other  writers.  In  pursuance 
of  this  supposition,  the  life  by  the  monk  of  Ruys  is 
conceived  to  belong  to  Gildas  Albanius,  and  that  by 
Caradoc  to  Gildas  Badonicus,  It  must  be  avowed,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  solving 
historical  difficulties,  for  we  have  no  good  authority  for 
making  such  a  division;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  early 
writers  who  mention  the  name  of  Gildas,  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  him  to  be  Gildas  historicus^  the  writer  of  the 

*  Will.  Malmsb.  de  Antiq.  Glaston.  (in  Hearne's  edit,  of  Adam  de 
Domerham)  p.  18,  et  Johannis  Glastoniensis  Histor.  ed.  Hearne,  p.  73.  The 
latter  writer  doei  little  more  than  copy  the  formeri  in  what  he  says  about 
Gildas. 

t  In  Twisden's  Decern  Scriptores. 

X  Gilda,  Britonum  gesta  flebili  sermone  descripsiti  anno  incamationis 
yerbi,  d.lzzziiij.  MSS.  Cotton.  FactBtin.  A.  viii.  fol.  101,  v^  and  Cland.  E. 
vni.  fol.  99f  r». 
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tract  which  is  still  preserved^  and  they  appear  to  be 
unacquainted  with  any  other  person  bearing  that  name. 
Indeed^  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  men  bearing 
this  name^  will  only  partially  aid  us  in  solving  the  difficulty, 
and  therefore  other  writers  have  ventured  to  propose  six 
or  seven.*  The  lives  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  each 
other^  but  each  is  inconsistent  with  itself ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether as  improbable  that^  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Caradoc,  his  Gildas  had  prophesied  the  birth  of  St. 
David  and  had  outlived  him  by  many  years,  particularly 
if,  as  we  are  told,  St.  David  himself  lived  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  years ;  t  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  Gildas  of 
the  monk  of  Ruys  should  have  been  a  child  under  Iltutus 
after  A.D.  525,  and  yet  have  been  thirty  years  of  age  in 
Britany,  in  470.  If  the  life  of  Gildas  had  contained  one 
or  two  such  errors  only,  we  might  have  ventured  to  reject 
the  errors,  and  consider  the  rest  as  tolerably  authentic ; 
but  the  mass  of  errors  which  is  here  presented  to  us, 
compels  us  to  the  only  rational  supposition,  that  the  whole 
is  a  fable,  created  probably  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  period  at  which  so 
many  other  fabulous  narratives  took  their  rise.  It  is  not 
the  chronological  errors  alone  which  shake  our  faith  in  t^e 
story ;  for  the  whole  narrative  is  inconsistent  with  all  our 
notions  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  Gildas  is  said 
to  have  lived.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  point  out 
such  incidents  as  his  mission  to  carry  a  bell  to  the  pope,  and 
Cadoc's  seven  journies  tp  Rome  and  three  to  Jerusalem,]: 


*  See  Mabillon,  ia  hia  introdactory  obsenrationa  on  the  life  by  the  monk 
of  Ruysy  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict.  ;  and  Tanner's  Bibliotbeca. 

t  See  Godwin,  de  Pnesalibua. 

t  The  pope  says  (in  Caradoc'slife  of  Gildas,  §  7)  NoscoCadocum  TeDera- 
bilem  abbatem  qui  septies  adivit  civitatem  istam,  et  ter  Hierosolymam  post 
immensa  pericula  et  assiduum  laborem.     Cadoc  himself  says,  according  to 
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at  a  time  when  a  British  Christian  to  arrive  at  Rome  must 
have  forced  his  way  through  many  and  great  difficulties, 
and  when,  it  being  not  more  than  half  a  century  before  the 
mission  of  St.  Augustine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
were  known  at  Rome  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the 
British  church  continued  to  exist.  Such  circumstances 
as  these,  and  the  seven  years'  study  in  France,  seem  to 
point  to  the  manners  of  a  much  later  period. 

If  we  give  up  the  life  of  Gildas  as  told  by  his  biogra- 
phers, all  that  is  known  even  of  his  name,  and  all  that 
seems  to  have  been  known  for  many  centuries,  is  the  infor- 
mation we  gather  from  his  own  book,  and  even  this  is  not 
free  from  suspicion.  The  tract  which  has  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Bede  as  the  work  of  Gildasj  consists  in 
the  first  place  of  a  brief  and  barren  sketch  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  British  history  under  the  Romans,  and  during 
the  wars  between  the  Britons  and  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  the  Saxon  invasions,  chiefly  compiled  from  Roman 
writers;  and  secondly,  of  a  long  epistle  to  his  country- 
men, and  particularly  to  five  kings,  Constantine,  Aurelius 
Conan,  Vortipore,  Cuneglas,  and  Maglocunus,  which  is 
but  a  series  of  bitter  invectives  against  the  general  and  de- 
grading wickedness  of  kings  and  people,  of  the  clergy  even 
more  than  the  laity.  The  writer  closes  bis  sketch  of 
British  history  with  the  following  passage  : — **  Et  ex  eo 
tempore  nunc  cives,  nunc  hostes,  vincebant ....  usque 
ad  annum  obsessionis  Badonici  montis,  qui  prope  Sabi- 
num  ostium  habetur,  novissimaeque  ferme  de  furciferis 
non  minimee  stragis,  quique  quadragesimus  quartus,  ut 
novi,  orditur  annus,  mense  jam  primo  emenso^  qui  Jam  et 
mete  nativitatis  est.'^    The  date  of  this  siege  is  fixed,  on 

the  MS.  life  of  this  saiot,  ter  Hiertisalem  septiesque  Romam  pro  Dei 
anMire  profectui  sum. 
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very  uncertain  authority,  in  A.D,  520,  so  that,  by  this 
mode  of  reckoning,  Gildas  would  have  written  his  book  in 
564,  when  he  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  no  circumstance  in  this  book  affords  the 
slightest  support  to  the  biographies  of  its  author. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  Bede,  who 
gives  his  brief  account  of  the  events  of  this  period  almost 
literally  from  Gildas,  and  who  seems  to  have  known  no 
other  authority,  has  quite  misunderstood  the  foregoing 
passage.  It  is  evident  that  he  thought  the  expression 
used  in  the  original  rather  equivocal,  and  therefore  he 
changes  its  form )  but  he  represents  Gildas  as  saying  that 
the  siege  of  Bath  happened  in  the  forty-fourth  year,  not 
before  he  wrote,  but  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain,  and  therefore  in  A,D.  493,  instead  of  520.  If  we 
take  the  phrase  of  Gildas  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  Bede  could  have  fallen  into  such  an  error  5 
but  this  difficulty  would  be  entirely  taken  away,  if  we 
might  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  in  the  copy  he  used,  the 
phrase  closed  with  the  word  annus y  and  that  the  words 
which  follow  were  omitted.  The  error  of  Bede,  more- 
over, is  not  the  only  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  this  passage.  The  monk  of  Ruys,  in  his  life  of 
Gildas,  quotes  directly  from  this  book ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  historians  of  that  time,  were  well  acquainted  with  it ; 
yet  none  of  them  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  testi- 
mony which  Gildas  here  bears  to  his  own  age.  We  have 
therefore  sufficient  cause  for  suspecting  that  the  mention 
of  the  date  of  the  author's  nativity  is  an  insertion  by  some 
later  copyist.  Unfortunately,  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  preserved,  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  of 
sufficient  antiquity,  to  be  of  much  use  in  solving  this 
question. 
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If,  however,  this  suspicion  be  well  founded,  then  all  our 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  person  named  Gildas  would 
be  reduced  to  the  bare  circumstance  that  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Bede  his  name  was  affixed  to  this  book,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  we  must  either  take  for  granted,  or  it  must 
be  deduced  from  internal  evidence.    This  latter  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  consists  simply  in  the  mention  of  five 
British  chiefs,  who  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere  until  the 
time  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  the  Welsh  annaUsts 
of  his  age.    The  style  of  Gildas  is  always  very  confused, 
and  his  meaning  sometimes  not  quite  clear;    but  he 
appears  to  address  these  five  persons  as  kings  of  dif- 
erent  small  states   reigning   contemporaneously;    while 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  Welsh  annalists  represent 
four  of  them  as  succeeding  each  other  on  the  same  throne, 
just  in  the  order  in  which  Gildas  enumerates  them,  during 
a  period  of  twenty-four  years.*  If,  therefore,  these  autho- 
rities are  good,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  book 
which  bears  the  name  of  Gildas  is  altogether  incorrect^  or 
that  it  was  written  by  a  person  who  lived  after  the  latest 
of  these  kings  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  who,  reviewing 
retrospectively  the  crimes  of  his  countrymen,  took  the  five 
kings  in  chronological  order  to  be  the   subjects  of  his 
invectives.    We  will  not  however  conceal  our  own  im- 
pression that  the  account  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
gives  of  these  kings,  and  probably  that  given  by  all  the 
other  authorities,  are  not  only  founded  entirely  on  the  book 
attributed  to  Gildas,  but  that  several  of  the  circumstances 
which  they  have  given  of  their  history  and  character  are 
mere  misinterpretations  of  the  expressions  that  occur  in 

*  See  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  lib.  Tiii.  c.  1,  and  his  abbreviator  Alfred  of 
Beverley,  ed.  Heame,  p.  73.  Artburus  rex  obiit  Anoo  dxlii.  Dunand  rex 
moritnr.  Conanus.  Vortiporiua.  Mailgo.  Hi  qnatuor  xxxv.  sequentibus 
Arthur!  mortem  annia  regnavemnt  unus  post  alium  in  Britannia.  £x  Anna* 
Ubua  Menevensibusi  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra. 
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that  book;  as  in  the  instance  of  a  crime  which  Geoffrey 
and  his  imitators  ascribe  to  Maglocunus^  or  Mailgun. 
We  shall  be  thus  led  to  the  conclusion^  that  there  is  no 
independent  authority  now  existing  which  will  enable  us 
to  test  the  historical  truth  of  this  tract,  and  that  we  have 
no  information  relating  to  its  writer,  which  merits  the 
slightest  degree  of  credit. 

But,  although  it  is  not  now  possible  to  raise  an  abso- 
lute historical  proof  on  either  side  of  this  question,  there 
are  still  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  book 
which  are  sufficient  to  raise  suspicions  of  its  authenticity. 
It  seems  to  have  come  first  into  notice  amid  the  hostilities 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  British  churches,  which 
exceeded  in  bitterness  even  the  enmity  that  naturally 
existed  between  the  two  people:  the  idea  of  using  the 
writings  of  a  British  priest  as  an  argument  against  the 
purity  of  his  own  church  was  not  likely  to  be  lost ;  but 
there  is  more  of  the  tone  of  a  foreign  enemy,  than  of  a 
native  churchman,  in  the  over-strained  invective  which 
is  here  directed  against  the  British  priesthood.*  The 
presumption  which  this  circumstance  appears  to  counte- 
nance, that  the  book  was  forged  by  some  Anglo-Saxon 
or  foreign  priest  of  the  seventh  century,  in  his  zeal  to 
uphold  the  Romish  church,  as  it  had  been  introduced 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  against  the  church  of  the  Bri- 
tons which  was  resisting  its  ordinances,  is  in  a  certain 
degree  countenanced  by  its  subsequent  fate.  We  find  it 
first  mentioned  by  the  historian  Bede,  who  gives  us  so 
many  details  of  the  disputes  between  the  two  churches, 
and  who  on  one  occasion  cites  it  in   a  very  remarkable 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  writer  of  the  tract  describes  the  barbarity 
of  the  Saxon  invaders  in  no  less  extravagant  terms ;  but  they  are  termn 
which  it  is  probable  that  a  Saxon  Christian  would  not  scrnple  to  apply  to  hia 
forefathers  when  unconverted.  Dr.  Lap))enberg  endeavours  to  explain  the 
character  of  Gildas,  as  a  true  personage,  iu  his  History,  vol.  i.  p.  13.?. 
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manner  as  a  testimony  against  the  British  clergy;^  and 
it  is  again  quoted  by  Alcuin  in  a  similar  feeling,  at  a  time 
when  the  heat  of  these  disputes  had  not  long  subsided.f 
From  that  time,  there  is  scarcely  any  allusion  to  it  in 
English  writers  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  we  find 
Qeoflfrey  of  Monmouth  interweaving  whole  sentences  out 
of  it  into  his  own  history,  without  acknowledgment :  a  cir* 
cumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  us  believe  this  latter 
work  is  in  great  measure  a  fabrication,  its  groundwork 
being  romances  and  popular  legends. 

Two  manuscripts  only  are  now  known  to  exist  of  the  tract 
de  Ea?cidio  Britannue,  ascribed  by  Bede  to  Gildas,  both 
preserved  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. One  of  these  manuscripts  seems  to  have  been 
written  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  other  is  of 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth.J 

But,  if  the  manuscripts  are  scarce,  the  case  is  widely 
different  with  the  printed  editions,  of  which  the  first 
was  published  at  London  in  1525,  by  Polydore  Vergil, 
and  dedicated  to  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  editor  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  had 
made  use  of  two  manuscripts,  that  he  had  corrected 
the  quotations  from  Scripture  according  to  the  text  then 
in  use,  and  that  he  had  altered  the  construction  of  the 
original  Latin  in  some  places,  to  make  it  run  more 
smoothly.  Polydore's  edition  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1541,  in  the  same  form  as  the  original,  and  it  was  in* 

*  Qui,  inter  alia  inenarrabilium  scelerum  facta,  que  historicus  eorum 
Gildus  flebili  sermone  describit,  et  hoc  addebant,  ui  nunquam  genii  Savonvm 
nve  Anglontm,  tecum  Britanniam  incoUntif  verbttm  fidei  pardieando  com- 
miUerent.  Sed  non  tamen  divina  pietaa  plebem  snam,  quam  presciTit, 
deseniit,  quin  tnulio  digniore»  genti  memorate  pnecones  Teritatis,  per  quos 
crederet,  deatinavit.     Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  S2. 

t  Alcuin.  Epist.  ix.  et  lii.  ed.  Froben.  1777. 

X  The  shelf-marka  of  these  two  mannscripts  are  Ff.  i.  S7»  and  Dd.  i.  17. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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serted  in  both  editions  of  the  ^  Orthodoxographi/  in  1555 
and  1569.  Tanner  mentions  editions  of  Gildas  printed, 
in  12mo.^  at  Basil  in  1568,  and  at  Paris  in  1576,  which 
were  probably  also  reprints  of  the  first  edition.  In  the 
former  of  these  years,  a  new  text  was  formed,  with  the 
aid  of  two  other  manuscripts,  by  John  Josseline,  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Parker,  and  printed  at  London  in  an  8vo. 
volume.  One  of  these  manuscripts,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Josseline,  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Canterbury,  and  the  other  had  passed  from  that  of 
Glastonbury  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  Kent.  The 
former,  he  says,  was  then  about  ^  six  hundred  years  old ;' 
but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  judgment  of 
writers  of  that  age  on  such  a  question.  This  tract  was 
again  published  in  the  collection  of  historians  printed  in 
folio  at  Heidelberg  in  1587,  under  the  title  of  ^  Rerum 
Britannicarum  Scriptores  vetustiores  ac  preecipui.'  In 
the  foUoMring  century  it  was  inserted  in  the  different 
great  collections  which  bore  the  title  of  '  Bibliotheca 
P^trum."  In  1691,  Gale  included  it  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  *  Histories  Britannic®,  &c.  Scriptores  XV.,'  having 
formed  his  text  chiefly  upon  one  of  the  Cambridge  manu- 
scripts. Gale^s  text  was  reprinted,  with  a  few  conjectural 
emendations,  at  Copenhagen,  by  Charles  Bertram,  along 
with  the  historical  tract  which  goes  under,  the  name  of 
Nennius,  and  the  previously  unknown  work  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  8vo.  1757-  A  new  edition  of  Gildas  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  Historical  Society,  edited  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson  from  the  two  Cambridge  manu- 
scripts, to  which  we  have  already  alluded  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

The  contents  of  the  tract  de  Excidio  Britonum  have 
been  already  sufficiently  described.  The  book  contains 
little  information,  even  if  it  be  authentic.  It  is  written  in  an 
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inflated  style  not  much  unlike  that  of  Aldhelm ;  and  the 
following  account  of  the  second  embassy  sent  by  the 
Britons  to  Rome^  when  they  were  suffering  under  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  may  be  given  as  a  fair 
specimen. 

"  Itenimqae  mittuntnr  queruli  legati,  scissis,  nt  dicitur,  vestibus,  oper- 
tiique  sablone  capitibus,  impetrantes  a  Romania  aiudlia,  ac  velat  timidi  pulli 
patnun  fideliasimis  alia  succumbenteSf  ne  penitus  misera  patria  deleretur, 
nomenque  Romanum,  quod  verbis  tantum  apud  eos  auribus  reaultabati  vel 
eztranearnm  gentium  opprobrio  Tilesceret.  At  iUi,  quantum  humanaenatune 
possibile  est,  commoti  tantse  historia  tragcedisB,  volatus  ceu  aquilarum,  equi- 
tum  in  terra,  nautarum  in  mari,  cursus  accelerantes  inopinatos  primum, 
tandem  terribiles  inimicorum  ungues  cerricibns  infigunt  mucronum,  casi- 
busque  foliorum  tempore  certo  assimulandam  istam  peragunt  stragem ;  ac  si 
montanus  ton-ens  crebris  tempestatum  rivulis  auctus,  sonorosoque  meatu 
alveoB  exundans,  ac  sulcato  dorso  fronteque  acra,  erectis,  ut  aiunt,  ad  nebulas 
undis  (luminum  quibus  pupilli,  persepe  licet  palpebrarum  convolutibus  inno- 
yati,  adjunctis  sibi  minutissimarum  rotarum  tautonibusvelutifuscantnr)  mira- 
biliter  spumans ;  ast  uno  objectas  sibi  evincit  gurgite  moles ; — ^ita  semulorum 
agmina  auziliatores  egregii,  si  qua  tamen  evadere  potuerant,  propere  trans 
maria  fiigavenmt,  quia  annirersarias  avida  prsdas,  nullo  obsistente,  trans 
maria  ezaggerabant. ' ' 

We  need  not  wonder  if  liberties  were  taken  in  after 
ages  with  a  name  involved  in  so  much  mystery  as  that  of 
Gildas,  or  if  many  spurious  works  were  published  under 
it,  and  many  vrrongly  ascribed  to  it  in  consequence  of  the 
errors  of  others.  Bale,  who  gives  two  lists  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads  of  Gildas  Albanius  and  Gildas  Badonicus, 
has  contrived  to  make  several  different  works  out  of 
the  common  tract  de  Exddio,  by  taking  the  initial 
words  of  different  paragraphs  as  the  commencement  of 
so  many  new  books.  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth  quotes 
a  book  of  Gildas,  "  quem  de  Victoria  AureUi  Am- 
brosii  composuit,''  probably  a  mere  error  arising  out  of 
the  mention  of  the  battle  of  Bath  (bellum  Badonicum)  in 
the  same  tract.  Bale  mentions  also  a  history  (historiam 
quandam)  which  went  under  the  name  of  Gildas,  and 
commenced  with  the  words  ^  AlboinusLombardorum  rex/ 

K  2 
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Some  old  authorities  not  only  attribute  to  Gildas  books 
which  never  existed,  but  they  ascribe  to  him  or  to  some  other 
persons  motives  for  composing  and  destroying  them.  Thus 
we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  that  he  wrote  his  book  De  Ex- 
cidio  Britanniae  in  a  fit  of  spleen  against  King  Arthur;* 
and  another  writer  assiures  us  that  he  composed  a  much 
larger  book  on  contemporary  British  history  than  that 
which  at  present  goes  under  his  name,  but  that  in  this  he 
condemned  with  such  unrestrained  freedom  the  conduct 
of  the  British  chieftains  and  others,  that  they  seized  upon 
his  book  and  committed  it  to  the  flames.f  It  may  be 
added,  while  speaking  ot  the  historical  works  attributed  to 
Gildas,  that  the  brief  chronicle  commonly  published  under 
the  name  of  Nennius,  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by 
the  earlier  writers. 

Gildas  had  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prophet,  as 
well  as  that  of  an  historian ;  and  indeed  the  man  who  had 
predicted  the  birth  of  St.  David,  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  foreseen  with  equal  ease  and  certainty  the 
events  of  more  distant  ages.  The  prophecies  of  Gildas, 
generally  in  Latin  verse,  are  often  found  in  old  manu- 
scripts. Bale  has  given  the  title  of  three  prophetical 
works  attributed  to  him,  all  in  verse : — 

*■  De  Gilda  vero,  qui  adeo  in  gentem  suam  acriter  invehitor,  dicunt 
Britones  quod  propter  fratrem  suum  Albanise  principem,  quern  rex  Arthurus 
occideraty  offensus  hsec  scripsit. — De  Illaud.  Wal.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  (Wharton, 
Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii.)  The  words  which  follow  show  us  clearly  how  much  we 
are  involved  in  fable  when  we  approach  this  question ; — Unde  et  libros 
egregioSi  quoa  de  gestis  Arthuri  et  gentis  suee  laudibus  multos  scripserat, 
audita  fratris  sui  nece,  omnes,  ut  asserunt,  in  mare  projecit.  Cujus  rei 
causa,  nihil  de  tanto  principe  in  scriptis  authenticis  expressum  invenies. 

t  Fecit  namque  ipse  Gilda  librum  magnum  de  regibus  Britonum  et  de 
pneliis  eorum,  sed  quia  vituperavit  eos  maltum  in  eo  libro,  incenderunt  ipsi 
librum  ilium.  Note  in  the  margin  of  the  earliest  MS.  of  Gildas,  quoted  by 
Stevenson,  p.  33.  AU  these  apocryphal  stories  shew  that,  even  at  an  early 
period,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  character  about  the  book  whioh 
could  not  easily  be  explained. 
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Venus  raticiDales. 
De  sexto  co^oscendo. 
Super  eodem  sexto. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  two  articles  here  attributed  to 
Gildas^  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  prophecies   of 
Merlin^  which  first  became  widely  popular  in  England 
under  Henry  11.^  the  sixth  of  the  kings  in  succession  after 
the  Norman  conquest  was  described,  not  only  as  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  that  would  reign  over  the  island, 
but  he  was  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Ireland;  and  this 
king  was  generally  understood  as  meaning  Henry  himself, 
for  whom  apparently  the  character  was  intended.     But 
the  compiler  of  the  prophecies  had  contrived  to  involve 
the  subject  in  some  mysteries,  which  were  perhaps  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance,  that  the  events  of  the  years 
following  their  publication  did  not  always  agree  with  what 
had  been  foretold,  and  which  therefore  gave  rise  to  many 
tracts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
Merlin^s  siath  king.    The  explanations  of  contemporaries 
might  not,  however,  always  be  attended  to ;  and  those  who 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  sense  which   should 
be    given    to    these  pretended    prophecies,    put    forth 
spurious  tracts  under  the  name  of  Gildas   and   others, 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  character  of  prophets,  in 
which  these  prophets  were  made  to  foresee  the  difficulties, 
and  add  further  particulars  to  clear  up  the  sense,  of  what 
had  already  been  predicted  by  the  soothsayer  Merlin. 

It  was  but  a  short  step  from  the  character  of  prophet 
to  that  of  poet.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Leland,  mentions  the  epigrams  of  Gildas,  which  he 
praises  for  their  correctness  and  elegance;  but,  as  they 
are  not  now  extant,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  their 
age  or  style.  A  long  history  of  the  Britons,  in  Latin 
hexameters,  preserved  in  a  Cottonian  manuscript  (Julius 
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D.  XI.)  is  also  attributed  to  Oildas;  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  metrical  version  of  '*  the  Brute/*  made  appa- 
rently in  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  writers  also,  de- 
ceived by  the  title  {liber  querulus)  which  is  prefixed  to 
Qildas  de  Excidio,  have  attributed  to  him  the  Querulus 
of  Vitalis  of  Blois,  a  poem  founded  upon  the  Aulularia 
of  Plautus,  which  has  been  recently  published  at  Darm- 
stadt by  Fried.  Osann. 

Bale,  on  what  authority  does  not  appear,  ascribes 
to  Oildas,  in  his  character  of  theologian,  commentaries  on 
the  Evangelists  in  four  books,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  ^  Acta  Germani  et  Lupi,* 
which  the  same  writer  attributes  to  him,  is  only  a  part  of 
Nennius.  Lastly,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  after  him 
John  Bromton,  tell  us  that  he  translated  from  the  British 
tongue  into  Latin  the  leges  Molmutinas.* 

Editions  of  Gildas, 
OpuB  NoTiun.    Oildas  Britannus  monachoB,  cui  SapientU  cog^omentiun  est 

inditum,  de  calamitate,  excidio,  et  conquestu  Britaimiae,  &c.  Edited  by 

Polydore  Vergil.    8yo.    The  preface  dated  London,  8  id.  April.  1525. 

—Reprinted,  Par.  1541,  Bto.    Baa.  1568, 13mo.     Paris,  1576, 13mo., 

and  in  the  Orthodozographi. 
De  Excidio  et  Conqnestu  Britannse,  ac  flebili  castigatione  in  Reges,  Prin- 

cipes,  et  Sacerdotes,  Epistola:    Tetustiss.    Exemp.  anxilio  a  mendis 

plnrimis  yindicata,  &c.  Lond.  ap.  Daye,  1563,  8to.  Lond.  1567, 12mo. 
De  Excid.  ex  editione  J.  Josselini,  per  J.  Daium,  Liond.  1568,  8ro. 
Rerum  Britannicarum  scriptores  vetustiores  et  praecipui,  &c.  fol.  Heidelb. 

1587.    Gildas  is  the  third  article  in  the  volume. 
Historise  Britannice,  Saxonicse,  Anglo-Danics,  Scriptores  XV.   Ex  vetostis 

Codd.  MSS.  editi  opera  Thomae  Gale.     Tom.  1.  fol.  Oxon.  1691. 

Gildas  forms  the  first  article  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

*  Cave,  de  Scriptor.  Eccl.  vol.  i.  p.  538,  gives  a  short  account  of  Gildas, 
and  expresses  his  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  attributed  to  him, 
on  account  of  the  historical  ignorance  which  it  exhibits.  Bishop  Nicholson, 
Historical  Library,  part  i.  p.  26,  ridicules  the  supposition  of  a  multiplicity 
of  men  of  the  name  of  Gildas.  The  account  of  this  reputed  writer  in  the 
Histoire  Lit^raire  de  la  France,  vol.  iii.  is  a  mere  brief  abridgment  of  the 
uninteresting  narrative  of  the  monk  of  Rnys,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  good 
detailed  account  of  the  books  attributed  to  him.  See  also  Lappenberg, 
Gesch.  von  Engl.  vol.  i.  p.  xxxviii. 
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Britamucamm  Gentium  Historis  Antiqas  Seriptores  Tres  :  Ricardus  Cori- 
nensisi  GUdoM  Baehtueui,  Nenniiu  BanchorenBiB.  Recensuit,  &c.  Ca- 
rolus  Bertramus.    HaTHW,  ImpennB  editoria,  1757  y  8yo. 

Gildas  de  Ezcidio  Britanmee.  Ad  fidem  Codicom  Manttscriptorum  recensuit 
Joaephua  Stevenaon.  8yo.  Lond.  1838.  (publiahed  by  the  Historical 
Sodetj.) 

JBnglM  Tramlathtu. 

The  Epistle  of  Gildas,  a  Briton,  entit.  de  Ezcidio  et  Conquestu  Britanniae. 
Translated  into  English,  by  Thomas  Habington.    Lond.  1638,  8vo. 

A  Description  of  the  State  of  Great  Brittain,  written  Eleven  Hmdred 
Yeares  since.  By  that  ancient  and  famous  Author  Gilda»,  sir-named 
the  TTwtf,  and  for  the  excellency  of  the  work  translated  into  English, 
&c.    London,  1652,  12mo. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS  WRITERS— NENNIUS. 

The  list  of  British  writers  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  authors,  or  who  have  left  any  literary  re- 
mains, is  so  brief,  that,  if  we  reject  Gildas,  it  is  not 
easy  to  produce  with  certainty  a  single  name.  Yet  the 
Welsh  antiquaries  have  laid  claim  to  many  writers  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  even  our  own  older  authorities,  such 
as  Bale  and  Leland,  swell  their  catalogues  with  the 
names  of  Mangantius,  Dubricius,  Ututus,  David,  Samp- 
son, Elvodugus,  Beulan,  Elbodus,  Samuel,  Nennius,  and 
others. 

Most  of  the  subjects  said  to  have  been  treated  by  these 
persons  were  historical.  To  Elvodugus,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  A.D.  590,  was  attributed  a  History  of  the  Britons, 
in  one  book  (Historia  Britonum,lib.  1.)  His  contemporary, 
Elbodus,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times.  Nennius  and  Samuel  also  wrote 
histories  of  their  countrymen.  Beulan  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  history  by  Nennius,  and  other  works,  the 
titles  of  which  are  thus  enumerated  in  Tanner's  Bib* 
liotheca : 
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Annotationes  in  Nennium,  lib.  1 . 
Historiam  itinerariami  lib.  1 . 
Arthuri  facta  apad  Scotits,  lib.  1 . 

We  know  nothing  about  the  men  who  are  said  to  have 
borne  these  several  names^  and  to  whom  these  works  are 
attributed ;  but  when  we  consider  also  what  we  do  know 
concerning  some  other  supposed  writers  who  are  said  to 
have  been  their  contemporaries,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  authority  on  which  the 
others  rest.  Mangantius,  or  Malgantius,  is  introduced 
in  the  fabulous  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  one  of 
the  magicians  of  King  Vortigern,  who  were  present  when 
the  child  Merlin  was  first  brought  before  that  monarch; 
and,  on  hearing  the  strange  relation  of  the  soothsayer's 
birth,  he  is  made  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
spirits  which  in  a  superstitious  age  went  under  the  name 
of  incubif  and  in  so  doing  to  quote  the  testimony  of  the 
Platonic  philosopher  Apuleius.  On  this  foundation  alone 
two  distinct  works  are  attributed  to  this  imaginary  per- 
sonage, one  on  Natural  Magic,  the  other  a  commentary 
upon  Apuleius,  besides  other  writings  to  which  no  titles 
are  given.*  Dubricius  wrote  treatises  against  the  Saxon 
invaders ;  and  Beulan,  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  his 
countrymen  might  wish  to  know  something  more  about 
their  enemies,  wrote  the  genealogies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
though  we  are  not  told  where  he  obtained  his  materials. 
In  like  manner,  to  Sampson,  because  he  was  driven  from 
his  bishopric  by  the  wars,  is  attributed  a  treatise  '^de 
patientia  in  adversis '' ! 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  period,  concerning 
which  we  are  so   entirely   deficient  in   historical  infor- 

*  '*  De  Magie  Natural!,  lib.  1. 
Apuleiumque  exposuit,  lib.  1. 
aliaque  compoauit  ejus  generis  non  pauca.*' 

Bale;  de  Script  p.  47. 
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mation)  should  have  been  comparatively  more  fertile  than 
any  other  in  writers  of  contemporary  history.  For  to 
judge  by  the  list  above  enumerated^  more  than  one  half 
of  the  British  writers  of  this  age  were  historians*  But  it 
is  much  more  singular,  that  of  so  many  interesting  books 
which  are  here  attributed  to  them,  not  one  should  have 
been  preserved  to  after  ages;  particularly  when,  if  we 
look  to  the  history  of  other  nations  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  cause  sufficient  to 
account  for  their  destruction. 

One  name  in  the  foregoing  list  of  British  writers,  that 
of  Nennius,  deserves  perhaps  more  notice  than  the  others, 
because  it  is  found  prefixed  to  a  book  which  is  still  pre- 
served. The  account  which  is  commonly  given  of  Nen- 
nius, is  taken  almost  entirely  from  two  spurious  prologues 
to  this  book,  which  in  all  probability  are  not  older  than 
the  twelfth  century,  and  from  certain  not  very  intelligible 
verses  which  are  added  to  it  in  a  manuscript  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  pro- 
logues he  is  made  to  describe  himself  as  the  disciple 
of  Elbodus;  whilst  in  the  verses  his  master  is  said  to 
have  been  Beulan,  to  whose  son  Samuel  they  are  ad- 
dressed.* These  indications  would  fix  tlie  age  of  Nen- 
nius to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  According 
to  Leland,  he  was  abbot  of  Bangor,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  received  his  education:  and,  escaping  from  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  in  603,  he  spent  his  latter  years  in 
the  Scottish  islands.  The  Welsh  antiquaries  insisted 
upon  a  still  more  remote  authority  for  the  contents  of  the 
book  which  goes  under  his  name :  they  said  that  it  was 

•  **  Versus  Nennii  ad  Samuelem  filium  Magistri  sui)  fieulaoi  presbyteri, 
Tin  religiosi,  ad  quern  Historiam  istam  scripserat."  This  is  the  same 
Samuel  whose  name  is  given  in  the  list  aboye-mentionedi 
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written  by  a  Nennius  who  defeated  Julius  Cttiar  in  per* 
sonal  combat^  and  who  compiled  it  in  the  British  Ian- 
^age  from  the  traditions  of  the  bards  and  priests ;  and 
that  the  second  Nennius^  the  abbot  of  Bangor,  translated 
the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  continued  it  to  his  own 
time.* 

The  book,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  Nennius  is 
prefixed,  and  which  is  a  short  sketch  of  British  history, 
beginning  with  the  fabulous  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
the  island,  contains  dates  and  allusions  which  belong  to  a 
much  later  period,  and  carries  with  it  many  marks  of  having 
been  an  intentional  forgery.  The  earliest  manuscripts  give 
it  as  an  anonymous  treatise.  The  name  of  Nennius  is  not 
joined  with  it  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury 3  and  both  then  and  afterwards  it  is  as  frequently 
given  under  the  name  of  Gildas.t  The  attachment,  how- 
ever, shown  to  the  number  three,  with  some  other  pecu- 
liarities, seem  to  prove  that  the  compiler  was,  or  at  least 
wished  to  appear  to  be,  a  Welshman.  J  He  evidently  in- 
tended that  it  should  pass  for  a  work  written  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the  narrative  closes 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Pen  da  king  of  Mercia,  an 
event  which  occurred  in  the  year  655.  The  outlines  of 
the  history  which  it  contains  are  taken  from  the  most 
common  sources,  but  are  disfigured  partly  by  the  com- 

*  8ee  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Bishop  Nichol- 
BOD  speaks  rather  jestingly  of  Nennius  aud  his  book  :  Historical  Lib.  part 
I.  p.  27.  Gildas,  also,  was  said  by  some  Welsh  antiquaries  to  have  been 
educated  at  Bangor. 

t  It  is  very  singular  that,  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  ah-eady  mentioned,  the 
scribe  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  what  he  was  writing,  that  he  copied  this 
tract  twice  in  the  same  volume,  first  under  the  name  of  Nennius,  and  after- 
wards under  that  of  Gildas,  as  two  different  books. 

X  The  frequent  **  trilogies"  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Nennius  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Lappenberg,  Qesch.  von  Engl.  voL  i.  p.  zzziz.  and  by  Ste* 
Tenson,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  it. 
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Piter's  ignorance^  but  much  more  by  his  prejudices ;  and 
they  probably  owe  something  to  his  imagination.  In 
order^  apparently,  to  fix  with  more  precision  the  age  to 
which  it  was  to  be  attributed,  a  series  of  genealogies  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  was  interwoven  into  the  text, 
taken  from  tables  which  were  brought  down  to  a  much 
later  time ;  for,  although  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  end  with  the  kings  who  reigned  at  the  period 
above  mentioned,  yet  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  (pro- 
bably by  a  mere  oversight)  passed  the  mark,  and  mentioned 
persons  of  a  later  date.^  Thus,  the  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  Northumbria  ends  with  Oswin,  who  died  in  670, 
and  mentions  his  sons ;  and  that  of  the  kings  of  Kent  is 
brought  down  to  Ecgbert,  who  reigned  from  664  to  673. 
In  the  genealogy  of  East-Anglia,  the  compiler  has  descended 
too  low  by  one  degree,  closing  the  list  with  the  son  of 
Aldulf,  who  himself  died  so  late  as  713.  But  this  mistake 
arose  evidently  from  his  not  being  aware  of  the  length  of 
Aldulf 's  reign,  which  began  in  663.  In  his  account  of 
the  kings  of  Mercia,  this  compiler  seems  to  have  had 
before  him  an  original  which  he  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand, and  his  own  table  is  so  confused,  that  it  is  not 

*  We  are  inclined  to  differ  with  those  who,  because  the  genealogies  are  not 
found  in  the  earliest  manuscript,  have  supposed  that  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  book,  but  that  they  have  been  added  by  some  of  the  scribes, 
who  copied  them  from  another  book.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  scribe 
would  probably  have  copied  the  whole  genealogies,  and  we  do  not  think  it 
likely  he  would  have  found  MSB.  wherein  they  were  not  brought  lower  than 
the  seventh  century.  Some  of  those  manuscripts  which  omit  the  genealo- 
gies, insert  a  reason  for  doing  so:  "  Sed  cum  inutiles  magistro  meo,  id 
est  Beulano  presbytero,  visie  sunt  genealogi«  Saxonum,  et  aliae  genealogise 
gentium,  nolui  eas  scribere.''  (See^ar.  lect.  in  Stevenson's  edit.  p.  54.) 
This  passage,  from  the  hand  of  another  intentional  forger,  proves  that  they 
were  in  the  text  before  they  were  omitted,  and  reminds  us  of  the  old  jest  of 
Hierodes,  how  a  scholasticut  at  Athens,  when  he  received  a  commiMion  from 
a  friend  to  buy  books,  which  he  did  not  perform,  excused  himself  by  writing 
back,  *'  Your  letter,  in  which  you  asked  me  to  buy  you  books,  never  came  to 
hand"  (r^y  iwtoToXfiu,  rjv  vtpi  /3i/8XtW  auritTTfCKds  fjuti,  ovk  (KOfwrofiriv), 
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easy  to  say  where  he  intended  to  stop,  but  he  has  intro- 
duced the  name  of  Eegferth,  who  did  not  die  till  a.d.  7^5; 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of 
Deira,  he  mentions  bishop  Ecgbert,  who  died  in  766- 
These  two  oversights  seem  clearly  to  show  that  the  author 
of  the  book  was  writing  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  the 
man  whom  he  wished  to  personate. 

This  was  observed  by  some  writer  who  read  his  history, 
and  who,  to  obviate  the  diflBculty,  added  to  it  certain  chro- 
nological notes,  also  pretending  to  come  from  the  sup- 
posed author,  who  here  declares  that  he  -wrote  the  book 
796  years  after  Christ's  passion,  or,  as  he  goes  on  to 
state,  in  a.d.  831.  But  this  new  writer  seems  to  have 
discovered  himself  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  his  pre- 
decessor; for,  in  most  of  the  early  manuscripts  which 
contain  this  chronological  addition,  it  is  coupled  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  years  that  had  passed  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  the  writer's 
own  calculation^  would  bring  us  down  to  a  much  later 
period.  These  discrepancies  puzzled  the  scribes  of  the 
diiferent  manuscripts  now  preserved;  and  by  attempting  to 
set  tliem  right  these  have  again  introduced  numerous  vari- 
ations in  the  dates.  The  oldest  manuscript  states  the 
year  in  which  this  history  was  written  to  be  a.d.  97^,  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edmund.* 

The  tract  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Nennius  is,  as 
might  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  above,  of  very 
little  historical  value ;  but  it  derives  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  from  those  very  parts  which  are  least  histo- 
rical.   Tlie  stories  of  the  first  colonization  of  our  islands, 

*  In  this  MS.  the  work  is  attributed  to  Marcus  the  hermit.  Mr.  Steven- 
8on*s  supposition  is  extremely  probable  that  this  title  originated  in  the  mis- 
take of  some  person  who  found  in  it  the  Miracles  of  St.  Germanus,  which 
are  elsewhere  told  on  the  authority  of  a  monk  of  that  name.  See  the  introd. 
to  the  last  edition. 
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of  the  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  and,  above  all,  of  Merlin 
and  his  wonderful  birth  and  prophecies,  which  are  not  found 
elsewhere  before  the  twelfth  century,  exercised  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  literature  of  succeeding  ages,  and  through 
it  they  have  presented  many  mysterious  questions  to  exer- 
cise the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  modem  historians.  If 
the  book  could  be  proved  to  have  been  written  previous  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  would  support  the  claim  of  these 
legends  to  a  Welsh  origin.  But  the  true  date  of  its  composi- 
tion cannot  at  present  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The 
recent  editor  has,  we  think,  been  misled  by  the  catalogue  in 
ascribing  the  manuscript  (MS.  Harl.  No.  3859),  which  he 
follows,  to  the  tenth  century :  it  belongs  perhaps  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth,  but  is  hardly  older  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh.  The  manuscript  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  is  also  attributed  to  the  tenth  century,  but 
may,  to  judge  by  the  fac-simile,  have  been  written  at  a 
somewhat  later  period.*  All  the  others,  which  are  nu- 
merous, date  from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards. 
No  allusion  to  it,  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

The  editions  of  this  tract  are  few.  It  did  not  appear  in 
print  until  1691,  when  Gale  inserted  it  with  Gildas  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  folio  Collection  of  English  Historians, 
Gale's  text  was  reprinted  by  Bertram,  at  Copenhagen,  in 
I758.t     In  1819,  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  rector  of  Irstead,  in 

*  This  MS.,  certainly  the  oldest  known,  seems  to  have  been  written  abroad. 
The  other  early  copy  is  also  written  in  rather  a  forei^  hand.  This  is  a  curi- 
oos  circumstance,  and  at  least  gives  room  for  the  question  whether  the  book 
itself  were  not  compiled  on  the  continent — in  Brit-any,  for  instance.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  the  middle-age  romances. 
The  book  seems  to  have  been  made  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
legends  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  those  romances,  and  attempted 
to  mix  them  with  the  few  historical  notes  of  the  history  of  the  period  which 
were  to  be  found  in  common  books  as  readily  abroad  as  in  England. 

t  See  before,  p.  130  of  the  present  volume. 
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Norfolk,  printed  a  new  edition  in  anSvo.  volume,  in  which 
the  text,  a  literal  copy  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  was 
accompanied  with  an  English  translation,  and  with 
many  diffuse  and  often  unnecessary  notes.  A  very  use- 
ful edition  has  been  more  recently  published  by  the 
Historical  Society,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson,  with 
extensive  collations  of  different  manuscripts. 

Editions  cfNennitu, 

In  the  collectioiu  by  Gale  and  Bertram ;  Bee  the  table  of  editions  of  Gildas, 
p.  134. 

The  ''  Hifitoria  Brittonum,''  commonly  attributed  to  Nennius ;  from  a  manu- 
script lately  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  at  Rome ; 
edited  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Mark  the  Hermit ;  with  an  English 
yersion,  &c.    By  the  Rer.  W.  Gunn,  B.D.    8vo.  Lond.  1819. 

Nennii  Hlstoria  Britonum.  Ad  iidem  Codicum  Manuacriptorum  recensuit 
Josephns  Stevenson.     8vo.  Lond.  1838.    (By  the  Historical  Society.) 

ST.  COLUMBANUS, 

During  the  period  in  which  the  light  of  science  seeros 
to  have  been  dim  in  Britain,  the  sister  island  sent  forth  a 
great  man,  some  of  whose  writings  were  afterwards  in  repute 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  of  whom  our  information  is 
much  more  authentic,  because  the  scene  of  his  labours  lay 
principally  in  France  and  Italy.  The  Ufe  of  Columbanus 
was  written  not  many  years  after  his  death,  by  Jonas,  a 
monk  of  Bobbio,  who  collected  his  anecdotes  of  the  Irish 
saint  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  been  his  compa- 
nions.*   This  narrative  carries  so  much  the  air  of  truth  in 

*  This  life  was  printed  by  Mabillon,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened. 
8»c.  II.  It  had  been  previously  published  under  the  name  of  Bede,  in  the 
Cologne  edition  of  that  writer's  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  199.  A  copy  is  given 
anonymously  in  a  fine  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection.  No.  2802.  Mabillon 
used  several  MSS.  He  has  also  printed  a  metrical  life  from  a  history  of  the 
Abbots  of  Bobbio,  by  Frodoard,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Jonas ;  as  well  as  a  collection  of  miracles  performed  by  the  saint  after 
his  death,  written  by  a  monk  also  of  Bobbio,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  accounts 
of  the  persecution  of  Columbanus,  by  Brunehaut,  given  in  Fredegarius  and 
Aimoinus,  are  clearly  taken,  with  a  little  variation,  from  Jonas  j  of  whose  nar- 
rative, also,  the  life  in  Capgrave  is  a  mere  abridgment. 
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all  its  details^  that  we  cannot  withhold  from  it  a  large 
share  of  credit. 

Columbanus  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century^  probably  in  or  before  the  year  543^  in  the 
province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland.  That  island  was  then 
thinly  peopled ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  free  from  the 
savage  turbulence  which  desolated  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  west,  and  by  which  it  has  been  too  frequently 
visited  in  later  times.  Contemporary  writers  describe  the 
Irish  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  as  a  simple  and 
harmless  people;  superstitious  and  enthusiastic,  they 
rushed  in  multitudes  to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  and 
their  shores  afforded  a  frequent  refuge  to  those  who  sought 
to  pass  their  days  in  contemplative  solitude.  With  them 
originated  a  mystic  school  that  was  soon  carried  over  to 
the  continent,  and  propagated  extensively  in  Gaul  and 
Italy.  The  accounts  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the 
native  Irish  may  possibly  be  exaggerated;  but  the  hermit  or 
the  monk  could  find  in  Ireland  the  uninterrupted  solitude 
which  he  thirsted  after,  his  sacred  character  was  a  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  rudeness  of  the  natives,  and 
the  land  was  soon  filled  with  monasteries,  so  that  it  be- 
came known  as  the  island  of  saints.  The  famous  abbey 
of  Bangor,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Congal,  about  the  year  555.  Columbanus 
became  a  member  of  this  firatemity,  probably  a  few  years 
only  after  its  formation ;  before  his  entrance  there,  we 
are  told  that  he  had  been  well  instructed  in  grammar  and 
letters ;  yet  nothing  is  said  of  studies  or  books  during  his 
residence  in  the  monastery,  but  we  learn  that  he  spent 
there  many  years  in  pious  exercises.  At  length,  as  his 
biographer  informs  us,  the  desire  came  upon  him  of  visit- 
ing foreign  lands,  and  he  obtauied  the  reluctant  consent  of 
his  superior  to  leave  the  place*    Twelve  monks  of  Bangor 
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accompanied  him,  and  they  sailed  to  Britain,  where  they 
made  a  temporary  stay;  but  Gaul  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  mission.  Gaul  was  at  this  period  subjected  to 
the  rule  of  the  Franks.  They  had  been  long  converted  to 
Christianity;  but  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  was  weakened 
under  the  influence  of  political  dissensions,  and  the  people 
had  naturally  become  as  lukewarm  as  their  teachers. 
The  country  itself  was  torn  by  the  jealousies  and  in- 
trigues of  two  women,  who  have  obtained  a  fearful  cele- 
brity in  history  under  the  names  of  Brunehaut  and  Frede- 
gonde.  All  these  circumstances  opened  a  wide  and  pro- 
mising field  for  the  exertions  of  Columbanus,  who  preached 
diligently  the  rigid  discipline  and  mystic  doctrines  of  the 
Irish  church.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  nobles  and  princes ;  for  it  was  the  age  in  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  men  who  acted  under  the  inmiediate 
impulse  of  violent  passions,  the  mysterious  influence  of 
religion  awed  those  who  seldom  listened  to  its  dictates. 

From  the  year  567  to  575,  France  was  divided  into 
three  kingdoms,  under  the  three  sons  of  the  first  Chlo- 
taire.  To  the  south-east,  reaching  down  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  Burgundy,  governed  by  Gontran ; 
to  the  north,  separated  from  the  Germans  by  the  Rhine, 
was  Austrasia,  of  which  Sigebert,  the  husband  of  Brune- 
haut, was  king ;  and  to  the  west,  Neustria,  which  possessed 
all  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the 
borders  of  Flanders,  and  which  was  governed  by  Chil- 
peric  and  his  queen  Fredegonde.  The  three  brothers 
were  seldom  at  peace.  In  the  latter  of  the  years  above- 
mentioned,  the  kings  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  after 
having  agreed  to  a  truce  with  Gontran,  turned  their 
arms  against  each  other,  and  Sigebert  was  slain  by  assas- 
sins in  the  pay  of  Fredegonde,  who  four  years  later  com- 
mitted another  murder  on  the  person  of  her  own  husband. 
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The  first  of  these  monarchs  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Childebert;  and  the  crown  of  Neustria  descended  to  a 
second  Chlotaire,  the  infant  son  of  Chilperic.  By  the 
death  of  Gontran,  in  593,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Burgundy 
and  Austrasia  were  united  under  Childebert,  to  be  sepa- 
rated again  after  his  decease  in  596  under  his  sons  Theu- 
deric  and  Theudebert. 

Columbanus  was  honourably  entertained  either  at  the 
court  of  Burgundy^  or  at  that  of  Austrasia,  it  is  not  quite 
certain  which,  and  at  his  own  instance  he  was  allowed  to 
settle  with  his  twelve  companions  in  the  wild  and  unfre- 
quented woods  of  the  Vosges,  between  these  two  king- 
doms^ and  bordering  upon  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
pagan  Suevi,  since  called  Switzerland.  The  date  of  his 
arrival  in  Gaul  is  uncertain.  Jonas  says  that  it  was 
Sigebert  who  invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  in  which  case 
he  must  have  been  there  before  the  year  575,  a  date 
which  agrees  very  well  with  Mabillon's  supposition  *  that 
he  left  Ireland  when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  But  in 
this  point  the  biographer  in  some  degree  impairs  his  own 
credit  by  stating  that  Sigebert  was  king  at  the  same  time 
of  Austrasia  and  of  Burgundy,  an  united  dominion  which 
only  belonged  to  Childebert  after  593,  which  is  certainly 
too  late.  It  also  appears  afterwards  that  the  residence 
of  the  saint  was  within  the  limits  of  Burgundy,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  supposed  that  Gontran  was  his  patron. 
But  it  is  possible,  that  in  such  an  unsettled  age,  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  not  always  the  same ; 
and  the  circumstance  last  mentioned  might  easily  lead  a 
monk  of  Bobbio  in  the  seventh  century,  who  was  commit- 
ting to  writing  the  tradition  of  the  place,  into  the  error  of 
giving  Sigebert  two  kingdoms  instead  of  one. 

When  Columbanus  and  his  fellow  missionaries  came  to 

*  See  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  II.  p.  9,  note. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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the  Vosgesj  they  sought  for  a  spot  which  should  be  agree- 
able by  its  situation  and  at  the  same  time  far  removed 
from  the  haunts  of  men^  and  they  found  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town  or  station^  which  tradition  named  Ana- 
grates,*  and  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hamlet  of 
Anegray.  In  this  solitary  place  they  fixed  their  resi- 
dence; the  ruins,  probably,  with  a  little  labour,  were 
made  to  afford  them  a  shelter,  and  the  neighbouring 
woods  and  streams  furnished  their  scanty  table.  When 
these  failed,  their  wants  were  supplied  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  which  were  brought  from  a  distance  by  those 
who  wished  to  conciliate  their  prayers.  With  Columbanus 
the  love  of  solitude  still  increased  with  its  indulgence ; 
and  he  quitted  even  the  little  society  of  his  monks,  to 
wander  through  the  woods  alone,  in  search  of  a  wilder 
scene.  At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  Anegray, 
he  found  a  cave  among  the  rocks,  which  possessed  all  the 
attractions  he  was  in  search  of,  and  in  which  he  took  up 
his  abode.  From  this  place  he  continued  to  govern  the 
Uttle  fraternity  he  had  left  behind  him.  But  the  latter 
soon  began  to  increase;  for  many  of  the  Franks  were 
emulous  of  sharing  the  monastic  life  in  the  company  of 
this  band  of  Irish  adventurers.  The  presence  of  their 
spiritual  ruler  thus  became  necessary.  The  ruins,  too, 
which  had  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  first  settlers, 
were  no  longer  sufficient ;  and  they  determined  to  seek 
a  more  convenient  spot  in  the  same  wild  district  in  order 
to  build  a  monastery. 

*  Erat  enim  tunc  vasta  eremiu  Vosagus  nomine,  in  qua  castrum  erat 
dirutum  olim,  quod  antiquorum  traditio  Anagrates  nuncupavit.  Jonas,  p. 
10.  We  shall  find  Columbanus,  as  well  as  the  other  early  monks  and  mis- 
missionaries,  constantly  settling  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns.  Thus 
Donatus,  a  disciple  of  Columbanus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Besangon— qui 
post  pro  amore  B.  Columbani  ex  ipsius  regula  monasterium  vironim  con- 
etruxit,  quod  Palatium  nuncupavit  ob  veterum  monimenta  murorum.  Jonas, 
p.  14,  15. 
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At  a  distance  of  eight  milea  from  their  first  settle- 
ment, they  found  the  ruins  of  an  extensiye  and  magni- 
ficent Roman  town,  furnished  with  noble  baths  and  other 
buildings,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  strewed  thick 
with  marble  statues  and  other  remains.*  The  name 
of  this  town  had  been  Luxovium,  which,  with  the 
gradual  change  of  the  language,  has  been  moulded 
down  to  the  modern  name  of  Luxeuil.  Among  these 
ruins  the  wandering  brotherhood  built  their  monastery, 
which  was  soon  crowded  with  monks;  for  even  the 
nobles  of  the  land  voluntarily  became  its  inmates ;  and 
Columbanus  was  obliged  to  erect  another  building  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  former,  in  a  charming  situation, 
well  watered  by  pleasant  streams,  which  was  then  known 
by  the  significant  name  of  Fontanee.  The  priory  of  Fon- 
taines continued  down  to  a  late  period  to  be  dependent  on 
the  abbey  of  Luxeuil. 

Columbanus  superintended  his  monks  both  at  Luxeuil 
and  at  Fontaines,  and  frequently  directed  and  assisted 
them  in  their  agricultural  labours ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
spent  his  time  chiefly  in  wandering  alone  in  the  forest, 
and  he  often  travelled  as  far  as  his  old  cave  among 
the  rocks,  and  there  remained  several  days  in  perfect 
solitude. 

The  life  which  Columbanus  passed  at  Luxeuil  was  en* 
tirely  agreeable  with  the  contemplative  and  anchoretic 
character  of  the  Irish  and  British  churches ;  it  was  inno- 
cent, but  we  cannot  say  that  it  was  equally  useful.  He 
left  his  home  and  sought  distant  lands,  not  to  find  occa- 

*  Invenitque  caatruin  firmiBsimo  numimine  olim  fuisie  cultum,  a  snpni- 
ciicto  looo  distang  plas  minas  octo  millibus,  quern  prisca  tempora  LnxoYJum 
ouncnpabant :  ibique  aque  calidse  cultu  eiimio  coastructse  habebantxir.  ibi 
imaginom  lapidearum  dcnsitas  vicina  saltus  densabat,  quae  cultu  miserabili 
rituque  profano  vetusta  paganorum  tempora  honorabant.  Jonas,  pp.  12,  13« 
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sions  of  converting  those  who  were  in  darkness,  but 
to  live  in  solitude,  and  limit  the  circle  of  his  exertions 
within  stone  walls.  Although  he  dwelt  many  years  on 
the  immediate  confines  of  the  pagan  Germans,  they  were 
left  in  their  ignorance  for  more  than  a  century,  till  the 
light  of  the  gospel  should  be  carried  to  them  by  the  active 
and  enterprizing  zeal  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who,  while 
Columbanus  was  at  Luxeuil,  remained  unconverted  in  the 
very  bosom  of  his  own  native  church.  Bede's  remark  on 
the  want  of  zeal  in  the  British  Christians  was  not  un- 
merited.* 

Twelve  years  after  Columbanus  had  settled  at  Luxeuil, 
his  solitude  was  troubled  by  the  bitterness  of  religious  per- 
secution. The  Irish  and  British  churches  held  certain 
opinions  derived  from  the  East,  relating  to  the  period  of 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter,  which  differed  materi- 
ally from  those  countenanced  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
These  opinions  had  been  carried  by  Columbanus  into  the 
solitude  of  the  Gallic  forests,  and  he  carefully  imparted 
them  to  his  disciples.  But  the  Prankish  bishops  held 
strictly  the  Romish  tenets,  and  as  the  influence  of  the 
Irishman  increased,  they  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  dif- 
fusion of  opinions  which  they  considered  to  be  heterodox. 
They  tried  to  convince  him  that  his  doctrine  was  wrong, 
but  they  only  provoked  him  to  write  tracts  in  its  defence. 
They  next  called  a  general  council  of  the  Frankish  clergy 
to  judge  his  cause ;  but,  instead  of  appearing  before  them, 
Columbanus  wrote  an  eloquent  letter,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, stating  his  determination  to  continue  in  the  doc- 
trine which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  fore- 
fathers, and  praying  that  the  advocates  of  each  party 
might  be  allowed  to  act  on  their  own  convictions  without 

"^  See  before,  p.  126,  note* 
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molesting  the  other.  "  I,"  he  says,  "  am  not  the  author 
of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  but  have  come  from  afar 
to  this  land,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  common  lord  and 
master.'*  And  he  earnestly  prays  that  *^  I  may  be 
allowed  with  your  good  will  and  charity  to  continue  my 
silent  life  in  these  woods  near  the  bones  of  our  seventeen 
brethren  who  are  dead,  as  I  have  already  been  suffered  to 
live  among  you  these  twelve  years/'  ..."  Let  Gaul 
receive  us  aU,  for  we  have  one  kingdom  promised,  and 
one  hope  of  our  calling  in  Christ.'*  We  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  steps  taken  by  the  council.  It  appears 
that  the  reputation  of  sanctity  which  Columbanus  then 
enjoyed,  and  his  influence  among  the  Franks,  were  suffi- 
cient to  cover  his  want  of  orthodoxy  in  this  particular, 
and  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  afterwards  persecuted 
for  his  opinions.  The  church  of  Rome  admitted  him 
into  the  calendar,  but  the  manuscripts  of  his  contro- 
versial writings  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.* 

Columbanus  had  thus,  it  appears,  escaped  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  religious  persecution ;  but  the  bishops  were 
not  reconciled  to  him,  and  a  few  years  later  the  power  which 
had  probably  been  exerted  to  screen  him,  was  thrown  by  his 
own  imprudent  zeal  into  the  same  scale  with  his  enemies. 
Brunehaut,  who  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
with  her  life  from  the  intrigues  of  Fredegonde,  driven 
from  the  court  of  Theudebert,  had  taken  shelter  at  that  of 
her  other  grandson,  Theuderic.  Fredegonde  herself  was 
now  dead,  "  old  and  full  of  years,''  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis.  Theuderic,  after 
having  sent  away  his  wife  in  disgrace,  lived  amid  a  troop 
of  concubines ;  and  the  old  historians  tell  us  that  Brune- 

*  Se«,  particularly,  on  this  point,  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France,  torn,  i. 
p.  869. 
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haut  supported  her  own  ascendancy  by  encouraging  and 
administering  to  his  pleasures,  fearing  that  the  influence 
of  a  legitimate  wife  might  interfere  to  lessen  her  own. 

The  monastery  of  Luxeuil  was  within  the  limits  of 
Burgundy.  The  sanctity  of  its  abbot  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  assurance  of  the  protection  of  heaven  over 
the  kingdom  where  he  resided,  and  Theuderic  showed  his 
satisfaction  at  possessing  him,  by  frequent  visits  and 
other  marks  of  respect.  The  saint  ceased  not  to  reproach 
him  with  his  behaviour  to  his  unoffending  queen,  and 
with  his  scandalous  life,  and  set  before  his  eyes  the  im- 
pending vengeance  of  heaven.  The  king  at  length  began 
to  listen  to  his  exhortations,  and  promised  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice.  But  the  report  of  their  conversations 
reached  the  ears  of  Brunehaut ;  she  saw  the  danger  with 
which  she  was  threatened,  and  she  prepared  to  avert  it. 
The  Roman  clergy  were  her  friends;  and  it  was  but  recently 
that  she  had  received  at  her  court  the  missionaries  who 
were  on  their  way  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  on  that 
occasion  had  been  presented  with  important  marks  of  the 
good  will  of  the  pope.  One  day  Columbanus  went  to  the 
palace  of  Brunehaut,  with  the  intention,  as  it  is  said,  of 
pacifying  her  anger.  The  queen  came  to  meet  him,  lead- 
ing by  the  hands  two  children,  Theuderic's  sons  by  one  of 
his  concubines,  on  whom  she  prayed  the  saint  to  bestow 
his  blessing,  for,  she  said,  they  were  of  royal  Uneage. 
According  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Franks,  indeed, 
they  might  without  injustice  inherit  the  kingdom.  But 
Columbanus  regarded  them  with  disdain,  and  sternly 
replied,  '^  These  children  shall  never  wield  a  sceptre,  for 
they  are  bastards,  and  the  offspring  of  sin.^'  The  offended 
queen  instantly  left  the  place,  and  Theuderic  discontinued 
his  visits  to  the  monastery.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  king  was  with  his  court  at  the  village  of  Epoisses,  he 
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was  informed  that  the  abbot  was  at  the  door,  and  refused 
to  enter  the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged.  Theuderie 
sent  his  servants  to  offer  him  meat  and  refreshment,  but 
he  rejected  their  friendly  overtures ;  *^  the  Scriptures,'^  he 
said,  ^'  bear  witness  that  the  offerings  of  the  wicked  are 
not  agreeable  to  God,  and  therefore  his  servants  ought 
not  to  receive  the  gifts  of  those  whom  they  know  he 
hates." 

Theuderic*s  patience  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and,  urged  on 
by  Brunehaut,  by  his  courtiers,  and  even  by  his  bishops, 
he  ordered  Columbanus  to  be  arrested,  and  conducted  to 
Be8an9on.  The  abbot  quitted  with  regret  his  favourite 
woods,  and,  finding  he  was  not  kept  very  strictly,  he 
escaped  from  his  guards,  and  returned  to  Luxeuil,  which 
he  refused  to  quit  again  unless  dragged  from  it  by  force. 
At  length,  however,  the  king's  agents  carried  him  back  to 
Besan9on,  and  from  thence  they  conducted  him  hastily  to 
Nantes  (Namnetis),  from  which  place  they  were  ordered  to 
send  him  back  to  his  native  land.  The  servants  of  Theu- 
derie had  treated  Columbanus  with  harshness ;  he  left  his 
monastery  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  whole 
brotherhood,  but  none  were  allowed  to  accompany  him 
except  two  or  three  Irish  or  British  monks ;  at  Orleans 
they  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  he  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church ;  at  Tours  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
paying  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin.  At 
Nantes  they  had  to  wait  for  an  outward-bound  ship,  and 
then  his  conductors  put  Columbanus  on  board,  and 
returned  immediately  to  Burgundy.* 

*  These  events  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  607.  Jonas  (p.  SI)  says 
that  he  had  then  resided  twenty  years  at  Lnxeuil,  which  woold  carry  back 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  587 »  and  that  of  his  dispute 
with  the  bishops  on  the  subject  of   Easter  to  599.    The  Author  of  the 
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The  ship  which  should  have  carried  Columbanus  to 
Ireland^  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  land.  He  was  now  in  the  kingdom  of 
Neustria,  and  he  repaired  immediately  to  the  court  of 
Chlotaire.  The  king  of  Neustria,  when  he  heard  of  his 
arrival,  rejoiced  in  his  own  good  fortune ;  he  doubted  not 
but  the  denunciations  which  Columbanus  had  uttered 
against  his  persecutors  would  be  fulfilled;  he  embraced 
the  Irish  abbot  with  exultation,  and  urged  him  to  seek  a 
spot  within  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  found  a  monas- 
tery which  should  erase  from  his  heart  the  regret  he  had 
experienced  in  being  torn  from  Luxeuil.  But  the  mind  of 
Columbanus  was  now  turned  towards  Italy,  and  he  con- 
sented only  to  accept  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Theudebert,  through  whose  kingdom  he  intended  to 
pass.  The  servants  of  Chlotaire  conducted  him  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Melun  (Meldense  oppidum), 
where  he  was  received  by  one  of  the  nobles  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  was  by  him  conducted  to  the  court  of  Theu- 
debert. After  his  exile  from  Burgundy,  Columbanus 
seems  still  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
his  monks  who  were  left  behind ;  from  Nantes  he  wrote 

Life  of  St.  Salaberga,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  ib.  p.  423,  says  it  was 
Childebert  who  gave  him  permission  to  found  the  monastery,  which  must  be 
an  error,  as  he  did  not  become  king  of  Bnrgundy  till  A.D.  593.  Tt  may  be 
observed,  that  the  dispute  about  Easter  perhaps  was  the  real  cause  of 
Bruuehaut's  enmity  towards  him,  but  after  her  death  the  Roman  party 
blackened  the  character  of  the  queen  who  had  supported  them,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  heterodoxy  of  their  saint.  Neither  Jonas,  Fredegaire,  Aimoin, 
or  any  of  the  old  writers  mention  his  peculiar  opinion  on  this  point ;  and,  had 
it  not  been  contained  in  some  insulated  fragments  of  his  works  accidentally 
preserved,  this  fact  would  have  been  only  a  matter  of  surmise.  The  writer 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Agilus  (Act.  SS.  Ord.  Ben.  ib.  p.  318)  says  that  Brunehaut 
was  hostile  to  Columbanus  principally  because  he  would  not  aUow  women  to 
come  to  the  monastery,  and  because  he  had  refused  to  receive  a  visit  from 
her ;  on  which  she  obtained  an  order  that  the  monks  should  not  be  permitted 
to  quit  their  house. 
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them  an  exhortatory  letter  which  is  still  presen'^ed;* 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Austrasia^  he  found  that  many  of 
them  had  already  quitted  Luxeuil  and  fled  into  the 
kingdom  of  Theudebert,  who  had  welcomed  them,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  biographer^  as  though  they  had  been 
part  of  the  spoil  of  his  enemies  (velut  ex  hostium  praeda). 
Yielding  at  last  to  their  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  the 
king,  he  laid  aside  for  the  present  his  design  of  visiting 
Italy,  and  agreed  to  build  a  monastery  in  Austrasia ;  but 
his  love  of  solitude  was  unchanged,  and  he  resolved  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  and  fix  his  residence  amid  the  wild 
country  on  the  borders  of  the  unconverted  Germans. 

According  to  Jonas,  Columbanus  and  his  monks  went 
first  to  Mentz  (Maguntiacum),t  and  there  embarked  in  a 
boat  upon  the  Rhine.  They  proceeded  up  this  river,  until 
they  came  to  its  junction  with  the  Aar,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Suevi,  where  they  quitted  it,  and  continued  their 
voyage  up  the  river  Limmat  (Lindimacus)  into  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  The  country  on  which  they  now  entered  pleased 
them  much,  and,  crossing  over  land,  they  halted  at  Zug 
(Tucconia).  They  were  here  in  the  midst  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  wild  Suevi,  a  fierce  and  lawless  people, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  of  Christians  except  as  enemies, 
and  who  were  slaves  to  the  darkest  and  most  revolting 
superstitions,  j:  The  monks  went  about  preaching  to  their 
new  neighbours,  in  the  hope  of  converting  them  to  a  better 

*  Bibl.  Max.  Patrnm,  torn.  xii.  p.  36. 

f  Ad  urbem  quam  Maguntiacum  veteres  appellanint.  p.  25.  Part  of  our 
information  relating  to  the  adventures  of  Columbanus  among  the  Suevi,  is 
famished  by  Walafrid  Strabo's  life  of  St.  Gall,  written  in  the  eighth  centurjr, 
and  printed  in  the  same  yolume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened.,  which 
contains  the  Life  of  Columbanus. 

X  Porro  homines  ibidem  commanentes,  crudeles  erant  et  impii,  simulacra 
colentes,  idola  sacrificiis  venerantes,  observantes  auguria  et  divinationes,  et 
multa  qu«  contraria  sunt  cnltoi  divino  superstitiosa  sectantes.  Vita  S» 
GaUi,p.S31. 
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creed,  but  their  exertions  were  not  attended  with  much 
success ;  and  their  imprudent  zeal  caused  so  much  irri- 
tation that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  imme- 
diate flight.  * 

From  Zug,  Columbanus  went  to  Arbon  (Arbona)  on 
the  lake  of  Constance.  Here  they  found  a  Christian 
priest  named  Willimar,t  by  whom  they  were  informed 
that  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  lake  lay  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  town  named  Brigantium,  or  Brigantiae,  the  site  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Bregentz.j: 
They  went  thither,  and  found,  among  other  ancient  build- 
ings, a  ruined  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Aurelia,  which 
Columbanus  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  about  which  they 
immediately  began  to  erect  their  huts.  The  Suevi  were 
still  troublesome,  but  they  were  at  last,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, pacified  ;  the  monks  founded  their  monastery,  and 
remained  in  it  three  years. 

Meanwhile  desperate  enmity  continued  between  the 
kings  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia.  The  kingdom  of  the 
latter  was  invaded,  he  was  defeated  and  afterwards  mur- 
dered, and  his  territory  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Theuderic 
and  Brunehaut.  Columbanus  did  not  think  himself  safe 
from  his  ancient  persecutor  even  in  the  wilds  of  Switzer- 
land, and  he  prepared  for  flight.    At  times  he  thought  of 

•  Vita  Sti.  GaUi,  p.  23). 

t  Vita  S.  Gal.  p.  232. 

X  In  hac  soUtudine  locus  quidam  est  antiquee  structurse  servans  inter 
ndnas  vestigia,  ubi  terra  pingiiis  et  fructuariis  proventibus  apta,  montes  per 
gyrum  excelsi,  eremus  vasta  et  imminens  oppido,  plaoities  copiosa  Tictum 
qusrentibiis  fnictum  laboris  non  negat.  Vita  S.  Gal.  ibid,  where  it  is 
called  Brigantium.  Jonas,  who  omits  much  of  the  detail  of  Columbanus's 
wanderings  among  the  Suevi,  says  that  he  had  been  recommended  to  go  to 
Bregentz  when  at  the  court  of  Theuderic.  Inde  requisivit  locum,  quem 
favor  omnium  laudabilem  reddebat  intra  Germaniee  terminos  Rheno  tamen 
ttansmisso,  oppidum  olim  dirutum,  quod  Brigantias  nuncupabatur.  Jonas, 
p.  25. 
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going  to  convert  the  Slav!  or  the  Veneti^  but  he  was  now 
aged,  and  sought  repose  rather  than  new  scenes  of  exertion. 
He  said  that  in  his  sleep  an  angel  had  appeared  to  him^ 
and^  holding  out  a  map  of  the  worlds  pointed  to  Italy  as  his 
destination ;  thereupon  hastily  crossing  the  Alps^  he  arrived 
at  Milan,  and  presented  himself  before  the  court  of  Agilulf 
king  of  the  Lombards.  A  part  of  his  monks  went  with 
him ;  but  St.  Gall  objected  to  the  journey,  feigned  illness, 
and,  with  the  rest,  remained  at  Bregentz.  This  place 
seems  now  to  have  been  no  longer  tenable  against  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians ;  and  St.  Gall  and  his  companions 
returned  to  Arbon,  and  founded  not  far  from  it  the  famous 
monastery,  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name. 

Columbanus  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  remained  some  time  at  Milan,  where  he 
wrote  a  book  against  the  Arians,*  which,  with  his  other 
controversial  works,  appears  long  since  to  have  perished. 
Whilst  thus  occupied,  he  was  informed  that  in  the  soUtary 
wilds  of  the  Apennines,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town  of  Bobium,  there  stood  a  deserted  church  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  the  apostle.  The  love  of  retire- 
ment again  came  upon  the  abbot  in  all  its  force ;  he  easily 
obtained  King  Agilulf 's  auUiority  to  take  possession  of  the 
place;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  pleasant  spot,  surrounded 
with  woods  and  fertile  lands,  and  with  streams  that 
abounded  in  fish,  in  the  year  615  he  laid  there  the  founda- 
tions of  the  monastery  of  Bobbio.  He  rebuilt  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  or  rather,  according  to  one  authority,  he  built 
another  of  wood.f 

Gaul  was  at  this  period  the  scene  of  a  new  revolution. 
The  nobles  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia  began  to  be  tired 
of  the  oppressive  rule  of  Brunehaut,  and  conspired  against 

*  Contra  quos  etiam  libellum  florenti  scientia  edidit.    Jonas,  p.  28. 

t  Mirac.  S.  Columbani,  a  monao.  Bobiena.  iiec.  z.  ap.  Mabillon,  ib.  p.  40. 
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their  sovereign.  Chlotaire,  encouraged,  as  it  was  said,  by 
the  former  prophecies  and  counsels  of  the  exiled  abbot  of 
Luxeuil,  and  invited  probably  by  the  conspirators,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Theuderic  with  the  army  of  Neustria, 
and  utterly  extirpated  the  royal  race.  The  aged  Brune- 
haut,  after  having  been  exposed  in  triumph  to  the  gaze  of 
the  soldiery,  was  tied  by  the  arm  and  leg  to  the  tail  of  a 
wild  horse,  and  at  its  first  start  her  brains  were  scattered 
by  a  blow  of  its  hoof.  The  old  historians  exult  over  the 
bloody  retribution  which  visited  the  persecutors  of  Colum- 
banus.  Chlotaire,  now  monarch  of  the  united  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks,  sent  to  Bobbio  to  invite  its  abbot  to  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  earlier  labours.  But  Columbanus  returned 
the  messengers  with  a  congratulatory  epistle,  wherein 
he  expressed  his  joy  at  the  king's  successes,  gave  him 
many  good  counsels,  and  begged  him  to  be  a  kind  patron 
to  his  foundation  at  Luxeuil,  but  excused  himself  from 
coming  in  person.  The  weight  of  years,  indeed,  began  to 
press  heavily  upon  him.  He  spent  his  latter  days  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  Irish  and  Romish  churches, 
and  more  than  one  letter  to  the  pope  on  this  subject  are 
preserved  among  his  works.  It  appears  to  have  been  at 
Bobbio  that  he  composed  his  Latin  poems ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  in  which  he  complains  much  of  the  evils  of  "  sad 
old  age*'  (tristis  senectae),  he  informs  us  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventy-second  year, 

Nunc  ad  Olympiadis  ter  senos  venimiis  axmos.*' 
Under  these  accumulating  evils,  in  the  same  year  in  which 
he  came  to  Bobbio,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  November, 
615,  Columbanus  sank  into  the  grave.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  which  he  had  so  recently  built,  and  his  memory 
long  clang  to  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  tenth  century, 

*  ColumbaQi  *d  Fedolivm, 
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the  peasantry  showed  the  marks  of  his  feet  which  they 
pretended  had  been  miraculously  imprinted  in  the  rock.* 

The  influence  of  the  abbot  of  Luxeuil  and  of  Bobbio 
did  not  end  with  his  life.  The  monasteries  which  he 
had  founded  sent  forth  into  the  worid  many  famous 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  during  the  seventh  century 
the  '*  rule  *'  of  St.  Columbanus  spread  itself  almost  as 
rapidly  and  extensively  as  that  of  St.  Benet ;  but  early  in 
the  eighth  century  the  Benedictines  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  rival  order  not  only  declined,  but  was  soon 
forgotten.  Mabillon  has  attempted  to  show  that  the 
two  orders  were  materially  the  same,  although  the  pas- 
sages he  quotes  assert  the  contrary.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  while  the  Irish  system  was  thus  gaining  ground 
in  France,  the  British  church  in  England  was  gradually 
falling  before  the  Romanised  Anglo-Saxons. 

It  is  difficult,  with  what  remains  of  his  writings,  to 
form  any  just  estimate  of  the  degree  of  learning  possessed 
by  Columbanus.  His  poems  show  that  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  ancient  history  and  fable,  and  that  he  had  read 
attentively  a  certain  class  of  authors ;  and  his  letters  on 
the  period  of  observing  Easter  prove  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  theological  works  then  in  repute.  It 
has  been  conjectured  from  a  passage  at  the  end  of  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  could  read  Greek  and  Hebrew;  but  the 
inference  seems  hardly  authorised  by  the  observation 
which  gave  rise  to  it. 

The  works  of  Columbanus  which  have  always  found 
the  greatest  number  of  readers,  and  have  been  most 
frequently  printed,  are  his  poems.  Yet  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  no  great  importance.  His  style  is  simple, 
and  not  incorrect ;  but  there  is  little  spirit  or  vigour  in 
his  versification.     He  frequently  imitates  the  later  poets  j 

*  Mirac.  S.  Columbani,  p.  41, 
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and^  like  them^  is  too  partial  to  dactylic  measures,  a  fault 
which  strikes  us  in  his  hexameters,  most  of  which  have 
a  dactyl  for  their  base.  He  also  possesses  another  fault 
in  common  with  all  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
frequent  use  of  unnecessary  particles,  inserted  only  to 
help  the  verse.  The  subject  of  Columbanus's  poetry 
never  varies ;  all  his  pieces  are  designed  to  convey  to  his 
friends  his  exhortations  to  quit  the  vanities  and  vexations 
of  the  world,  which  he  seems  to  have  thought  would 
be  longer  retained  in  their  memory,  if  expressed  in  metre. 
The  first  of  these  poems  is  addressed  to  a  person  named 
Hunaldus,  and  consists  of  only  seventeen  lines,  the 
initial  letters  of  which  form  the  acrostic  Columbanus 
Hunaldo,  and  thus  leave  no  doubt  of  the  author,  or  of  the 
friend  to  whom  it  was  directed.  The  three  first  lines 
will  perhaps  be  considered  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the 
whole ;  they  are  these  : — 

Casibus  mnumeris  decummt  tempora  vitse, 
Omnia  prsetereunt,  menses  Tolyuntur  in  annis ; 
Labitur  in  senium  momentis  omnibus  aetas. 

The  second  poem  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Sethus, 
and  commences  with  the.  following  avowal  of  the  author's 
modest  pretensions  in  poetry : — 

Suscipe,  Sethe,  libens,  et  perlege  mente  serena 
Dicta  Colombani  fida  te  voce  monentis ; 
Qose  licet  omatu  careant  sermonis  bonesti, 
Yota  tamen  mentisque  pia:  testantur  amorem. 

The  object  of  Columbanus  in  this  piece  is  chiefly  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  avarice  and  the  love  of  lucre.  One 
manuscript  gave  the  reading  Hunalde  instead  of  SetJief 
and  it  has  been  asserted,  apparently  without  much  reason, 
that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  foregoing  poem,  and  ought 
to  be  joined  to  it*    The  third  poem  of  Columbanus, 

*  Anotber  MS.  reacU  Suscipe  quaio  libent. 
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addressed  to  a  bishop  named  Fedolius  (ad  Fedolium  epis- 
copum),  is  another  exhortation  against  the  love  of  money. 
It  is  written  in  jingling  adonics^  like  some  of  the  metres 
of  Boethius,  and  consists  principally  of  examples  taken 
from  ancient  mythology,  illustrative  of  the  many  great 
evils  to  which  this  sin  had  given  rise.  Columbanus  in- 
forms us  that  the  kind  of  verse  in  which  he  was  now 
writing  was  not  then  very  frequently  used,  and  he  even 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  in  the  poem  itself  directions 
and  rules  for  its  composition.  He  says  that  it  was  in- 
vented by  Sappho : — 

Sed  tamen  ilia 
Trojagenarum 
Inclita  rates 
Nomine  Sapho 
Veraibni  istis 
Duloe  solebat 
Edere  carmen. 

If  Columbanus,  as  Goldasti  imagines^  intended  by  the 
epithet  TrojugevuB  to  allude  to  the  early  political  connexion 
between  Lesbos  and  the  Troad,  he  shews  considerable 
acquaintance  \^4th  ancient  history  and  geography,  although 
a  correct  writer  would  not  call  Sappho  a  Trojan  poetess. 
This  poem  ends  with  some  hexameters,  in  which  the 
author  makes  known  his  age  in  a  verse  already  quoted, 
and  tells  us  that  he  was  sick  and  old  when  he  wrote  it, 
which  seems  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  it  was 
composed  during  his  last  illness,  and  would  therefore  settle 
beyond  a  doubt  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  next  article 
in  the  printed  editions  of  the  poems  of  Columbanus, 
is  an  epigram  on  the  fair  sex,  possessing  no  great  merit 
and  conjectured  by  Goldasti  to  have  been  written  while 
he  was  suffering  under  the  persecutions  of  Brunehaut.  Tlie 
fifth  in  order  of  the  poems  of  Columbanus,  is  the  one  which 
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occurs  most  frequently  in  manuscripts,*  and  it  is  some- 
times given  anonymously.  In  some  manuscripts  it  bears 
the  title  Libellus  cujiisdam  sapientis^  et,  ut  fertuTy  beati 
Columbanu  It  is  written  in  hexameters^  and  is  accurately 
described  by  the  title  Monostichay  for  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  proverbial  sentences,  each  of  which  is  comprised  within 
a  single  line.  Tliis  poem  was  first  printed  by  Martin 
Delrio^  who^  finding  it  in  a  manuscript  without  an  author's 
name,  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Aldhelm.  Others  have 
attributed  it  to  Alcuin^  and  it  has  been  printed  among  his 
works.    This  poem  commences  with  the  following  line : 

Hec  prsecepta  legat  devotus,  et  impleat  actu. 
Another  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Columbanus, 
is  entitled  Rythmus  de  Vanitate  et  Miseria  Vita  Mortalis ; 
it  is  written  in  a  kind  of  popular  rhyming  measure  which 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  lines^  forming 
the  first  tetrastich  or  stanza  : 

Mandus  iste  transit, 
Et  quotidie  decrescit : 
Nemo  vivena  manebit, 
NuUus  vivuB  remansit. 

The  claims  of  Columbanus  to  this  piece  have  been  with 
good  reason  disputed,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
date,  and  it  accordingly  appears  only  in  some  editions  of 
his  works.f  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems  which  was  very 
popular  in  different  languages  at  a  more  recent  period,  and 
which  is  well  known  in  old  English  under  the  title  of  "  How 
the  goodman  taught  his  son/' 

*  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museuoii  in  MS.  Cotton.  Julius  D.  ii. 
and  in  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  C.  viii.  fol.  34,  y«.  (a  fragment  only),  both 
written  in  England,  and  the  latter  certainly  in  the  nintli  century,  and  perhaps 
early  in  it. 

t  This  poem  wiU  be  found  in  Fleming,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  It 
was  also  printed  by  Archbp.  Usher  in  his  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum 
Sylloge,  4to.  Paris,  1G65. 
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The  poems  of  Columbanus  were  first  printed  collectively 
by  Goldasti  in  his  Paranetici  vetereSy  4to.  InsuL  1604. 
Some  of  them  also  appeared  in  the  Antigua  Lectiones  of 
Canisius.  They  were  again  printed  by  Patrick  Fleming 
in  his  Collectanea,  Svo.  Ausburgh,  1621,  reprinted  at 
Louyain  in  1667-  They  were  appended  by  Daumius  to 
his  edition  of  Catonis  Disticha,  Svo.  Cygn.  1672 ;  and 
were  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Magna  Pbtrum,  fol.  Par.  1644,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,  Lyons,  1677-* 

The  prose  writings  of  Columbanus  have  also  been  fre- 
quently printed.  They  will  be  found  in  several  of  the 
collections  just  enumerated,  but  most  complete  in  the  two 
Bibliothecae  Patrum,  and  in  the  Collectanea  of  Fleming, 
and  in  this  latter  book  they  are  accompanied  with  a  very 
copious  commentary.  They  consist  of  the  Regula  StL 
Columbani  and  the  lesser  penitential,  already  quoted,  of 
Instructionesy  or  short  discourses  on  theological  subjects, 
of  a  larger  penitential,  entitled  Libef*  de  MensuraPcemten- 
tiarum,  of  a  Discourse  de  Octo  Vitiis  prindpalUmsy  and  of 
five  letters.  The  last  are  his  most  interesting  works^  on 
account  of  the  information  which  they  give  us  on  the 
dispute  between  the  Romish  and  Irish  churches.  An 
extract  from  the  second  of  these  letters,  addressed  to 
the  council  of  the  Ghdlic  bishops  and  quoted  in  a  former 
page,  win  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  prose  style  of  Colum- 
banus (Max.  Bibl.  Patt.  vol.  xii.  p.  25.) 

<*  Unnm  itaque  deposco  a  yestra  aanctitate,  xX  cum  pace  et  charitate 
meam  comportetis  insipientiam,  ac  superbam,  ut  aiont  quidam,  scribendi 
pnesumptioiiem  quam  necetaitaa  extonit,  non  vanitasi  nt  ipsa  probat 
▼ilitas  ;  et  quia  hujus  diversitatis  author  non  sim,  ac  pro  Christo  Salvatore 

*   For  a  farther  account  of  the  poems  of  Columbanus,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Polycarp  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet.  Medii  JEm^  ▼!•  pp.  176**- 181.  See 
also  on  the  poetry  of  Colambaniia,  Bihr,  Die  christUchen  Dichter  and  Ges- 
chichtschreiber  Roms,  8vo.  Garlsruhe,  1836,  p.  79. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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conmiam  domino  ac  Deo  in  has  terras  peregrinus  processerim,  deprecor  tos 
per  communem  Dominum,  et  per  eum,  qui  jndicataruB  est  vivos  ac  mortuos 
adjurOi  si  mereamini  ab  eo  agnosd,  qui  multis  dicet :  Amen  dieo  vobi9,  quia 
nunqnam  novi  vo§f  ut  mihi  liceat  cum  vestra  pace  et  charitate  in  his  silvis 
silere  et  vivere  juxta  ossa  nostrorum  Fratrum  decem  et  septem  defunctorum, 
sicut  usque  nunc  licuit  nobis  inter  vos  vixisse  duodecim  annis,  ut  pro  vobis, 
sicut  usque  nunc  fecimusi  oremus  ut  debemus.  Capiat  nos  simul,  oro, 
GaUia,  quos  capiet  regnum  codorum,  si  boni  simus  meriti.  Unum  enim 
regnum  habemus  promissum,  et  unam  spem  vocationis  in  Christo,  cum  quo 
conregnabimus,  si  tamen  prius  hie  cum  eo  patiamur ;  ut  et  simul  cum  eo 
glorificemur.  Ego  scio  quod  multis  superflua  videbitur  hsec  mea  loquacitas ; 
sed  melius  judicavi,  ut  et  vos  sciretis  quae  et  nos  hie  tractamus  et  cogita- 
mus  inter  nos  :  hi  sunt  enim  nostri  canones,  Dominica  et  Apostolica  man- 
data  ;  httc  fides  nostra  est :  baec  arma,  scutum,  et  gladium,  hsec  apologia  : 
hsec  nos  moverunt  de  patria  ;  haec  et  hie  servare  oontendimns,  licet  tepide, 
in  his  usque  ad  mortem  perseverare,  et  oramus,  et  optamus;  sicut  et 
seniores  noslros  focere  conspezimus.  Vos  vero,  patres  sancti,  videte  quid 
faciatis  ad  istos  veteranos  pauperes  et  peregrines  senes :  ut  ego  arbitror, 
melius  vobis  erit  illos  confortare,  quam  conturbare.  Ego  autem  ad  vos  ire 
non  ausus  sum,  ne  forte  contenderem  prssens  contra  Apostoli  dictum 
dicentis :  Noli  verbis  contendere,  et  iterum :  ei  quie  eontentioms  ett,  no$ 
talem  eontuetudinem  non  habemus^  neque  Bcclesia  Dei.  Sed  confiteor  con- 
■cientift  mee  secreta,  quod  plus  credo  traditioni  patriae  me«  juxta 
do[ctrinam]  et  calculum  84  annorum,  et  Anatolium  ab  Eusebio  Ecclesiasticae 
historise  authore  Episcopo,  et  Sancto  Catalogi  scriptore  Hierouymo  Ian- 
datum,  Pascha  celebrare,  quam  juxta  Victorium  nuper  dubie  scribentem,  et 
ubi  necesse  erat  nihil  definientem,  nt  ipse  in  suo  testatus  est  prologo :  qui 
post  tempera  D.  Martini,  et  D.  Hieronymi,  et  PapaeDamasi,  post  centum  et 
tres  annos  sub  Hilaro  scripsit.  Vos  vero  eligite  ipsi  quem  sequi  malletis,  et 
cui  mdius  credatis  juxta  illnd  apostoli :  omnia  probate,  quod  bonum  est 
tenete,  Absit  ut  ego  contra  vos  contendam  congrediendum,  ut  gaudeant 
inimici  nostri  de  nostra  Christianorum  contentione,  Judsei  scilicet,  aut 
heretici  sive  pagani  gentiles.  Absit  sane,  absit ;  alioquin  aliter  nos  potest 
oonvenire,  ut  aut  unusquisque  in  quo  vocatus  est,  in  eo  permaneat  apud 
Dominum  si  utraque  bona  est  traditio :  aut  cum  pace  et  humilitate  sine  ulla 
contentione  libri  legantur  utrique  ;  et  quae  plus  Veteri  et  Novo  Testamento 
concordant,  sine  ullius  invidia  serventur.'* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  works  of 
Columbanus  which  are  lost^  or  on  those  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written,  than  to  refer  to  the  article  in  the 
Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  505. 

Collections  in  which  the  Remains  oj  ColumbanMS  have  been  edited, 
Georgius  Fabricius  Poetamm  Veterum  Ecdesiasticorum  Opera  Christiana. 
4to.  Basil.  1564,  p.  779.— The  Epist.  to  Hunfddus. 
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HenricoB  Canisins ;  Antique  Lectiones.  4to.  1601,  torn.  i.  p.  779. — 
Ed.  Basnage,  fol.  Antwerp,  1725,  vol.  1.  Appendix,  pp.  769—780.— 
The  Monostichon  and  the  poem  addressed  to  Hunaldus. 

Goldasti  Pansnetioornm  Yeteram  Pars  I.  4to.  Insol.  1604,  pp.  41—180. 
— The  poems  (except  the  Rythmus)  with  numerous  notes,  and  the 
regula. 

Vinoentius  Banralis  ;  Chronologia  sanctorum  et  aliorum  Tironim  illustrium, 
ac  Abbatnm  Sacra  Insuhe  Lerineosis.  4to.  Lugdun.  1613,  p.  113. — 
The  poem  addressed  to  Hunaldus.  The  life  hj  Jonas  is  also  inserted  in 
this  Tolume. 

Patridi  Flemingi  Hibemi  Collectanea  Sacra,  seu  S.  Columbani  Hibemi 
Abbatis,  Magni  Monachorum  Patriarchse,  Monasteriorum  Luxoviensis 
in  Gallia,  et  Bobiensis  in  Italia,  aliorumque,  Fundatoris  et  Patroni, 
nee  non  aliorum,  &c.  Acta  et  Opuscula.  8to.  Ausb.  1621 — Ed.  Tho. 
Sirinus,  fol.  Loran.  1667.  pp.  4— 181.— The  two  Regulse;  Sermones 
sive  Instructiones ;  De  Modo  Psenitentiarum  ;  the  lustructio  de  Octo 
Vitiis  Principalibus  ;  the  letters  ;  and  all  the  poems ;  with  very  copious 
notes.    The  Life  by  Jonas,  and  the  Miracles,  are  added. 

lliomas  Messingham;  Florilegium  Insuln  Sanctorum,  seu  Vit«e  et  Actse 
Sanctorum  Hiberniae.  fol.  Paris.  1624.  pp.  403 — 411.— The  Regula— 
one  of  his  pieces  under  the  tit.  Homil.  5.  de  fisdlacia  vits  humanae. — 
The  Monostichon. — The  Epistie  to  Hunaldus. — ^The  life  by  Jonaa, 
and  the  Miracles,  are  given  in  this  volume. 

Usher ;  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibemicarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin,  1632. 
pp.  7—18. — 4to.  Paris,  1665,  pp.  4— 11.— Herbomse  Nassov.,  4to. 
1696.  pp.  5—15. — One  of  his  prose  letters,  the  Rythmus  de  Vanitate, 
the  poems  addressed  to  Hunaldus  and  Fedolius. 

Eugenius  Toletanus,  ed.  Sirmondi,  8vo.  Paris,  1619.  Re-edited  by  Rivinus, 
8vo.  Lips.  1651. — In  Jacob!  Sirmondi  Opera  Varia,  tom.  ii.  p.  908,  fol. 
Paris,  1696. — ^The  poem  addressed  to  Hunaldus. 

Lucas  Holstenius  ;  Codex  Regularum  Monasticarum  et  Canonicarum,  4to. 
Rom.  1661,  p.  ii.  pp.  88,  89.— Fol.  Aug.  Vindel.  1759,  tom.  I.  pp.  166 
— 179. — ^The  Regula  and  the  Penitential  of  Columbanus. 

Dionysii  Catonis  Disticha  de  Moribus.  Ed.  a  C.  Daumio.  8yo.  Cygnese, 
1672.  p.  223— 236.— All  the  poems  except  the  Rythmus.— pp.  237—266, 
notes  on  Columbanus. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patmm.  Vol.  xii.  fol.  Lugd.  1677,  pp.  1 — 37. 
— ^AU  the  printed  works,  taken  from  Fleming's  edition.  The  works 
were  also  published  in  the  Bibliothecse  Patrum  of  Cologne  and  Paris. 
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SECTION  II.^Anolo-Saxon  Wbitms  bbforb  Bbdb. 

WILFRED. 

Many  years  had  elapsed  after  the  setdetnent  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers  in  the  isle  of  Britain^  and  many  even 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer.  The  interval  was 
occupied  by  the  great  movements  of  colonization  and 
conversion.  The  Saxons  first  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  about  the  year  449,  and  within  a  short  period 
established  a  kingdom  in  Kent.  Some  years  after,  in 
477^  iEUa,  with  another  body  of  Saxons,  landed  at  the 
Roman  port  of  Anderida  (called  by  the  Saxon  his- 
torians Andredes-ceaster),  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  the  South  Saxons,  the  limits  of  which  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  modem  county  of  Sussex. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  century,  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons,  extending  westwards  from 
Sussex  towards  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  was  founded  by 
a  new  colony  imder  Cerdic;  and  about  the  same  time 
were  formed  the  smaller  and  less  powerful  states  of  the 
East  and  Middle  Saxons,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
preserved  in  those  of  Essex  and  Middlesex.  Whilst  the 
Saxon  colonies  were  strengthening  themselves  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  another  people  of  the  same 
family,  the  Angles,  came  in  great  numbers  to  the  north- 
eastern coasts.  The  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  comprising 
the  modern  counties  of  Norfolk,  SuflFolk,  and  part  of 
Cambridgeshire,  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century ;  and  other  colonies  had  already  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  powerful  state  to  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
which,  under  the  general  name  of  Northumberland,  was 
subdivided  into  two  kingdoms  named,  from  the  British 
tribes  who  previously  held  them,  Deira  and  Bernicia,  the 
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former  extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  the  other 
from  this  latter  river  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  having  on 
its  frontier  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Britons  of  Strathcluyd. 
As  the  Saxons  and  Angles  occupied  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  the  Romanized  Britons  retired  from 
the  coasts  into  the  midland  districts.  Their  borders, 
which  were  termed  mearce,  or  the  March,  appear  to  have 
been  encroached  upon  continuaUy  by  different  Saxon 
chieftains,  until  the.  March-land  was  at  length  extended 
over  the  interior  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the 
mountaineers  of  Wales,  where  this  appellation  has  been 
preserved  down  to  the  present  day.  This  extensive  ter- 
ritory, in  which  the  Saxons  were  intermingled  with  the 
original  population  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Franks  were 
mixed  with  the  older  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  became  a  king- 
dom under  the  title  of  Mercia,  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  Saxons  had  remained  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
unconverted,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  St. 
Augustine  landed  on  the  same  spot  which  had  first  re- 
ceived the  followers  of  Hengist.  Kent,  the  oldest  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  was  the  first  to  receive  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  Christianity  was  soon  carried  into  Essex  and 
Middlesex.  Its  progress  towards  the  west  was  slow. 
When  iElla  landed  in  Sussex,  he  was  soon  acknowledged 
as  the  Bretwalda,  or  chief  of  the  Saxon  kings  in  Britain ; 
but  after  his  death  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  its  independence  was 
defended  only  by  the  almost  impenetrable  wealds  which 
separated  it  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Paulinus,  about  A.D.  625,  under  Edwin  King  of 
Deira,  who  had  married  Ethelburga,  daughter  of  Ethel- 
bert  king  of  Kent  Northumbria  was  at  this  time  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  states ;  Bede  draws  a 
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glowing  picture  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  for  several  ages  the 
Northumbrians  were  the  most  civilized  people  in  Britain. 
In  628,  Paulinus  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
Lincolnshire ;  but  five  years  afterwards  his  patron,  king 
Edwin,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  at  Haethfelth 
(Hatfield)  by  the  pagan  Mercians ;  and  the  missionary, 
to  escape  their  cruel  ravages,  returned  to  Kent.  Chris- 
tianity was  restored  in  Northumberland  by  the  piety  of 
Oswald,  king  of  Bemicia.  The  communication  with  Kent 
was  slow  and  precarious,  and  even  there  the  influence  of 
tlie  gospel  was  still  feeble ;  so  that  Oswald  was  obliged  to 
seek  teachers  among  the  Scottish  and  Irish  monks.  He 
invited  Aidan  from  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded 
in  the  isle  of  lona  by  St.  Columba,  or,  as  he  was  more 
popularly  named,  Kolumbkil,  and  made  him  bishop  of 
Lindisfame.  The  zeal  of  Oswald  was  not  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  his  own  kingdom ;  for  by  his  agency,  and 
the  active  preaching  of  Birinus*,  the  West  Saxons  were 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Sussex,  as 
well  as  Mercia,  still  remained  strangers  to  Christianity. 
Oswald,  also,  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Mercians,  at 
Maserfelth,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Oswestry,  on  the  fifth 
of  August,  642,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oswiu, 
who  had  espoused  in  second  marriage  Eanfleda,  daughter 
of  Edwin  King  of  Deira.  Whilst  Oswiu  held  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Bemicia,  the  subordinate  kingdom  of  Deira 
was  ruled  by  his  kinsman  Oswin,  who  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  Oswald  in  piety  and  zeal. 

In  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity  were  found  among  the  nobles  and  influential 
persons,  and  even  princes  frequently  dedicated  themselves 
or  their  children  to  the  service  of  the  church.  But  the 
lower  order  of  the  people  remained  long  addicted  to  their 
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ancient  superstitions.  Even  in  Kent^  it  was  only  under 
Earconbert^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  640,  that  the 
old  idolatrous  worship  was  finally  proscribed.* 

Wilfred  was  the  son  of  a  noble  of  Bernicia,  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  634,  when  Oswald  governed  Northumbria, 
and  Eadbald  the  son  of  Ethelbert  was  King  of  Kent.t 
It  was  said  that  his  birth  was  attended  by  prodigies  which 
foretold  his  future  celebrity.  He  remained  thirteen  years 
in  the  house  of  his  father ;  and  even  then  he  showed  an 
aptness  for  learning,  and  a  modesty  and  discretion,  above 
his  age.  He  was  in  his  childhood  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  was  taught  to  serve  the  cup  gracefully  and 
skilfuUy  in  the  mead-hall.  But  his  mother  died,  and  her 
place  was  ill  suppUed  by  a  step-mother,  who  treated 
Wilfred  with  harshness,  deprived  him  of  his  toys, 
and  of  the  handsome  dresses  in  which  he  delighted  to 
appear  before  his  father's  guests,  and  before  the  king,  till 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  left  his  home,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  court  of  queen  Eanfleda.  It 
appears  that  his  beauty  and  graceful  manners  had  already 

*  Hie  primuB  regum  ADglorum  in  toto  regno  suo  idola  relinqni  ac  destrui 
.  .  .  piincipali  auctoritate  prsecepit.     Bed.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ill.  c.  8. 

t  Eadmer'8  life  of  Wilfred,  ap.  Mabil.  Act.  SS.  Ord.  Benedict,  p.  197. 

The  life  of  Wilfred  was  written  in  Latin  prose  soon  after  his  death  by 
his  friend  and  disciple  Eddius :  this  piece  of  biography  was  first  printed  by 
Mabillon,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.,  and  afterwards  more  completely  by 
Gale,  in  his  Collection  of  Historians.  It  is  the  latter  edition  which  we  quote. 
Bede,  in  his  History,  has  given  a  short  sketch  of  Wilfred's  life,  which 
varies  a  little  in  some  points  from  the  narrative  of  Eddins.  This  narrative 
was  paraphrased  in  Latin  verse  by  Fridegode  in  the  tenth  century,  whose 
poem  is  also  printed  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.,  as  weU  as  another  life  of 
Wilfred  written  by  Eadmer  of  Canterbury  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Eadmer  professes  to  have  compiled  his  work  partly  from  Bede  and 
partly  from  a  life  of  Wilfred  by  Odo  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  tenth 
century,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  by  Fridegode.  Eadmer  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  of  Malmsbury,  who,  in  his  work  de  Ponfifieibui,  has 
given  a  long  account  of  Wilfred,  taken  almost  entirely  from  Eddius. 
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attracted  the  notice   of  the    queeii^  who  received   him 
into  her  household. 

Wilfred,  even  at  this  time,  began  to  show  a  strong  dis- 
position towards  a  religious  life,  and  at  his  own  desire, 
before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  queen 
Eanfleda  appointed  him  to  attend  upon  a  noble  Saxon  of 
Oswiu's  court,  named  Cudda,  who,  labouring  under  the 
infirmities  attendant  upon  old  age,  had  determined  to 
quit  the  world,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  direction  of 
a  small  monastery  on  the  barren  isle  of  Lindisfame.* 
Here  Wilfred  applied  himself  diligentiy  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  books  of  the  church;  but  he 
was  instructed  in  the  Scottish  doctrines  and  observances, 
and  when  he  understood  the  differences  between  the  two 
churches,  he  became  anxious  to  know  better  the  founda- 
tions on  which  each  party  rested  its  peculiar  tenets,  and 
was  seized  with  the  desire  of  visiting  Rome.  He  again 
repaired  to  the  cQurt  of  Eanfleda,  and  acquainted  her  with 
his  design ;  and  she  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation 
to  her  brother  Earconbert  king  of  Kent,  at  whose  court 
he  was  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  voyage. 
This  occurrence  took  place  about  the  year  653,  when 
Wilfred  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  having 
remained  some  months  in  Kent,  where  he  already  began 
to  show  his  growing  partiality  towards  the  Romish 
doctrines,  he  was  associated  with  another  youth  of  noble 
family,  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  History  by  the  name  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  who  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  Eternal 
City ;  and  Earconbert  gave  them  companions  and  a  ship 

*  The  condition  of  lindisfarae  is  described  hj  Alcnin  (De  Sed.  Ebor.)  in 
two  lines — 

Est  locus  oceano  dictus  cog;nomine  Fame, 
Insula  fontis  inops,  frugis  et  arboris  expers. 
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to  proceed  on  their  pilgrimage.*  They  went  by  sea  to 
Lyons  in  Prance,  where  Wilfred  accepted  the  hospitality 
of  Delfinus,  archbishop  of  that  city,  while  Biscop  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  without  interruption. 

Delfinus  was  a  rich  and  powerful  prelate ;  pleased  with 
the  ingenuous  manners  and  the  talents  of  his  visitor, 
he  would  have  retained  him  at  his  court,  and  offered 
to  give  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  to  adopt  him  as  his 
son,  and  to  endow  him  with  authority  over  ^^  a  large 
part  of  GauL'^t  Wilfred  however  declined  the  offers 
of  the  archbishop,  and,  after  a  short  stay,  followed  his 
former  companion  Biscop  to  Rome.  He  there  met  with 
the  archdeacon  Boniface,  one  of  the  apostolical  coun- 
cillors, who  introduced  him  to  the  pope,  and  devoted 
several  months  to  his  instruction,  teaching  him  the 
groimds  of  the  Roman  mode  of  calculating  Easter, 
and  other  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  were 
either  not  received  or  not  understood  in  his  native 
land.J  When  he  left  Rome,  Wilfred  repaired  again  to 
Lyons,  and  remained  three  years  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  archbishop;  from  whom  he  received  the 
tonsure,  and  who  again  declared  his  intention  of  adopting 
him  as  the  heir  to  his  fortune  and  influence.  But  the 
friendly  designs  of  the  prelate  were  cut  short  by  his  mis- 
fortunes. The  rule  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  was 
drawing  near  to  its  term ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  t.  19.  Eddius,  c.  3.  £admer»  p.  199. 

t  Bonam  partem  Gallianim»  ad  regendum  in  Mecnlum.  Eddius,  cap.  4. 
Partem  Galliamm  non  mini  mam  iUi  regendam  committeret.  Bed.  H. 
E.  V.  19. 

X  A  quo  quaiuor  Evang4la  Chriati  perfeote  didicit,  et  paachalem  ratio- 
nem,  quam  schiBmatici  Britannis  et  Hybemise  non  oognoTemnt,  et  alias 
mnltas  eccleaJaaticag  disciplinae  regulas  Bonifadna  Archidiaoonus,  qnaai  pro 
prio  filio  snoy  diligenter  dictitavit.  Eddios,  c.  5.—  Cujus  magiaterio  qnatiior 
Eyangellonim  libros  ex  ordine  didicit,  computum  paachas  rationabiiem,  et 
alia  multa,  que  in  patria  nequiverat,  ecclesiasticia  disciplinia  accommodata, 
eodem  magistro  tradente,  percepit.     Bed.  lb. 
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was  torn  by  the  ambition  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
household,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  usurpation  of 
Charles  Martel.*  Delfinus  was  seized  and  massacred 
by  order  of  the  queen-mother,  Bathilda,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  palace,  Ebroinus ;  and  Wilfred  only  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  patron  by  his  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  stranger. 

When  Wilfred  returned  to  England,  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  was  governed  by  Oswiu,  who  had  associated 
with  himself  on  the  throne  his  son  Alchfrid.  Both  these 
princes  were  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  love  of 
the  church ;  both  were  favourable  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines,t  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  who  had  been  instructed  at  Rome.  Wilfred  ob- 
tained the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Alchfrid,  the  first 
fruits  of  whose  liberality  was  a  grant  of  lands  at  a  place 
called  Stanford,  or  ^Et-Stanforda.  Soon  afterwards  the 
king  gave  him  the  monastery  which  had  been  founded  by 
some  Scottish  clergy  at  the  place  then  called  In-Hrypis, 
or,  according  to  the  Saxon  form,  In-Hrypum,  now  Ripon ; 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  quit,  because  they  would 
not  consent  to  follow  the  Roman  ordinances^  This 
occurred  in  a.d.  661 ;  three  years  afterwards  Wilfred 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  his  monastery  at  Ripon,§  by 

*  The  Chronicles  of  St.  Denis  speak  of  the  condition  of  the  Prankish 
monarchy  at  this  time  in  the  following  strong  terms : — D^s  lors  commeofa 
le  royaome  de  France  k  abaissier  et  k  ddcheoir,  et  le  roy  k  fourlignier  da 
sens  et  de  la  puissance  de  ses  ancesseors.  Si  estoit  le  royaume  gonvern^ 
par  chambellens  et  par  connestables  qui  estoient  apel^s  mestres  dn  palais  ;  et 
les  roys  n'avoient  tant  settlement  que  le  nom,  et  de  rien  ne  serroicnt  fors  de 
boire  et  de  mengier. 

t  Fuere  autem  utrique  reges  in  christiano  re^ione  ferventes,  ecclesiarum 
diligentisimi  cultores,  et  catholicarum  doctrinarum  studiosissimi  auditores, 
amatores,  sectetores.     Eadmer,  Vit.  Wilf.  (ap.  Mabill.)  p.  200. 

X  Bed.  H.  £.  T.  19.     Eddius,  cc.  8,  9. 

§  And  Ceadda  and  Wilfei^  vseron  gehadode.  Chron.  Sax.  ad  a.d.  664. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  date  656,  states  that  Wilfred  was  pre- 
sent at  the  consecration  of  Medeshamsted  (Peterborough),  which  occurred 
in  664,  as  a  priesl,  and  signed  its  first  charter  as  one  of  the  witnesses. 
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Agilberct,  a  foreigner  who  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  the 
West  Saxons. 

During  Agilberct's  visit  to  Ripon^  was  held  the  cele- 
brated conference  of  Streaneshalch  (Whitby,  in  York- 
shire).* The  Scots  and  Britons,  and,  at  least,  a  large 
portion  of  the  Irish,  fixed  the  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  a  different  mode 
of  computation  from  that  which  was  taught  at  Rome,  and 
they  professed  to  have  received  their  rule  by  tradition 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  justified  it  by  the  prac- 
tice of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  some  years  the  day 
fixed  by  the  rival  modes  of  computation  coincided,  and 
the  difference  generally  was  not  great;  but  in  the  year 
which  followed  Wilfred's  ordination  (665,  a.d.)  the  two 
parties  would  have  had  to  celebrate  two  distinct  Easters. 
The  see  of  York  had  at  this  time  been  vacant  many 
years,  and  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  allowed  to 
remain  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish 
bishops  of  Lindisfame.  King  Alchfrid  was  desirous  of  en- 
forcing the  doctrines  respecting  Easter,  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects,  which  Wilfred  had  brought  firom  Rome;  but  he 
found  a  determined  opponent  in  Colman,  then  bishop  of 
that  island.  The  two  parties  met  in  the  monastery  of 
Streaneshalch  (Whitby),  about  the  month  of  March  664; 
there  were  present,  besides  many  other  persons,  Colman, 
with  the  abbess  Hilda,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  and 
on  the  other  side  Agilberct  and  Wilfred;  and  the  two 
kings,  Oswiu  and  Alclifrid,  presided.  Colman  began, 
and  defended  his  opinions  by  the  constant  tradition 
and  custom  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  example  of 
Anatolius  and  St.  Columba,  or,  as  he  was  more  popu- 
larly named,  Kolumbkil.  Wilfred  spoke  for  the  Roman 
party ;  he  explained  the  grounds  on  which  his  computation 

*  The  best  account  of  this  cooference  is  given  hj  Bede,  H.  E.  iii.  35.     It 
is  related  more  briefly  by  Eddiiu,  cap.  10 ;  and  by  Eadmer,  p.  201 »  302. 
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the  tide  fortunately  came  in  sooner  than  it  was  expected^ 
and  a  prosperous  wind  carried  Wilfred  to  Sandwich^  where 
he  landed. 

At  Sandwich  Wilfred  learnt  that^  during  his  absence^ 
the  see  of  York  had  been  given  to  Ceadda,  a  disciple  of 
Aidan,  a  pious  and  zealous  monk^  who  had  recently  come 
from  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  Wina,  and  two  British  prelates.* 
Wilfred  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Ripon,  from  whence 
he  was  invited  into  Mercia  by  king  Wulfhere;  and  he 
spent  the  three  years  which  followed  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  Mercia  or  in  Kent,  where  he  was  called  by  Ecgbert 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Deusdedit.  In  669,  the  arrival  of  Theodore 
confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  party.  The  new 
metropolitan  annulled  the  election  of  Ceadda,  because  he 
had  been  appointed  to  a  see  which  was  not  really  vacant, 
and  because  he  had  been  consecrated  uncanonically  by 
British  bishops.  Ceadda  obeyed  witiiout  a  murmur;  and, 
in  reward  for  his  piety  and  zealous  labours,  was  reconse- 
crated by  Theodore  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  which 
had  been  offered  him  by  Wulfhere.t 

No  sooner  had  Wilfred  obtained  possession  of  the  see 
of  York,  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
introducing  into  his  diocese  the  elegancies  and  improve- 
ments which  he  had  observed  on  the  continent.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  patron  of  architecture  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.I  The  church  of  York,  which  was  in  ruins 
and  open  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  he  repaired 

*  Adsumptis  ergo  duobus  de  gente  Brittonom  episcopb,  qui  contra  scrtpta 
canonum  erant  ordinati,  enmdem  Ceaddam  pari  modo  inordinate  ordinavit. 
Eadmer,  p.  203. 

t  Bed.  H.  E.  iv.  3  ;  v.  19.     Eddius,  c.  15.     Eadmer,  pp.  S04,  S05. 

Z  The  most  detailed  accounts  of  Wilfred's  buildings  are  given  in  Eddius, 
cc.  16,  17,  22. 
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and  embeUished ;  and  it  is  particularly  observed  that  he 
roofed  it  with  lead,  and  filled  the  vacant  windows  with 
fflass,  a  substance  previously  unknown  to  his  countrymen. 
He  built  a  new  church  at  Ripon,  of  smoothed  stone  (polito 
lapide),  adorned  with  various  columns  and  porticoes  (variis 
columnis  et  porticibus),  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  contemporaries;  and  at  its  dedication,  the  brother 
kings  Ecgfrid  and  Aelwin  (sons  of  Oswiu,  who,  as 
well  as  Alchfrid,  was  now  dead),  with  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  kingdom,  held  a  riotous  and  continuous 
feast  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  a  custom 
which  was  borrowed  from  the  older  observances  of  pa- 
ganism.* Not  long  afterwards,  he  built  a  church  at  Hagus- 
taldes-ea  (Hexham),  which  in  beauty  and  extentfar exceeded 
any  other  building  the  Saxons  had  yet  seen  in  their  island; 
and  one  of  his  biographers  asserts  that  there  was  nothing 
equal  to  it  "  on  this  side  of  the  Alps."t  While  Wilfred 
was  occupied  in  adorning  his  diocese  with  the  monuments 
of  peace,  the  young  king  Ecgfrid  was  engaged  in  sangui- 
nary wars,  which  ended  by  establishing  his  supremacy  over 
the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

Ecgfrid^s  war  with  Mercia  was  followed  by  a  dispute  with 
his  bishop,  which,  even  through  the  partial  accounts  of  the 
historians  who  were  the  advocates  of  the  latter,  reveals  to 
us  the  remarkable  fact  that  at  its  first  introduction  into 

*  Magnnm  conyWiom  trinm  dierum  et  noctium  reges  cum  omni  populo 
laetificantes.    Eddins,  c.  17.     See  Lappenberg,  Gesch.  von  Engl.  i.  170. 

f  EddioB  gives  a  curious  description  of  this  early  church — Cujus  profun- 
ditatem  in  terra  cum  domibus  mirifice  politis  lapidibus  fundatam,  et  super 
terram  multiplicem  domum,  columnis  variis  et  porticibus  multis  suffultami 
mirabilique  longitudine  et  altitudine  murorum  omatam,  et  variis  lineamm 
anfractibus  viarum,  aliquando  sursum,  aliquaodo  deorsum,  per  cochleas  cir- 

cumductam,  non  est  me»  parvitatis  hoc  sermone  explicare neque 

nllam  domum  aliam  citra  Alpes  montes  talem  tedificatam  audivimus.  Vit. 
Wilf.  c.  22. 
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our  island  the  papal  influence  produced  the  same  collisions 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  which  were 
the  cause  of  so  many  evils  in  after  times.  The  old  writers 
^ve  various  reasons  for  the  sudden  enmity  between  Ecg- 
frid  and  Wilfred.  They  say  that  the  king  had  been 
o£fended  by  the  part  which  the  bishop  took,  in  persuading 
his  first  queen  Etheldry  tha  to  immure  herself  in  a  nunnery. 
They  describe  his  second  wife,  Ermenburga,  as  a  proud 
intriguing  woman,  who,  irritated  by  the  admonitions  of 
Wilfred,  did  her  utmost  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  her 
husband  against  him,  by  dwelling  on  the  bishop^s  se- 
cular glory  and  riches,  the  multitude  of  his  monasteries, 
the  extent  of  his  buildings,  and  the  numerous  retinue 
which  waited  upon  him,  equipped  and  armed  like  the 
attendants  on  kings.*  The  conquests  of  Ecgirid  had, 
indeed,  enlarged  the  bishop^s  influence  no  less  than  his 
own,  and  the  victorious  monarch  might  expect  to  see  his 
own  power  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  subject.  This  he  de^ 
termined  to  anticipate  by  dividing  his  bishopric  into 
three;  and  he  sent  for  Theodore  from  Kent,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  the  change.  Wilfred  resisted ;  and  we  are  told 
by  the  historians  that,  in  his  absence,  Ecgfrid  and  Theo- 
dore carried  their  measure  into  effect,  and  superseded  him 
entirely  by  the  election  of  three,  or  according  to  others,  two 
new  bishops.  The  bishop  of  Nortiliumbria  hastened  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  protested  indignantly  against  the  in- 
justice that  had  been  shown  towards  him  in  condemning  him 
unheard;  but  the  king,  while  he  avowed  that  Wilfred's  only 
crime  was  resistance  to  his  will,  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 

*  Enumjerans  ei  eloquenter  saneti  Wilfrid!  epucopi  omnem  gloriam  gas 
secnlArem,  et  diyitias,  nee  non  coenobiorum  multitudinem,  et  edificiorum 
magnitadinem,  innumerumque  sodalium  ezerdtum,  regalibua  Testibua  et 
armis  omatum.     lb.  c.  24. 
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plaints,  which  he  threatened  to  carry  to  Rome.*  The 
division  of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  was  evidently  a  part 
of  Theodore's  ecclesiastical  policy;  and  under  his  direc- 
tions, similar  changes  were  made  in  the  two  great  bishop- 
rics of  the  Mercians  and  the  East  Anglians.  Winfred, 
bishop  of  Mercia,  made  the  same  resistance,  and  was 
banished  from  his  secf 

The  biographers  dwell  at  length  on  the  vexations  and 
persecutions  to  which  Wilfred  was  exposed  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  whither  he  directed  his  steps  the  same  year  (677)- 
They  tell  us  that  his  enemies,  supposing  that  he  would 
go  through  Gaul,  had  written  to  king  Theuderic  and  the 
mayor  Ebroinus  to  arrest  him  on  his  way ;  and  that,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  the  name,  the  latter  seized 
upon  Winfred  of  Mercia,  who  was  also  going  to  make  his 
complaint  to  the  pope,  but  who,  on  his  escape,  appears  to 
have  returned  to  his  native  land  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery.J  But  Wilfred  was  carried  by  a  westerly  wind  out 
of  his  direct  course,  and  was  honourably  received  by  the 
pagans  of  Frieslahd,  to  whom  he  first  preached  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  labours 
of  his  disciple  Willibrord.  He  remained  in  Friesland  until 
the  year  following,  when  he  ventured  into  Gaul,  where 
he  was  received  by  Dagobert  II.,  and,  pursuing  slowly  his 
route,  reached  Rome  in  safety  in  the  year  679.  The  pope 
(Agatho,  who  was  elected  in  that  year)  approved  his  con- 
duct; §  but  when,  after  again  escaping  many  perils  on  the 

*  The  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  at  length  in  Eddius,  c.  24, 
and  Eadmer,  p.  208.  See  also  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  12,  13  ;  v.  19  ;  and  Lap- 
penberg,  Gesch.  ▼.  Eng.  i.  p.  172. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iy.  6.     Eddius,  c  25.    Lappenberg,  ib. 

t  Bede  and  Eddius,  ib.  The  Wulfridns  episcopus  de  Ldccitfelda  of  the 
latter  writer  must  be  the  Wynfridus  of  Bede,  though  Bede  does  not  say  that 
he  went  to  the  continent. 

$  Wilfred's  negotiations  with  the  pope  occupy  chapters  29 — 32  of  the 
narratiTc  by  Eddius. 

VOL.   I.  N 
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road^  Wilfred  returned  to  England,  neither  Ec^frid  nor 
Theodore  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  receive  the  apos- 
tolical injunctions,  and  the  king  committed  him  to  prison, 
first  at  a  town  called  by  Eddius  ^^  Broninis,'^  and  aft^- 
warda  at  ^^  Dyunbaer,^'  from  which  latter  place  he  was 
after  a  while  allowed  to  escape,  and  he  fled  to  Mercia. 
Driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  influence  of  the  power- 
ful monarch  of  Noithumbria,  the  Bretwalda  Ecgfrid,  Wil- 
fred found  no  safety  until  he  threw  himself  into  the  wild 
country  which  formed  the  frontiers  of  the  South  Saxons, 
and  sought  a  refuge  among  the  same  pagans,  from  whom 
a  few  years  before  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  Ufe. 

Wilfred  thus  became  the  means  of  converting  the  last 
pagan  tribe  which  remained  in  the  island.  The  South 
Saxons  were  a  barbarous  people;  and  they  had  been 
equally  defended  against  the  aggressions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  cut  off  from  the  humanizing  influence  of  an 
intercourse  with  more  civilised  nations,  by  the  natural 
boundaries  of  their  territory.'*'  Bede  informs  us  that 
they  were  ignorant  even  of  the  art  of  fishing,  although 
their  rivers  and  seas  abounded  in  fish.  The  king  of  this 
little  state,  Adilwalch,  and  his  queen  Eabae,  had  both 
been  baptized,  the  former  in  Mercia,  the  latter  in  her 
native  land,  the  district  of  the  Hwiccas  (Worcestershire), 
though  they  seem  to  have  relapsed  into  idolatry.  At  the 
time  when  Wilfred  came  to  the  court  of  Adilwalch,  the 
only  individualfl  in  this  petty  kingdom  who  professed  the 
faith  of  Christ  were  a  Scottish  (or  Irish)  monk  named 


*  EddiuB,  c.  40.    Fridegode,  p.  191 »  g:iTe8  the  following  dMcriptioB  of 
the  South  Saxons  at  this  period — 

Gens  igitor  quaedam,  scopulosis  indita  terns, 
Saltibns  incnltis  et  densis  consita  dumis, 
Non  facilem  propriis  aditum  pnebebat  in  arris ; 
Gens  ignara  Dei,  simulacris  dedita  vanis. 
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Picul^  and  five  or  six  bretliren,  vrho  lived  secluded  in  a 
small  and  poor  monastery  at  Bosanbam  (fiosham,  near 
Chichester)^  surrounded  by  the  forest  and  the  sea,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  South-Saxon  territory.  Wilfred 
with  a  few  faithful  companions,  found  protection  and 
friendship  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sussex,  and  by  his 
exhortations  restored  hun  and  his  queen  to  the  faith  in 
which  they  bad  been  baptised ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  tbeir  example  was  fdlowed  by  their  subjects.  Wil- 
fred taught  the  latter  many  of  the  arts  of  life  with  which 
they  had  previously  been  unacquainted ;  and  Adilwalch  gave 
him  the  little  peninsula  of  SeleB*«,  or  the  isle  of  seals, 
(Selsey),  where  he  founded  a  monastery.*  While  the  in- 
fluence of  Wilfred  was  greatest  among  the  South  Saxons, 
his  protection  was  sought  and  obtained  by  CaedwaUa,  a 
young  chieftain  of  the  race  of  the  West-Saxon  kings,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  heritage  and  lived  an  outlaw 
among  the  wilds  of  Chiltem  and  Andredes-wald.  The 
conversion  of  Sussex  was  commenced  in  681 ;  a  few  years 
afterwards,  CaedwaOa  had  not  only  recovered  his  kingdom 
of  Wessex,  but  he  had  also  conquered  and  joined  to  it 
Sussex,  and  had  extended  his  power  over  part  of  Kent. 
Wilfred,  liie  protector  of  his  earlier  years^  was  now  received 
as  his  friend;  and  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  converts 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  had  been  sub- 
dued by  his  patron.  The  latter  gave  one  fourth  of  the 
island  to  the  church.t 

Archbishop  Theodore  was  now  aged  and  feeble.  Wil- 
fred's active  services  in  the  south  had  given  him  a  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  church,  on  the  fate  of  which  he 
was  destined,  as  might  even  then  be  seen,  to  exercise  si 

*  Eddku,  lb.  Bede,  H.  E.  ir.  13  ;  ▼.  19.  Bede  giyes  a  legend  relating 
to  this  event,  which  was  cnrrent  in  his  time,  but  is  not  found  in  Eddint. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iT.  15, 16.  Eddins,  c  41.  Lappenberg,  Gesch.  y.  Eng. 
1179. 
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powerful  influence ;  and  Theodore  called  him  to  London  $ 
where,  in  presence  of  bishop  Ercenwald  he  acknowledged 
that  Wilfred  had  been  driven  from  the  see  of  York  without 
sufficient  reason,  and  intimated  his  wish  to  appoint  him 
his  successor  iix  that  of  Canterbury.  Wilfred  accepted  the 
archbishop's  friendship,  and  their  reconciliation  was  fol- 
lowed by  bis  recall  to  York,  and  by  the  restoration  of  his 
bishopric  to  its  former  integrity.  But  he  referred  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  bishops,  who  were  not  favourable  to  him, 
for  afiter  Theodore's  death  the  see  remained  vacant  two 
years,  and  was  then  given  to  a  monk  of  Glastonbury  named 
Berctwald.*  Ec^frid,  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Picts  in 
685,  had  been  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Northumbria 
by  his  illegitimate  brother  Aldfrid,  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  piety  and  learning.  But  the  harmony  between  him 
and  Wilfred  was  not  rendered  more  lasting  by  these 
qualities;  for  in  692,  Berctwald  was  no  sooner  elected  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  than  he  was  called  to  preside  at 
another  council  to  judge  between  the  king  and  his  bishop.f 
The  old  cause  of  dispute  had  been  revived ;  Wilfred  de- 
fended the  temporal  privileges  and  possessions  of  his  see, 
and  Aldfrid  wished  to  erect  Ripon  into  a  new  bishopric, 
distinct  from  that  of  York.  Wilfred  sought  shelter  from 
his  sovereign's  anger  at  the  court  of  Ethelred  of  Mercia.J: 
It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  Wilfred  was  not  popular. 

•  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  8,  19.    Eddius,  c  43. 

t  Eddins,  c.  45.  Eadmer,  p.  SI  9.  There  is  a  discrepancy  here  between 
Eddxus  and  Bede :  the  former,  who  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the 
council,  says  Berctwald  was  there  as  archbishop ;  Bede,  on  the  contrary,  says 
Berctwald  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  vacant  see,  and  that  he  was 
absent  from  England.  Non  enlm  eo  tempore  habebat  episcopnm  Cantia, 
defuncto  quidem  Theodore,  sed  necdum  Berctnaldo  snccessore  ejus,  qui 
trans  mare  ordinandus  ierat,  ad  sedem  episcopatus  sui  reverso.  Bed. 
H.  E.T.  11. 

X  Eddius,  c.  44. 
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The  object  which  he  pursued  with  unceasing  perseverance 
was  the  reduction  of  his  country  to  an  entire  dependence 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  on  the  court  of  Rome ;  and^  to 
adopt  a  distinction  made  by  one  of  the  most  profound 
historians  of  the  present  age,  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  that 
time,  although  they  had  ceased  to  be  anti-catholic,  were 
still  anti-papal.*  Most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  were 
assembled  on  this  occasion.  They  met  in  a  plain  called 
by  the  old  writers  Eastrefeld,  or  on-E8trefelda.t  They 
required  Wilfred,  who  was  present,  to  submit  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  Theodore;  he  in  reply,  reproached  them 
sharply  with  their  resistance  during  twenty-two  years  to 
the  orders  of  the  pope,  and  asked  them  with  what  face 
they  dared  to  oppose  to  those  orders  the  decrees  of  their 
archbishop.J  The  bishop  of  York  was  deposed,  and  excom- 
municated, on  the  ground  of  disobedience  and  contumacy ; 
and  his  biographer,  who  was  with  him  during  his  troubles!, 
relates  with  indignation  the  contempt  to  which  his  friends 
were  exposed  by  the  victorious  party.§    Wilfred  fled  froiQ 

*  Lappenberg,  Gesch.  von  Engl.  i.  182.  Die  AngeUachseiiy  nachdem 
sie  nicht  linger  antikatholisch  waren,  stets  antipHpsUich  verblieben. 

t  The  latter  name  ia  giveii  in  Eddias,  c.  45,  the  former  by  Eadmer,  p.  92, 
both  of  whom  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  this  council.  In 
the  title  to  the  chapter  in  Eddios  the  place  where  the  council  was  held  is 
named  Swine* s-path  (set-Swinapathe). 

t  Deinde  multis  et  duris  sermonibus  eomm  pertinadam  obstinationitfy 
quia  per  viginti  et  duos  annos  apostolicam  potestatem  non  timuerunt  con- 
tentiose  resistendo  exercere,  increpaYit:  et  interrogavit  eos,  qua  fronte 
auderent  statutis  apostolids  ab  Agathone  sancto  et  Benedicto  electo  et  beato 
Sergio  sanctissimis  papis  ad  Britanniam  pro  salute  animarum  directis  prae- 
ponere  aut  eligere  decreta  Theodori  Archiepiscopi,  quse  in  discordia  con- 
stituit.    Eddius,  c.  45. 

§  Inimici  yero  qui  haereditatem  sanoti  pontifiels  nostri  ribi  nsurpabant, 
annuntiantes  nos  esse  a  sorte  fidelium  segregatos,  et  eos  qui  nobiscum  par- 
ticiparent,  in  tantum  communionem  nostram  execraverunt,  ut  si  quispiain 
abbatum  yel  presbyterorum  nostrorum  a  fideli  de  plebe  rogatur,  refectionem 
sunm  ante  se  positam  signo  crucis  Dei  benediceret,  foras  projiciendam  et 
effundendam,  quasi  idolothytum,  Judicabant;    et  vasa  Dei  quibus  nostri 
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the  council  to  his  tried  friend  the  king  of  Mercia;  and 
thence  he  hastened  to  Rome,  to  invoke  again  the  protection 
and  interference  of  the  pope* 

Archbishop  Berctwald  had  also  sent  a  mission  to  Rome, 
to  counteract  Wilfred's  influence.  He  accused  him  of 
obstinate  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  But  Wilfred's  exertions  were  appreciated  by  the 
pope;  he  was  supported  by  his  ancient  instructor,  Boni- 
face; he  accused  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops  of  opposition 
to  the  papal  government ;  and  he  was  not  only  absolved, 
but  was  armed  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  kings 
Ethelred  and  Aldfrid.  Wilfred  appears  to  have  remained 
several  years  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  he  was  detained 
in  France  by  a  dangerous  illness ;  so  that  when  he  reached 
England  (a.d.  705),  the  king  of  Mercia  had  exchanged  his 
throne  for  a  monastery.  Wilfred  was  received  in  Kent 
by  Berctwald,  who  was  awed  by  the  decision  of  the  pope ; 
and  the  friendship  of  Ethelred  was  continued  by  his  suc- 
cessor Coenred ;  but  Aldfrid  remained  firm  in  his  resist- 
ance to  the  Romanists.  The  latter  survived  Wilfred^a 
return  but  a  few  months  (perhaps  only  a  few  weeks,  for 
he  died  the  same  year);  and  the  friends  of  Wilfred  repre- 
sented his  death  as  a  judgment  of  heaven  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  pope,  and  were  probably  the  authors  of  a  report 
that  he  had  repented  in  his  last  moments.  The  same  year, 
under  his  successor  Osred,  a  new  council  was  held  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  at  which,  by  a  compromise 
between  the  contending  parties,  peace  was  restored  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church.* 

Peace,  indeed,  was  now  necessary  to  Wilfred,  whose 

Tescebantur,  lavari  prins,  quad  8orde  poUuta,  jabebant,  anteqaam  ab  aliis 
Gontingerentor.  Eddius,  c.  47.  It  will  be  obaerved  that  in  this  part  of  his 
narratiTe  Eddius  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural. 

*  The  most  detailed  account  of  these  transactions  is  given  by  Eddius,  cc. 
48—58. 
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energies  were  breaking  under  the  effects  of  his  incessant 
labours  and  the  near  approach  of  old  age.  He  was  not 
restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  he  appeared  no  more  in 
public  afiairs.  In  the  fourth  year  after  the  council  of  the 
Nidd  (a.d.  7^)9  on  his  return  from  the  performance  of 
his  pious  duties  in  the  church  of  Ripon,  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  indisposition.  He  called  together  his 
monks,  and  made  his  will,  which  is  preserved  by  Eddius  « 
and  then  he  began  his  last  progpress  through  his  diocese, 
intending  to  visit  the  king  of  Mercia*  He  crept,  rather 
than  journeyed,  to  his  monastery  at  Oundle  (in-Undalum), 
and  there  with  calm  resignation  yielded  up  his  spirit.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Ripon,  where  it  was  buried,  and  where 
it  remained  till  the  tenth  century,  when  it  was  translated 
to  Canterbury  by  the  directions  of  Archbishop  Odo. 
Bede  has  preserved  his  epitaph.* 

To  Wilfred  may  be  justly  conceded  a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  To  him  the  Anglo-Saxons  owed  the  final  estab- 
Ushment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  island ;  it  was  he 
who,  grasping  them  all  within  the  cirde  of  his  powerful 
influence,  joined  so  many  contending  kingdoms  into  one 
church,  and  thus  he  was  instrumental  in  producing  that  uni- 
versal peace  and  unity  which  Bede  describes  at  the  conclu- 
sionof  his  History.  His  piety  was  sincere;  in  performing  the 
duties  of  his  calling  he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  humble 
than  zealous,  and  we  are  told  that  he  went  about  on  foot 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  people.  But  he 
seems  to  have  kept  almost  a  royal  household;  and  we 
can  hardly  acquit  him  of  being  often  too  overbearing  to- 
wards his  fellow  bishops,  and  towards  the  secular  princes. 
His  ambition,  perhaps,  as  well  as  his  conviction,  madd 

*  Eddios,  cc.  59—63.     Eadmer,  pp.  323^335.     Bed.  H.  £.  ▼.  19. 
Cbron.  Sax.  in  anno  709. 
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him  the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  papal  supremacy; 
and  he  did  much  towards  establishing  a  closer  intercourse 
than  had  previously  existed  between  this  country  and 
Rome.  In  his  chief  object^  he  was  only  partially  success- 
ful; the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  only  half  papal,  until 
after  the  period  when  Dunstan  continued  the  work  which 
Wilfred  had  left  unfinished. 

Of  Wilfred's  learning  we  are  less  able  to  judge.  He 
had  received  his  education  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore, 
but  he  had  completed  it  at  Rome.  To  his  patronage  of 
learning  and  the  artist  we  must  probably  attribute  in  a  great 
measure  the  flourishing  state  of  literature  in  Northumber- 
land during  his  latter  years  and  after  his  death,  when  its 
schools  produced  such  men  as  Bede  and  Alcuin.  There 
are  no  writings  now  extant  which  bear  the  name  of  Wil- 
fred :  with  the  exception  of  Aldhelm,  indeed,  there  are  few 
remains  of  any  English  writers  previous  to  Bede.  But 
different  writers  have  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 
with  what  reason  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say,  treatises  on 
Easter  and  the  tonsure,  the  ^^ritten  acts  of  the  council 
of  Whitby,  letters,  and  a  rule  for  his  monks.* 

*  Tanner,  Bibl.  Angl.  scripsit  Wilfiidus  de  Paschse  Celebratione,  lib.  L 
De  Clericonxm  Tonsura,  lib.  i.  Edicta  Pharensls  Synodi,  lib.  t.  Bpistolaff, 
lib.  i.    De  Regnlia  Monachorum,  lib.  i. 
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It  has  been  already  observed  that  Wilfred^  in  his  first 
visit  to  Rome^  was  accompanied  by  a  noble  Saxon  named 
Benedict  Biscop.  Concerning  this  person,  whose  in- 
fluence on  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  though  more  peaceful 
and  unostentatious,  was  not  less  extensive  and  important 
than  that  exercised  by  Wilfred,  our  information  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  his  disciple  Bede,*  This  writer  tells 
us  that  Biscop  also  was  a  native  of  Northumbria,  and  that 
he  had  been  a  courtier  of  Oswiu,  who  had  enriched  him 
with  extensive  gifts  of  land.f  Eddius,  almost  the  only 
ancient  author  who  mentions  him  independently  of  Bede, 
gives  us  his  patronymic,  Baducing4  Bede  says  that  when 
he  went  with  Wilfred  to  Rome,  (a.d.  654)  he  was  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,§  which  would  fix  his  birth  to 
about  629. 

When  we  say  that  Biscop's  influence  was  peaceful,  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  inactive.  His  life  was 
one  of  constant  wandering.  Whilst  Wilfred  was  contend- 
ing with  the  Saxon  prelates,  and  moving  from  synod  to 
synod,  his  early  friend  was  enriching  his  country  with  the 
literary  stores  of  the  continent,  and  was  forming  in  the 
silence  of  his  monasteries  the  scholars  who  were  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  succeeding  age. 

*  Bede  mentionB  him  bnt  curaorily  in  hiB  Ecclesiastical  History ;  but  he 
gives  the  details  of  his  life  in  his  lives  of  the  early  abbots  of  Wearmonth  and 
Yarrow,  first  published  at  Dublin  by  Ware,  whose  edition  we  use.  Simeon 
of  Durham  (Decern  Scriptores,  col.  94)  and  William  of  Malmsbury  (Script, 
post  Bed.  p.  21)  copy  Bede. 

t  Bed.  Vit.  Abbot.  Wiremuth,  p.  22. 

t  Ducem  nobilem  et  admirabiUa  ingenii  quemdam  Biscop  Baducing  in- 
yeniens.    Eddius,  V.  Wilf.  c  3. 

§  Annos  natus  circiter  viginti  et  quinque  fastidivit  possessionem  caducam 
ut  adquirere  posset  aetemam.    Bed.  Yit.  Ab.  Wir.  p.  22. 
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It  is  probable  that  Biscop  returned  from  Rome  soon 
after  the  synod  of  Whitby  (664).  On  his  arriyal  in  Nor- 
thumbrian he  found  king  Alchfrid  making  preparations  to 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  worlds  for  the  rage  for 
this  pilgrimage  which  soon  afterwards  manifested  itself  so 
strongly  among  the  Anglo-Saxons^  was  then  b^inning  to 
be  felt.  We  are  not  told  what  was  the  object  of  the  king's 
journey ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  easily  dissuaded  from 
it^  and  Biscop,  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  companion, 
was  entrusted  with  the  mission,  and  reached  Rome  a  second 
time  in  the  papacy  of  Vitalian,  probably  about  the  year  665.* 
He  spent  there  some  months  in  the  same  studious  pursuits 
which  had  occupied  him  during  his  earlier  and  longer  re- 
sidence ;  t  and  then  went  to  the  abbey  of  Lerins,  in  Pro- 
rence  (ad  insulam  Lirinensem),  where  he  became  a  monk, 
received  the  tonsure,  and  was  instructed  in  the  monastic 
discipline.  After  residing  two  years  at  Lerins,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  668,  to  be  associated  with 
Theodore  and  Adrian  who  were  setting  out  on  their  mission 
to  England.  They  arrived  safely  in  Kent;  and  no  sooner 
had  Theodore  taken  possession  of  his  bishopric,  than 
Biscop  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
better  known  afterwards  as  that  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Can- 
terbury. Scarcely,  however,  had  he  ruled  over  the  Kentish 
monks  two  years,  when  he  resigned  his  charge  to  the 
abbot  Adrian,  and  made  a  third  voyage  to  Rome. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Biscop  had  been  invited  by 
Coinwalch  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  was  his  friend, 
to  settle  in  Wessex,  and  his  object  in  this  journey  seems 
to  have  been  to  bring  home  the  literary  treasures  which 
he  had  already  in  part  collected.     At  Rome  he  bought  or 

•  Bed.  ib.  p.  23. 

t  Et  non  panca  sdeiitiiB  salataris  quemadmodam  et  prios  hausta  duke- 
dine.    Id.  p.  34. 
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received  as  gifts  many  books^*  and  he  went  thence  to 
Vienne  in  France  to  take  others  which  he  had  left  in  the 
care  of  his  friends.  But  he  reached  England  just  as  the 
king  of  Wessex  died;t  and^  chan^ng  his  course,  he  re- 
paired to  Northumbria,  where  king  Ecgfrid^  glad  to  secure 
within  his  kingdom  the  numerous  books  and  relics  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,t  g&v«  him  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wear^  on  which  he  founded  a  monastery.  Coin- 
walch  died  in  673;  and  in  674  Biscop  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  monastery  of  Wearmouth.§ 

Haying  thus  begun  the  foundation  of  his  monastery, 
Biscop  went  early  in  the  following  year  to  6aul,  to  seek 
masons  who  were  skilful  in  building  in  stone  after  the  Ro- 
man manner  to  construct  his  church;  ||  and  he  prosecuted 
his  work  with  so  much  vigour  that  it  was  completed  in 
the  space  of  another  year.  He  then  sent  to  Qhul  for 
glaziers,  and  adorned  the  church  and  monastery  with  glass 
windows,  then  a  novelty  among  his  countrymen.^  In 
that  country  also  he  obtained  the  utensils,  ornaments,  and 
vestments  for  the  use  of  the  new  foundation,  because 
those  which  were  to  be  bought  in  England  were  of  an  in- 

*  Tertiiim  de  Britannia  Romam  iter  arripiens  solita  proaperitate  oomple- 
Tit,  libroaque  omnia  divinge  eraditionis  non  paucoa  Tel  pladto  pretio  emptos, 
yel  amicomm  dono  largitoa  retolit.    Bed.  ib.  p.  26. 

t  Sed  ipao  eodem  tempore  immatora  morte  prmrepto.     Bed.  ib.  p.  27. 

t  Qaot  divina  Tolnmhia,  qoantaa  beatonim  apoatolomm  aive  martymm 
Chriati  reliqaiaa  attnlit.    Id.  p.  S8. 

$  We  hare  Bede'a  anthority  for  thia  date.  The  hiatorian  waa  bom  at  the 
place,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  monaatery,  according  to  thia  date,  waa 
in  hia  aecond  year.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  printed  in  Sparke  (Hiat. 
AngL  Script,  p.  3.)  placea  the  date  of  thia  event  three  yeara  earlier.  Anno 
DCLXXI.  Benedictna  Biacob  monaateriom  ad  oatinm  Win  flaminia 
fnndat. 

II  Oceano  tranamiaao,  Galliaa  petena,  c«mentarioa,  qui  lapideam  aibi 
eccleaiam  jnzta  Romanomm  quern  aemper  amabat  morem  Ikcerent,  poatnla- 
Tit,  accepit,  attulit.    Bed.  ib.  p.  77. 

%  Frozimante  ad  profectum  opere,  miait  legatarioa  Galliam,  qui  Titri  fac- 
torea,  artificea  Tidelicet  Britannia  eatenua  incognitos,  ad  canoeUandoa  ec- 
clesige  porticomqne  et  ci^ocalonun  qjus  feneatraa,  adducerent.    Id.  p.  S8. 
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ferior  quality ;  and,  not  content  with  these,  after  having 
established  his  monks  at  Weannoath,  he  went  to  Rome 
about  the  year  678  to  seek  what  Gaul  itself  was  not  capable 
of  furnishing,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  a  papal  bull 
of  privileges  for  his  monastery.  He  returned  to  England 
a  little  before  the  synod  of  Heathfield  (680).'*'  Bede 
again  points  out  the  vast  number  of  books  which  the  abbot 
of  Wearmouth  brought  on  this  occasion  from  Rome  to  Eng- 
landjt  as  well  as  many  reliques,  and  numerous  paintings, 
designed  at  the  same  time  to  embellish  his  church,  and  to 
present  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  might  be  too  ignorant  to 
read,  the  principal  portions  of  Scripture  lore.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vault  he  placed  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
twelve  apostles,  extending  from  wall  to  wall;  the  southern 
wall  was  adorned  with  pictures  taken  from  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ;  while  the  northern  wall  was  similarly  decorated  with  re- 
presentations of  the  visions  of  St.  John  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse.t  On  this  journey,  and  perhaps  also  on  former 
occasions,  Biscop  was  accompanied  by  Ceolfrid,  his  friend 
and  his  fellow  labourer  in  the  building  of  the  monastery ; 

*  Johannes  ....  qui  nuper  venerat  a  Roma,  ....  dnoe  reyerentissimo 
abbate  Biscopo,  was  present  at  this  synod.    Bed.  H.  E.  iv.  18. 

t  Innnmerabilem  librorum  omnis  generis  copiam  apportayit.  Bed.  Vit. 
Abb.  Wir.  p.  29. 

t  Imaginem  beats  Dei  genetricis  semperque  virginis  Marise  simnl  et  duo- 
decim  apostolorum,  quibus  mediam  et  ejusdem  ecclesiue  testudinem»  ducto 
a  pariete  ad  parietem.  tabnlato,  pnecingeret ;  imagines  evangelicis  historiae, 
quibus  australem  ecclesis  parietem  decoraret ;  imagines  visionum  Apocalypsis 
beati  Johannis,  quibus  septentrionalem  seque  parietem  omaret,  quatenus 
intrantes  ecclesiam  omnes  etiam  literamm  ignari,  quaque  versum  intende- 
rent,  vel  semper  amabilem  Christi  sanctorumque  ejus  quamvis  in  imagine 
contemplarentur  aspectum ;  Tel  dominies  incamationis  gratiam  yigilantiore 
mente  recolerent,  yel  extremi  discrimen  ezaminis  quasi  coram  oculis  habentes 
districtius  se  ipsi  ezaminare  meminissent.     Bed.  Vit.  Abb.  Wir.,  p.  30. 

The  slight  indications  giyen  by  Bede  seem  to  indicate  distinctly  a  church 
built  in  what  is  termed  the  Byzantine  style,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
early  basilicas  still  existing  in  Rome.  The  reader  who  would  understand 
the  arrangements  of  the  pictures  in  the  church  of  Wearmouth,  is  referred  to 
the  sections  of  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuoya  at  Monreale,  given 
in  Hittorf  and  Zanth*s  Architect.  Mod.  de  la  SicUe. 
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on  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  to  England  John,  the 
arch-chanter  (archicantor)  of  St.  Peter's,  and  abbot  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Rome.*  The  object  of  this  man's  mission 
was  to  examine  into  the  Catholicism  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
but  he  was  also  the  means  of  introducing  the  Roman 
choral  service,  which  he  not  only  taught  orally  at  Wear- 
mouth,  but  left  written  directions,  long  preserved  there, 
of  which  copies  were  soon  spread  over  the  island. 

King  Ecgfrid  rejoiced  in  the  zeal  of  his  abbot;  and, 
soon  after  his  return  from  this  his  fourth  journey  to  Rome, 
he  gave  him  more  land,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Wear,  at  a  place  then  called  Girwi  (Yarrow),  and  Biscop 
built  there  a  second  monastery,  dependent  upon  that  of 
Wearmouth.  In  this  smaller  foundation,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Paul  the  apostle,  he  placed  seventeen  of  his 
monks,  under  the  management  of  his  friend  Ceolfrid. 
Nine  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  larger  monastery, 
in  A.D.  685,  Biscop  entrusted  the  care  of  both  establish- 
ments to  one  of  his  monks  named  Eosterwin,  and,  taking 
Ceolfnd  with  him,  left  England  for  the  fifth  and  last  timet 
He  again  brought  from  Rome  many  books  and  pictures. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  which  he  placed  in  the  church  of  Wearmouth ; 
and  another  in  which  circumstances  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  compared  with  each  other,  as  in  a  picture 
of  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to  be  sacrificed 
and  Christ  bearing  the  cross ;  in  another  Moses  raising 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  placed  in  juxtaposi- 

*  Bed.  ib.  and  H.  E.  iv.  18.  Bede*8  mention  of  Ceolfrid  in  Uub  latter 
place  has  led  his  recent  editor  into  the  error  of  making  Biscop  bring  John 
the  Arch-chanter  on  his  return  from  hiajifth  journey  to  Rome.  (not.  in  Bed. 
H.  E.  p.  S88,  ed.  Stevenson).  As  Biscop  only  returned  (In  company 
with  Ceolfrid)  firom  his  fifth  journey  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrid  (May  20, 
685),  John  could  not  in  this  case  have  been  at  the  synod  of  Heathfield 
(680). 

t  Bed.  Vit.  Abb.  Wir.  pp.  31,  32. 
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tion  with  the  Saviour  elevated  on  the  cross.*  These  he 
placed  in  the  church  of  Yarrow.  Biscop  also  brought 
with  him  on  this  occasion  two  silk  palls  ^^  of  incomparable 
workmanship/'t  On  his  arrival  in  England,  probably  in 
686  or  early  in  687,  he  found  that,  during  his  absence, 
death  had  carried  off  king  Ecgfrid,  as  well  as  his  own  sub- 
abbot  Eosterwin,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received 
by  the  learned  king  Aldfrid.  Biscop  was  soon  afterwards 
seized  with  the  palsy,  under  which  he  languished  three 
years.  During  his  latter  days  his  thoughts  ran  much 
upon  his  library,  and  he  anxiously  exhorted  his  monks  to 
preserve  the  books  carefully,  after  his  death,  from  loss  or 
injury4  Amid  his  bodily  sufferings  he  frequently  spoke 
with  {Measure  of  the  journeys  he  had  tnade  to  ooUect  them« 
and  of  the  foreign  sites  which  he  had  visited.4  Having 
appointed  Ceolfrid  his  successor,  he  died  on  the  twelfth 
of  January  690,  sixteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth.||  He  was  buried  at  Wear- 
mouth  ;  but,  in  the  tenth  century,  his  bones  were  trans- 
lated to  Thorney  by  Ethelwold  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bede  composed  an  homily  upon  his  master's  memory, 
which  is  still  preserved.^ 

*  Nam  et  tunc  dominicse  historic  pictoniB  quibus  totam  beats  Dei  gene- 
tricis  quam  in  monasterio  majore  fecerat  eoclesiam  in  giro  coronaret.  Ima- 
gines qnoque  ad  omandum  monasteriam  ecclesiamqne  beati  Panli  noetri  de 
Concordia  yeteris  et  novi  testamenti  summa  ratione  ezhibait.  Verbi  gratia, 
Isaac  ligna  quibns  immokretar  portantem,  et  Dominum  cmcem  in  qua 
pateretar  nque  portantem,  prozima  soper  inyicem  regione  pictnra  con- 
junzit.  Item  serpenti  in  heremo  a  Moyse  ezaltato,  filinm  hominis  in  cmoe 
exaltatum  comparavit.    Id.  ib.  p.  35. 

t  Pallia  duo  oloserica  inoomparandi  operis.    Id.  ib. 

X  BibUothecam  quam  de  Roma  nobilissimam  copioiiasimamqne  adTexent, 
ad  instmctionem  ecclesiie  neoessariam,  soUicite  serrari  integram,  ne  per  in- 
curiam  foedari,  aut  sparsim  dissipari,  prvcepit.    Id.  ib.  p.  38. 

S  Bed.  HomiL  Hyemal.  p.  334  (in  the  Cologne  edition  of  his  works.) 

11  Bede,  ib.  Simeon  of  Durham,  col.  94.  Matthew  of  Westminster  erro* 
neously  places  Biscop*8  death  in  703. 

%  This  homily  is  printed  in  the  seventh  vol.  of  Bede's  works  (Ed. 
Col.  1688)^  among  the  Homil.  hyemales  de  Sanctis,  p.  332. 
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The  benefits  which  Biscop  conferred  upon  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization^  then  only  in  its  dawn,  were  very  great.  The 
monastery  of  Wearmouth,  enriched  with  the  treasures  he 
had  imported,  and  adorned  by  the  workmen  whom  he  had 
invited  from  the  continent,  became  under  his  guidance 
the  nursery  equally  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Bede  teUs 
ezultingly  how  often  he  had  passed  the  sea,  ^  never  ^'  as 
he  says,  '^returning,  like  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
empty  or  in  vain/**  At  a  later  period,  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  looking  bade  to  the  advantages  which  had  resulted 
from  his  exertions,  praises  no  less  the  active  zeal  which 
led  him  to  expend  so  much  of  his  life  in  travelling  to  seek 
books,  and  architects,  and  glass-makers,  the  first  of  which 
had  been  previously  rare,  and  the  others  almost  unknown, 
among  his  countrymen,  than  the  desire  of  bringing  to  his 
friends  some  novelty,  the  love  of  country,  and  the  taste 
for  elegance,  which  beguiled  his  hours  of  pain  and  labour.f 
The  most  useful  memorial  which  Biscop  left  to  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was  perhaps  his  library,  which  afterwards 
perished  amid  the  depredations  of  the  Danes;  hismostdura- 
ble  monument  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple 
Bede.  The  library  must  have  been  extensive ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  of  what  dasses  of  books  it  was  chiefly  composed. 

*  Totiea  mare  transiit,  namquam,  at  est  consaetudinU  quibusdam,  Tacuus 
et  inutilis  rediit,  sed  nunc  librornm  copiam  sanctornm,  nunc  reliqmarum 
beatoram  martynun  Christ!  venerabile  detulit,  nunc  architectos  ecdesie 
fkbricandSy  nunc  yitrifactores  ad  fenestras  ejns  decorandas  ac  mnniendas, 
nunc  cantandi  et  in  ecclesia  per  totum  annum  ministrandi  secom  magistros 
adduxit,  nunc  epistolam  priyflegii  .  • .  apportant,  nunc  pictoras  sanctarum 
historiarum  .  .  .  advezit.    Bed.  Homil.  in  Natal.  Bened.  p.  334. 

t  Industriam,  quod  copiam  librorum  adTCxerit,  quod  artifices  lapidearum 
aedium  et  vitrearum  fenestrarum  primus  omnium  Angliam  asdyerit,  totum 
pene  «Tum  talia  transigendo  peregrinatus,  Quippe  studio  adyehendi  cog- 
natis  aliquid  insolitum  amor  patric  et  yoluptas  elegantis  asperos  fallebant 
labores.  Neque  enim  ante  Benedictum  lapidei  tabulatus  domus  in  Britannia 
nisi  perraro  yidebantur,  neque  perspicuitate  yitri  penetrata  lucem  ledibus 
Solaris  jaciebftt  radius.    W.  Walmsb.  (in  Scriptor.  post  Bed.)  p.  21. 
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Bede  mentions  incidentally  that  it  contained  a  treatise  on 
cosmography,*  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely popular  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers. 
There  appears  to  be  no  direct  authority  for  the  statement 
made  by  Warton,  and  repeated  by  others,  that  Biscop 
brought  to  England  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  ;t  but  we  are  justified  in  believing  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  by  the  frequent  quotations  from 
their  writings  that  are  found  in  Bede.  The  works  indeed 
of  this  author  are  the  best  proof  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  information  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  monastery  of 
Wearmouth. 

In  the  same  manner  we  can  now  only  judge  of  Biscop's 
literary  acquirements  by  his  acknowledged  love  of  books 
and  by  the  proficiency  of  his  scholars.  Leland  says  that 
he  wrote  very  learnedly,  and  ascribes  to  him  a  work  en- 
titled Concardantia  Regularumy  the  object  of  which  was 
to  show  that  all  rules  of  monastic  life  agreed  or  ought  to 
agree  with  that  of  St.  Benedict.  The  titles  of  three  other 
books  said  to  have  been  written  by  Biscop  are  also  given 
by  the  old  bibliographers,  all  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
government  or  observances  of  his  monks ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  authority  on  which  they  rest  is  very 
doubtfuLt 

*  CoBmographorom  codex  mirandi  opens,  quern  RomseBenedictas  emerat. 
Bed.  Hist.  Abb.  Wirem.  p.  47*  Books  on  cosmography  are  again  alluded 
to  in  an  extract  from  the  letters  of  Boniface,  quoted  in  the  introduction  to 
the  present  volume,  p.  91 ,  note.  The  Cosmography  of  the  pseudo-^thicus 
appears  to  have  been  a  popular  book  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  early 
period,  and  several  early  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  of  it  are  preserved  in  our 
libraries. 

t  Warton,  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  —  Compare  the  articles  on 
Benedict  Biscop  in  Chalmers  and  the  Biographic  Universelte. 

X  Scripsit  Concordiam  Regularum,  lib.  1.  Exhortationes  ad  Monachos, 
lib.  1.  De  suo  Privil^o,  Epist.  1.  De  Celebratione  Festorum  totius  Anni, 
lib.  1.    Tanner. 
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CiEDMON. 

While  men  of  higher  rank  and  education  were  labour* 
ing  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen  the  language 
and  literature  of  Rome^  we  find  a  person  rising  out  of  the 
common  orders  of  the  people,  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances, to  christianize  and  refine  the  vernacular  poetry. 
No  name  has  of  late  years  excited  more  interest  among 
scholars  than  that  of  Csedmon,  yet  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  early  writer  except  Bede.* 

Cfledmon  was  a  native  of  Northumbrian  and  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Streaneshalch  (Whitby) ;  he  seems,  from 
the  account  given  by  Bede,  to  have  performed,  at  least 
occasionally,  the  duties  of  a  cow-herd.  We  are  told  that 
he  was  so  much  less  Instructed  than  most  of  his  equals,  that 
he  had  not  even  learnt  any  poetry;  so  that  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  retire  in  order  to  hide  his  shame,  when  the  harp 
was  moved  towards  him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it 
was  customary  for  each  person  to  sing  in  tum.f  On  one 
of  tiiese  occasion3,  it  happened  to  be  Ceedmon's  turn  to 
keep  guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,]:  and,  overcome 

*  Csdmon's  story  is  told  in  Bed.  H.  E.  iy.  84. 

t  Unde  nommnqvam  in  conviyio,  cam  esset  Istltifle  causa  nt  omnes  per 
ordinem  cantare  deberent,  ille,  ubi  appropinqnare  sibi  dtbaram  cemebat, 
surgebat  a  media  oceaa  et  egreasos  ad  snam  domnm  repedabat.  Bed.  ib. 
This  is  one  of  those  corions  incidents  which  help  to  throw  light  on  the  doi- 
mestic  life  of  onr  early  forefathers.  Even  in  Alfred's  time  manners  seem 
to  have  been  so  ftur  changed  that  he  thovght  it  necessary  to  paraphrase  the 
Latin  eimiore  by  to  Hng  to  th€  harpf  in  order  to  explain  why  the  harp  was 
passed  round. — ^And  he  for-)>on  oft  in  ge-beorscipe,  )>o|ine  \mr  wies  blisse 
intinga  ge-demed  "P  hi  ealle  soeoldan  Hu'h  endebyrdnesse  be  hearpan  singan, 
ISonne  he  ge-seah  "Sa  hearpan  him  nealccan,  ^onne  aras  he  for  sceome  fron^ 
)«m  symle,  ^  ham  code  to  his  huse. 

t  EgressQs  est  ad  stabula  jumentorum,  quorum  m  custodia  nocte  ilia  emt 
delegata.  Bede, — to  neata  scypene,  ^ter  heorde  him  wtes  ISaere  nihte  bebo* 
den.    Alfred's  version. 

VOL.    !•  O 
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with  vexation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to  his  post 
of  duty^  where,  la^ng  himself  down^  he  fell  into  a  sound 
slumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep  a  stranger  appeared 
to  him^  and^  saluting  him  by  his  name,  said^  ^^  Ceedmon^ 
sing  me  something/^  C«dmon  answered,  '^I  know 
nothing  to  sing;  for  my  incapacity  in  this  respect  was 
the  cause  of  my  leaving  the  hall  to  come  hither/^  "  Nay,'^ 
said  the  stranger,  ^^  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing/* 
"  What  must  I  sing  ?  ^*  said  C«dmon.  "  Sing  the  crea- 
tion,'^ was  the  reply ;  and  thereupon  Caedmon  began  to 
sing  verses  ^'  which  he  had  never  heard  before,"  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  as  follows :  * — 

Nn  we  Bceolan  herian  Now  we  shall  praise 

heofoD  -Hces  weard,  (he  gpiardian  of  heayen , 

metodea  mihte,  the  might  of  the  creator, 

and  his  mod-ge-)>oncy  and  his  counsel, 

wera  wuldor-fsBder  1  the  glory-ftither  of  men ! 

swa  he  wnndra  ge-hwies,  how  he  of  all  wonders, 

eoe  dryhten,  the  eternal  lord, 

oord  onstealde.  formed  the  beginning. 

He  serest  ge-sc^op  He  first  created 

ylda  beamnm  for  the  children  of  men 

heofon  to  hr6fe,  heaven  as  a  roof, 

halig  scyppendl  the  holy  creator! 

]m.  middan-geard  then  the  world 

mon-cynnes  weard,  the  guardian  of  mankind, 

ece  dryhten,  the  eternal  lord, 

jefter  teode,  produced  afterwards, 

firum  foldan,  the  earth  for  men, 

fi'ea  elmihtig  I  the  almighty  master  1 

Ceedmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to  repeat 

*  Bede  only  gires  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Cfiedmon's  exordium ;  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  lines,  found  in  king  Alfred's  Tersion,  have  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  mere  re-translation  from  Bede's  Latin.  But  as  a  copy  of  the 
Saxon  text  is  found  in  the  margin  of  a  MS.  of  Bede  (now  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Cambridge  KK.  516),  supposed  to  haye  been  written  at  Wear- 
mouth  within  two  or  three  yean  after  Bede's  death,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that*they  are  the  original  lines. 
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the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but  he  continued 
them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  versification.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  hastened  to  the  town-reeve  or  bailiflF*  of  Whitby, 
who  carried  him  before  the  abbess  Hilda,  and  there  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place  he  told 
his  story,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  song  from  heaven.  They  then  expounded  to 
him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion  of  Scripture,  which  he 
was  required  to  repeat  in  verse.  C«dmon  went  home  with 
his  task,  and  the  next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which 
excelled  in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
abbess  Hilda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ;  and  she 
ordered  him  to  transfer  into  verse  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  unable  to  read,  but  that 
he  was  continually  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard^  and,  '^  like  a  dean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he  turned 
it  into  most  sweet  verse.^'t  Bede  informs  us  that  Caed- 
mon's  poetry,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  treated  successively 
of  the  whole  history  of  Genesis,  of  the  departure  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  promise,  with  many  other  histories  taken  out  of 
Holy  Writ;  of  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension ;  of  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles ;  *'  he  also  made  many  poems 
on  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  Judgment,  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.^' 

The  story  of  Ccedmon  forms  one  of  those  frequent 
episodes  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the  narrative,  of 
the  venerable  father  of  English  historians.    The  account 

*  VeDiensque  mane  ad  villicnm,  qui  sibi  pneerat.  Bede.  To  'Sam  ton.- 
gerefan,  se  >e  hifl  ealdormon  wses.    Alfred. 

f  At  ipse  cuncta  que  audiendo  discere  potent,  rememorando  secum  et, 
quasi  mundum  animal,  ruminaDdo,  in  carmen  dulcissimum  convertebat. 
Bede,  ib. 
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of  the  poet's  death  is  singularly  beautiful.  *^  When  the 
time  of  his  departure  approached,'^  says  Bede,  "  he  was 
fourteen  days  troubled  with  bodily  infirmity ;  yet  so  mode- 
rately that  during  all  that  time  he  could  both  speak  and 
walk.  There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  house  in  which 
they  used  to  bring  those  who  were  very  infirm  and  near 
their  end.  Then  bade  he  his  servant,  on  the  eve  of  the 
night  in  which  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  to  prepare  him 
a  place  of  rest  in  that  house;  whereupon  the  servant 
wondered  why  he  gave  this  order,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  death  was  not  so  near,  yet  he  did  as  he  had  com- 
manded him.  And  when,  having  taken  their  place  there, 
they  were  speaking  in  joyful  mood  and  joking  with  those 
who- had  previously  been  in  the  place,  and  it  was  just  past 
midnight,  he  asked  whether  they  had  the  eucharist  within. 
They  answered,  '^  What  need  hast  thou  of  the  eucharist  ? 
for  thou,  who  art  speaking  to  us  thus  cheerfully,  art  not 
now  on  the  point  of  death.^'  He  said  again,  ^^  Nevertheless, 
bring  me  the  eucharist!''  When  he  had  taken  it  in  his 
hand,  he  asked  if  they  had  all  a  placid  mind  towards  him, 
without  any  enmity  or  ill-will.  They  all  answered  that 
they  were  most  kindly  disposed  towards  him,  far  removed 
from  any  angry  feeling ;  and  they  besought  him  in  retiun 
that  he  would  be  kindly  disposed  towards  them.  He  im- 
mediately answered,  *'  My  dear  brethren,  I  am  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  you  and  towards  all  God's  servants."  And 
thus  strengthening  himself  with  the  heavenly  viaticum,  he 
prepared  himself  to  enter  into  another  life.  He  asked 
again,  how  near  was  the  hour  in  which  the  brethren  must 
rise  to  sing  their  noctums.  They  answered,  '*  It  is  not 
far  to  that.''  Then  he  said,  '*  It  is  well ;  let  us  therefore 
wait  that  hour."  And  signing  himself  with  the  sign 
of  the  holy  cross,  he  reclined  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
so  in  silence  ended  his  life.    And  thus  it  was  that,  as  he 
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with  pure  and  calm  mind  and  tranquil  devotion  had  served 
God^  he  in  like  manner^  leaving  the  world  by  as  calm  a 
deaths  went  to  his  presence;  and^  with  that  tongue  which 
had  composed  so  many  salutary  words  in  praise  of  the 
Creator^  closed  his  last  words  also  in  his  praise^  as  he 
crossed  himself  and  committed  his  spirit  into  his  hands.'^ 

The  death  of  Caedmon  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  680.  He  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Whitby,  where,  according  to  William  of  Malmsbury, 
his  bones  were  discovered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  the  Anglo-Romish  Calendar,  the  com- 
memoration of  his  birth  has  been  fixed  by  some  on  the 
eleventh,  by  others  on  the  tenth,  of  February,  but  appa- 
rently on  no  good  authority. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  arch- 
bishop Usher  became  possessed  of  a  manuscript  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry,  the  subject  and  character  of  which  coincided 
in  many  respects  with  the  description  given  by  Bede  of 
the  works  of  Caedmon.  The  archbishop  presented  the 
manuscript  to  Junius,  who  immediately  gave  an  edition  of 
the  text  under  Cadmon^s  name,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1655.  The  original  manuscript  (which  is  the  only  one 
yet  discovered,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  that  scholar's 
collection,  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  it 
is  still  preserved.  Hickes  and  other  writers  have  con- 
tended that  Junius  was  wrong  in  attributing  this  poetry 
to  Ceedmon;  but  their  principal  arguments  have  been 
shown  by  others  to  rest  on  weak  foundations,  and, 
although  much  corrupted  in  passing  through  three  cen- 
turies (for  the  MS.  was  written  in  the  tenth  century), 
there  seems  to  be  Uttle  reason  for  doubting  that  we  have 
here  some  fragments  of  Ceedmon^s  compositions.  The 
edition  by  Junius  having  become  rare,  and  it  being  also 
full  of  errors,  these  poems  were  selected  to  form  the  first 
publication  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  committee  established  by 
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the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London ;  and  in  1 832  appeared 
the  excellent  edition  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  consisting  of  a  text 
formed  carefully  from  the  original  manuscript,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  literal  English  version. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  work  thus  printed,  and 
which  is  known  generally  as  *'  Csdmon's  Paraphrase/' 
embraces  the  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
The  long  and  graphic  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  founded 
on  legends  of  which  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  the  origin, 
resembles  so  much  the  plot  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  that  it 
has  obtained  for  its  author  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Milton. 
The  remainder  of  what  is  printed  as  the  first  book  consists 
of  the  history  of  Daniel.  The  second  book  is  Uttle  more 
than  a  collection  of  fragments,  probably  taken  down  (as  Mr. 
Thorpe  supposes)  from  oral  recitation;  they  relate  to  the  de- 
scent of  the  Saviour  into  Hades  (a  story  so  popular  during 
the  middle  age  under  the  name  of  "  the  Harrowing  of 
Hell "),  the  Ascension,  and  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilder- 
ness. The  style  of  this  poetry  is  unequal;  but  some 
parts,  and  more  particularly  the  narrative  of  the  fall,  are 
very  favourable  specimens  of  the  poetic  skill  of  our  early 
forefathers.  The  story  just  mentioned  appears  to  have  been 
the  poem  on  which  Ceedmon's  great  reputation  was  founded ; 
it  was  the  one  which,  according  to  the  legend,  he  had  com- 
menced in  the  first  moments  of  his  inspiration,  under  the 
influence  of  his  dream.  An  extract  from  it  will  give  the 
general  reader  the  best  idea  of  his  manner  of  writing.  The 
following  passage  is  the  commencement  of  the  speech  of 
Satan,  when  he  first  recovers  from  the  consternation  into 
which  the  entire  defeat  of  his  ambition  had  thrown  him, 
and  forms  his  treacherous  designs  against  the  happiness 
of  our  first  parents ;  it  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
similar  speech  of  the  fallen  angel  in  the  first  book  of 
Paradise  Lost. 
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WeoU  him  on  innan 

hyge  ymb  his  hedrtan, 

hit  WK8  bfm  iitan 

wra'Slic  wite. 

He  >a  worde  cw>e^: 

"  Is  |>e8  flenga  BUde.tin-ge-lic  Bwi^ 

>am  o'Snim  >e  we  «r  cu'Son, 

heia  on  heofon-rice, 

Ke  me  mf  n  hearra  onlag, 

Keah  we  hine,  for  >am  alwealdan,        , 

igan  ne  moston, 

r6migan  Urea  rices ; 

nsefS  he  >eah  riht  ge-d6n, 

t  he  OB  hiefS  bef jUed 

fy're  to  b6tme 

htile  >«re  hitan, 

heofon-rice  beniimen, 

hifatS  hit  ge  -meircod 

mid  mon-cynne 

to  ge-Mttanne. 

'pmiiM  aorga  maest, 

-p  Adam  soeal, 

|»e  WKS  of  eoiiSan  ge-worht, 

minne  Btronglican 

Bt61  behealdaD, 

w^san  him  on  wy^nne, 

1  w^  Hb  wite  >oIien, 

hearm  on  \>iB8e  helle. 

Wi  tt  ahte  ic  minra  handa  ge-weild» 

^  moste  ine  tid 

iite  weorVan, 

w^aan  ine  winter-atunde, 

h>nne  ic  mid  >ja  werod^ — 

Ac  ticgalS  me  ymbe 

iren-bendas, 

ride^  raoentan  sal ; 

ic  eom  ricea  leas ! 

habba'S  me  awa  hearde 

hdle  clommaa 

fteste  befangen ! 

H^r  iB  fy'r  micel 

nfan  'j  neo'5one ; 

ic  k  ne  ge-seah 

UlSran  landacipe ; 

lig  ne  aBwama'S, 

hit  ofer  helle. 


Boiled  within  him 
hia  thought  about  his  heart, 
hot  was  without  him 
his  dire  punishment. 
Then  spake  he  words : 
^  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 
that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 
high  in  heaven's  kingdom, 
which  my  master  bestowed  on  me, 
though  we  it,  for  the  All-powerful, 
may  not  posBcss, 
we  must  cede  our  realm ; 
yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 
that  he  hath  struck  us  down 
to  the  fiery  abyss 
ofthehothell, 

bereft  us  of  heaven's  kingdom, 
hath  decreed 
to  people  it 
wiUi  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest, 
that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 
shall  possess 
my  strong  seat, 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delight, 
and  we  endure  this  torment, 
misery  in  this  hell. 
Oh  I  had  I  power  of  my  hands, 
might  one  season 
be  without, 
be  one  winter's  space, 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  around  me  lie 

iron  bonds, 

presseth  this  cord  of  chain  ; 

I  am  powerless ! 

me  have  so  hard 

the  clasps  of  hell 

so  firmly  grasped ! 

Here  is  a  vast  fire 

above  and  underneath, 

never  did  I  see 

a  loathlier  landskip ; 

the  flame  abaleth  not, 

hot  over  hell. 
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Me  habbat$  hringa  ge-sprong, 

■ii^-hearda  til, 

silSes  amyrred, 

afyrred  me  min  fe^. 

F^t  sjnt  ge-b<uideney 

hinda  ge-hie'fte, 

synt  Jnasa  h^l-dora 

wegas  for-w6rhte, 

awa  ic  mid  wihte  ne  m«g 

of  H<Bum  li6Vo-bendum. 

Licg^t$  me  jmbutan 

hellrdeB  irenea 

h^te  ge-slRgene 

grindlaa  greate, 

mid  hy  me  God  hafatS 

ge-hcfted  be  hum  healae. 

Swa  ic  wit  he  minne  hige  ciri$ei 

:]  j»  wiste  eac, 

weroda  drihten, 

1»  sceolde  imc  AdAme 

yfele  ge-wur^an, 

ymb  "p  heofon-rice, 

Her  ic  ahte  minra  handa  ge-weald.*' 


me  bath  the  clasping  of  these  rings, 

this  hard  polished  band, 

impeded  in  my  course, 

debarred  me  from  my  way. 

My  feet  are  bonnd, 

my  hands  manacled, 

of  these  hell-doors  are 

the  ways  obstmcted, 

so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 

from  these  limb  bonds  escape. 

About  me  lie 

huge  gratings 

of  hard  irOn 

forged  with  heat, 

with  which  me  God 

hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 

Thus  perodye  I  that  he  knoweth  my 

mind, 
and  that  he  knew  also, 
the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  should  us  through  Adam 
evil  befall, 

about  the  realm  of  heaven, 
where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.** 


Editkmi  </  Cadnum. 
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ADAMNAN, 

Among  the  learned  men  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Aldfrid  king  of  Northumberland^  was  Adamnan  or  Adorn- 
nan.*  His  name  is  connected  with  the  disputes  concern- 
ing Easter  which  were  so  warmly  agitated  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  the  members  of  the  two  churches  came 
into  more  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other  than  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island :  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
early  Irish  monks  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  literary 
remains. 

Adamnan  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  succeeded  St« 
Failbeusas  abbot  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  lona,  being 
the  fourth  who  presided  over  that  house  after  the  death  of 
its  founder  St  Columba.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  have 
been  preserved,  and  Bede  is  almost  our  only  authority  for 
them.f  It  appears  that  he  was  sent  by  his  countrymen 
on  an  embassy  to  king  Aldfrid  in  the  first  years  of  the 
dghth  century,  and  that  he  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.  He  was  probably  chosen 
for  this  mission  because  he  had  previously  enjoyed  that 
king's  friendship,  who  had  spent  his  youth  in  study  among 
the  Irish  Scots  at  the  same  island  of  lona.  During  his  stay 

*  The  carelessnesB  of  Bcribes  has  mvltiptied  the  formB  of  this  name :  it  ia 
frequently  apelt  Adamannns,  and  aome  MSS.  ha^e  Adamanna,  Adamandaa, 
Adobnanus,  and  Adalmunns.  The  anthoritiea  for  Adamnanna  or  Adomnanoa 
(tf  and  0  were  interchangeable)  are  quite  aatiafactory.  Alcnin  gives  the 
third  syllable  aa  short  (Opera,  p.  1756.) 

Patridns,  Cheranns,  Scotonim  gloria  gentis, 
Atqne  Colnmbanns,  Congallus,  AdarnnanrnM^  atque 
Prvdari  patre8»  monim  Titaeqiie  magistri. 
t  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  15.    And  the  further  notice  in  the  letter  of  Ceolfrid,  in 
Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  21.    Usher  has  quoted  some  Irish  authorities,  which  how- 
ever add  nothing  to  Adamnan's  biography. 
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in  Northumbria  he  was  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter 
andthetonsurC)  by  the  arguments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Theo- 
logians; Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Wearmouth^  at  which  monastery 
Adamnan  had  been  a  temporary  guest^  being  one  of  his  in- 
structors.* On  his  return  to  lona,  the  abbot  attempted 
to  convert  his  monks,  but  finding  them  unwilling  to  desert 
the  creed  of  their  forefathers,  and  disgusted  with  their 
obstinacy,  he  left  the  monastery,  and  passed  over  to  Ireland. 
There  his  endeavours  were  more  successful,  and,  after 
having  converted  multitudes  of  persons  in  different  parts  of 
that  country  by  his  preaching,  he  assisted  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Adamnan  again  returned 
to  his  own  monks,  who,  however^  continued  deaf  to  his 
exhortations ;  and  the  abbot,  worn  out  with  mortification 
and  regret,  died  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Easter  of  the 
following  year,  and,  as  Bede  observes,  was  thus  saved  from 
the  collision  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  his  giving 
orders,  as  their  superior,  which  his  monks  in  their  consciences 
would  feel  obliged  to  disobey.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  a.d.  704.  The  Irish  annalsf 
place  it  on  the  twenty-third  of  September,  703,  which  is 
the  day  given  to  Adamnan  in  the  Romish  Calendar;  but 
this  must  be  an  error,  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  agree 
with  the  narrative  of  Bede,  who  was  a  contemporary 
writer. 

We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  opinion  which 
places  the  date  of  Adamnan^s  mission  to  king  Aldfrid  in 
703,  and  which  thus  appears  to  crowd  the  later  events  of  his 
life  within  a  smaller  space  of  time  than  is  consistent  with 
the  history.     If  his  death  be  placed  in  704,  his  conversion 

•  See  Ceolfrid's  letter,  just  quoted, 
t  Quoted  by  Tanner,  Biblioth.  in  ▼.  Ai 
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of  the  Irish  must  have  been  completed  before  the  Easter 
of  the  preceding  year  (in  703,  Easter-day  was  the  eighth 
of  April),  and  the  work  of  conversion  must  itself  have  re- 
quired some  time.  It  seems  not  indeed  improbable  that 
the  reason  of  his  leaving  his  monastery  was  his  unwilling- 
ness to  enforce  upon  his  monks  the  new  regulations  for 
celebrating  the  Easter  of  702  ;  and  his  visit  to  the  court 
of  King  Aldfrid  would  thus  be  carried  back  at  least  to  the 
year  701  •  The  expression  used  by  Bede  (aliquandiu  in 
ea  provincia  moratus),  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Adam- 
nan  remained  in  England  during  some  months. 

Both  Bede  and  the  abbot  Ceolfrid  bear  witness  to  the 
goodness  and  humility  of  Adamnan^s  character,  and  to  bis 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  As  a 
writer,  he  holds  the  remarkable  position  of  being  probably 
the  first  native  of  our  islands  who  incited  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  that  long  pilgrimage  which  had  afterwards  such 
an  important  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  world,  by 
publishing  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventh  century,  a  Frankish  bishop  named 
Arculf  had  visited  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  had  wan- 
dered to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and  to  Constantinople.  On 
his  way  home  he  witnessed  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the  isle 
of  Vulcano  oflF  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  vessel  in  which 
he  was  embarked  was  afterwards  carried  out  to  sea  by  a 
violent  tempest,  which  threw  it  on  the  western  coast  of 
Britain.  Mabillon  could  not  trace  the  name  of  this  pre- 
late in  the  early  annals  of  any  of  the  French  sees;t  but 
his  bishopric  was  probably  in  Neustria,  as  his  ship  must 
have  been  bound  for  the  west  coast  of  France  (perhaps 

*  Erat  enim  yrir  bonus  et  sapiens,  et  sdentia  Scriptnraram  nobilissime 
instrnctQB.  Bede,  t.  15.  Miram  in  moribus  ac  verbis  pradentiam,  humi- 
litatem,  rdigionem,  ostenderet.     CeolMd's  Letter. 

f  In  the  Acta  Sanct  Ord.  Bened. 
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to  Nantes)^  or  it  would  not  have  been  carried  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  Thus  shipwrecked^  Aroulf,  after  many  wander* 
ings,  arrived  at  lona^  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Adamnan^  who  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  recital  of 
his  adventures.*  The  abbot  of  lona  committed  this  nar- 
rative to  writing  in  a  book  which  is  still  preserved^  and 
which  appears  once  to  have  been  very  popular.  An 
abridgment  of  Adamnan's  work  was  afterwards  published 
by  Bede^t  who  has  also  inserted  some  extracts  from  it  in 
his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.^  When  Adam- 
nan  had  completed  this  book^  he  carried  it  over  as  an 
offering  to  king  Aldfrid^  who  allowed  copies  to  be  made 
for  the  use  of  his  subjects,  and  sent  the  author  home 
loaded  with  presents.  It  seems  certain  that  this  visit 
preceded  his  mission  by  the  Irish ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  his  own  life  of  Columba.§ 

The  treatise  of  Adamnan  De  Situ  Terra  Sancta  was 
published  at  Ingolstadt  by  a  Jesuit  named  James  Gretser, 
in  1619;  and  it  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Ordinis  Sti.  Benedicti  by  Mabillon,  It  is  divided 
into  three  books^  the  first  containing  his  account  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the  second  com- 
prising the  remainder  of  the  Holy  Land^  with  Damascus^ 
Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  observations  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile; 

*  The  itory  of  Adamnan's  intercourse  with  Arculf  is  told  by  Bede»  H.  E. 
T.  15,  and  at  the  end  of  his  abridgment  of  Adamnan*8  book. 

t  Bede*8  abridgment  was  printed  in  Gretser's  edition  of  the  original, 
and  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bede*s  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  It  was  in  some 
manuscripts  appended  to  the  Itinerarinm  Bemardi  Sapientis,  and  has  been 
published  with  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de 
Geographic  of  Paris,  but  the  editor  of  this  edition  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
that  he  was  merely  reprinting  Bede. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  16,  17. 

$  Yit.  Columb.  ii,  56.  This  must  have  been  after  685.  The  Irish  annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  (ap.  Colgan,  ii.  385)  state  that  Adamnan  waa  sent  to 
Northumberland  in  684  to  demand  the  captiyes  made  by  King  Egfrid,  which 
seems  to  be  an  error  partly  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  passage  in 
the  Vita  Columbae. 
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and  the  third  being  occnpied  with  an  account  of  the  chief 
religious  objects  at  Constantinople  and  of  ArculTs  return 
to  Sicily.  The  style  of  Adamnan's  Latin  is  rather  rude  ;* 
and  his  narrative  is  perfectly  devoid  of  ornament.  The 
following  extract  from  his  description  of  Jerusalem  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  it. — (Lib.  iii.  chap.  2.) 

Sed  et  hoc  etiam  non  esse  pnetereandum  yidetur,  quod  nobis  sanctas  Arcul- 
fns  de  hajoB  civitatia  in  Christo  honorificentia  pnefatus  narravit,  inquiens. 
DiTenamm  gentium  nndiqne  innnmera  mnltitudo,  decimo  qninto  die  menaiB 
Septembria,  anniversario  mora  in  Hierosolymis  oonvenire  aolet,  ad  commer- 
cia  mutoia  yenditionibna  et  emptionibns  peragenda ;  unde  necesse  est,  nt  per 
aliquot  diea,  in  eadem  hospita  ciyitate  diTeraorum  hospitentur  turbs  popu- 
lonun,  quorum  plnrima  camelomm  et  equorum  asinonunque  numeroritaat 
nee  non  et  bourn  maaculomm,  diTeraamm  Tectorum  rerum,  per  illas  polita- 
nas  plateav,  atercorum  abominationes  propriomm  passim  stemit;  qaorum 
nidor  non  mediocriter  invehit  ciTibns  molestiam,  quae  ambulandi  impedi- 
tionem  prsbet.  Mirum  dictu,  post  diem  supra  memoratum  recessionia 
eum  diveraia  turmamm  jumentis,  nocte  subsequente,  immensa  pluTiarum 
copia  de  nubibus  effbsa  super  eandem  descendit  civitatem,  quae  totas  abster- 
git  abominabiles  de  plateis  sordeS)  ablatamque  ab  immunditiis  fieri  facit  eam. 
Nam  Hierosolymitanus  ipse  situs,  a  superoilio  aquilonaris  mentis  Sion  inci- 
piens,  ita  est  molli  a  conditore  Deo  dispositus  decUvio,  usque  ad  humiliora 
aquUonarium  orientaliumque  murorum  loca,  ut  ilia  pluTialis  exuberantia 
nullo  modo  in  plateis,  stagnantium  aquamm  in  similitudinem,  supra  sedere 
poasit,  sed  instar  fluTiorum  de  superioribus  ad  inferiora  decuirit.  Quae 
scilicet  caelestium  aquarum  inundatio  per  orientales  interfluens  portas,  et 
omnia  secum  stercoraria  auferens  abominamenta  yallem  Josapbat  intrans, 
torrentem  Cedron  auget :  et  post  talem  Hierosolymitanam  baptisationem, 
continuatim  eadem  fluminalis  eraberatio  oessat. 

Adamnan  is  also  known  as  the  writer  of  a  Life  of  St. 
Columba^  which  he  says  that  he  wrote  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  brethren  of  his  monastery^  and  therefore  before  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  England  and  his  difference  with  the 

*  In  tbe  Cologne  edition  of  his  works,  Bede  is  made  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
his  abridgment  of  this  work,  that  the  original  was  written  in  a  raffled  style — 
quos  ernditissimus  in  scripturis  presbyter  Adomnanus  IaemiC90  iermone  de- 
scribens,  tribus  libellis  comprehendit  Op.  toI.  iii.  p.  371.  But  this  appears 
to  be  a  men  miatake  of  the  copyist  iHio,  in  the  MS.,  read  laemo  termone,  in- 
stead of  Latino  termont  aa  it  is  in  the  two  English  MSS.  of  Bemardus 
Sapiens,  and  so  imagined  it  to  be  an  accidental  abbreviation  for  laciniaio. 
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monks  on  the  subject  of  Easter.  Bede  appears  not  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  this  book.  It  is  divided  into 
three  books^  and,  like  most  similar  works,  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  a  small  portion  of  historical  matter  with  much 
that  is  legendary.  It  has  been  frequently  printed  in  col- 
lections of  lives  of  saints. 

Edition*  qfAdanaum*9  Worki* 

CaniBii  Antiqiue  Lectionet,  4 to,  1601,  torn.  iy. — Ed.  Basnag«,  fol.  Antw. 
17S5,  torn.  i.  p.  678.    The  life  of  SaiDt  Colamba. 

Adamaoni  Scotohiberni  Abbatb  celeberrimi,  de  Situ  Terrs  Sanctc,  et  qao- 
ruDdam  aliorum  locomm,  at  Alezandric  et  Comtantinopoleos,  Ldbri 
tree.  Ante  annos  nongentos  et  ampHua  conscripti,  et  nmic  primmn  in 
lucem  prolati,  studio  Jacobi  Gretseri  Societatia  Jean  Theologi.  Acoea- 
ait  eonmdem  librorum  Breviarium,  aeu  Compendium,  breviatore  vene- 
rabili  Beda  Presbytero,  cum  prol^omenis  et  notia.  Small  Quarto, 
Ingolatadt,  1619. 

Measingham,  Florilegimn  Iniula  Sanetonun  aen  Vitts  et  Aeta  Sanctomm 
Hibernin.  fol.  Paria,  1624,  p.  141.  The  life  of  St.  Colomba,  reprinted 
from  Canisius,  who  edited  it  ftom  a  MS.  at  Windberg  in  Bavaria. 

Colgan,  Triadis  ThaumaturgfB  aeu  Divorum  PatricU,  Columb«.  et  Brigid«, 
trium  veteria  et  majoria  Scotitt,  aeu  Hibemia  Sanctorum  inanbe,  oom- 
munium  patronorum  Acta.  fol.  Lovanii,  1647.  tom.  ii.  p.  336.  The 
life  of  Columba,  from  a  MS.  at  Augat,  exhibiting  a  more  complete 
and  better  text  than  that  of  Canisina. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.  SfBculum  III,  pars  secunda.  fol. 
Paria,  167S.  The  treatise  De  Lods  Sanctia,  from  Gretaer'a  edition, 
compared  with  three  MSS. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Junii,  tom.  ii.  fol.  Antrerpis,  1698.  p.  197.  The  life  of 
Columba,  reprinted  from  Colgan. 


HAEDDI  OR  HEDDA,  AND  OFTFOR. 

The  person  best  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Heddaf 
(one  which  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons)  succeeded  Leutherius  as 
bishop  of  Winchester;   and,  if  William  of  Malmsbury 

*  It  is  probable  that  there  are  some  rare  Editions  of  the  Life  of  Columba 
not  here  indicated, 
t  Haeddi  is  the  orthography  of  Bede :  most  other  writen  have  Hedth, 
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had  not  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a  collection  of  let- 
ters addressed  by  this  prelate  to  Aldhelm^  he  would  no 
more  deserve  a  place  in  a  literary  biography  than  most 
of  the  other  names  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury which  were  collected  by  Leland  and  Bale.  We 
learn  from  Rudborne^  the  old  historian  of  the  see  of 
Winchester^  that  Hedda  had  been  a  '^  monk  and  abbot  ^* 
under  Hilda  at  Whitby.*  He  was  made  bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  676^  and  was  consecrated  in  London  by  arch- 
bishop Theodorct  After  having  presided  over  that  see 
about  thirty  years^  he  died  at  Winchester  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Osred  king  of  Northumberland,  a.d.  705,^ 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.§  The  Romish  Calen- 
dar gives  the  seventh  of  July  as  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  only  important  act  of  this  bishop,  mentioned  by 
historians,  was  the  translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Birinus 
from  Dorchester  to  Winchester.  Hedda  was  celebrated 
for  his  piety,  and  long  after  his  death  numerous  miracles 
were  believed  to  be  performed  by  his  mediation.  Bede 
tells  us  that  as  a  bishop  he  was  distinguished  more  by  his 
love  of  virtue  than  by  his  attachment  to  literature.  ||  To 
prove  his  learning,  in  contradiction  to  the  judgment  passed 
upon  him  by  Bede,  William  of  Malmsbury  appeals  to  his 
letters  to  Aldhelm  (now  lost),  and  to  the  learned  works 
which  Aldhelm  addressed  to  him.l^  Bale,  apparently  with- 

*  Monachns  et  abbas  in  Streneshalce.  Rudbome,  Hist.  Winton.  «p. 
Wharton,  Ang.  S.  i.  192.  Qui prins  fderat  monachus  et  abbas.  W.  Malmsb. 
de  Gestis  Pontif.  p.  241. 

t  Bede,  H.  £.  It.  12,  and  the  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  676. 

t  Bede,  H.  £.  y.  18. 

§  Corpos  in  propria  ecclesia  honorifioe  hnmatnm  est.  Rudbome,  p.  193. 
According  to  Johannes  Glastoniensis,  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

II  Bonus  quippe  erat  Yir  ac  Justus,  et  episcopalem  Titam,  sive  doctrinam, 
magis  insito  sibi  virtutum  amore,  quam  lectionibus,  institutus  exercebat. 
Bede,  H.  E.  y.  18. 

^  Unde  non  parvo  moyeor  scrupulo,  quippe  qui  legerim  ejus  formales 
epistolas  non  nimis  indocte  compositas,  et  Aldelmi  ad  eum  scripts  maximam 
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out  any  authority,  attributes  to  Hedda  a  work  entitled 
Ad  Ecclesiarum  Pastores,  Lib.  i. 

Among  the  writers  anterior  to  Aldhelm,  we  ought  per- 
haps to  insert  the  name  of  Oftfor^  or,  as  he  is  more  com- 
monly called^  Ostfor  or  Ostoforus.*  He  also  was  educated 
at  Whitby,  and  afterwards  studied  imder  Theodore  in 
Kent.  Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  visited  the  district  of  the  Hwicci  (now 
Worcestershire),  where  he  preached  the  gospel  with  re- 
markable 2eal.  Bosel,  the  bishop  of  that  district,  being 
then  very  aged  and  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  station,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  substitute  a  more  active  man  in 
his  place,  and  Oftfor  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  by 
Wilfred,  Theodore  of  Canterbury  being  dead  and  a  new 
archbishop  not  yet  appointed.t  This  therefore  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  September  of  the  year  690.  The  date 
of  Oftfor's  death  seems  to  be  rather  uncertain ;  but  if  the 
year  692  (which  rests  on  the  oldest  authority)!  be  correct, 
he  presided  over  the  see  of  Worcester  during  a  very  brief 
period.  Bede  and  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  bishop  wrote  anything;  yet  Bale  in- 
sists upon  his  being  the  author  of  ^^  erudite  homilies  and 
other  works,'*  which  he  says  perished  in  the  Danish  in- 
vasions. 

yim  eloqnentite  et  scientise  redolentia.  Malmsb.  deGest.  Pontif.  p.  $41.  I 
think  the  late  editor  of  Bede  (see  his  note  on  H.  E.  ▼.  18)  has  interpreted 
the  term  formaleM  epUtolas  too  strictly ;  for  William  of  Malmsbory  appears 
to  have  had  a  Tolame  containing  Aldhelm's  familiar  correspondence,  in  whioh 
were  these  letters  from  Hedda,  and  in  his  life  of  Aldhelm  he  quotes  part  of 
a  letter  from  Aldhelm  to  Hedda,  relating  to  his  own  studies  and  occupations* 

•  For  the  spelling  Q/t/^t  we  have  the  authority  of  Bede,  and  it  is 
apparently  correct.  The  other  form  has  probably  arisen  from  the  great 
similarity  in  the  manuscripts,  particularly  after  the  entry  of  the  Normans, 
between /and  #,  which  were  frequently  interchanged  by  the  scribes. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  23. 

t  The  Annales  Wigom.  (in  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  i,  470)  give  this  date. 
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ALDHELM. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  speak  chiefly  of  men  who 
receired  their  education  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
The  school  established  in  Kent  was  however  producing 
its  fruits^  and  we  shall  meet  with  more  than  one  great 
scholar  formed  by  the  teaching  of  Theodore  and  Adrian. 
The  most  celebrated  of  tliese  was  Aldhelm,*  a  scion  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  West-Saxon  kings.  Aldhelm 
was  bom  in  Wessex ;  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain^ although  it  may  be  placed  with  sufficient  probability 
about  the  year  656.  There  seems  to  be  good  authority 
for  stating  his  father's  name  to  have  been  Kenter^  a  near 
kinsman  of  king  Ine ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  dates  is 
enough  to  show  that  Aldhelm^  was  not,  as  some  have 
stated^  king  Ine's  nephew.f  When  but  a  boy  (jmsio), 
Aldhelm,  who  exhibited  an  early  taste  for  letters^  was 

*  We  have  two  original  liyes  of  Aldhelm ;  one  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  other  written 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Faricius,  a  foreign  monk  of 
Malmsbury,  who  became  abbot  of  Abingdon  in  a.d.  1100,  and  died  in  1117. 
The  first  of  these  was  printed  by  Wharton  and  by  Gale  from  very  modern 
manuscripts ;  a  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius  A.  v.,  writ- 
ten certainly  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  much  shorter  than  the  printed 
copy,  all  the  extracts  from  letters  and  charters  being  omitted  ;  as  far  as  it 
goes,  this  MS.  is  much  better  than  the  printed  text.  A  life  which  bears  in- 
ternal evidence  of  being  that  quoted  by  Malmsbury  as  the  work  of  Faricius, 
is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina  B.  iv.,  also  written  in  the  twelfth 
century.  (These  two  lives  are  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  from  tran- 
scripts of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  communicated  by  Dugdale.)  Bede,  though 
he  speaks  of  his  works  in  terms  of  admiration,  gives  a  very  brief  account  of 
Aldhelm. 

Various  writers,  from  inattention,  have  introduced  erroneous  modes 
ofspelliogthe  name,  Adhelm,  Aldelm,  Aldelin,  Adelhelm,  Athelm,  &c. ; 
yet  we  have  a  certain  guide  to  the  right  orthography  in  his  acrostic  preface 
to  the  iEnig^ata,  which  we  shall  quote  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

t  See  W.  Malmsb.  p.  3.  (Ed.  Wharton,  in  Angl.  Sacr.)  Malmsbury  had 

before  him  a  kind  of  common-place  book  written  by  King  Alfred,  which 

he  quotes  more  than  once  for  circumstances  relating  to  Aldhelm,  who  seems 

to  have  been  a  favourite  writer  with  that  great  monarch.     Alfred  thus  spoke 

VOL,  X,  P 
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sent  to  Adrian  in  Kent^  and  he  soon  excited  the  wonder 
even  of  his  teachers  by  his  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.*  When  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  {maju8culus)y  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  of  Wessex. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  an  Irish  monk 
named  Meildulf,  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  had  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  solitudes  of  the 
vast  forests  which  then  covered  the  north-eastern  districts 
of  Wiltshire.  He  seems  to  have  formed  for  himself  a  cell 
amongst,  or  near,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town.  Meildulf, 
after  living  for  a  short  time  as  a  hermit,  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  for  himself  a  less  precarious  subsistence  by  in- 
structing the  youth  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  teachers 
were  then  few,  and,  the  fame  of  the  hermit  being  spread 
abroad,  scholars  soon  came  from  considerable  distances  to 
hear  him,  and  thus  the  hermitage  gradually  became  a  seat 
of  learning,  and  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  his  scholars 
after  Meildulf s  death.  People  gave  to  the  place  the 
name  of  Meildulfies*byrig,  which,  softened  down  into 
Malmsbury,  it  still  retains.f 

of  Aldhelm*!  parents, — Qui  enim  legit  Manualem  Librum  Regis  Elfredi,  re- 
periet  Kenterum  beati  Aldhelmi  patrem  non  fuisse  regis  Inte  germanum, 
sed  arctissima  necessitudine  consangmneum.  p.  S.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Faricius  says  that  there  were,  among  the  materials  he  osed,  some  English 
documents,  which  he  (an  Italian)  calls  barbariee  tcripta. 

*  Ibi  pusio  Grsecis  et  Latinis  eruditus  Uteris,  breri  mirandns  ipsis  enituit 
magistris.  W.  Malmsb.  MS.  Cotton,  fol.  128,  t''.  In  the  printed  edition 
this  passage  is  so  transposed  as  to  make  him  study  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  while  a  boy,  at  Malmsbury,  instead  of  under  Adrian.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  a  rubric  in  the  early  MS.  of  the  ^nigmata  in  the  British 
Museum,  MS.  Reg.  IS  C.  zziii,  fol.  83,  t°,  (written  perhaps  in  the  ninth 
century)  says  that  Aldhelm  studied  under  Theodore.  Incipiunt  JSnigmata 
edita  ab  Aldhelmo  Archiepiscopo  {leg,  Archiepiscopi)  Theodori  rhetoris 
discipulo. 

f  Cumque  jam  majusculus  a  Cantia  in  West-Saxones  remeasset,  religionis 
habitum  in  Meldunensi  accepit  coenobio,  quod  situm  est  in  civitate  quae  anti- 
quo  Yocabulo  Mealduberi,  nunc  Mealmesberi  yocatur.  Id  quidam  Meldum, 
qui  alio  nomine  rocatur  Meildulf,  natione  Scottus,  eruditione  philosophus. 
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After  his  return  to  Wessex^  Aldhelm  joined  this  com- 
munity of  scholars,  in  imitation  of  whom  he  embraced  the 
monastic  life ;  and  in  their  society  he  pursued  his  studies 
with  zeal^  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  '^  liberal 
arts/'  His  stay  at  Malmsbury  was  not  however  of  long 
duration;  he  made  a  second  visit  to  Kent^  and  continued 
to  attend  the  school  of  Adrian,  until  sickness  compelled 
him  to  revisit  the  country  of  the  West-Saxons.  He  again 
sought  the  sylvan  shades  of  Malmsbury ;  and  after  a  lapse 
of  three  years  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  old  preceptor  Adrian^ 
describing  the  studies  in  which  he  was  still  occupied,  and 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered.  From 
being  the  companion  of  the  monks  in  their  scholastic  pur- 
suits, Aldhelm  soon  became  their  teacher,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  learning  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  small  society  he 
had  found  at  Malmsbury  was  increased  by  scholars  from 
the  distant  regions  of  France  and  Scotland.  One  of  his 
biographers  assures  us  that  he  could  write  and  speak  the 
Greek  language  like  a  native  of  Greece ;  that  he  excelled 
in  Latin  all  scholars  since  the  days  of  Viigil ;  and  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Psalms  and 
other  parts  of  scripture  in  the  original  text.* 

At  this  period  the  monks  and  scholars  appear  to  have 
formed  only  a  voluntary  association,  held  together  by 
similarity  of  pursuits  and  the  fame  of  their  teacher ;  and 

profesdone  monacfaiUi  fecertt.  Qui  com  natali  tolo  Tolnntarie  careni  illnc 
deveiiisset,  nemoris  imenilate  quod  tunc  temporit  in  immenium  eo  loco  muc- 
crererat  captus,  heremiticam  Titam  exercnit.  Deficientibuaqiie  necesaariis, 
acholarei  in  disciplinatnm  accepit,  nt  ex  eoram  liberalitate  tenuitatem  Tictut 
corrigeret.  Illi  procedente  tempore  magiatri  aeqnaoea,  ex  achdburibna  mo. 
nachi  effecti,  in  conyentam  non  exignnm  coalnere.  W.  Malmsb.  MS. 
Cotton. 

*  Miro  deniqne  modo  gratis  facnndin  omnia  idiomata  adebat,  et  quasi 
QrBcns  natione  acriptia  et  verbia  pronnntiabat ....  Latinae  quoqne  adentiae 
▼aide  potatns  rivnlia,  etiam  proprietate  partinm  aUqnia  eo  meUva  neqnaqnam 
nana  eat  post  Virgilinm.  Ita  enim  in  aatiqnariia  anae  linguae  l^tnr,  pro- 
pbetamm  exempla,  Davidia  paalmoa,  Salomonii  tria  yolnminay  Hebraida 
literia  bene  noTit,  et  legem  Moyaucam.    Faridua,  f^l.  140,  fo. 
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they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  rules.  How 
long  they  continued  to  live  in  this  manner  is  uncertain  ; 
at  a  subsequent  period^  either  at  their  own  solicitation  or 
by  the  will  of  the  West-Saxon  monarch  and  his  bishop^ 
they  were  formed  into  a  regular  monastery^  and  Aldhelm 
was  appointed  their  abbot.  The  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury  is  rendered  doubtful  by  some 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  the  chronology  of 
the  earlier  part  of  Aldhelm's  life.  There  are  preserved 
two  copies  of  the  charter  by  which  Leutherius  is  said  to 
have  authorized  the  foundation^  and  given  the  house  to 
Aldhelm ;  one  in  the  biographical  sketch  by  William  of 
Malmsbury^  the  other  printed  in  the  Monasticon  from  the 
Malmsbury  Chartulary.  The  first  of  these  is  dated  in 
675,  the  other  in  680.  They  are  in  substance  the  same, 
but  William  of  Malmsbury  appears  to  have  abridged  his 
original  when  he  introduced  it  into  his  narrative.  This 
charter  is  signed,  amongst  odier  names,  by  Hedda  as 
abbot.  The  first  of  these  dates  will  agree  very  well  with 
the  signatures,  but  appears  inadmissible  when  we  consider 
it  in  connexion  with  the  age  of  Aldhelm.  Pagi  has  shown 
very  satisfactorily  that  Adrian  did  not  arrive  in  England 
before  the  year  670,  and  as  he  is  said  to  have  landed  in 
the  month  of  October,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he 
began  teaching  before  a.d.  671.*  If  we  suppose  that 
Aldhelm  was  one  of  his  first  scholars,  and  that  he  went 
into  Kent  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  which  appears  to  be  as 
wide  an  interpretation  as  we  ought  to  give  to  the  word 
pusio  then  applied  to  him,  he  would  be  only  nineteen 
in  675,  which  was  too  young  to  be  made  first  abbot 
of  an  important  monastic  foundation.  The  other  date 
is  certainly  incorrect;  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doubting  that  Leutherius  died  in  676,  and  therefore  he 

•  Pagi  ID  Baron.  Atin^los,  torn.  xi.  p.  571, 
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could  not  give  a  charter  in  680^  and  at  that  time  Hedda 
was  bishop  and  not  abbot.  These  considerations  appear 
sufficient  to  justify  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  charters  of 
the  foundation  of  Malmsbury  abbey  are  forgeries^  made 
perhaps  after  the  Norman  Conquest  to  be  exhibited  as  titles 
against  the  usurping  spirit  of  the  invaders.*  If  we  sup- 
pose that  Aldhelm  remained  with  Adrian  till  he  had  com* 
pleted  his  seventeenth  year  (which  would  agree  very  well 
with  the  term  majtiscuhui)^  that  he  embraced  the  monastic 
habit  at  the  age  of  eighteen^  and  that  two  years  elapsed 
during  his  first  residence  at  Malmsbury  and  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Adrian^  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he  did  not 
settle  finally  at  Malmsbury  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  so 
that  he  would  be  about  twenty-four  years  old  when  he 
wrote  the  letter  to  Adrian  which  is  quoted  by  his  biogra- 
pher, that  is,  in  a.d.  680.  About  this  time,  or  more  pro- 
bably within  the  two  or  three  following  years,  we  may  place 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 

Under  Aldhelm,  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury  continued 
long  to  be  the  seat  of  piety,  as  well  as  learning,  and  was 
enriched  with  many  gifts  by  the  West-Saxon  kings  and 
nobles.  Its  abbot  founded  smaller  religious  houses  at 
Frome  and  Bradford,  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Malms- 
bury he  found  a  small  but  ancient  church,  or  basilica,  then 
in  ruins ;  this  he  rebuilt  or  repaired,  and  dedicated  it  to 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  that  age  the  favourite  Saints  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  biographers  have  preserved  the 
verses  which  Aldhelm  composed  to  celebrate  its  consecra-- 
tion ;  and,  as  they  are  imperfectly  printed  in  the  editions 
of  William  of  Malmsbury,  they  may  be  introduced  here  as 
a  specimen  of  his  poetry .f 

*  The  Charter  is  written  iaa  singolar  style,  and  is  dated  somewhat  affect- 
edly **  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Bladon." 

t  Faricins  pretends  that  these  rerses  were  composed  at  Rome,  when 
Aldhelm  first  saw  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  fol.  143,  vo. 
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Hie  oelebranda  nidii  floreseit  gloria  templi, 
Limpida  que  sacri  tignat  yeziUa  triumphi ; 
Hie  Petrns  et  Paulas,  tenebrosi  Inmina  mundi, 
Plnecipni  patres,  populi  qui  frena  gubernant, 
CarminiboB  crebria  alma  yeneraBtur  in  nnHtu 
CUiTiger  ethereua«  portam  qui  pandia  in  sethra, 
Candida  coelorum  recludena  regna  tonantis, 
Exaudi  clemeni  populomm  yota  precantum, 
Mardda  qui  riguia  humectant  imbribua  ora ; 
Suacipe  singultus,  commissa  piacla  gementum 
Qui  prece  fragrantl  torrent  peccamina  vitae. 
Maximua,  en  I  doctor,  Pau^ua  Todtatus  ab  axe, 
Saulus  qui  dictus  mutato  nomine  Paulus, 
Cum  cuperes  Christo  priscos  prseponere  ritus, 
Post  tenebras  claram  coepisti  cernere  lucem, 
Yocibus  orantnm  nunc  anrea  pande  benignas, 
Ut  tutor  tremulia  cum  Petro  porrige  deztram, 
Sacra  frequentantes  aulB  qui  limina  lustrant, 
Quatenus  Mc  scelenun  detur  indulgentia  perpes, 
Larga  de  pietate  fluena  et  fonte  9upeno» 
Signis  qui  nunquam  populis  torpescit  in  eeyum. 

Aldhelm  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Anglo- 
Latin  poetry.  The  minds  of  most  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
theologians,  who  were  bom  of  noble  and  princely  families, 
were  well  stored  with  the  productions  of  the  native  muse; 
and  we  have  already  observed  that  this  taste  gave  a 
character  to  the  style  of  all  Aldhelm^s  Latin  composi- 
tions.* Aldhelm  also  composed  in  Anglo-Saxon.  King 
Alfred  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  vernacular  poets 
of  his  country ;  and  we  learn  from  William  of  Malmsbury, 
that^  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  some  pieces 
which  were  attributed  to  him  continued  to  be  popular. 
The  prevalence  of  alliteration  will  have  been  remarked  in 
the  brief  Latin  poem  given  above.  To  be  a  poet,  it  was 
then  necessary  to  be  a  musician  also ;  and  Aldhelm^s  bio- 
graphers assure  us  that  he  excelled  on  all  the  diflferent  in- 
struments then  in  use.t    Long  after  he  became  abbot  of 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume,  p.  45. 

t  MuaicsB  autem  artia  omnia  initnunenta  quie  fidibos  vel  fiatulia  aut 
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Malmsbury,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
to  music  and  poetry.  King  Alfred  had  entered  into  his 
manual^  or  note-book^  an  anecdote  which  is  peculiarly 
cfiaracteristic  of  the  age^  and  which  perhaps  belongs  to 
the  period  that  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  abbey. 
Aldhelm  had  observed  with  pain  that  the  peasantry  were 
become  negligent  in  their  religious  duties,  and  that  no 
sooner  was  the  church  service  ended  than  they  all  hastened 
to  their  homes  and  labours,  vSad  could  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  attend  to  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher. 
He  watched  the  occasion,  and  stationed  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  minstrel  on  the  bridge  over  which  the  people 
had  to  pass,  and  soon  collected  a  crowd  of  hearers  by 
the  beauty  of  his  verse;  when  he  found  that  he  had 
gained  possession  of  their  attention,  he  gradually  intro- 
duced, among  the  popular  poetry  which  he  was  reciting 
to  them,  words  of  a  more  serious  nature,  till  at  length  he 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  a  truer  feeling 
of  religious  devotion ;  ^^  whereas,  if,  ^'  as  William  of  Malms- 
bury  observes,  "  he  had  proceeded  with  severity  and 
excommunication,  he  would  have  made  no  impression 
whatever  upon  them.''* 

aliis  Yarietatibus  melodiie  fieri  posgont,  etmemoria  teniut  et  incotidiano  oaiii 
habuit.  Faricius,  col.  140,  y°. 
*  NatiTK  quoqne  Imgns  non  negligebat  carmina ;  adeo  nt,  teste  libro  Elfredi 
de  quo  anperiiis  dizi,  nulla  unqoam  state  par  ei  fiierit  quiapiam,  poesim 
Anglicam  poMe  facere,  tantnm  componere,  eadem  apposite  vel  canere  vel 
dicere.  Denique  commemorat  Elfredas  carmen  triviale,  quod  adhnc  vulgo 
cantitatur,  Aldhelmua  fecisse;  adjidens  causam  qua  probet  rationabiliter 
tantnm  Timm  bis  qnse  Tidentur  friyola  institbse :  populum  eo  tempore  semi- 
barbarum,  parum  diyinis  sermonibos  intentum,  statim  cantatis  miasia  domoa 
cursitare  solitum  ;  ideoqne  sanctum  virum  super  pontem  qui  rura  et  urbem 
continuati  abeuntibus  se  opposuisse  obicem,  quasi  artem  cantandi  profes- 
sum.  £o  plus  quam  semel  facto,  plebis  fa^orem  et  concursum  emeritum 
hoc  commento,  sensim  inter  ludicra  Serbia  scripturarum  insertis,  elves  ad 
sanitatem  reduxisse ;  qui  si  severe  et  cum  excommunicatione  agendum  putas- 
set,  profecte  profecisKt  nihil.    W.  Malmsb.  Vit.  Aldh.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  4^ 
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Few  details  of  the  latter  part  of  Aldhelm's  life  have 
been  preserved.  We  know  that  his  reputation  continued 
to  be  extensive ;  and  we  find  an  Irish  monk^  who  had 
been  his  scholar^  addressing  a  letter  to  him  by  the  title 
"  Aldhelmo  archimandritte  Saxonum.''  After  he  had  been 
made  abbot  of  Malmsbury,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Pope  Sergius  I.  to  visit  Rome^*  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  accompanied  Caedwalla  king  of  the  West-Saxons, 
who  was  baptized  by  that  p6pc  and  died  at  Rome  in  689. 
Whether  this  be  true,  or  not,  Aldhelm's  visit  to  Home 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  a.d.  68&,  because  Sergius 
had  only  been  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  as  the  chief  object  of  his  journey 
was  to  obtain  the  pope's  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of 
his  abbey,  we  may  justly  suppose  that  it  had  been  very 
recently  founded,  which  confirms  us  in  giving  to  that  event 
a  date  subsequent  to  680. 

Aldhelm  did  not  remain  long  at  Rome.  In  692,  he 
appears,  from  his  letter  on  the  subject  quoted  by  one  of 
his  biographers,!  to  have  taken  part  to  a  certain  degree, 
though  not  very  decidedly,  with  Wilfred,  in  his  great  con- 
test with  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy.  Soon  after  this,  we 
find  him  employed  in  the  still  more  famous  dispute  about 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  A  synod  was  called  by  king 
Ine,  about  693,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  on  this  point 
between  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  Aldhelm  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject (addressed  to  Geruntius  King  of  Cornwall,  and  still 

Faricius  gives  the  following  account  of  the  West-Saxons  at  this  period,— 
^uo  tempore  illius  provinciie  populus  perversus  opere  qaamvis  subditus 
lidei  nostrte,  ecclesiam  non  frequentabat,  nee  saeerdotum  satis  cnrabat  im- 
l^rinm. 

*  Faricius,  ap.  BoUand.  Act.  Sanct.  Mail,  torn.  ti.  p.  86,  87. 

t  W.  Malmab.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  5.  See  pp.  180,  181,  of  the  present 
Tolurae. 
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preserved),  which  was  effective  in  converting  many  of 
the  Britons  to  the  Romish  rule.*  We  hear  nothing  further 
of  the  abbot  of  Malmsbury  till  the  year  705,  when,  on 
the  death  of  Hedda,  the  bishopric  of  Wessex  was  divided 
into  two  dioceses,  of  which  one,  that  of  Sherborn  (after- 
wards  removed  to  Salisbury)  was  given  to  Aldhelm,t  who 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  at  the  same  time 
his  abbacy.  Four  years  afterwards  he  died  at  Diltonit 
near  Westbury  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  709.  His  body  was  carried  to  Malmsbury,  where 
it  was  buried  in  the  presence  of  Egwin  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Aldhelm  was  not  a  voluminous  writer.  The  works 
which  alone  have  given  celebrity  to  his  name,  are 
his  two  treatises  on  Virginity  and  his  iEnigmata.  The 
prose  treatise  de  Laude  Virginitatis  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  book  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  numerous  early 
manuscripts  of  it  are  still  preserved.  Many  of  these 
manuscripts  written  after  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
nuns  for  whose  use  it  was  designed  were  less  frequently 
instructed  in  Latin  than  at  the  time  when  it  was  composed, 
are  accompanied  by  a  partial  interlinear  translation  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  book,  as  well  as  the  one  on  the  same 
subject  written  in  Latin  hexameters,  consists  chiefly  of 
an  enumeration  of  the  martyrs  of  both  sexes  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  strict  chastity,  with  an 
account  of  their  sufferings  and  constancy.  The  iEnig- 
mata,  written  in  imitation  of  Symposius,  were  also  popu-> 
lar  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.     We  have  already  given  an 


*  Bede,  H.  £.  t.  18.  conf.  W.  Malmib.  and  Faric. 

t  Bede»  H.  E.  t.  18. 

X  **  Dalting*'  in  William  of  Malmsbury^  and  "  DnntiDg  "  in  Farictutf. 
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account  of  this  work;*  it  is  accompanied  by  an  in* 
troduction  in  prose,  which  treats  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Latin  versification  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  its 
most  common  rules  were  then  new  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
readers.  These  works,  with  a  poem  on  the  seven  cardinal 
vices  and  two  or  three  letters,  are  all  now  remaining  which 
can  be  attributed  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  the  pen 
of  Aldhelm,  and  they  have  all  been  printed.  The  book  of 
^nigmata  is  supposed  to  be  incomplete;  because  the 
introductory  acrostics  have  been  generally  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  it  consisted  of  a  thousand  lines,  while 
in  the  printed  editions  it  contains  no  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five  lines.  Difierent  copies  appear  to 
vary  a  litde  in  the  number;  the  only  manuscript  which 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  and  which  is 
perhaps  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century,  contains 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  lines.  Bale  speaks  of  a 
treatise  on  Metres  by  Aldhelm,  beginning  with  the  words 
'^  Aonio  rediens  deducam  vertice  musas,"  but,  according 
to  his  biographer,  this  was  the  conclusion  of  his  trea- 
tise.t  A  work  on  metres  by  Aldhelm  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  MSS.  of  Vossius  at  Leyden.  Bale  also  attri- 
butes to  him  a  work  entitled  Dialogus  Mereiricum,  and 
other  poems.  According  to  Leyser,  there  was  in  his 
time  in  the  Library  at  Leipzig  a  MS.  containing  some 
pieces  of  Latin  verse  attributed  to  Aldhelm.  j:    Aimonius 

•  Introd.  p.  78. 

t  Ista  enim  sunt  ejus  verba  in  calce  libri  quern  fedt  de  schematibus, 
'*  Hec,'*  inqniti  **  de  metrorum  generibas  et  schematibiu  pro  utUitate  ingenii 
mei  babes,  multum  laboriose,  nescio  si  fractoose,  collecta,  quamTis  mihi 
conscius  sum  illad  me  Virgilianum  posse  jactare» 

Primus  ego  in  patriam  mecum,  modo  vita  supersit, 
Aonio  rediens  deduoam  yertice  musas.'* 

Wt  Malmffb.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  4. 
t  Uistoria  Poet,  et  Poem.  Med.  Mr,  p.  209. 
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Floriacensis  has  preserved  a  few  fragments  of  another 
poem  in  Latin  hexameters,  entitled  De  Laude  Sanctorum,^ 
which^  according  to  Bale^  commenced  with  the  words 
'*  Metrica  si  libet/*  There  are  however  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  some  of  these  latter  indications  are  not 
correct.  Bede  speaks  of  his  two  books  De  Virginitate 
and  ''some  other  writings/'t  William  of  Malmsbury, 
after  mentioning  these  two  treatises^  and  the  iEnigmata, 
says  that,  besides  "  many  epistles/'  he  wrote  a  volume, 
dedicated  to  Aldfrid  king  of  Northumbria,  which  contained, 
in  several  chapters  or  treatises,  Collections  out  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  philosophers  on  the  dignity  of  the 
number  seven.  Exhortations  to  fraternal  love,  On  the 
metaphorical  and  figurative  meanings  of  insensible  things. 
On  metrical  feet,  metaplasm,  synalaepha,  and  the  scanning 
and  eclipsis  of  verses,  and  a  Dialogue  on  Metres*!  This 
last  is  perhaps  the  foundation  on  which  Bale  built  the 
title  Dialogum  Meretricum  (instead  of  Metricum). 

Aldhelm^s  Latin  compositions  have  been  frequentiy 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  false  style  of  the  early  Anglo- 
Latin  writers.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century, 
William  of  Malmsbury  felt  himself  obliged  to  offer  an 
apology  for  him,  grounded  on  the  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  Iived.§  His  writings  are  on  the  one  hand  filled 
with  Latinized  Greek  words  and  with  awkward  expres- 
sions that  render  them  obscure,  while  on  the  other  they 
abound  in  the  alliterations  and  metaphorical  language 
which  characterized  his  native  tongue.  Aldhelm^s  prose 
is  much  less  pleasing  than  his  verse,  because  it  is  far  less 


*  Aimon.  Flor.  Serm.  de  S.  Benedicto,  ap.  Joh.  a  BO0OO,  Biblioth. 
Floriaoena.  pp.  299,  3. 
t  B«de,  H.  E.  T,  18. 
I  W.  Malmib.  in  Wharton,  p.  7. 
§  W.  Malmsb.  as  cited  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  vol.  p.  45. 
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harmonious.  Instead  of  selecting  some  of  his  most  ex- 
travagant passages^  as  has  usually  been  done^  we  will 
give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  this  writer 
his  account  of  the  martydom  of  Ruffina  and  Secunda^ 
from  the  prose  treatise  on  Virginity. 

Prcterea  Imperantibas  AugustU  Valeriano  et  Gallieno,  cum  fervor  torridse 
penectttlonis  et  ardor  cmdelitatis  acrins  incanduisaet,  et  coelestis  militis  mani- 
polares,  qui  pro  confeasione  fidei  nequaquam  formilodosorum  more  luctat(»- 
rum  palestram  certaminis  homierunt,  cruentis  camilicum  mucronibus  neca- 
rentur,  dxat  germanae  Tirgines  vocabulo  Ruffina  et  Secunda,  generosis  oriundae 
natalibui,  peraecutorum  rabiem  paulUper  declinantes  ad  prasdioliom  snum 
In  Tuscise  partibus  Basternn  vehiculo  properabant,  ilico  sponsis  eamm  pro- 
dentibus  nuper  ad  apostasis  cloacami  velut  molosai  ad  vomitum  relapsis, 
chiliarco  cum  equestri  turma  insequente  Romam  reducuntur,  putido  aqna- 
lentinm  ergastulorum  latibulo  mancipandse,  et  subsannantis  gannaturae  Indi- 
brium  laturae.  Posthnc  Ruffina  cum  dirissimis  verberum  ictibns  ciesa  et 
ccrulea  flagrorum  vibice  cruentata  in  conspectu  furentis  satrapte  Tapularet. 
Secunda  constanter  ait,  "  Applica  ignes,  aaxa,  gladioa,  flagella,  fustes,  et 
Tirgas,  quot  tn  poenas  intuleris,  tot  ego  gbrias  numerabo,  quot  tu  violentias 
irrogabia,  tot  ego  martyrii  oomputo  pahnaa."  Mox  identidem  in  latebroso 
carceris  fundo,  quae  fnmigabundis  foetentia  fimi  foetoribus  horrebat,  sanctn 
Tirginea  includuntur,  sod  fnrva  caligo  coelesti  splendore  fugatur,  et  putidum 
letamen  velut  tjmiama  et  nardi  piatici  fragrantia  redolet.  Rursua  in  ardentes 
thermarum  yapores,  quae  auppoaita  prunarum  congerie  torrebantur  iodemen- 
ter»  jactari  imperantur,  aed  illaeaa  membrortira  venuatate  aospitea  e  thermit 
emersifise  leguntur;  verum  cruenta  tortorum  seTeritaa  reciprocia  vicibua 
toties  elisa  et  labefacta,  ncc  mitescere,  nee  miscresccre  noTit.  Siquidem 
famulaa  Dei  ingentis  acopuli  mo]e  connexaa  in  medio  Tyberis  alveo  sine 
miaerationia  respectu  mergere  juaait,  aed  undarum  gurgitea  dantes  gloriam 
Deo  ab  inlidelibua  denegatam  aanctaa  virgtnea  riparum  marginibua  incolumea 
restituunt.  Unde  satrapa  tanta  rerum  prodigia  obstupeacena  acribitur 
dixiaae,  '*  latse  aut  magica  arte  noa  auperanti  aut  virginitatia  in  eia  aanctitaa 
regnat."  Poatremo  capiialem  aortitn  sententiam  angelicia  evecttB  catenria 
cum  vexiUo  virginitatia  ad  coeli  aidera  acandunt. 

Of  Aldhelm's  poems,  the  JSnigmata  are  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable,  as  being  less  inflated  than  the  poem  in 
praise  of  virgins.  In  both  we  observe  many  attempts 
to  imitate  phrases  and  sentiments  of  the  classic  poets, 
and  a  frequent  recurrence  of  alliteration.  The  following  is 
the  Acrostic  Introduction  to  the  iEnigmata,  which  we 
have  been  enabled  by  means  of  the  early  MS,  in  the 
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British  Museum,  to  give  more  correctly  than  it  appears  in 
the  printed  editions.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first, 
or  last,  letter  of  each  line,  taken  in  order,  form  the  line, — 

Aldbelmus  cecinit  miUenis  vcrsibus  odas, 
which  is  interpreted  as  giving  the  number  of  lines  of  which 
the  iEnigmata  originally  consisted,  and  which  leaves  no 
doubt,  if  there  could  be  any,  as  to  the  correct  mode  of 
writing  the  poet's  name. 

Arbiter  lethereo  jugiter  qui  regmine  sceptra 
Luciiluumque  simul  coeli  regale  tribunal 
Dispouis,  moderans  stemiB  legibuB  illud  ; 
Horrida  nam  multans  torsiBti  membra  Behemothi 
Ex  alta  quondam  rueret  dum  luridus  arce, 
Limpida  diotanti  metrorum  carmina  prvsul 
Munera  nunc  largire,  rudis  quo  pandere  rerum 
Versibus  enigmata  queam  clandeatina  fatu. 
Sic  Deus  indignia  tua  gratia  dona  rependis, 
Castalidas  nymphas  non  clamo  cantibus  istuc, 
Examen  neque  spargebat  mihi  nectar  in  ore, 
Cinthi  sic  nnnquam  perluatro  cacumina,  sed  nee 
In  Parnasao  procubui,  nee  somnia  vidi. 
Nam  mihi  yersificum  poterit  Deua  addere  carmen, 
Inspirana  stolidae  pia  gratis  munera  menti. 
Tangit  si  mentem,  mox  landem  corda  rependunt 
Metrica ;  nam  Moysen  declarant  carmina  ratem 
Jamdudum  cecinisse  prisd  vexilla  trophni. 
Late  per  populos  inlustria,  qua  nitidus  sol 
Lustrat  ab  oceani  jam  toUens  gurgite  cephal, 
£t  psalmista  canens  metrorum  carmina  voce 
Natum  divino  promit  generamine  numen. 
In  coelis  prius  exortum,  quam  Lucifer  orbi 
Splendida  formatis  fudisset  lumina  sseclis. 
Verum  si  fuerint  bene  heec  aenigmata  venu, 
Explosis  penitus  nevis  et  rnsticitate, 
Ritu  dactilico  recte  decursa,  nee  error 
Sednxit  yana  specie  molimina  mentis, 
Incipiam  potiora;   sal  Deus  arida  verbi, 
Belligero  quondam  qui  vires  tradidit  lob, 
Viscera  perpetui  si  roris  repleat  haustu. 
Siccis  nam  laticum  duxisti  cantibus  amnes 
•  Olim,  cum  cuneus  transgresso  marmore  rubro 
Desertum  penetrat ;  cecinit  quod  carmine  David. 
Arce  poli  genitor,  servas  qui  sscula  cuncta, 
Solvere  jam  sceleram  noxas  dignare  nefandas. 
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Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  attributed  to  Aldbelm^  we 
have  now  no  remains.  He  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Psalms  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  but  the  translation 
published  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  in  1835,  has  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  might  be  looked  for  in  his  compositions. 

Editiont  of  Aldhelm. 

Aldhelmot  de  Virginitate  was  edited  by  Jac.  Faber,  4to,  Davent.  1619.  The 
MaigmBtti  were  printed  at  Basil  in  1557. 

S.  Aldhelmi,  Prisci  Occidentalium  Sazonum  Episcopi,  Poetica  Nonnulla. 
£  vetere  Mann  Scripto  Codice  per  R.  P.  Martinum  Delrio  sodetatis 
Jesu  Presbjrterum  ezscripta.  Cum  nonnullis  ejosdem  notulis.  12ino. 
Mogunt.  1601.  It  contains  in  reality  only  the  iEnigmata,  as  the  Mo- 
nosticha  are  wrongly  attributed  to  Aldhelm.  They  are  given,  as  it 
appears,  from  a  MS.  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Liege. 

Canisii  Antiquae  Lectiones,  tom.  V.  4to.  1608. — Ed.  Basnage,  fol.  Antw. 
17 S5,  tom.  1.  p.  709—762.  The  Metrical  Treatise  de  Laude  Virginum 
and  the  poem  de  Octo  Principalibus  Vitiis. 

Epistolse  S.  Bonifacii  Martyris,  .  .  .  per  Nicolaum  Serarium.  4to.  Mogunt. 
1629.  P.  54.  Letter  from  a  Scot,  or  Irishman,  to  Aldhelm ;  57.  Aid- 
helm  to  King  Geruntius ;  71.  Aldhelm  to  Osigegyth;  76.  .fidilwald 
to  Aldhelm. — These  epistles  were  reprinted  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the 
Bibliotheca  maxima  Vetrum  Patrum.  They  are  also  found  in  the  new 
edition  of  Boniface,  published  in  1789. 

Usher,  Veterum  Epistolarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dubl.  1632.  P.  35.  The  letter 
of  the  anonymous  Scot  to  Aldhelm  ;  p.  37.  Aldhelm  to  Eahfrid  on  his 
return  from  Ireland,  a  letter  which  begins  with  fifteen  consecutive  words 
each  commencing  with  the  letter  p. — 4to,  Herbome  Nassovicorum,  1696. 
The  same  letters  are  found  at  pp.  32,  35  of  this  edition.  A  more  accu- 
rate text  of  the  letter  to  Eahfrid  is  printed  in  Wharton's  Auctuarium  to 
Archb.  Usher's  Historia  Dogmatica,  4  to.  Lond.  1690,  p.  350. 

Maxima  Bibliotheca  Vetrum  Patrum,  tom.  xiii,  fol.  1677.  p.  I.  The  two 
pieces  reprinted  from  Canisius,  and  the  other  poems  reprinted  also  from 
Delrio.  They  had  also  been  printed  in  the  8th  vol.  of  the  Magna 
Bibliotheca  Veterum  Patrum,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Hagiographi. 

Bedae  Venerabilis  Opera  quaedam  Theologica et  Aldhelmi  Epis- 
copi Scirebumensis  Liber  de  Virginitate,  ex  Codice  antiqnissimo  emen- 
datus.  (by  Henry  Wharton)  4to.  Londini,  1693.  pp.  283—369.  The 
prose  treatise  de  Laudibus  Virginitatis,  from  early  MSS.  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Lambeth  and  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
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EGWIN. 

Egwin  of  Worcester  is  remarkable  as  the  first  English- 
man who  wrote  any  thing  like  an  autobiography ;  but  this 
was  only  an  account  of  his  pretended  visions.*  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known ;  he  was  a  native  of  the  district  of 
the  Hwiocas^  which  appears  to  have  coincided  nearly  with 
the  present  county  of  Worcester,  and  he  was  closely  allied 
by  blood  to  the  regal  line  of  Mercia.  We  are  told  by  his 
biographer  that  he  had  been  distinguished  for  his  piety 
from  the  early  years  of  childhood^  and  that  he  was  a 
favourite  councillor  of  Ethelred  king  of  Mercia,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  over  the  see  of  Worcester  on  the  death  of 
Oftfor  about  a.d.  692. 

Egwin  did  not  long  enjoy  his  bishopric  in  tranquillity. 
Serious  charges  against  him,  of  what  nature  we  are  not 
informed,  but  provoked,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  rigid  severity 
of  his  spiritual  government,  were  not  only  brought  before 
the  king,  but  they  reached  the  ears  of  the  pope,  who  called 
the  bishop  to  Rome  to  clear  himself  from  them.  The 
date  of  this  journey  is  unknown.  Egwin  travelled  with 
an  outward  show  of  extreme  humility ;  and  this^  with  a 
miracle  which  was  said  to  have  bepn  exhibited  in  his  be- 
half on  the  way,  appears  to  have  prevailed  more  than  the 
exculpations  he  had  to  ofier,  in  procuring  his  acquittal. 

*  The  life  of  Egwin,  compoBed  in  part  from  his  own  work,  is  preferred  in 
a  noble  MS.  of  the  tenth  centory,  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  E.  i.  fol.  S9,  r°— 33, 
T^.  It  has  one  or  two  words  glossed  in  Anglo-Saxon.  This  life  has  been 
attributed  to  Berctwald  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  never  been 
printed.  An  Abridgment  of  it,  written  apparently  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Mens.  Januar.  vol.  i.  p.  707,  and  had 
preriously  been  inserted  in  the  Nots  Legenda  Anglite  of  Capgrave.  Bede 
has  not  mentioned  Egwin's  name  ;  indeed  the  general  information  that  his« 
torian  gives  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  is  very  incomplete.  William 
of  Malmsbury  hat  a  brief  account  of  Egwhi,  da  Pontif.  p.  S84.  A  life  quoted 
by  Qodwin  (de  Prosul.)  appears  to  have  differed  from  those  just  mentioned. 
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Before  leaving  Mercia^  he  ordered  a  smith  to  make  for 
him  heavy  fetters  of  iron,  closed  with  locks,  "  such  as  they 
fixed  about  the  feet  of  horses,'^  and  having  locked  them 
on  his  bare  legs  as  instruments  of  penance,  he  threw  the 
key  into  the  river  Avon,  in  a  place  then  called  Hrudding- 
PooL*  Thus  equipped,  he  travelled  to  Dover,t  and  em- 
bai'ked  with  his  companions  in  a  small  vessel  which  con- 
veyed them  by  sea  to  Italy.  Whilst  he  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber  performing  his  devotions  and  offering  thanks  for 
his  safe  voyage,  his  fellow  attendants  had  caught  a  salmon, 
and,  when  it  was  opened  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  cooking, 
their  astonishment  was  great  at  finding  in  its  belly  the 
key  of  Egwin's  bonds.  It  appears  that  the  truth  of  this 
story  was  vouched  by  Egwin  himself;  it  was  soon  known 
throughout  Rome,  and  the  pope  received  the  English 
traveller  with  marked  distinction,  and  sent  him  home  with 
commendatory  letters  to  king  Ethelred,  who  restored  him 
with  honour  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  committed  to 
his  care  the  education  of  his  children. 

Egwin  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  abbey  of  Evesham,  the  site  of  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  was  a  wild  forest,  made 
dense  by  shrubs  and  brambles,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Homme  (cet'Homme).  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  large 
portion  of  whose  food  consisted  of  bacon,  the  forests  were 
esteemed  a  valuable  part  of  landed  property,  because 
they  afforded  subsistence  to  numerous  droves  of  swine ; 
and  Egwin  placed  this  estate,  which  had  been  given  to 

*  In  loco  qui  dicitur  Hrudding-p6l ...  in  flamine  qaod  didtar  AVena. 
MS.  Cotton.  Nero  E.  i.,  fol.  24,  v*'.  In  flnTium  Abdona  ▼ocatam,  Anglice 
Aven.  Life  in  Act.  Sanct.  p.  708. 

t  Perrexit  ad  oppidum  Dorovernensis  castelli.  MS.  Cotton,  fol.  34,  y**. 
A  Bimilar  expression  occurs  in  the  rubric  on  fol.  S3,  v**.  Quomodo  vir  [Dei] 
elect  us  [est  in]  episcopatum  et  subthronizatus  in  solio  Wygomensis  castelli. 
They  are  translations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  Dofra-ceaster  and  Wigra- 
ceaster. 
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him  by  king  Ethelred^  under  the  keeping  of  four  principal 
swineherds^  the  chief  of  whom^  named  Eoves^  seems  to 
have  resided  at  or  near  the  spot  on  which  the  abbey  was 
afterwards  founded,  for  from  him  it  took  the  name  of 
Eoyes-ham,  or  the  home  or  residence  of  Eoves.*  One 
day  a  favourite  sow,  wandering  into  the  thick  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  forest,  was  lost;  and  Eoves,  pre- 
senting himself  before  his  master  the  bishop,  declared  that 
in  searching  for  it,  after  forcing  his  way  with  great  labour 
through  almost  impervious  thickets,  he  came  to  an  open 
space  where  to  his  astonishment  he  beheld  three  maidens 
clad  in  heavenly  garments  and  singing  divine  music.  It 
was  probably  a  popular  legend  which  the  bishop  adopted 
to  serve  his  own  purposes ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  believed 
firmly  that  the  wild  woods  were  peopled  by  nymphs,  who 
according  to  old  legends  were  frequently  seen  in  triads. 
Egwin  however  declared  that  he  visited  the  spot  indicated 
by  his  swine-herd,  and  that  he  was  himself  favoured  with 
the  same  vision ;  and  he  intimated  his  belief  that  the  three 
personages  were  the  Virgin  Mary  and  two  angels,  and 
his  determination  to  found  a  monastery  in  this  part  of  the 
forest,  which  he  ordered  to  be  cleared  for  that  purpose.t 

*  MS.  CotUm.  fol.  86,  i^.  life  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  p.  708.  The  seal  of  the 
monastery,  engraved  in  the  second  vol.  of  the  new  edition  of  the  MonaitJoan^ 
and  in  the  Archseologia,  yoI.  zix.  pi.  ▼.  appears  by  the  language  to  have 
been  cut  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  and  represents  the  Swineherd  with  the 
following  inscription, 

*'  Eoves  her  wonede  ant  was  swon, 

For-H  men  depet  Ha  Eoriahom." 
'*  Eoves  here  dwelt  and  was  a  swain, 

Therefore  men  call  thia  EoTCsham." 

t  There  appears  to  be  some  reason  for  belienng  that  the  monastery  of 
Evesham,  like  many  others,  was  founded  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town.  William  of  Malmsbury  states  that  Egwin  found  the  remains 
of  an  older  church — locum  ilium,  quo  nunc  coenobium  Tisitur  ....  incultnm 
antea  et  spinetla  horridum,  sed  ecclesiolam  ab  antique  habentem,  ex  oper« 
forsitan  Britannonim.  W.  Maljnsb.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  p.  284. 
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These  events  appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  703,  a 
few  months  before  the  death  of  king  Ethelred,  whose  suc- 
cessor Coinred  (or  K^nred)  continued  to  show  the  same 
friendship  to  Egwin,  and  granted  him  lands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  towards  the  endowment  of  his  founda- 
tion. The  monastery  was  fimshed  before  709,  for  in  that 
year  Egwin  was  with  the  two  kings  Coinred  and  0£b  at 
Rome,  whither  he  went  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  charter  of 
privileges.*  His  stay  at  Rome  on  this  his  second  visit 
must  have  been  very  short ;  for  he  was  in  England  at  the 
time  of  Aldhelm's  death,  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the 
35th  of  May,  709.  After  his  return  he  read  the  papal 
charter  at  a  meeting  of  the  English  clergy  at  Alnecester, 
or  Aloester,  over  which  Berctwald  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury presided;  and  they  proceeded  thence  to  Eves- 
ham to  consecrate  the  church.  Egwin  tells  us  in  ex- 
press terms  that  Wilfred  of  York  was  present  at  this 
ceremony  ;t  which  therefore  we  can  hardly  place  later 
than  the  summer  of  709,  because  Wilfred  died  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  his  latter  years,  Egwin  resigned  his 
bishopric  and  retired  to  his  monastery.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  very  uncertain.  According  to  the  Life  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  it  occurred  about  720 ;  John  of  Tinmouth 
(the  compiler  of  the  collection  published  under  the  name 
of  Capgrave)  places  it  in  ^\^\  Bale  makes  it  716,  and 
Godwin  714.  Perhaps  the  date  given  by  John  of  Tinmouth 
is  the  most  probable.  The  day  of  his  death  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  with  greater  precision.  The  life  attri- 
buted to  Berctwald  says  that  he  died  on  the  3  Cal.  Jan. 
(the  30th  Dec.)  t 

*  The  charten  of  foundationy  the  authenticity  of  which  have  however 
been  donbtedi  are  printed  in  the  second  Yolume  of  the  Monaaticon. 
t  Life  in  the  Cotton.  MS.  fol.  27,  V. 

t  The  epitaph,  given  in  the  extract  printed  by  Godwin,  de  Priesul.  indicates 
the  day  of  his  death  in  the  following  lines^ 

Vita  migravit  com  soUs  per  Capricomnm 
Tertiofl  ac  dedmu  medfaum  cxifteret  ortiu. 
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It  wotdd  perhaps  be  impossible,  with  the  partial  infor- 
mation which  remains,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Egwin's 
character.  His  miracles  rest  on  his  own  testimony ;  and 
when  we  consider  his  story  of  a  key  carried  by  a  salmon 
from  the  Avon  to  the  Tiber,  his  pretended  vision  at  Eves- 
ham, and  his  own  assertion  that  the  death  of  Aldhelm  was 
also  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision,  we  can  hardly  acquit  him 
of  having  imposed  upon  his  contemporaries  by  a  series  of 
pious  frauds.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  at  Evesham  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  he  believed,  or  pretended^  that  he  was  favoured  with 
visions*  One  of  them,  given  at  length  in  Egwin's  own 
words  by  the  composer  of  his  life,  has  the  character  of  a 
moral  allegory,  in  which  he,  as  the  representative  of  hu- 
manity, is  exposed  to  the  various  temptations  of  the  world, 
represented  by  a  pagan  city,  which  he  overcomes  only  by 
divine  interference.  The  writer  of  the  shorter  life  has 
interpreted  this  allegory  literally;  and  has  so  entirely 
misunderstood  it,  as  to  turn  it  into,  or  confoimd  it  with, 
a  singularly  wild  legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
city  which  occupied  the  site  of  Alcester.* 

Bale  attributes  to  Egwin  three  works^  a  history  of 
the  Foundation  of  Evesham,  a  Book  of  Visions,  and 
a  life  of  Aldhelm.  The  latter,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now 
lost.  The  other  two  are  witiiout  doubt  tiie  same  as 
those  from  which  his  biographer  has  given  such  copious 
extracts  ;t  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Bale,  and  it  is  equally  uncertain 
whether  they  were  separate  books,  or  only  parts  of  one 
work.  From  the  extracts,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that 
the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Evesham  was  merely 

*  See  tlM  Life  In  the  Aete  Senctonxi&i  p.  710,  end  in  Capgraire. 
t  Egwin's  acconnt  of  his  own  actioiu  begins  tt  fol.  25,  r^  of  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.|  and  hia  vision  extends  from  fol.  2S,  y^.  to  fol.  31,  V*. 
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introductory  to  the  narrative  of  Egwin's  vi&dons;  and 
that  these  latter  were  in  truth  but  allegories  to  which  he 
attempted  to  give  weight  by  representing  them  as  revela- 
tions. Egwin's  own  account  of  the  vision  of  his  swine- 
herd Eoves  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  given  as  a 
specimen  of  his  work :  it  has  a  considerable  local  value^ 
as  a  curious  picture  of  the  times  at  a  very  remote  period}* 
and  it  is  inedited. 

Erat  MUI6  liiB  diebvi  lociu  qui  dicitur  Eoreahamm,  et  alio  nomine  nnn- 
cnpatnr  set  Homme»  frondoib  vMa  et  dentif  Tepribni  plenuii  qnem  ego 
leri  petltione  a  rege  JBMrtdo  Pei  andoo  adqniaiii.  Accepta  potestate 
Buper  pnedictam  silvam,  bis  binos  snbnlcos  inibi  conatitui,  principatum  eis 
coBcedentei,  dirimenB  in  qnatoor  partibns  eandem  aUvam,  aicut  qnondam 
Jndea  erat  tetrarcbia  dtrempta.  Nomina  tnbnloomm,  Bores  et  Ympa»  dno 
fratrea  Aieront,  Trottnc  et  Cornnc,  dao  fratrea  erant.  Primus  antenit  qui 
Eovea  dictus  est,  orientalem  plagam  accepit  in  dominationem ;  alter  Tero 
meridianam  ad  necessitatem  sni  domini  retinnit ;  tertina  deniqne  oeciden- 
talem  sub  sua  sagaci  tnitione  protezit ;  qvartns  igitor  borealem  nobili  cns- 
todia  ab  omni  hostis  incnrsione  senraTit.  Tile  autem  subnlcus  qui  super 
caeteros  eminebat  EoTes  appellatus  est,  ex  cujua  nominis  nuncupatione  locus 
nomen  suseepit,  hoc  est  Eoveshamm.  Cumque  regimen  a  me  illi  coUatum 
decenter  atqne  sollicite  serrassent,  contuli  unicuique  partem  porcorum  sicuti 
habebant  partes  silvae.  Contigit  quadam  die  cum  tempus  adesset  pasturi- 
endi,  ut  sus  illius  viri  qui  Eoves  dictus  est  clam  se  abderet  et  in  densis 
yepribus  illius  silvc  proiceret  pri^gnans  ignorante  custode.  At  ille  ezpec- 
tabat  biduo  vel  triduo,  cogitans  et  sperans  iUam  ad  se  more  solito  ▼enire, 
quod  nequaqnam  factum  est.  Constematus  vero  animo  flle  coepit  pallescere, 
tremere,  et  hac  iliac  discurrere,  sodales  querulods  Todbus  petere  ut  secum 
qumrerent  thesaurum  sui  domini  absoonditum.  Verebat  enim  me  Yehemen- 
ter  servus,  quasi  essem  austerus  homo  tollens  quod  non  contuli,  et  metens 
quod  non  seminayi.  Deinde  post  ezcursum  paucomm  diemm,  dum  iUe 
timoratus  undique  yias  perambulabat  non  bonas,  cemit  tandem  suam  pro* 
cedentem  e  silva  porcellam,  non  solam,  sed  quaternos  atque  temos  secum 
habens  porceUos.  Ille  autem  ab  oculis  omnem  glaucomiam  et  algemam 
ezpulsit,  qui  vocaWt  earn  sua  appellatione,  quae  audiens  Tocem  agnitamemi- 
nus  slbi  venit  gaudens  ad  ipsum,  cadens  ad  pedes,quam  moz  sui  suggere  coepe- 
runt.  Subulcus  vero  Isetus  est  efTectus  non  modica  laetitia  de  inventione  tanti 
thesauri,  qui  jurejurando  jurarit  quod  nequaquam  eum  amplius  sic  relinquere 
deberet,  Adveniente  identidem  tempore  pasturiendi,  sus  secrets  petirit  dulcia, 
que  ut  superius  dizi  progressa  est,  eundem  laterculum  quem  ante  habens, 
qui  omnes  albi  erant  ezceptis  auris  et  pedibus.    Tertio  quoque  tempore 

•  Cotton.  MS.  fol.  26,  f. 
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similiter  deLmit  yirnm,  qui  consternatiu  et  tnrbatui  spiritu  in  ftirorem  eit 
coiiTentui,  adTocans  sodos  condliom  quserit  ab  da,  qui  ei  penoaaenuit  nt 
qiUBreretBoUidte.  Turn  ille iter aapemm  arripuit,  none  susumnimc  iosumfnc) 
progrediens,  minime  invenire  potuit  qttod  qaaesiyit.  Cumque  perosa  via  in- 
▼alidum  lassabundnm  redderet  Yimm,  sompsit  dimicare  ille  impos  contra 
infortunium  nbi  proyentnm,qtti  abjecta  segnitie  et  recepta  yaletudine  tandem 
solUdtudine  ajnyata  invenit  quod  qusenvit,  suem  cum  suis  porcellis  viiii*" 
scilicet  jacentem  in  loco  nimis  spisso  yepribus*  Agnoscens  ilia  ilium  mire- 
que  ejus  Tocem  exbauriens,  Tenit  ad  eum,  Ille  autom  cum  hac  iliac  soUid- 
tos  emitteret  visus,  vidit  quod  did  mimm  est,  quandam  virginem  stantem  cum 
aliis  duabus  psallentem  et  librum  in  manu  perpulcbrum  tenentem.  Erat 
antem  tarn  spedosa  qunin  medituUio  stabat^  ut  non  solum  species  excel- 
leret  omnes  omnium  lirginum,  venun  etiam  ut  ipd  visum  est  pulchrior  erat 
quam  jttbar  Solaris  globi,  splendidior  liliist  rubicundior  rosis,  quam  pro  pul- 
cbritudine  non  audebat  respicere,  sed  Tocata  porcella  domi  redit,  et  vilico 
retnlit  quK  yidit.  Hie  autem  introduzit  ad  me  subukum,  qui  cadens  ad 
pedes  meos  subrigttur  ad  genua  mea,  quem  percontatus  sic  ad  eum  exorsns 
sum. 

EDDIUS  STEPHANUS. 
Concerning  this  person^  called  by  Bede  ^ddi^  but 
known  best  by  his  Latinized  name  Eddius/  very  little 
infonnation  has  come  down  to  us,  farther  than  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Wilfred,  who  invited  him 
from  Kent  to  instruct  the  churches  of  Northumbria  in 
the  Romish  method  of  chanting.f  Bale  and  Pits,  on  no 
other  authority  than  the  statement  of  Bede  that  he 
was  brought  from  Kent,  call  him  a  monk  of  Canterbury, 
From  his  own  narrative,  it  appears  that  he  was  present 
with  his  patron  at  the  coimcil  of  Eastrefeld,j:  and  that  he 
never  quitted  him  during  his  subsequent  troubles.  He 
was  with  him  at  Rome  from  693  to  705,  when  they  re- 
turned to  England,  and  Eddius  seems  to  have  become  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon.  After  Wilfred's  death 
(709),  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Tatbert 

*  Tanner  and  others  caU  him  Heddius  Stephanus.  In  the  orthography 
of  the  MSS.  the  A  is  omitted  or  added  without  any  role,  either  capriciously 
or  inattentively.    Bede  gives  ^ddi,  not  Hsddi. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  3. 

t  See  pp.  180, 181,  of  the  present  Tolame« 
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abbot  of  Riponj  and  Aoca  bitbop  of  Dorbam^  and  at  tbeir 

jofait  request,  as  be  teDs  us  in  bis  preface^  be  wrote  bis 

aocQunt  of  WUfined'a  Ufe«    He  is  said  to  bave  died  about 

the  year  790. 

Bale  says  tbat  Eddius  wrote  lives  of  Eanbert  and  Tun- 

bert,  but  no  such  books  are  now  known  to  eziat  Few  works, 

independent  of  Bede*s  History,  tbrow  so  mucb  ligbton  tbe 

history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  as  his  Ufe 

of  Wilfreds  wbidi  is  also  written  in  a  style  superior  to 

tbat  of  most  of  bis  contemporaries.     We  bave  already 

had  occasion  to  give  many  short  extracts  firom  this  work  s 

tbe  following  aocount  of  tbe  state  of  tbe  church  of  York 

when  Wilfred  was  first  made  bishop,  will  perhaps  help  to 

give  an  idea  of  its  character.  (Vit.  Wilf.  p.  59,) 

Igitar  lupradicto  r^fs  r«s>Mnte,  1mbI«  memoiiie  WfllHdo  epiicopo  metro- 
politanQ  J^bgracw  ciTUatU  oonatitato,  banlicse  oratorii  Dei,  in  ea  civit«te  a 
■aneto  FftuUno  epiacopo  in  diebus  olim  Eadwini  Cbristianisrimi  regis  primo 
fwdMKttd^oat«]>9o»ofli«iaaemkttteliqpadeaemi»ebaiit.  Namevhum 
antiquata  tecU  diatiUatyUa,  feoestriBciiie  apertie,  avibus  nidificantibiia  intro 
et  foraa  Tolitantibas,  et  parietes  incnlte,  omni  spnrcitia  imbriam  et  avium 
borribilei  manebant.  Videns  itaqne  h«e  omnia  sanctns  pontilbz  noater,  ae- 
cmdnBa  pv^phatam  Panielam, « borniit  qpliitna  ^9Mf*  is  eo  quad  domua  W 
et  orationia  quasi  spelimcaiii  latronum  fkctam  t^ovit  i  et  moz  jnxta  Yolon- 
tatem  Dei  emendare  excogitavit,  primum  cnlmina  corrupta  tecti  renovangf 
artttciQaa  plwnbo  puro  tegenat  par  taeafcraa  intraitum  tmhrn  el  imbmaa 
▼itro  probibut,  par  €^od  tamen  iniro  Iwnern  radiebat*  Parietea  qnoqua 
lavana,  secandom  propbetam, '  super  nivem  dealbavit ; '  earn  enim  non  so- 
lum domam  Dei  et  altare  in  Taria  snpellectili  yaaorum  intas  omaTit,  Teram 
etiam  dafcria  midta  torritoiia  pco  ]?ieo  adapNa»  tarvanit  ofib«s  paiqpertstena 
difHansy  copiose  ditayit.  Tone  sententta  Dei  de  Samnele  et  onuiibos  Sanctis 
in  eo  implebatur,  '  qui,'  inquit,  '  me  bonorificat^  bonoriiicabo  earn  ; '  erat 
enite  Qeo  et  omni  popvlo  earns  et  bonorabilis. 

Sditiont  qfthe  Lift  qf  Wll/Hd. 
Acta  Sanetonm  Ovdinia  S.  Benadicftt.    Ssscntam  hr.  para  i.  I6L   Lut.  Paris. 

1677.  Appendix,  p.  672--72S.  Printed  from  tba  Cottonian  MS.  Vespaa. 

D.  VI.,  of  wbich  a  Transcript  was  sent  to  Mabilion  by  Tbomas  Gfaie. 
Historifs  Britannkie,  SaMsloa,  Aa«^Danioss»  Soiiptoisa  XV Opera 

TbMM  GiJiB^Tb.  Pc.  FoL  Qnsm.  1^1.  pp.  40-*ao.  Tha  text  iapivTad 

byaMS.  atSaliflbury. 
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JOHN  OF  BEVERLEY. 

JoHN^  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Beverley, 
was^  like  many  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  of  his  age, 
descended  from  a  very  noble  Northumbrian  family.*  He 
was  bom  at  Harpham  in  Yorkshire,  near  Driffield,  the 
burial  place  of  the  pious  and  learned  King  Aldfrid ;  and 
he  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  received  his  first  in- 
structions under  the  abbess  Hilda.t  Immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Theodore  in  England,  John  was  sent  to 
Kent,  and  there  pursued  his  studies  with  zeal  during 
several  years.  When  he  returned  to  Northumberland, 
his  first  care  was  to  visit  Whitby ;  but  Hilda  was  then 
dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  680  by  Elfleda  the 
daughter  of  King  Oswiu,  and  after  a  brief  stay  there,  John 
wandered  about  for  some  time  instructing  the  people  by 
his  preaching  and  encouraging  them  by  his  pious  example. 
He  next  opened  a  school,  and  taught  with  great  success, 
his  reputation  for  learning  having  brought  together  many 
scholars,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Bede,  who  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  his  hand.} 

*  Bede  giyes  an  account  of  John  of  Beverley  and  his  mirades  in  fala  His<- 
tory,  v.  2 — 6.  A  life  of  him  was  written  by  Folcard,  or  Folchard,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  monk  of  the  eleventh  eentory,  which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctortun 
Mail,  tom.  ii.  p.  168.  An  abridged  copy  of  this  life,  with  another  brief 
anonymous  life,  will  be  found  in  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Leland, 
in  his  Collectanea,  has  given  extracts  from  another  anonymous  life,  which, 
like  that  ascribed  to  Asketyll,  appears  to  be  no  longer  extant.  All  these 
lives  are  based  more  or  less  on  the  account  given  by  Bede.  A  few  notices 
will  also  be  found  in  the  northern  historians  Simeon  of  Durham  and 
Richard  of  Hexham. 

t  Bede  and  the  biographers  now  extant  do  not  mention  this  ciroumstance, 
but  Leiand  and  Bale  may  have  taken  it  from  some  of  the  authorities  now  lost. 

t  Litterarum  enim  aflluenti  imbutus  copia,  in  dooendis  discipulis  suis 
Bolerti  instabat  vigUantia;  inter  quos  Bedam,  &c.  FolcwdaSi  p.  169.  See 
also  Bede's  own  dedasatioiiy  at  the  end  of  hit  History. 
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In  the  year  685,  or  686,  a  short  time  before  Wilfred's 
return  from  his  first  exile,  John  had  succeeded  Eata  as 
bishop  of  Hexham;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his 
see,  when  that  of  York  was  restored  to  its  ancient  integ- 
rity. When,  in  692,  Wilfred  was  again  deprived,  John 
returned  to  Hexham,  and  continued  to  preside  over  that 
diocese  until  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  York, 
on  the  death  of  Bosa,  which  appears  to  have  occurred 
about  the  time  when  Wilfred  finally  returned  to  Northum- 
berland to  occupy  the  bishopric  of  Hexham.*  This  was 
in  the  year  705,  the  same  in  which  Osred  ascended 
the  throne.  Folcard  relates  that  at  a  synod  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles  of  Northumbria,  over  which  king  Osred  pre^ 
sided,  and  in  which  were  promulgated  many  salutary  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  church,  the  bishop  John  feasted 
that  monarch  and  his  court  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence.f 

Various  circumstances  mentioned  by  his  biographers, 
show  John's  inclination  for  a  life  of  soUtude.  Before  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Hexham,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
possession  of  a  hermitage  at  Hameshalg  in  Northumber- 
land. While  he  held  that  bishopric,  he  frequently  retired 
to  an  oratory  on  a  solitary  hill  named  Emeshow  (or  the 
Eagle's  mount),  not  far  from  Hexham,  amid  the  forest  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tyne.t    After  his  elevation  to  the 

*  In  Sterenson's  edition  of  Bede,  the  date  686  ia  placed  in  the  margin 
of  the  chapter  which  relates  this  event,  probably  by  a  mere  oversight.  In 
ch.  6.  Bede,  who  gives  the  date  of  hia  resignation  of  York  in  718,  says, 
"  mansit  antem  in  episcopatu  annos  triginta  tres.  This  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  include  the  period  from  his  first  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hex- 
ham to  his  resignation  of  that  of  York,  and,  if  we  suppose  that  Bede 
meant  that  he  had  just  completed  that  number  of  years,  would  fix  the  former 
event  in  686.  But  Folcard  states  the  period  just  mentioned  to  have  been 
thirty-three  years  eight  months  and  thirteen  days,  which  would  carry  back 
his  first  appointment  to  the  see  of  Hexham  to  the  year  685. 

t  Folcard,  p.  171. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  3.  Fblcard,  p.  169.  Richard  of  Hexham,  ap.  Twisden, 
coL  991*    Chron*  Th.  Stubbs,  ib.  ool.  169S« 
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see  of  Tork^  he  chose  for  the  place  of  his  retirement  the 
wild  region  bordering  on  the  river  HuU^  which  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Dera-wuda^  the  wood  of  the  Deras 
or  Deiri  (in-Dera-vuda^  Bede) ;  the  extreme  solitude  of 
the  spot  which  he  selected  for  the  site  of  his  small  monas- 
tery is  proved  by  the  name  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
known,  Beofor-leag,  or  the  lea  of  beavers,  now  Beverley,* 
Over  this  monastery,  which  he  often  visited,  John  placed 
his  friend  and  deacon  Bercthun;  and  when  he  felt  the 
approach  of  old  age,  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  in  718, 
and  retired  thither  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace.  He  died  there  in  721 ;  according  to  the  old  chro- 
niclers, on  the  seventh  day  of  May. 

In  England,  during  many  centuries,  the  name  of  John  of 
Beverley  was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  and  the  fame 
of  his  pretended  miracles  was  very  widely  spread.  The 
cry  of  St.  John,  nearly  as  frequently  as  that  of  St  George, 
particularly  in  the  Scottish  wars,  gave  courage  to  the 
soldier  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Bede  has  inserted  in  his 
history  an  account  of  some  of  John's  miracles  which  he 
had  learnt  from  the  abbot  Bercthun,  several  of  which  may 
be  explained  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  restoring  speech 
to  a  dumb  man,  which  he  effected  by  patiently  teaching 
him  first  to  articulate  simple  sounds,  and  then  gradually 
practising  him  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  their  combinations  in  words.f  Another  of 
these  miracles  affords  us  a  curious  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
science  which  was  taught  in  Theodore's  school.  One  day 
John  entered  the  nunnery  of  Wetadun  (supposed  to  be 
Watton  in  Yorkshire),  where  the  abbess  called  him  to  visit 
a  sister  in  whom  the  operation  of  bleeding  bad  been  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  symptoms.  When  he  was  informed 
that  she  had  been  bled  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  moon,  he 

•  Bede,  H.  B.  v.  3,  6.  f  Be4e,  H.  E.  v.  9. 
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blamed  the  abbess  severely  for  her  ignoranoe ;  for^  said  he, 
^^  I  remember  that  archbishop  Theodore  of  blessed  memory 
said  that  bleeding  was  very  dangerous  at  that  time,  when 
both  the  light  of  the  moon  and  the  flood  of  the  ocean  are 
on  the  increase/'^ 

Although  there  is  no  work  now  extant  bearing  his 
name^  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  John  of  Beverley 
was  an  author.  Of  his  learning  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Bale  attributes  to  him  Homilies  and  Epistles* 


CEOLFRID. 

Ceolfrid,  or  CeoMrith,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of 
Benedict  Biscop,  was  bom  about  the  year  642,  and  was 
probably  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.t  He 
is  first  mentioned  in  674,  as  aiding  Benedict  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  abbey  of  Wearmouth ;  and  about  the  year  687 
he  accompanied  him  to  Rome.  A  little  later  (about  681) 
Benedict  made  him  abbot  of  his  smaller  monastery  at 
Yarrow;  in  685,  he  again  took  him  with  him  to  Rome ; 
and  on  his  death-bed^  in  690^  he  appointed  him  to  succeed 
as  abbot  of  Wearmouth.  J 

Ceolfrid  was  an  active,  learned,  and  zealous  man^  and 
worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Benedict  Biscop.  He  in- 
creased the  library  which  had  been  formed  by  his  prede- 
cessor; and  enriched  the  monastery,  by  obtaining  from 

*  Multom  indpienter  et  indocte  fecistis  in  luna  quarta  phlebotomando. 
Memini  enim  beatae  memoris  Theodorum  archiepiscopum  dicere,  quia  peri- 
cnloBa  sit  wtis  iOrng  temporit  pUebotomis,  qua^o  et  Inmea  hum  et  rbesina 
ocean!  in  cremento  est.     Bede»  H.  £.  v.  3. 

t  The  chief  and  almost  onlj  authority  for  the  life  of  Ceolfrid  is  his  dis- 
ciple Bede,  who  has  given  an  account  of  him  in  his  History  of  the  Abbots 
of  Wearmouth,  a«d  a  few  slighter  notices  in  his  EocleaiMtieal  History.  The 
Life  in  Capgrave,  Nova  Legenda  Anglise,  folL  Ix— lxii»  is  entirely  taken 
from  Bede. 

t  See  the  aceoont  of  BeiKodMit  Bi«cop,  in  the  premit  volume. 
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King  Aldfrid  a  grant  of  lands  on  the  river  ^^  Fresca/'  which 
were  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  estate  nearer  the  monas- 
tery^ at  a  place  then  named  Sambuoe.*  By  some  monks 
whom  he  sent  to  Rome,  Ceolfirid  obtained  firom  pope  Ser- 
gins  a  new  charter  of  privfleges  for  the  monastery,  or  rather 
a  renewal  of  those  which  had  been  given  to  Benedict  by 
pope  Agatho.  Geolfrid  continued  to  preside  over  the 
two  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow  during 
twenty-six  years^f  and  he  appears  to  have  occupied  him- 
self exclusively  with  his  monks,  in  study  and  teaching. 
The  celebrity  of  his  school,  in  which  Bede  imbibed  his 
great  learning,  was  very  extensive ;  and  in  701,  the  pope 
sent  a  messenger  to  invite  one  of  his  monks  to  advise  with 
him  in  deciding  certain  ecoleaiaatical  questions  of  great 
difficulty-^  A  few  years  afterwards^  (about  a«]>.  710) 
Cedfrid's  advice  was  sought  by  Naitan  king  of  Ae  Picta, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish  practice  con- 
cerning Easter  and  the  tonsure;  and^  at  the  earnest  scdi- 
dtation  of  that  prince,  he  sent  him  a  letter  siting  forth 
the  arguments  on  whidi  this  was  founded,  and^  ak>ng 
with  it>  architects  to  build  a  stone  church  after  the  Roman 
atyle«§    The  letter  has  been  preserved  by  Bede. 

When  age  and  sickness  announced  to  Geolfrid  the 
near  approach  of  death,  he  was  suddenly  seiaed  with 
the  desire  of  ending  his  days  in  the  apostolical  city. 
Bede,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  actors  in  it,  describes 
the  scene  of  parting  with  pathetic  minuteness.  The  monks 
urged  him  to  stay,  for  they  saw  that  he  wanted  strength 
for  so  long  a  journey,  and  they  feared  that  he  would  die 
on  the  way.    But  their  effiurta  were  vain;  and  on  Thurs- 

♦  Bede»  Hirt.  Ab.  Wir.  p,  47. 
t  Bede,  ib.  p.  56. 

t  See  a  sore  particular  account  of  this  letter  iu  the  life  of  Bede. 
§  Sed  et  architectoB  nbi  mltti  petiit,  qui  juzta  morem  Romanorum  eccle- 
liiaado  lapideiAg^ltipilai  lM«wrt.    ]Mi,li»BtT.!91. 
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day  the  fourth  day  of  June  (716)^  immediately  after  the 
first  religious  service  of  the  day  had  been  performed, 
Ceolfrid  prepared  for  his  departure,  amid  the  lamentations 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  passed  so  many  tranquil 
years.    The  monks,  about  six  hundred  in  number,  were 
assembled  in  the  church  at  Wearmouth,  and  Ceolfrid, 
after  having  prayed,  stood  by  the  altar,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  censer  with  burning  incense,  and  gave  them  his 
peace*    They  then  left  the  church  and  moved  towards 
the  shore,  their  chaunts  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
loud  sobs.    When  they  came  to  the  dormitory,  Ceolfrid 
entered  the  oratory  of  St.  Laurence,  which  stood  there, 
and  delivered  his  last  admonition,  urging  the  monks  to  per- 
severe in  brotherly  love,  to  keep  strict  disdpline,  and  to  be 
constant  in  their  duties  to  God ;  and  he  ended  by  request- 
ing their  prayers  for  himself.    On  the  bank  of  the  river 
Tyne  he  gave  them  severally  the  kiss  of  peace ;  and  they 
then  fell  on  their  knees  and  received  his  blessing.    He 
was  accompanied  across  the  river  by  the  deacons  of  the 
churchy  bearing  lighted  tapers  and  the  cross  of  gold. 
When  he  reached  the  opposite  shore,  he  reverenced  the 
cross,  and  then  mounted  the  horse  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  the  place  of  embarkation.     On  their  return  to 
Wearmouth  the  first  care  of  the  monks  was  the  election 
of  a  successor;  and  their  new  abbot,  named  Hwetbert, 
was  immediately  dispatched  with  a  few  of  the  brethren  to 
see  Ceolfrid  for  the  last  time.    They  found  him  on  the 
coast,    waiting    for   a    ship;    and  when    Hwetbert  ac- 
quainted him  with  what  had  passed  since  his  departure 
from  amongst  them,  he  approved  their  choice  and  con-^ 
finned  the  election,  and  then  received  from  the  new  abbot 
a  commendatory  letter  to  pope  Gregory.* 
The  apprehensions  of  the  monks  were  soon  verified ;  for, 
*  Bede,  Uiit.  Ab.  Wir.  pp.  4a— 52. 
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after  journeying  slowly  through  France^  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  city  of  Langres  (Lingonas)  in  the  diocese 
of  Lyons,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  Ceolfrid  became  suddenly  so  feeble  that  his  attend- 
ants were  obliged  to  halt  in  the  midst  of  the  fields,  where 
he  died  almost  immediately.  His  body  was  deposited  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Twin  Martyrs  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  that  city;  and  his  companions  returned  to  England 
to  bear  the  tidings  to  his  friends.  Bede,  who  gives 
the  date  of  Ceolfiid's  death,  tells  us  that  he  was  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  that  he  had  been  forty- 
seven  years  a  presbyter  and  thirty-five  years  an  abbot,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  period  during  which  he  presided 
only  over  the  monastery  of  Yarrow.*  His  bones  were 
afterwards  removed  from  Langres  and  carried  to  Wear- 
mouth  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Danes  who  reduced  that  monastery  to  ruins,  they 
were  again  taken  up  by  the  monks,  and,  with  those  of  the 
abbess  Hilda,  finally  deposited  at  Glastonbury.f 

Ceolfrid  would  merit  a  place  among  the  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  if  he  had  written  nothing  but  the  letter,  or  tract,  on 
the  observance  of  Saster,addressed  to  thekingof  thePicts^ 
It  is  distinguished  by  clearness  of  style,  and  remarkable 
vigour  and  perspicuity,  if  we  consider  that  the  writer  was 
then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  Bale  attributes  to  Ceolfrid, 
Homilies,  Epistles,  and  other  works,  amongst  which  one, 
he  says,  treated  De  sua  peregrinatione.  Little  credit 
however  can  be  given  to  this  statement,  as  Bale  had  evi- 
dently not  seen  the  books  he  describes. 

*  Bede,  ib.  p.  56,  and  in  his  book  De  sex  eetatibuB  Mimdi,  p.  117.  (Opera, 
Col.  1688,  vol.  ii.) 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  22. 

t  This  tract  forms  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  printed,  from  Bede,  in  Capgrave's  life  of 
Ceolfrid,  Lnd  in  other  works. 
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EGBERT. 

The  name  of  Egbert^  or^  in  its  more  ancient  form^ 
Ecgberct,  was  common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons^  and  was 
borne  by  several  persons  who  ranked  high  in  literature  and 
science.  The  one  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak  was  born 
of  a  noble  family^*  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  district  of  the  South  Saxons^f  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  not  converted  to  Christianity  till  long  after 
the  period  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  the  year  639. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  Anglo-Saxons  who,  in  the  time 
of  Finan  and  Colman  (651 — 664),  went  to  Ireland  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life;  and  Egbert  with  his  friendi£dilhun 
entered  the  monastery  of  Rathmelsigi,  said  to  be  the  modem 
Mellifont  in  the  county  of  Meath.  They  were  in  this 
house  in  664,  when  the  great  pestilence,  which  carried  off 
so  many  distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  England,  ravaged 
the  sister  island,  and  drove  the  monks  of  Rathmelsi^  from 
their  dwelling.  Egbert  and  his  friend,  both  sick  of  the 
plague,  were  left  to  their  fate,  and,  as  death  approached, 
the  reflections  of  the  former  were  turned  towards  the 
errors  of  his  youth.  Suddenly,  perhaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium, 
he  crept  from  the  infirmary  into  the  open  air,  and  there, 
seized  with  compunction  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  prayed  with  fervency  that  God  would 
spare  him  long  enough  to  atone  for  them  by  penitence 

*  Duo  juvenes  magnse  indolii  de  nobilibus  Anglomm,  JSdiU&mi  et  Ecg- 
bert.  Bede,  H.  S.  iii,  37. 
t  See  Tanner,  Bibliotliec«  Angl.  Hib. 
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and  good  works^  and  made  a  vow  that  be  would  remain 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  an  exile  from  his  native  land^ 
that  he  would  daily  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Psalter,  and 
that  he  would  entirely  abstain  from  food  one  day  every 
week.  Refreshed  in  mind  and  body  by  this  act  of  devo- 
tion,  Egbert  returned  to  his  bed,  and  again  laid  himself 
down  to  seek  repose.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  iBdiDiun 
awoke  from  a  quiet  slumber,  and,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, said,  *'  O  brother  Egbert !  what  hast  thou  been 
doing?  I  expected  we  should  enter  together  the  life  ever- 
lasting ;  but  now  know  that  thy  prayer  has  been  granted, 
and  I  go  alone  \"  The  night  following  iEdilhun  expired. 
Such  is  the  story  which  Bede  repeats  from  the  relation  of 
one  who  had  heard  it  from  Egbert's  mouth.^  The  latter 
recovered,  was  received  into  the  sacerdotal  order,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  great  humility  and 
piety. 

Egbert  remained  in  Ireland  forty-two  years  after  the 
event  above  mentioned.  Alcuin  calls  him  abishop;t  but 
the  manner  in  which  Bede  speaks  of  him  makes  it  very 
improbable  that  he  ever  attained  that  dignity.  About  the 
year  689,  conscious  of  the  little  utility  of  the  solitary  life  he 
was  then  leading  among  the  Irish,  Egbert  was  seized  with 
the  desire  of  visiting  Germany  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  imconverted  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family. 
But  when  he  had  selected  his  companions,  and  every  thing 
was  ready  for  their  departure,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish 
the  project  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  one  of  his 
friends,  who  asserted  that  the  holy  abbot  Boisil  had  twice 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  declared  to  him  that  it 

*  Bede»  H.  E.  ▼»  S7.  Sicut  mihi  raferebat  qvidam  yertmnimiu  et  venfl- 
randflB  canitid  pretbyter,  qui  se  hiec  ab  ipfo  andisae  perhibebat. 

t  Beatiiaimi  patris  et  epiicopi  EgbertI,  qui  cognomento  Sanctiu  vocaba- 
tur.  Alciiiii.  Vit.  Willibrordi,  lib.  i,  c.  4. 
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was  God's  wiU  that  Egbert  should  remain  in  Irehtnd^  as 
he  was  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  converting  the 
monks  of  lona  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Egbert,  reluc- 
tantly, as  we  are  told,  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  Wic- 
bert,  one  of  his  companions,  proceeded  to  Germany,  but 
soon  returned  without  any  success ;  and  Egbert,  still  un- 
willing to  relinquish  the  hope  of  converting  his  German 
brethren,  was  shortly  afterwards  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  mission  of  Wilbrord.* 

A  long  period  transpired  before  Egbert,  perhaps  dis- 
couraged by  the  failure  of  Adamnan,  effected  the  object  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  reUnguished  the  mission  to  Ger- 
many. According  to  Bede,  he  went  to  lona  in  JIG,  when 
he  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  Whether  he  had  pre- 
viously taken  steps  to  persuade  the  monks  of  that  island 
to  accept  the  rules  which  they  had  so  long  opposed,  we 
are  not  informed;  but  it  appears  certain  from  the  ac- 
count given  by  Bede  that  a  large  party  among  them  were 
prepared  to  receive  him,  and  we  learn  from  another  source,t 
that  in  the  following  year  (717)  those  who  still  remained 
obstinate  were  banished  from  the  island  by  Naiton  king 
of  the  Picts.  Egbert  remained  thirteen  years  in  lona, 
and  died  on  Easter.day,  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  7^9, 
immediately  after  he  had  performed  the  service  allotted  to 
that  festival  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  establishing  there. 
He  had  then  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety  years4 

•  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  9. 

t  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  quoted  by  Usher,  Primord.  p.  703. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  2S ;  and  De  Sex  ^tat.  Mnndi,  p.  117  (Opera,  torn.  ii.). 
In  the  latter  passage,  Bede  says  that  Egbert  couTerted  many  districts  of 
Ireland,  by  his  preaching,  to  the  regulations  of  the  church  of  Rome  on  the 
subject  of  Easter,  plurimas  Scoticse  gentis  proTincias  ad  canonicam  paschalis 
temporis  observantiam,  a  qua  diutius  aberraverant,  pia  pnedicatione  con- 
vertit. 
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We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  Egbert  was  an  author; 
but  the  important  part  which  he  acted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  time  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  his 
otherwise  doubtful  claim  to  a  place  among  the  literary 
Anglo-Saxons.  Leland  attributes  to  him  a  work  De 
Observatiane  Paschali ;  and  Bale  adds  to  this  a  treatise 
De  Ritibus  Catliolicorum^  and  ^^  conciones  varias." 


EADFRITH,  TOBIAS,  AND  BERCTWALD. 

Thrbe  prelates  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
whose  claims  to  a  literary  reputation  are  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, are  generally  included  in  the  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  Eadfrith,  Tobias,  and  Berctwald. 

Eadfrith  was  bishop  of  the  ancient  see  of  Lindisfarne 
(afterwards  removed  to  Durham),  from  698  to  721.  Very 
little  is  known  of  this  prelate :  Bale,  Godwin,  and  others, 
have  confounded  him  with  Egbert  archbishop  of  York,  to 
whom  Bede  addressed  his  letter  on  the  episcopal  duties, 
and  not,  as  they  suppose,  to  the  bishop  of  Lindisfarne. 
By  similar  misinterpretations,  Eadfrith  has  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  lists  of  early  translators  of  the  Bible. 
Although  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
we  know  that  Eadfrith  was  a  friend  of  Bede,  who  dedica- 
ted to  him  his  prose  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten at  his  request.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Eahfrid 
to  whom  Aldhelm  dedicates  one  of  his  letters,  and  con- 
sequently he  had  visited  Ireland,  perhaps  before  the  period 
of  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne.  If  we  have 
no  reason  for  believing  that  Eadfrith  was  an  author,  we 
have  a  noble  monument  of  his  taste  for  letters  in  the  mag- 
nificent manuscript  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Gospels  written 
with  his  own  hand  at  Lindisfarne,  and  preserved  in  the 
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Cottonian  Library,  where  it  bears  the  shelf-mark  Nero, 
D.  IV.  This  manuscript,  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Durham  Book,  will  be  described  in  the 
account  of  Aldred,  who  was  the  author  of  the  interlinear 
translation  in  Anglo-Saxon  which  accompanies  it. 

Of  Tobias,  who  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Rochester 
by  archbishop  Berctwald  about  the  year  693,  we  know 
very  little.  He  was  instructed  by  Theodore  and  Adrian, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Bede 
speaks  on  two  occasions  of  his  profound  knowlege  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Saxon  languages,  in  words  which  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  despise  the  study  of  the 
Uterary  antiquities  of  his  native  land.*  In  694,  the  year 
after  his  election  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  he  was  present 
at  the  council  or  synod  of  Bacanfeld  (Beaconsiield),  where 
Witred  king  of  Kent  promised  to  preserve  the  liberties 
and  immunities  of  the  monasteries  and  churches.f  He 
died  in  726.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  man  of  so  much  reputation  for  learning  in  that  age  must 
have  been  an  author;  yet  no  ancient  writer  mentions  any 
of  his  books,  and  nothing  now  remains  bearing  his  name. 
Bale  attributes  to  him,  as  he  does  to  many  supposititious 
writers,  *^  Homilies  and  Epistles ;  ^'  and  he  speaks  very 
positively  of  the  existence  of  works  written  by  Tobias, 
which,  he  says,  were  composed  ''with  the  elegance  of 
Demosthenes !  '^  J 

Berctwald,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  some  writers,§  Brith- 
wald,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Wilfred  as 

*  Tobiam  .  .  .  Tirum  Latina,  Gneca,  et  Saxonica  lingoa  atque  eruditione 
multipliciter  instructum.    Bede,  H.  £.  y.  3.     Conf.  H.  E.  t.  33. 

t  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i.  330. 

t  Perpauca  tamen  habentur  ejus  acripta,  sed  Demosthenico  lepore  ex- 
coito.    Bale,  De  Scrip.  Maj.  Brit.  p.  90. 

§  Godwin,  de  Episc.  The  latter  is  simply  &  more  modernised  form  of 
the  other  :  both  signify  bright'wood. 
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the  successor  of  Theodore,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-eight  years  and  six  months^  if  we  count  from  the 
time  of  his  election.  By  a  comparison  of  the  different 
dates  connected  with  his  life^  we  arrive  naturally  at  the 
conclusion  that  Berctwald  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  a 
monk  at  Glastonbury ;  but  it  may  be  stated  with  more 
certainty  that  he  was  made  abbot  of  Reculver  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  679,  when  his  name  occurs  in  a  grant 
to  that  monastery  of  which  the  original  charter  is  still  pre- 
served.* He  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the 
first  day  of  July  692,  and  was  ordained  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  in  the  following  year,  by  Godwin  the 
Prankish  bishop  of  Lyons.  He  died,  according  to  Bede, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  731,  at  a  very  advanced 
age  (longa  consumtus  cetate).t  The  historian  just  men- 
tioned describes  Berctwald  as  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
scriptures  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  institutes, 
though  far  inferior  to  his  predecessor  Theodore.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  life  of  Egwin  of 
Worcester  described  on  a  former  occasion;};  but  this  is 
rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  circumstance  that  an 
event  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tract  which 
occurred  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  however  possible 
that  the  passage  containing  this  allusion  may  be  an  inter- 
polation. 

*  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  8.  and  Mr.  StoTenson's  note.     The  charter  is  pre- 
aerved  among  the  Cottonian  Mannscripta,  Aug.  II,  9, 
t  Bede,  H.E.T.  83. 
t  See  p.  S23,  of  the  present  Tolnme. 
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TATWINE. 

Bebctwald  was  succeeded  by  Tatwine,*  a  native  of 
Merda,  and  monk  of  Briudnn  (Breodone,  in  Worcester- 
sliire)^  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  ''  re- 
ligion and  prudence  '^  and  by  his  solid  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures.  He  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  731,  being  then  probably 
an  old  man,  and  was  in  possession  of  that  see  when  Bede 
concluded  his  history .f  During  his  short  prelacy,  there 
arose  a  dispute  between  the  sees  of  York  and  Canterbury 
for  the  primacy,  which  was  decided  by  pope  Gregory  III. 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  Tatwine,  who  had  gone  in 
person  to  Rome  to  support  the  claim  of  his  see,  received 
the  pallium  from  the  pope's  hands.t  Tatwine  died  in 
734,  according  to  some  old  authorities  on  the  thirtieth  of 
July.§ 

Tatwine  must  be  considered  as  the  second  in  point  of 
date  of  the  Anglo -Latin  poets.  His  small  book  of  ^nig- 
mata,  in  Latin  hexameters,  is  still  preserved,||  but  has  not 
been  printed,  although  it  is  quite  worthy  to  be  placed  by 

*  The  ipAonmce  of  Scribes  has  produced  many  corraptions  of  this  name, 
siich  as  Cadwine,  Scadwine,  &c.  la  the  MS.  which  contains  his  ^nigmata, 
it  is  written  TaCitan  (Incipinnt  Enigmata  Tantuni.  MS.  Reg.  12  C.  XXIII. 
fol.  121,  y°.)  It  appears  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  name  was  Tdtwine,  which 
will  easily  explain  the  form  Ton  tun. 

t  Bede,  H.  £.  v.  23. 

t  Godwin,  de  Episc.  p.  63. 

§  The  brief  continuation  of  Bede,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  Roger  Hore- 
den,  g^e  this  date.  W.  Malmsbury  says  simply  that  he  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Bede. 

II  In  MS.  Reg.  12  C.  XXIII.  which  contains  also  the  Enigmata  of 
Aldhelm,  Symposius,  &c.  and  is  probably  the  same  manuscript  which 
Leland  saw  at  Glastonbury.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  ninth  century,  and  is 
the  only  copy  of  the  ^Enigmata  of  Tatwine  known. 
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the  side  of  the  similar  work  of  Aldhelm.  His  verses, 
without  being  remarkable  for  their  excellence,  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  contemporary  Bede ;  his  expressions,  it  is 
true,  are  often  obscure,  but  this  was  perhaps  a  quality  re- 
quired by  the  subject.  The  three  specimens  which  follow, 
are  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  two  of  them 
are  intimately  connected  with  literature :  the  second  shows 
that  the  pens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribes  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  were  most  commonly  made  of  quills. 

Dtf  MenUnwvU* 

JBffenu  ezayiia  populator  me  spoliavit, 

VitaliB  pariter  flatoB  spiramina  dempsit. 

In  planiun  me  itenim  campum  sed  Yerterat  auctor, 

Frugiferos  cultor  sulcos  mox  irrigat  undis ; 

Omnigenam  nardi  messem  mea  prata  rependimti 

Qua  unia  victam  et  Isesis  pnestabo  medelam. 

DePenna, 

Nativa  penitus  ratione,  heu»  fhtudor  ab  hoste  I 
Nam  snperas  quondam  pernix  auras  penetrabam  \ 
Vincta  tribua  nunc  in  terris  peraolvo  tributum. 
Pianos  compeUor  sulcare  per  sequora  campos, 
Causa  laboris,  amoris,  tnm  fontes  lacrimarum 
Semper  compellit  me  aridis  inftindere  sulcis. 

De  Acu» 

Torrens  me  genuit  fomax  de  Tiscere  flamme, 
Condior  inyalido  et  finzit  me  corpore  luscam ; 
Sed  constat  nullum  jam  me  sine  yiyere  posse ; 
Est  mirum  dictu  1  cludem  ni  lumina  Yultus, 
Condere  non  artis  penitus  molimina  possum. 

Such  writings  as  these  seem  to  have  occupied  the  lighter 
hours  of  leisure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  and  to  have 
been  always  considered  as  literary  amusements,  or  jewt' 
d^espriL  The  iEnigmata  of  Tatwine  present  a  similar 
ingenious  device  to  that  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
prologue  to  those  of  Aldhelm,  although  it  does  not  here 
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conceal  the  author's  name.    Tatwine  oondades  his  book 
with  the  following  lines : — 

VersibiiB  inteztis  yatem  nunc  jure  sohitat, 
litterakB  somma  capitmn  liortaiiB  jungere  primas, 
Yenibiu  eztremaa  hiadem  ez  minio  coloratos, 
ConTenuB  g^radieDS  ninam  pencandat  ab  imo.* 

Accordingly,  if  we  take  in  order  the  first  letter  of  each 
of  the  forty  enigmas  of  which  the  book  is  composed,  and 
then  returning  back  take  the  last  letter  of  each  first  line, 
we  obtain  the  following  lines,  the  first  of  which  is  identical 
with  the  first  line  of  the  book : — 

Sub  deno  qiiater  haec  di^ene  enigmata  torquena 
Stamine  metromm  ezfcnictor  oonaerta  ratezit. 

Bale  pretends  that  Tatwine  wrote  other  poems  which  are 
not  now  extant* 


FELIX. 

Felix  of  Croyland,  so  called  because  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  monk  of  that  abbey,  was  probably  a  native 
of  the  district  of  the  Gyrwas,  or  the  fen-lands,  now 
Lincolnshire.  We  find  no  record  of  the  dates  of  his  birth 
or  death,  but  he  is  generally  considered  as  having  flourished 
about  the  year  730.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Alfwald 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  reigned  from  713  to  749. 
At  Croyland,  Felix  had  an  opportunity  of  gathering  many 
traditions  of  St.  Guthlac,  who  first  settled  in  that  wild 
spot,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  had  the  further  advantage  of 
conversing  with  those  who  had  been  his  personal  ac- 
quaintances, for  Guthlac  did  not  die  till  714.  With  the 
materials  thus  collected,  he  compiled  a  life  of  the  saint, 

*  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  MS.  in  these 
^ztracts. 
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which  is  interesting  for  its  historical  allusions^  and  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  early  superstitions  of  our 
forefathers.  Felix  dedicated  the  book^  when  finished,  to 
his  patron  king  Alfwald. 

Mabillon,  who  first  printed  this  life  of  Guthlac  com- 
plete in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  con- 
cluded from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  prologue,  in 
which  Bede  is  mentioned  with  the  title  of  saint,*  that  it 
must  have  been  written  subsequent  to  that  scholar's  death, 
and  therefore  that  Felix  must  be  considered  a  later  writer 
than  Bede.  There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  the 
words  relating  to  Bede  are  interpolated,  as  they  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  manuscripts,t  and  there 
are  no  other  circumstances  to  guide  us  in  fixing  the  date 
of  the  book.  The  general  tenor  of  the  prologue  conveys 
the  impression  that  Cave  fixed  on  too  early  a  date,  when 
he  stated  that  Felix  wrote  about  the  year  715.  In  the  hfe 
of  Guthlac,  Felix  promises  to  unite  at  a  future  period  a 
narrative  of  his  miracles,  but,  if  he  ever  put  this  project 
in  execution,  the  work  is  not  now  in  existence.  Bale, 
indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  had  seen  it^  and  says  that  it 
commenced  with  the  words  quodam  tempore  jucundm  re^ 
cordationis;  but  he  alludes  to  the  tract  on  Guthlac^s 
miracles  which  has  since  been  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, and  which  is  of  a  much  more  modem  date.  Bale 
also  ascribes  to  him  a  History  of  the  abbots  of  Croyland, 
but  with  very  little  degree  of  probability,  as  there  could 
not  have  been  many  abbots  since  the  days  of  Guthlac  to 
give  any  importance  to  such  a  work;  and  he  says  that  he 
wrote  verse  as  well  as  prose,  and  on  this  ground  Leyser 

^  Felix  catholics  congregationis  sancti  Beda  Ternaculus. 

f  In  that  from  which  the  life  was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  in 
the  fine  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Nero  E.  i.  the  passage  stands  thus, 
Felix  catholics  congregationis  vernaculus. 
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has  admitted  his  name  among  the  medieval  vnriters  of 
Latin  Poetry.* 

The  description  of  Croyland^  as  it  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  which  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter, 
will  afford  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Felix,  and  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  We  will  add 
the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation 
of  this  work,  made  in  the  tenth  century,  and  attributed  to 
Alfric.t 

Est  in  mediterraneorum  Anglorum  Britanniie  partibus  immensB  magnitu- 
dinis  acerrima  paluB,  quae  a  Grontse  flumiois  ripis  incipiens,  baud  procul  a 
castello  quod  dicunt  nomine  Gronte,  nunc  stagnis,  nunc  flactiris  interdam 
nigris  fasis  vaporibus  et  laticibus,  necnon  crebris  Insularnm  nemoribus  inter- 
Tenientibus,  et  flezaosis  riviganim  ab  aostro  in  aqoilonem  maritenus  longis- 
simo  tracta  protenditur.  Igitur  cum  supradictus  vir  beats  memorie  Gnth- 
lacus  illius  Tastissimie  eremi  inculta  loca  comperisset,  coelestibuB  adjutua 
auxiliis  rectissimo  callis  tramite  perrezit.  Contigit  ergo  prozimantibus  ac- 
colis  illius  solitudinis  ezperientiam  sciscitaretur,  illisque  plurima  spatiosse 
eremi  inculta  narrantibus,  ecce  quidam  de  illic  adstantibus  nomine  Tatwinus 
se  Bcisse  aliquam  insulam  in  abditis  remotioris  eremi  partibus  adserebat,  quam 
multi  inbabitare  tentantes  propter  incognita  eremi  monstra  et  diversarum 
fonnamm  terrores  amiserant.  Quo  andito  Tir  beatse  recordationis  Guthla- 
cus  ilium  locum  sibi  monstrari  a  narrante  efflagitat.  Ipse  autem  imperils 
▼in  Dei  annuens,  arrepta  piscatoria  scapula  per  invia  lustra  in  tetrse  paludia 
margines  Christo  viatore  ad  prsdictam  insulam,  quie  lingua  Anglorum  Cm- 
land  Tocatur,  pervenit,  qus  ante  propter  remotioris  eremi  solitudinem 
inculta  et  ignota  manebat.  NuUus  banc  ante  femulum  Christi  Gutblacum 
solus  babitare  colonus  valebat,  propter  videlicet  illic  demorantium  dsemonum 
pbantasias :  in  qua  vir  Dei  Gutblacus  contemto  hoste,  cselestiaunlio  adjutua, 
inter  umbrosa  solitudinis  nemora  solus  babitare  coepit. 

Anglo-Saxon  version : — 

Ys  on  Bretone  lande  sum  fenn  unmtetre  mycelnysse,  'P  on-ginne'S  fnm 
Grante  ^a  nabt  feor  fram  [>8ere  cestre  iSy  ylcan  nama  ys  nemned  Grante- 
ceaster.  Her  synd  unmtetre  moras,  bwilon  sweart  wster  steal  ^  bwilon  f(ile 
<:a  Ti]faa  ymende,  ^  swylce  eac  manige  ea-land  i  breod  *)  beorbgaji  i  treow 
£^-wrido,  1  bit  mid  menig-fealdan  big^yssum  widgille  "j  lang  ^enef^  wunatS 
on  nor5  sse^    Mid  l>an  se  fore-sprecena  wer  -)  )>sere  eadigan  ge-mynde  Gu'S- 

•  Leyser,  Hist.  Poet  et  Poem.  Med.  My.  p.  204. 
f  The  copy  of  this  translation  which  is  here  quoted,  is  contained  in  the 
Cottonian  MS.  Vespas.  D.xxi.;  the  passage  here  printed  occurs  at  fol.  SI ,  v**. 
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laoes  \>mt  widgiUan  westenes  N  ungearawan  stowe  her  ge-mette  )«  wea  he 
mid  godcundre  fultume  ge-fylst  and  (>a  sona  )>aa  rihtestaa  wege  J^der  to  ge- 
ferde.  >a  wies  mid  j>am  )>e  he  [>yder  com  1^  he  fraegn  j>a  bigendean  )>K8 
landes,  hwser  he  on  )>am  westene  him  eardung  stowe  findan  mihte  mid  \j  hi 
him  menig-feald  >ing  Medon  be  )>tere  widgilnyase  [ws  westenes.  >a  w«8 
T&twine  ge-haten  sum  man  sse'de  j>a  i>  he  wiste  sum  ea-land  synderlice  digle 
1^  oft  menige  men  eardian  ongannon,  ac  for  menig-fealdum  brognm  *]  egsnm, 
^  for  annysse  hees  widgillan  westenes  i»  hit  nenig  man  adreogan  ne  mihte* 
Ac  hit  selcforhan  be  fluge,  mid  >am  >e  se  halga  wer  Gu'Slac  ha  word  ge-hyrde, 
he  baed  sona  i»  he  him  )«  stowe  ge-t«hte,  *}  he  >a  tona  8W&  dyde.  Eode  |>a 
on  scip  ")  >a  ferdon  begen  }>arh  )>a  mgan  fennas  o}>  1^  hi  comon  to  ^sere  stowe 
>e  man  hateV  Crnwland.  Waes  "^  land  on  middan  )>am  westene  8w&  ge-r&d 
ge-seted  |«8  fore-ssedan  fennas  swy^e  digle,  *)  hit  swybe  feawe  mefi  wiston 
baton  )>am  anum  be  hyt  him  tsehte,  swylc  \net  nse'fre  menig  man  se'r  eardian 
ne  mihte  sr  se  eadiga  wer  Guthlac  to-com  for  >sra  eardunga  hira  awerige- 
dra  gasta.  ^  he  }>a  se  eadiga  wer  GnHac  for-hogode  sona  )«  costunge  Hera 
awerigedra  gasta,  *)  mid  heofonlicum  fultnme  ge-strangod  weai^,  be-twyx 
J>a  fenlican  ge-wrido  )>8e8  widgillan  westenes,  i»  he  ana  ongan  eardian. 

EditioM. 

CapgraTCy  Nova  Legenda  Angliae.  fol.  Lond.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1516.  foil. 

dziz — clzxiii.    An  abridged  edition  of  the  life,  in  which  the  words  of 

the  original  are  constantly  presenred. 
Sorinsy    De  Probatis  Sanctorum  Vitis,  fol.  1570,  tom.  ii.  —  Fol.  Col. 

Agrip.  1618,  tom.  ii.  pp.  143 — 145,  the  same  abridged  edition;  which, 

in  the  MS.  from  which  Surius  printed  it,  was  stated  to  be  "  abbreviata 

sed  Tera.*' 
Mabillon.  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  S.  Benedict!,  Ssec.  III.  part  I.  Par.  1679, 

pp.  363— S84.    Life  of  St.  Guthlac,  printed  from  a  MS.  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Lira  in  Normandy. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Aprilis,  tom.  ii.  fol.  Antwerp.  1675.  pp.  38 — 50*    The  life 

of  Guthlac  from  a  very  early  MS.  (pervetusto  MS.)  at  St.  Bertin, 

compared  with  the  text  in  Mabillon. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Croyland-Abbey,  ui  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

(By  R.  Gough,  esq.  Dir.  S.A.)  4to.  London,  1783.   pp.  131—153. 

The  Life  of  St.  Guthlac,  from  MS.  Harl.  3097. 
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WILBRORD. 

WiLBRORD  (whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Wille- 
brordus  and  Willibrordus)*  is  properly  classed  among  the 
men  who  lived  before  Bede,  although  his  death  occurred 
subsequently  to  that  of  the  historian.  He  was^  like  Bede, 
a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  his  birth 
may  be  placed  with  suflScient  certainty  in  the  year  657.t 
His  father's  name  was  Widgils,  and  both  his  parents  were 
pious  Christians.  The  future  celebrity  and  sanctity  of 
their  child  was  believed  to  be  prefigured  to  its  mother  in  a 
dream  the  night  in  which  he  was  conceived ;  and  Widgils, 
whose  piety  was  increased  by  this  circumstance,  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  a  small  cell  on  the  point  of  the  pro- 
montory which  formed  the  northern  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life.  The  child  at  a  very  early  agej  was  entrusted  to 
the  inmates  of  the  monastic  house  at  Ripon^  which  had 
been  recently  (in  661)  restored  by  Wilfred,  and  he  re- 

*  In  the  Grandes  Chroniques  de  St.  DeniSi  the  name  is  apelt  Guillebrodeg 
in  Ordericns  Yitalis,  of  which  the  text  is  formed  from  French  manuscripts^ 
Guillebrordus. 

The  most  authentic,  though  incomplete,  account  of  WiUebrord,  is  that 
given  by  Bede.  Alcuin  wrote  the  life  of  Wilbrord  in  prose  and  yerse,  in 
796,  which  may  be  considered  as  in  general  authentic,  although  a  few  legends 
had  already  been  added  to  the  truth,  and  Alcuin  has  fallen  into  some  errors 
which  may  be  corrected  by  means  of  Bede.  Theofrid,  abbot  of  Eptemach, 
wrote  a  life  of  Wilbrord  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  life 
in  Capgrave  is  chiefly  abridged  from  Alcuin.  We  have  also  some  informa- 
tion, but  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  relating  to  the  mission  of  Wilbrord 
in  the  life  of  Suidbert  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Marcellinus. 

t  As  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubting  that  Wilbrord's  visit  to 
Friesland  took  place  in  690,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  then  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  we  easily  ascertain  the  date  of  his  birth. 

t  Statim  ablactatum  infentulum  tradidit  pater  Hripensis  ecclesise  fratribus 
religiosis  studiis  et  sacris  litteris  erudtendum.  Alcuin,  c.  3. 
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mained  there  till  he  received  the  tonsure  and  became  a 
monk.  In  his  twentieth  year  (a.d.  677)j  Wilbrord  was 
induced  by  the  reports  of  the  high  state  of  learning  in  the 
Anglo-Irish  monasteries,*  and  by  the  great  fame  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monks  who  were  resident  there,  to  quit 
Ripon  and  repair  to  the  sister  island,  where  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  Egbert  and  Wigbert.t 

Wilbrord  remained  with  Egbert  thirteen  years.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  monk's  intended  visit  to 
Germany,  and  the  unsuccessful  mission  of  Wigbert  to 
Friesland.  It  is  probable  that  Wilbrord  was  one  of  the 
company  appointed  to  attend  Egbert  on  his  voyage ;  and 
after  that  design  had  been  relinquished,  and  Wigbert  was 
returned,  Egbert  sent,  or  at  least  encouraged,  Wilbrord  to 
make  another  attempt  to  convert  Radbod,  the  king  or 
ruler  of  the  Frieslanders.J  Wilbrord  took  with  him  ele- 
ven companions,  all  moved  with  the  same  zeal  as  himself, 
and  entered  the  Rhine  in  690,§  when  he  had  completed 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  || 

The  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  reached  Friesland  at  a 
favourable  moment.  The  battle  of  Testri,  three  years  be- 
fore, had  made  Pepin  of  Heristal  virtually  the  ruler  of  the 
united  kingdoms  of  the  Franks.  The  internal  dissensions 
which  preceded  that  event,  had  encoun^ed  the  Fries- 
landers  to  arm  against  the  Merovingian  monarchs ;  and 
Wilbrord  found  on  his  arrival,  that  they  had  been  crushed 

*  Et  quia  in  Hibemia  scholasticam  eruditionem  Tigaisse  audivit.  Alcain, 
c.  4. 

t  The  early  part  of  Wilbrord's  history  depends  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Alcuin,  capp.  1—4. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  10. 

§  This  date  is  g^ven  in  a  coeval  entry  in  the  margin  of  a  Calendar  pre- 
serred  at  Eptemach.  See  Stevenson's  note  on  Bede»  p.  353 >  and  Calmet*s 
Hist,  de  Loiraine^  iii.  99»  there  referred  to. 

II  Alcnifk,  cap.  5. 
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by  the  forces  of  Pepin^  and  that  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country^  which  acknowledged  the  rule  of  Radbod^  had 
been  added  to  the  Frankish  dominions.*  Wilbrord  and 
his  companions  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  to  the  ancient 
but  ruined  town  of  Traject  (ad  castellum  Trajectum),  now 
Utrecht,  which  was  known  to  the  Teutonic  tribes  by  the 
name  of  Wiltaburg,  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  Scla- 
vonic tribe  of  the  Wiltas;t  but  finding  Radbod  and 
his  subjects  still  obstinate  in  their  idolatry,  they  turned 
to  the  south,  and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of 
Pepin.J 

It  was  the  policy  of  Pepin^  and  of  the  dynasty  which 
sprang  from  him^  to  give  unity  to  the  extensive  and  in- 
creasing empire  of  the  Franks,  by  labouring  diligently  to 
convert  the  tribes  on  its  border  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Pepin  received  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  with  respect; 
and,  charmed  with  the  zeal  and  piety  of  Wilbrord,  he 
sent  him  with  authority  to  preach  among  the  pagans  who 
had  lately  been  reduced  by  his  arms.§ 

About  this  time  Wilbrord  appears  to  have  separated 
from  his  companions,  of  whose  further  movements  we  know 
little;  but  we  are  told  that  some  of  them  su£Fered  martyr- 
dom in  their  attempts  to  convert  the  barbarians  from  their 
idolatry,  and  that  others  lived  to  be  appointed  bishops 
over  them  when  converted.)]  Some  of  the  missionaries 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  amongst  the  Frieslanders 
who  were  still  independent  of  the  Franks.    Suidbert,  who 


*  Et  quia  nnper  dteriorem  Freaiam,  expuUo  inde  Rathbedo  rege,  cepe- 
rat.    Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  10. 

t  Bede,  H.  £.  v.  11.  Note  on  Alcain,  cap.  13,  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Ord. 
BeHed. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  10.    Alcvin,  cflp.  6. 

§  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  10. 

II  Alcvin,  cap.  5. 
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was  elected  to  be  their  leader^  returned  to  England  to  be 
ordained  their  bishop  by  Wilfred,  then  in  Mercia  banished 
from  his  own  see  (a.d.  693).  When  Suidbert  had  rejoined 
his  companions,  they  went  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the 
Boructuari  or  Bructarii,  the  people  of  Eastern  Friesland, 
and  they  exercised  their  ministry  with  some  success,  until 
that  tribe  was  attacked  and  subdued  by  the  Old  Saxons, 
and  their  spiritual  flock  being  destroyed  or  dispersed,  they 
also  fled  to  the  court  of  Pepin,  who  gave  to  Suidbert  a 
monastery  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine.^  The  simultaneous 
attempt  to  convert  the  Old  Saxons  also  failed.  Two 
Anglo-Saxons,  both  bearing  the  same  name,  but  distin- 
guished, on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  hair,  by  the 
appellations  of  Black  Hewald  and  White  Hewald,  had 
been  long  resident  among  the  Saxon  monks  in  Ireland, 
perhaps  in  the  same  congregation  with  Wilbrord,  and,  in- 
cited by  his  example,  they  also  went  to  the  shores  of  the 
Rhine  and  arrived  among  the  Old  Saxons,  who  at  that 
time  had  just  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of 
the  Boructuari.  The  Old  Saxons  possessed  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  the  age 
of  Tacitus ;  they  had  no  king,  but  each  district  or  tribe 
was  ruled  by  an  independent  chief  who  acknowledged 
no  superior  except  the  temporary  commander  elected 
in  time  of  war.  These  chiefs  are  termed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  Bede,  ^*  ealdermen.*'  The  two  Hewalds 
presented  themselves  before  the  reeve  or  prefect  (villicus) 
of  the  first  town  to  which  they  came,  and  asked  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  ealderman  of  the  district,  as,  they  said,  they 
had  a  mission  of  importance  to  deliver  him.  The  reeve  ac- 
ceded to  their  request,  but  retained  them  with  him  for  some 
days,  until  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  accomplishing 

♦  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  11 
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their  wish.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  the  town 
observed  that  the  two  missionaries  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  prayers  and  in  singing  psahns^  and  they  thus 
learnt  that  they  were  Christians;  uiged  on  probably  by 
their  priests,  they  rose  tumultuously,  and,  alleging  that 
if  the  strangers  were  allowed  to  visit  their  ealderman, 
they  would  perhaps  persuade  him  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  the  Christians  and  desert  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  they 
seized  upon  the  two  Hewalds,  put  them  immediately  to 
death,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Rhine.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  third  day  of  October,  695.  When  the 
ealderman  heard  what  had  happened,  in  the  first  outbreak 
of  anger  that  a  mission  which  was  addressed  to  himself 
should  have  been  thus  stopped  by  his  subjects,  he  caused 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  town  itself  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  remains 
of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  martyrs  were  taken  out  of  the 
river,  and,  by  the  express  command  of  Pepin,  deposited 
with  great  reverence  in  the  church  of  Cologne.  In  the 
time  of  Bede,  a  clear  spring  of  water  was  pointed  out  as 
indicating  the  spot  where  they  had  suflFered.* 

When  Wilbrord  had  been  armed  for  his  mission  with 
the  authority  given  to  him  by  Pepin,  he  determined 
still  further  to  strengthen  his  influence  by  obtaining  the 
authority  also  of  the  pope,  and  he  repured  to  Rome  in 
692.  On  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  relics  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  churches  which  were  to  be  built  among 
the  converts.  The  number  of  the  latter  was  continually 
increased  by  the  persuasions  of  the  preacher  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  patron,  who  showered  his  benefits  on  those 


*  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  10.  The  spring  was  said  to  have  bubbled  forth  miracu- 
lously  on  the  spot  where  they  were  slain.  Fertur  antem  qtua  in  loco,  in  quo 
oodsi  sunt,  fons  ebullierit,  qui  in  eodem  loco  usque  hodie  copiosa  fluenti 
sui  dona  profiindat. 
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who  listened  to  the  missionaries^  and  punished  with  rigour 
any  of  his  new  subjects  who  treated  them  with  insult  or 
contempt.  At  the  end  of  three  years^  Pepin  again  sent 
Wilbrord  to  Rome ;  and  pope  Sergius  I.  ordained  him 
bishop,  of  the  people  whom  he  had  converted,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Cecilia  according  to  Bede,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  696,  on  which  occasion  the  Pope  gave  him 
the  pallium  with  his  own  hand,  and  bestowed  upon  him 
the  name  of  Clemens.  He  remained  at  Rome  only  four- 
teen days,  and  then,  returning  to  Friesland,  established 
his  episcopal  see  at  Utrecht,  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
come  to  land  on  his  arrival  from  England  six  years  be- 
fore. He  there  built  a  church  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Saviour,  and  rebuilt  one  dedicated  to  St.  Martin.* 

After  Wilbrord  had  held  the  episcopal  see  of  Utrecht  a 
few  years,  during  which  time  he  laboured  with  unceasing 
activity,  destroying  the  idols  which  continued  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  barbarians  subject  to  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  to 
convert  the  independent  tribes  bordering  upon  his  diocese. 
He  went  first  to  the  court  of  Radbod,  who  received  him 
with  unexpected  favour.  There  he  is  said  to  have  met 
Wulframn  bishop  of  Sens,  who,  with  the  permission  of 
Childebert  and  Pepin,  had  entered  Friesland  with  the  same 
object  as  Wilbrord  in  the  year  700.t  But  Radbod, 
although  he  treated  the  two  missionaries  with  hospitality, 

*  Bede,  H.  £.  v.  10  and  11.  Alcuin,  cap.  6.  Bonifiuni  Epist.  105. 
Alcmn  confounds  the  two  Tiaita  to  Rome,  but  they  are  distinctly  described 
in  Bede.  The  author  of  the  book  De  Vitia  Pontificum,  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sius  (quoted  in  a  note  on  Alcuin  by  Mabillon),  confirms  Bede  in  stating 
that  tiie  consecration  of  Wilbrord  to  the  pontificate  took  place  on  St. 
Cecilia's  day. 

t  This  is  asserted  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  Alcuin,  c.  9,  and  in  the 
abridged  life  in  Capgra^e.  Wulframn  remained  in  Friesland  from  700  to  705. 
Jonas,  Vita  Wulframni,  ap.  Mabil.  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Skc.  III. 
pars  1,  p.  363. 
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paid  very  little  attention  to  their  religions  exhortations ; 
and  Wilbrord,  seeing  no  hopes  of  success,  separated  from 
his  colleague,  and  proceeding  towards  the  north  reached 
the  country  of  the  still  more  barbarous  Danes,  who  were 
then  ruled  by  a  prince  named  Ongend,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  ferocity  of  his  character.*  Ongend  received  the 
bishop,  as  an  envoy  of  Pepin,  with  respect,  but  he  also 
despised  the  doctrines  which  Wilbrord  preached  to  him. 
The  exertions  of  the  missionary  were  not,  however  entirely 
without  effect;  he  appears  to  have  made  some  converts, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  carried  with  him  thirty  Danish 
children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.  Fearful  that 
his  good  intentions  might  be  frustrated  by  the  accidents 
incident  to  travelling  or  by  the  inhospitable  manners  of 
the  people  through  whose  bounds  he  would  have  to  pass, 
he  initiated  and  baptized  these  children  on  the  road,  soon 
after  he  had  begun  his  journey .f 

The  travellers  appear  to  have  performed  part  of  their 
journey  by  sea.  They  first  came  to  land  at  an  island  on 
the  confines  of  Denmark  and  Friesland,  which  was  then 
called  Fositesland,  because  it  was  sacred  to  one  of  the 
Frisian  idols  named  Fosite.J  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
goland>   or  Holy  Island,  and  which  was  in  the  age  of 

*  Alcnin,  c.  9.  The  name  U  spelt  diflferently  Ungendus,  OngenduB,  An- 
gaadeonem  (?  Angandeovem).  See  Mabillon's  note.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  name  as  the  Ongentheow  of  the  Romance  of  Beowulf,  and  the  Angel- 
theow  (a/.  Angengeat),  Engeltheov,  &c,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythic  gene- 
alogies. In  all  these  instances,  the  name  in  its  simple  form  was  probably 
Angen,  Ongen,  or  Ongend.  It  appears  that  the  common  tables  of  the 
early  Danish  kings  contain  no  such  name  as  Ongend,  or  Angandeov. 

t  Sed  in  eo  ipso  itinere  catechizatos  eosdem  pueros  fonte  salubri  abluit, 
ne  aliquid  propter  pericula  longioris  viae,  vel  ex  insidiis  ferocissimornm 
iUins  teme  habitatorum  damnum  pateretur  in  illis.    Alcuin,  ib. 

t  Alcuin,  c.  10.  Concerning  Fositc,  see  Grimm,  DeuUche  Mythologie, 
pp.  54,  78,  144, 
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Tacitus  famous  among  the  German  tribes  as  the  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Hertha.  The  reverence  shown  to  this 
spot  by  the  Frieslanders  was  so  greats  that  they  considered 
it  a  sacrilege  of  the  worst  kind,  either  to  kill  and  eat  the 
animals  which  fed  there,  or  even  to  drink,  except  in 
silence,  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  its  fountain.* 
Wilbrord  and  his  companions  had  been  driven  thither  by 
stress  of  weather,  and  they  were  all  suffering  from  hunger. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  place 
at  which  they  had  arrived,  yet  the  bishop  without  scruple 
ordered  food  to  be  sought  for  his  companions,  while  he 
baptized  three  new  converts  in  the  stream.  A  party  of 
Frieslanders,  who  had  been  watching  their  motions  (per- 
haps ihey  exercised  the  calling  of  wreckers  on  the  coast), 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  holy  animals  and  the  dese- 
cration of  the  fountain,  with  horror  and  astonishment, 
and  expected  to  see  the  perpetrators  visited  with  sudden 
death  or  struck  with  madness;  but  when  these  results 
were  not  realised,  they  hastened  to  the  king  and  told  him 
what  they  had  seen.  Radbod,  in  anger,  ordered  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  brought  before  him.  During  three  days  he 
cast  lots  thrice  a  day  (the  mode  of  judicial  proceeding 
practised  among  his  people);  but  the  strangers  were  saved 
from  his  vengeance,  for  the  lot  of  condemnation  (sors  dam- 
natorum)  did  not  fall  upon  Wilbrord  or  his  companions, 
vnth  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  instantly  sacrificed. 
The  barbarian  king  was  awed  by  this  prodigy ;  he  called 
Wilbrord  into  his  presence,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  the  disrespect  which  he  had  shown  to  his  god  Fosite. 

*  Qui  locus  a  paganis  in  tanta  veneratione  habebatur,  ut  nil  in  ea  vel 
animalium  ibi  paacentinm  yel  aliarum  quarumlibet  reram  gentilium  qulsquam 
tangere  andebat,  nee  etiam  a  fonte  qui  ibi  ebulliebat  aquam  haurire  nisi 
taoens  pnesumebat.    Alcoin,  c.  10. 

VOL.   I.  S 
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Wilbrord  answered  that  the  god  he  worshipped  was  a 
deceiver,  and  exhorted  him  to  turn  from  his  idolatry, 
Radbod  then  observed  with  an  air  of  smprise,  '^  I  see  that 
you  do  not  fear  our  threats,  and  that  your  words  are 
like  your  works;''  and  so  dismissed  him  with  honour, 
and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  the  ruler  of  the  Franks.* 

It  was  probably  after  his  return  from  this  mission,  that 
Wilbrord  founded  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  near 
Treves.t  For  some  years  he  continued  to  occupy  the 
episcopal  see  at  Utrecht,  frequently  travelling  over  the 
different  parts  of  his  diocese,  converting  those  who  re* 
mained  in  error,  confirming  those  who  had  already 
been  converted,  and  destroying  the  temples  of  the  idols 
to  raise  churches  in  their  place.  He  also  ordained  bishops 
to  assist  him,  and  to  act  subordinately  imder  him.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Pepin,  who  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  (though  apparently  without  authority) 
to  have  been  induced  by  his  persuasions  to  put  away  his 
concubine  Alpaide,  and  reconcile  himself  to  his  more  legi- 
timate wife  Plectrude.  In  714,  Pepin  of  Heristal  died; 
and  Radbod,  encouraged  by  the  troubles  which  imme- 
diately followed  that  event,  rose  in  arms  and  seized  upon 
the  districts  which  had  formerly  been  wrested  from  him. 
Wilbrord  was  thus  driven  from  the  scene  of  his  labours ; 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Frieslanders  were  re-estab- 


*  Ad  hscrex  miratus  respondit,  Video  te  minas  nostras  non  timnisse,  et 
Terba  tua  esse  sicat  et  opera.  Et  quamyis  nolnisset  yeritatis  prtedicatori 
credere,  tamen  ad  Pippinum  regem  Francomm  cam  honore  remisit  eum* 
Alcoin,  c.  II.  Alcain  on  more  than  one  occasion  calls  Pepin  **  rex  Fran- 
corum/'  althougli  he  more  frequently  giyes  him  the  title  of  "  dux.'' 

t  The  Biographic  Uniyerselle,  art.  Willibrod,  erroneously  places  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  in  698.  The  site  was  giyen  to 
him  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Childebert  (707),  by  Pepin  and  Plectrude,  and 
therefore  after  Pepin's  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  (Theoffirid.  '\^t.  WiL) 
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lished  in  his  diocese.*    This  occurred  about  the  year  'JIS 
or  716. 

The  intrigues  of  a  few  months^  supported  by  his  mili- 
tary talents^  placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel  the 
power  which  had  been  wielded  by  his  father^  and  gave 
him  leisure  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  the  Fries- 
landers.  In  the  month  of  March^  'J!  16,  Radbod  advanced 
as  far  as  Cologne^  laying  waste  the  country  over  which  he 
passed.  In  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  he 
gained  an  advantage  over  Charles;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  increasing 
fortunes  of  his  adversary  reduced  him  to  a  more  humilia- 
ting position  than  that  which  he  had  held  even  under  the 
reign  of  Pepin.  Wilbrord  was  restored  by  Charles  to  the 
bishopric  of  Utrecht,  but  he  had  in  a  great  measure  to  re- 
commence the  work  of  conversion.  Other  missionaries 
were  sent  to  assist  him,  and  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  Christian  religion  among  the  still  independent 
tribes  of  the  north,  Wulframn  again  visited  the  court 
of  Radbod,  and  his  persuasions  brought  the  Frisian  prince 
to  the  sacred  font.  He  had  already  put  one  foot  in  the 
water,  when  he  suddenly  hesitated,  and  turning  to  his 
instructor,  asked  him  whether  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Frieslanders  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  The  missionary 
told  him  that  all  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Friesland  who 
had  preceded  him,  and  who  had  not  been  purified  by 
baptism,  were  in  the  latter  place.  Radbod  withdrew  his 
foot  from  the  font,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  go 
to  his  ancestors  with  whom  were  the  greater  number  of 
his  countrymen,  than  take  his  place  with  the  smaller 

*  Alcuin,  cc>  12,  13.— Jam  pan  aoclesianun  Christi,  qiue  Fnnoonim 
prins  fiilqecta  erat  imperio,  Tattata  erat  ac  destnicta,  idoloram  quoqne  col- 
tnra  eztnictia  ddabronim  fania  lugubriter  renorata.  Vita  Bonifadi,  ^>. 
Pertz,  u.  339. 

s  2 
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number,  with  only  the  chance  of  its  being  increased  by 
those  who  might  come  after  him.*  This  happened  in  the 
year  71^^  &nd  in  the  year  following  Radbod  died,  un- 
baptized,  as  the  old  chroniclers  carefully  note.t  The 
abridged  life  of  Wilbrord,  printed  in  Capgrave,  has  pre- 
served a  wild  legend  relating  to  his  death4 

Wilbrord  employed  himself  with  activity  in  restoring 
Christianity  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  zeal 
ensured  his  success.  After  he  had  settled  the  affairs  of 
his  own  diocese,  he  returned  to  preach  the  gospel  among 
the  unconverted  tribes.  He  now  made  many  converts ; 
but,  although  protected  by  the  power  of  Charles  Martel, 
his  mission  was  not  without  its  perils.  As  he  was  making 
a  progress  along  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Frieslanders, 
he  arrived  at  an  island  then  called  Walacrum,  the  modem 
Walcheren,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  famous 
and  ancient  idol,  whose  rites  were  celebrated  on  a  particu- 
lar day  of  the  year  with  great  ceremony.  While  Wilbrord 
was  destroying  the  idol,  its  keeper  suddenly  rushed  upon 
him,  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  sword.  The 
stroke  of  the  pagan's  weapon  was,  however,  harmless;  and 
Wilbrord's  companions  seized  the  assailant  and  would  have 
put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the 
preacher,  who  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.§ 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  date  of  Wilbrord's 
return  from  this  mission,  but  he  was  then  beginning  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  spent  more  of  his 
time  than  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Eptemach.     He 

*  Annales  Xantenses,  ap.  Pertz,  Monum.  Hist.  Germ.  ii.  S21. 

t  Annales  Xantenses,  ib.  Other  authorities  for  this  date  are  printed  in 
Pcrtz. 

X  CapgraTe,  Legenda  Nova  Anglise,  fol.  ccciz. 

§  Alcuin,  Vita  Willibr.,  c.  14. — Capp.  15 — SS  of  Alcuin's  life  are  occupied 
with  Wilbrord's  pretended  miracles.  His  posthumous  miracles  are  detailed 
in  CO.  25—30. 
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continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
lived  to  see  his  triumphs  over  the  Saracen  invaders.  It  was 
Wilbrord  who  baptized  that  prince's  son  Pepin  (afterwards 
known  by  the  title  of  Pepin  le  Bref);  and  his  benediction 
over  the  infant  was  prophetic  of  the  future  glories  of  the 
father  of  Charlemagne.*  Bede,  in  731,  speaks  of  Wilbrord 
as  being  "  longa  jam  venerabilis  state ; ''  t  and  Boniface, 
who  also  was  partly  his  contemporary,  assures  us  that  he 
continued  preaching  till  his  strength  failed  him,  when  he 
ordained  a  coadjutor  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his 
diocese.^  He  then  retired  to  Epternach,  where  he  died 
and  was  buried,  having  completed  his  eighty-first  year.§ 
This,  combined  with  the  other  dates  and  events  of  his  life, 
leads  us  to  fix  the  year  738  as  that  of  his  death.||  It 
occurred,  according  to  Alcuin,  on  the  sixth  of  November, 
although  in  the  Romish  calender  Wilbrord  is  commemo* 
rated  on  the  seventh  of  that  month.  His  relics  are  still 
preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Epternach ;   and  in  the 

*  Alcuin,  c.  S3. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  11.  who  sajs  that  he  had  then  held  his  bishopric  thirty- 
siz  years — ntpote  tricesimom  et  seztum  in  episcopatn  habens  annum.  This 
agrees  with  Bede's  previous  statement  of  the  date  of  his  ordination. 

t  Prsedicans  usque  ad  debilem  senectutem  permansit,  et  sibi  coSpiscopum 
ad  ministerium  implendum  substituit.     Bonifac.  Epist.  105. 

§  This  is  stated  in  Alcain*8  metrical  life : — 

Qui  postquam  vitae  mentis  perfectus  in  annis 
Bis  octena  pius  compleyit  lustra  sacerdos 
Ter  quater  et  menses,  mensis  jam  jamque  Novembris 
Idibus  octenis  coeli  migravit  ad  aulam. 

H  The  date  can  only  be  fixed  by  conjecture,  and  has  been  giren  very 
differently  by  different  authors.  Yet  if  Wilbrord's  thirty-third  year  fell  in 
690,  his  eighty-first  must  have  been  completed  in  738.  The  Annales  Xan- 
tenses,  in  Pertx,  ii.  321.  place  Wilbrord*s  death  in  736;  but  the  same 
Annals  pboe  his  ordination  in  694,  also  two  years  too  early ;  and  they  place 
the  death  of  Bede  in  730,  a  year  before  he  completed  his  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Boniface,  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  says  that  Wilbrord  continued 
to  preach  to  the  Frieslanders  during  fifty  years ;  but  this  was  probably  not 
intended  to  be  an  accurate  definition  of  time.  The  period  from  690  to  738 
mi^t  very  well  be  called,  in  speaking  loosely,  half  a  century. 
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abbey  of  Ndtre  Dame  des  Martyrs  at  Treves  they  show 
the  portable  altar  which  he  is  said  to  have  carried  about 
with  him  in  his  pious  wanderings.* 

Wilbrord  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  the  English  and  German  churches,  as  the  first  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  who  laboured  with  success  in 
the  great  work  which  was  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
century  by  his  countrymen  Boniface^  Willibald,  and 
Willehad.  His  biographer  Alcuin  speaks  in  terms  of 
admiration  of  the  dignity  of  mien,  the  prudence  and 
moderation,  the  holiness  and  meekness  of  heart,  and  per- 
suasive eloquence,  the  activity,  perseverance,  and  patience^ 
which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered^t  Though  the  older  bibliographers  attribute  to 
Wilbrord  several  books,|  we  have  at  present  no  remains 
to  show  his  learning  or  literary  talents ;  but  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  schools  at  Utrecht,  and  he  thus  contributed 
in  no  small  d^ee  to  the  advancement  of  European 
civilization. 

•  Blog.  UniTertelle,  art.  VHllibrod. 

t  Alcnin's  prose  life,  c.  S4.  In  the  metrical  life  (p.  625),  the  same 
writer  describes  him  thus : — 

Vir  fiiit  iste  Dei,  patiens,  moderatos,  honestos, 

Moribus  egregius,  et  in  omni  strennns  acta ; 

Corde  pins,  humili  mitis,  rigidosque  superbo, 

Solator  miseris  et,  inops  sibi,  dives  egenis. 

t  Seripiit  WiUebrordns,  Ecdesiaatioos  CanonM;  De  ma  Peregrinatione; 
Homlliass  Epistolas.    Tanner,  from  Bale,  &c. 
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Section  III, — From  Bede  to  the  end  of  the 
Eighth  Century. 


BEDE. 

No  name  is  more  illustrious  in  the  history  of  literature 
and  science  during  the  middle  ages^  than  that  of  the 
''venerable^'  Bede;  and  we  may  add  that  in  proportion 
to  his  celebrity  there  are  not  many  writers  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  possess  so  few  details.  His  studious 
and  contemplative  life  probably  offered  few  remarkable 
incidents  to  arrest  the  pen  of  the  biographer  or  historian ; 
and  to  his  contemporaries^  as  well  as  to  after  ages  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  monastic  congregation  in 
which  he  resided)^  he  lived  chiefly  by  his  works.* 

*  The  only  aocurate  infonnadon  rdating  to  Bede's  life  (with  the  exception 
of  Cnthbert's  account  of  hia  last  momenta)  la  given  by  Bede  himaelfi  at  the 
end  of  hia  Eccleaiaatical  History.  All  the  other  biographiea*  which  are  of 
little  or  no  importance,  are  founded  upon  what  he  there  atatea.  Smith  haa 
inserted  in  hia  edition  of  Bede'a  historical  worka*  an  anonymona  life  written 
apparently  in  the  eleventh  centory.  Mabillon  haa  given  another  lifoi 
written  after  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  other  anonymona 
lirea  are  inaerted  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  in  Capgrave.  Noticea  more 
or  leaa  detailed  are  found  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  William  of  Malmabury^ 
and  other  hiatorians.  Baronius  and  Mabillon  have  collected  together  moat 
of  the  materiala  relating  to  the  life  of  thia  great  Anglo-Saxon  writer.  More 
recently,  memc^  have  been  publiahed  by  Mr.  Stevenaon,  in  hia  edition  of  the 
Eccleaiaatical  Hiatory,  and  by  Henry  Gehle,  in  a  separate  work  entitled 
Diapntatio  Hiatorico-Theologica  de  Bedas  Venerabiiia,  Presbyteri  Anglo- 
Saxonia,  ViU  et  Scriptis.  8vo.  Lug.  Bat.  1838. 

The  name  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  Beda ;  aa  in  all  worda  of  thia  form,  and 
namea  that  have  continued  through  many  agea  to  be  in  people's  mouths, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  a  became  softened  into  the  later  English 
dumb  e.  The  form  Bede  haa  been  continued,  because  it  ia  not  incorrect,  and 
because  it  is  the  moat  popular. 
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Bede  was  born  in  672  or  67Sy*  near  the  place  where 
Benedict  Biscop  soon  afterwards  founded  the  religions 
house  of  Wearmouth,  perhaps  in  the  parish  which  is  now 
called  Monkton,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  endowments  of  the  monastery .f  As  soon  as 
he  had  reached  his  seventh  year,  Bede  was  sent  to  Wear- 
mouth  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  Biscop,  from  which 
period  to  his  death  he  continued  to  be  an  inmate  of  that 
monastery.  After  the  death  of  Benedict  Biscop,  Bede 
pursued  his  studies  under  his  successor  Ceolfirid,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  about  a.d.  692,  was  admitted  to  dea- 
con's orders  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  newly  restored  to 
his  see  of  Hexham ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  (702  or  7o3) 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  the  same  prelatcj 
The  early  age  at  which  Bede  received  holy  orders,  shows 
that  he  was  then  already  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
learning  and  piety ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his 
fame  was  widely  spread  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

At  that  period,  according  to  the  account  which  has  been 
generally  received,  Bede  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope 
Sergius  I.,  to  advise  with  that  pontiff  on  some  difficult 
points  of  church  discipline*  The  authority  for  this  cir- 
cumstance is  a  letter  of  the  pope  to  Ceolfrid,  expressing 
his  wish  to  see  Bede  at  Rome,  which  has  been  inserted 

*  The  EoclesUstical  History  wm  finished  in  731 ,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Bede 
states  himself  to  be  at  that  time  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  Stevenson,  follow- 
ing Pagi,  places  his  birth  in  674. 

t  Natos  in  territorio  ^nsdem  monasterii.  Bede,  H.  E.  t.  S4.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  version  has,  Wks  ic  accenned  on  snndorlande  ktn  ylcan 
mynstres. — I  was  bom  on  the  land  set  apart  for  the  same  monastery. 
Some  writers,  and  among  the  rest  Dr.  lingard,  have  so  far  misunderstood 
this  expression  as  to  state  that  Bede  was  born  at  Sunderland.  (Gehle,  p.  8, 
note.)  It  may  here  be  observed  that  we  think  it  not  necessary  to  notice 
the  mere  fables  connected  with  Bede*8  life,  such  as  his  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge, &c. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  v.  24. 
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by  William  of  Malmsbury  in  his  history  of  England.  It 
seems^  however,  nearly  certain  that  Bede  did  not  go  to 
Rome  on  this  occasion ;  and  reasons  have  been  stated  for 
supposing  the  whole  story,  as  far  as  Bede  was  concerned 
in  it,  to  be  a  misrepresentation.  The  recent  editor  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  has  printed  an  earlier  copy  of  the 
pope^s  letter  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,*  in 
which  the  name  of  Bede  does  not  occur ;  and  it  is  argued 
that  this  is  the  true  form  of  the  letter^  that  it  is  expressed  in 
merely  general  terms^requestingCeolfridto  send  some  monk 
of  his  house  capable  of  giving  advice  on  the  subject  to  be 
discussed,  and  that  the  name  of  Bede  was  interpolated  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  when  he  introduced  this  letter  into 
his  history .t  These  arguments,  however,  do  not  appear 
conclusive ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  pope 
would  send  to  so  great  a  distance  for  a  person  who 
was  extensively  known  for  his  learning  and  acquaintance 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  than  that  he  should  apply  to 
the  abbot  of  a  monastery  like  Wearmouth  to  send  him 
one  of  his  monks  to  advise  with  him.  We  are  more- 
over hardly  justified  in  supposing  that  William  of  Malms- 
bury had  not  an  original  copy  which  contained  the  name 
of  Bede ;  and  it  appears  to  us  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression that  a  name  or  a  word  is  required  after  the  word 
famtUum  in  the  Cottonian  manuscript.^  If  William  of 
Malmsbury^s  version  of  the  letter  be  correct^  and  Bede 

*  Stevenson,  p.  zi,  with  the  reference  to  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberiiu,  A.  xt. 
fol.  6.b. 

t  In  William  of  Malmsbury  the  sentence  stands  thus,  Sed  absque  aliqua 
remoratione  reUgiosum  Dei  nostri  famulum  Bedam  venerabilis  toi  monasterli 
presbyterum  ad  veneranda  limina  apostolonun  ....  non  moraris  dirigeret 
In  the  Cottonian  MS.,  as  printed  by  Stevenson,  it  standk  as  follows,  Sed 
absque  aliqua  remoratione  religiosum  Dei  nostri  fai|(ulum  venerabilis  tui 
monasterii  ad  veneranda  limina,  &c. 

X  On  referring  to  the  original  MS.,  it  appears  that  the  MS.  stands  thus, 
**  Dei  nostri  fiamulum  N.  venerabilis,*'  &c.  where  N.  an  abbreviation  of 
nQtHtHf  was  placed  to  show  that  a  name  of  some  person  stood  in  the  original 
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was  invited  by  name,  we  may  suppose  that  the  death  of 
the  pope  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  letter  was  sent, 
released  him  from  the  labours  of  the  journey. 

The  remainder  of  Bede's  life  appears  to  haye  passed 
away  in  the  tranquillity  of  study  and  in  pious  exercises.  He 
never  separated  himself  from  the  monastery  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,*  but  composed  within  its  walls  the  numer- 
ous books  which  have  thrown  so  much  lustre  on  his  name. 
The  larger  portion  of  these  works  was  probably  written 
during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  73 1  •  His  smaller  treatise 
De  Temporibus  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  abou^ 
701  or  702,  and  the  book  De  Natura  Rerum  perhaps  about 
the  same  time.  Bede  had  finished  the  three  books  of  his 
Commentary  on  Samuel  just  before  the  death  of  Ceolfrid, 
i.e.  in  716.  The  treatise  De  Temporum  Ratione  was  com- 
posed in  726 ;  the  lives  of  the  first  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow  were  published  about  716,  or  soon  after;  and  in 
731,  was  completed  his  most  important  work,  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Bede  had  then 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  The  monotony  of  a  mo- 
nastic life  seems  to  have  been  relieved  from  time  to 
time  by  visits  to  other  religious  houses.  In  733  or 
734  he  had  spent  some  days  in  the  monastery  of  York 
in  company  with  his  friend,  archbishop  Egbert;  but 
he  declined  another  invitation  from  the  same  prelate, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  734,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
in  a  letter  still  preserved,  which  is  an  exhortation  to 
Egbert  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  full  of  sound 

document,  or  that  it  was  to  be  sapplied.  A  nearly  contemporary  hand  hu 
interlined  in  amall  letters  the  word  beda  over  the  letter  N,  and  the  word 
prtbyterum  to  be  inserted  qfter  motuuiirii.  Usher  also  examined  a  rery 
ancient  mannscript  of  this  letter,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  in 
the  Cottonian  library,  and  he  points  out  the  omission  of  the  word  j^ret^- 
ttmm,  but  says  nothing  of  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Bede.  See  Wilkins, 
Concil.  Magn.  Brit.  i.  63. 
«  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  24. 
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advice,  and  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  state 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  and  on  the  corruptions  which 
were  then  creeping  into  it.  Bede  was  at  this  time  labour- 
ing under  an  asthmatic  complaint,  which  shortly  after- 
wards carried  him  from  the  scene  of  his  mortal  labours. 

A  narratiye  of  Bedels  last  hours  was  written  by  his  dis- 
ciple Cuthbert,  and  is  still  preserved.  From  this  account 
it  appears  that  the  last  works  on  which  he  employed  his 
pen  were  a  translation  of  the  Qospel  of  St.  John  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  a  collection  of  extracts  from  one  of  the 
works  of  Isidore.  At  the  commencement  of  the  month 
of  April,  735,  he  was  seized  with  a  shortness  of  breathing, 
under  which  he  languished  till  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
su£fering  little  pidn,  but  pining  away  under  the  effects  of 
his  disease  and  the  absence  of  sleep.  During  this  time  he 
occupied  himself  day  and  night  either  in  admonishing 
his  disciples,  or  in  prayer,  or  in  repeating  passages 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  In- 
terspersing his  observations  from  time  to  time  with 
pieces  of  religious  poetry  in  his  native  tongue.  One  of 
these  fragments  has  been  given  in  the  present  volume.* 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  the  symptoms  became  more 
alarming,  and  it  was  evident  that  death  was  near  at  hand. 
During  that  day  he  continued  to  dictate  (probably  the 
translation  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John)  to  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  community,  who  acted  as  his  scribe;  and 
he  resumed  the  same  work  early  the  next  morning,  which 
was  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension,  or  Holy  Thursday,  and  he 
told  his  disciples  to  write  diligently.  This  they  did  till 
nine  o'clock,  when  they  retired  to  perform  some  of  the  re- 
ligious duties  peculiar  to  that  day.  One  of  them  then 
said  to  him,  ^^  Dearest  master,  one  chapter  still  remains, 

«  See  the  Introdaotioii  to  the  preeent  yolume,  p.  21. 
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and  thou  canst  ill  bear  questioning/'  Bat  Bede  desired 
him  to  proceed,  telling  him  to  ^^  take  his  pen  and  write 
hastily/'  At  the  hour  of  nones  (twelve  o'clock),  Bede 
directed  Cuthbert  to  fetch  from  his  closet  his  spices  and 
other  precious  articles,  which  he  shared  among  the  presby- 
ters of  the  house,  and  begged  that  they  would  say  masses 
and  prayers  for  him  after  his  death.  He  passed  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  prayer  and  conversation,  amid  the  tears  of 
his  companions,  till  evening,  when  his  scribe  again  inter- 
rupted him,  telling  him  that  only  one  sentence  of  his  work 
remained  unfinished.  Bede  told  him  to  write,  and  he 
dictated  a  few  words,  when  the  youth  exclaimed,  ^'  It  is 
now  done!*'  "Thou  hast  said  right,"  answered  Bede, 
'^  it  is  done !  Support  my  head  with  thy  hands,  for  I  de- 
sire to  sit  in  my  holy  place  where  I  am  accustomed  to 
pray,  that  sitting  there  I  may  call  upon  my  Father/'  And 
thus  on  the  floor  of  his  closet,  chaunting  the  Gloria  Patri, 
he  had  just  strength  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
and  died  with  the  last  words  (Spiritui  Sancto)  on  his 
lips. 

The  date  of  Bede's  death  is  accurately  fixed  in  the  year 
735,  by  the  circumstance  that  in  that  year  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension  fell  upon  the  twenty-seventh  of  May.*  He  was 
buried  at  Yarrow,  and,  according  to  William  of  Malms- 
bury,t  the  following  epitaph  was  placed  on  his  tomb : 

Presbyter  hie  Beda  requiesdt  came  sepultus. 
Dona,  Chriate,  animam  in  coeliB  gaudere  per  SYum ; 
Daque  illi  sophin  debriari  fonte,  cnT  jam 
Suspiravit  oyans  intento  semper  amore. 

The  bones  of  Bede  were  carefully  preserved  at  Yarrow 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a 
presbyter  of  Durham,  Alfred  the  son  of  Weston,  envious 

•  Gehle,  Dispntat.  Hist.  Theol.  de  Bed.  Venerab.  ScriptiSi  p.  31. 
t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  S4. 
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of  the  profit  which  was  derived  from  the  number  of  de- 
votees who  came  thither  to  visit  them^  carried  them  off  by 
stealth,  and  deposited  them  in  his  own  church.*  When 
the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  removed  in  1 104,  the  bones 
of  Bede  were  found  in  the  same  coffin ;  and  they  were 
taken  thence  and  placed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  bishop 
Hugh  Pudsey  in  a  casket  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Galilee 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  they  remained  till  the  year  1541, 
when  they  were  removed  with  other  relics  by  the  Refor- 
mers. The  stone  on  which  the  casket  rested  is  still  pre- 
served. The  following  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  latter 
by  Bishop  Pudsey's  order : 

Continet  haee  theca  Bedte  Yenerabilis  ossa ; 
Sensnm  factor!  Christus  dedit,  sesque  datori. 
Petnu  opus  fecit,  prssul  dedit  hoc  Hugo  donum ; 
Sic  in  utroque  suum  yeneratos  utrumque  patronam.f 

The  reputation  of  Bede  increased  daily,  and  we  find  him 
spoken  of  by  the  title  of  Saint  very  soon  after  his  death. 
Boniface  in  his  epistles  describes  him  as  the  lamp  of  the 
church.  Towards  the  ninth  century  he  received  the 
appellation  of  The  Venerable,  which  has  ever  since 
been  attached  to  his  name.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fables  by  which  his  biography  was  gradually  obscured, 
we  may  cite  the  legends  invented  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  this  latter  title.  According  to  one,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  was  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  there  saw  a  gate  of 
iron,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  letters  P.P.P.S.S.S. 
R.R.R.F.F.F.,  which  no  one  was  able  to  interpret.  Whilst 
Bede  was  attentively  considering  the  inscription,  a 
Roman  who  was  passing  by  said  to  him  rudely,  ^^  What 

*  Simeon  of  Durham,  in  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  SS,  who  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  this  theft. 

f  Stevenson,  Introd.  to  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist. ;  Gehle,  pp.  23—34.  Both 
these  writers  haye  giyen  the  text  of  Cnthbert's  Epistle. 
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seest  thou  there,  English  ox?''  to  which  Bede  replied^ 
*'  I  see  your  confusion ;  ^*  and  he  immediately  explained 
the  characters  thus:-— Pater  Patriae  Perditus^  Sapientia 
Secum  Sublata^  Ruet  Regnum  Romee,  Ferro  Flamma 
Fame.  The  Romans  were  astonished  at  the  acuteness 
of  their  English  visitor,  and  decreed  that  the  title  of 
Venerable  should  be  thenceforth  given  to  him.  According 
to  another  story,  Bede,  having  become  blind  in  his  old 
age,  was  walking  abroad  with  one  of  his  disciples  for  a 
guide^  when  they  arrived  at  an  open  place  where  there 
was  a  large  heap  of  stones ;  and  Bede*s  companion  per- 
suaded his  master  to  preach  to  the  people  who,  as  he  pre- 
tended, were  assembled  there  and  waiting  in  great  silence 
and  expectation.  Bede  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
moving  discourse,  and  when  he  had  uttered  the  conclu- 
ding phrase^  Per  omnia  saecula  sieculorum,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  his  disciple,  the  stones,  we  are  told,  cried 
out  aloud,  *'  Amen,  Yenerabilis  Beda !  '^  There  is  also  a 
third  legend  on  this  subject  which  informs  us  that,  soon 
after  Bedels  death,  one  of  his  disciples  was  appointed  to 
compose  an  epitaph  in  Latin  Leonines,  and  carve  it  on  his 
monument,  and  he  began  thus, 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Bedse  ossa, 

intending  to  introduce  the  word  sancti  or  presbyteri ;  but 
as  neither  of  these  words  would  suit  the  metre,  whilst  he 
was  puzzling  himself  to  find  one  more  convenient,  he  fell 
asleep.  On  awaking  he  prepared  to  resume  his  work, 
when  to  his  great  astonishment  he  found  that  the  line  had 
already  been  completed  on  the  stone  (by  an  angel^  as  he 
supposed),  and  that  it  stood  thus, — 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Beds  Venenbilis  ossa.* 
Bede  has  given  us,  at  Uie  conclusion  of  his  EJoclesiastical 

*  Gehle,  Dissertat.  pp.  36,  37  >  gives  the  authorities  for  the  foregoing 
legends. 
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History^  the  following  list  of  the  works  which  he  had 
composed  previously  to  that  time  (a.d.  731). 

1.  A  commentary  on  Genesis,  as  far  as  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  inclusive.  Part  of  this  work  will  be  found 
in  the  editions  of  Bedels  collected  works;  the  rest  was 
edited  by  Henry  Wharton,  in  his  collection  of  Tracts  by 
fiede. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels  and  on 
the  vestments  of  the  priests,  in  three  books. 

3.  A  commentary  on  the  thirty-one  first  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel  (usque  ad  mortem  Saulis),  in  three 
books. 

4.  The  treatise  de  cedificatione  Templi  (an  allegorical 
interpreitation  of  the  temple  of  Solomon),  in  two  books. 

5.  Detached  observations  on  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  (In  Regum  librum  xzx  questiones.)* 

6.  A  commentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  in  three 
books. 

7.  A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  seven 
books. 

8.  Glosses  on  Isaiah,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,  and 
part  of  Jeremiah,  extracted  from  St.  Jerome. 

9.  On  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  in  three  books. 

10.  On  the  Song  of  Habacuc,  in  one  book. 

11.  On  the  book  of  Tobit  (In  Librum  beati  patris 
Tobiffi,  explanationes  allegoric^  de  Christo  et  ecclesia),  in 
one  book. 

12.  Heads  of  readings  (capitula  lectionum)  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  on  the  books  of  Josuah  and  Judges. 

13.  A  commentary  '^inlibros  Regum  et  Verba  dierum/' 

*  The  passages  illustrated  in  this  book  are,  I  Sam.  ii.  35 ;  ili.  19 ;  tI. 
19;  TU.  3;  xx.  14,  15;  zzr.  29.  2  Sam.  i.  18;  yiu.  2;  zziii.  8,  30; 
1  Kings  Yi.  3,  8,  9 ;  Tiii.  8,  9,  65 ;  zvi.  34;  zz.  10.  8  Kings,  zi.  5,  13; 
ziL  15;  ziv.  7,  35;  zyii.  29,  30;  zriii.  33;  zz.  9;  zzii.  14;  zziii.  10»  U, 
13 ;  zxiy.  14. 
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14.  A  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job. 

15.  On  the  Proverbs^  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

16.  On  Isaiah,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

17.  A  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  in  four 
books. 

18.  A  commentary  on  St.  Luke,  in  six  books. 

19.  Homilies  on  the  Gospel,  in  two  books. 

20.  A  compilation  from  St.  Augustine — In  Apostolum 
qufficunque  in  opusculis  sancti  Augustini  exposita  inveni^ 
cuncta  per  ordinem  transcribere  curavi. 

21.  A  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  two 
books. 

22.  Commentaries  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles. 

23.  A  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  two  books. 

24.  Heads  of  readings  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  Gospels. 

25.  A  book  of  Epistles  addressed  to  various  persons. 
These  Epistles  were  in  fact  tracts  addressed  to  his  friends 
on  the  following  subjects :  On  the  six  Ages  of  the  World 
(de  sex  eetatibus  sceculi) ;  on  the  Mansions  of  the  Children 
of  Israel ;  on  the  words  of  Isaiah,  Et  claudentur  ibi  in 
carcerem,  et  post  dies  multos  visitabuntur,  (Is.  xxiv.  22) ; 
on  the  Bissextile;  on  the  Equinox,  according  to  Anatolius. 
The  second  and  third  of  these  tracts  are  lost. 

26.  The  life  of  St.  Felix,  compiled  in  prose  from  the 
metrical  life  by  Paulinus. 

27-  A  corrected  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Anastasius, 
which  had  been  inaccurately  translated  from  the  Greek. 
(Librum  vitee  et  passionis  sancti  Anastasii,  male  de  Graeco 
translatum,  et  pejus  a  quodam  imperito  emendatum,  prout 
potui,  ad  sensum  correxi.) 

28.  The  life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  written  first  in  verse,  and 
afterwards  in  prose. 
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29.  The  history  of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow. 

30.  The  Eccleaiastical  History. 

31.  A  Martyfology. 

32.  Hymps^  in  various  metres  or  rh3rthms. 

33.  A  book  of  Epigrams,  in  Latin  verse. 

34^  35.  The  books  De  Natura  Rerum  and  De  Tempo- 
ribus. 

36.  A  **  larger  book  *^  de  Temporibus. 

37.  A  book  de  Orthographia,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

38.  A  treatise  on  Metres  (de  Metrica  Arte),  to  which 
was  added  another,  de  Schematibus  sive  Tropis. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  a  few  books,  which 
are  of  undoubted  authenticity,  and  which  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  written  subsequently  to  the  completion  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  History. 

39.  The  Ldbellus  de  Situ  Urbis  Hierusalem,  sive  de 
Locis  Sanctis,  already  mentioned  as  an  abridgment  from 
the  older  work  of  Adamnan.*  We  know  that  this  tract 
was  published  before  the  appearance  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  it  is  singular  that 
it  should  be  omitted  in  Bede's  list. 

40.  In  his  old  age,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History,  Bede  wrote  (in  imitation  of  St. 
Augustine)  a  book  of  Retractatumes,  in  which  with  charac- 
teristic  candour  he  points  out  and  corrects  errors  admitted 
into  the  writings  of  his  earlier  years. 

41.  The  Epistle  to  Albinus,  edited  by  Mabillon,  and 
written  soon  after  the  year  731. 

42.  The  Epistle  to  Archbishop  Egbert,  written  at  the 
end  of  the  year  734  or  in  the  beginning  of  735.    And, 

43.  44.  The  Compilation  from  Isidore,  and  the  Anglo* 

*  See  before,  p.  204  of  the  present  T(4ame. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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Saxon  version  of  St.  John,  which  occupied  Bede's  last 
moments. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  list^  that  the  subjects 
of  the  writings  of  Bede  are  very  diversified.  They  are  the 
works  of  a  man  whose  life  was  spent  in  close  and  constant 
study,  —  industrious  compilations  rather  than  original 
compositions,  but  exhibiting  profound  and  extensive 
learning  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  classic  authors  of  ancient 
Rome ;  *  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  show 
that  he  understood  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages* 
It  appears  from  his  book  entitled  Retractationes,  that  he 
had  met  with  a  very  early  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  he  collated  with  the  Latin  text 
then  in  use ;  from  the  variations  f  which  Bede  has  given 
in  the  work  just  mentioned.  Mill  was  led  to  conclude 
that  this  was  either  the  identical  manuscript  now  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  or  at  least  an  exact 
counterpart  of  it,  Bede's  opinions  are  not  free  from  the 
errors,  which  characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
but  there  are  few  of  his  contemporaries  whose  works  ex- 
hibit so  large  a  proportion  of  good  sense,  and  he  was  so 
far  devoid  of  common  prejudices  that  he  did  not  scruple 
to  adopt  the  useful  parts  of  the  writings  of  those  whom 
the  church  then  looked  upon  as  heretics.  Thus,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  he  professes  to  follow 
the  rules  of  interpretation  published  by  Tychonius  the 
Donatist,  whom  he  praises  as  a  learned  and  judicious 
writer  in  all  cases  where  he  was  not  necessarily  led  to 
defend  the  doctrines  of  his  sect.t    This  liberality  of  sen- 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  present  yolnmef  pp.  39,  40. 
t  Ii^  <luo  etiam  queedam  qne  in  Grseco  sive  aliter  sen  plus  aut  minus  posita 
TidimuSf  breyiter  commemorare  curavimus.     Prsefat.  in  Retractat. 
X  Prolog,  in  Apocalyps.  torn.  ▼,  p.  763. 
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timent  exposed  him  to  be  blamed  by  some  of  his  envious 
contemporaries;  and  he  was  especially  reprehended  for 
giving  a  new  interpretation  to  the  Apocalypse.  Bede's 
style  (as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose)  is  clear^  but  plain^  and 
devoid  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments  which  were  sought 
by  Aldhelm  and  others.  It  is  sometimes  pleasing  by  its 
simplicity. 

The  works  of  Bede  may  be  divided  into  four  classes^ 
his  theological  writings^  his  scientific  treatises^  his  poetry 
and  tracts  on  grammatical  and  miscellaneous  subjects^  and 
his  historical  books. 

1.  A  very  lai^e  portion  of  Bede's  writings  consists  of 
commentaries  on  the  different  books  of  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures^  exhibiting  great  store  of  information  and  acuteness 
of  perception,  but  too  much  characterized  by  the  great 
blemish  of  the  mediaeval  theology^  an  extravagant  at- 
tachment to  allegorical  interpretation.  In  the  treatises 
De  Tabemaculo  and  De  iEdificio  Templi^  he  gives  an 
allegorical  meaning  to  the  tabernacle  and  its  vases, 
to  the  different  articles  of  vesture  of  the  priests,  and  to 
the  temple  of  Solomon ;  the  latter,  both  in  the  details  of 
its  construction  and  in  the  events  connected  with  its 
history,  he  pretends  to  have  been  typical  of  the  form  and 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ.  In  his  commentary  on 
Samuel,  he  says  that  Elkanah,  who  had  two  wives,  was 
typical  of  Christ  as  being  the  redeemer  and  ruler  equally 
of  the  synagogue  and  of  the  church ;  the  name  of  Hannah, 
one  of  them,  signifying  in  Hebrew  grace,  and  denoting 
the  church,  while  the  other,  Peninnah,  which  signifies 
conversion,  denoted  the  synagogue.  In  this  book  Bede 
recommends  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Bede  also  found 
an  allegorical  meaning  running  through  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  and  the  book  of  Tobit. — "The  book  of  the 
holy  father,  Tobias,"  he  says,  is  *^  not  only  healthful  to 

T  2 
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the  reader  in  the  surface  of  the  letter^  inasmuch  as  it 
abounds  with  the  greatest  examples  and  maxims  of  moral 
life ;  but  he  who  knows  how  to  interpret  the  same  aUe- 
gorically^  will  see  that  the  inner  sense  excels  the  simpli- 
city of  the  letter  as  much  as  fruit  excels  leaves.*''  The 
same  tendency  to  give  typical  meanings  to  plain  narra- 
tives characterizes  Bedels  commentaries  on  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament^  and  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
his  book  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  every  word  of  which^ 
if  we  believe  his  statement,  contains  a  hidden  meaning  as 
well  as  a  literal  sense.f  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the 
comment  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles^  the  much  dis- 
puted passage  on  the  three  witnesses  in  heaven^  1  John 
V.  7>  is  omitted.  Of  the  Homilies  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Bede,  the  larger  portion  appears  to  consist  of  the 
compilations  of  other  writers^  and  they  are  little  more 
than  fragments  of  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.^ 
2.  The  only  scientific  treatises  of  which  we  can  with 
certainty  regard  Bede  as  the  author^  are  those  indicated 
in  his  own  list  of  his  writings.  They  are  still  preserved, 
and,  though  no  better  than  compilations    from  other 


*  Liber  Sancti  patris  Tobis  et  in  superfide  liters  salubris  patet  legentibiu, 
ntpote  qui  mazimlB  yitae  moralia  et  ezemplia  abundat  et  monitia,  et  si  quia 
eundem  etiam  allegorice  noTit  interpretari,  qnantam  poma  foliia,  tantum  in- 
teriorem  ejua  aensum  videt  nmplicitati  litem  pmstare.  Bed.  in  libr. 
Tobisy  torn,  iv,  p.  347. 

t  Actus  igitur  Apostolorum  (at  beatos  Hieronymus  ait)  nudam  qnidem 
sonare  videntar  historiam,  et  nascentis  ecdesis  infantiam  texere ;  sed  si 
noyerimns  eonun  scriptorem  Lucaxn  esse  medicam,  cnjns  laus  est  in  Evan- 
gelio,  animadvertimas  pariter  omnia  verba  iliius  animae  languentis  esse  me- 
didnam.    Prolog,  in  Act.  Apost.  torn,  y,  p.  6S5. 

t  Mabillon  (in  the  Acta  Sanct  Ord.  S.  Bened.)  has  described  two  early 
manuscripts  of  the  Homilies  of  Bede  (in  the  library  of  Colbert,  now  in  the 
Bibl.  dn  Roi  at  Paris)  which  diifer  very  much  from  the  printed  collections, 
and  would  be  of  great  use  in  determining  which  are  the  authentic  homilies  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  theologian,  and  separating  them  from  those  which  do  not 
belong  to  him. 
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writers,  and  more  especially  from  Pliny  the  elder,  they 
exhibit  to  us  all  the  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  our 
forefathers  until  a  much  later  period.  The  tract  de  Natura 
Rerum,  which  was  one  of  Bede's  earliest  works,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  abridged  translation  made  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were  the  text-books  of  science  in  England  until  the 
twelfth  century.    The  system  of  Bede  was  the  same  which 
bad  prevailed  in  Europe  during  several  centuries.     He 
considered  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of  the  universe; 
and  he  believed  that  the  firmament  was  spherical,  and 
bounded  by,  or  inclosed  in,  fire  (De  Rer.  Nat.  cc.  4,  5.) ; 
beyond  this  was  the  higher  heaven,  peopled  by  angelic  beings, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  etherial  bodies,  assimi- 
late themselves  to  men,  eat,  drink,  and  perform  the  other 
functions  ofhuman  nature,  and  at  will  lay  asidetheir  assumed 
form  and  return  to  their  own  dwelling  place  (ib.  c.  7)*     He 
taught  that  the  waters  above  the  firmament  were  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  heat  of  the  fire 
and  the  igneous  stars  (c.  8) ;  that  the  stars,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wandering  stars  or  planets,  are  fixed  in  the 
firmament  and  move  round  with  it,  and  that  sparks  struck 
from  them,  and  carried  away  by  the  wind,  are  what  we 
caU  falling  stars  (c.  11);    that  there  are  seven  planets, 
whose  orbits  are  included  in  the  firmament,  and  which 
revolve  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the 
sun  (c.  12);  that  comets  are   stars  produced  suddenly, 
with  crests  of  flame,  and  that  they  forebode  political  re- 
volutions, pestilence,  war,  or  great  tempests  and  droughts 
(c.  24) ;  that  the  different  colours  of  the  planets  are  caused 
by  variation  of  distance  and  by  the  different  strata  of  air 
in  which  they  revolve  (c.  15).     Many  of  Bede's  notions 
with  regard  to  the  planet  which  we  inhabit  were  equally 
unscientific:  he  considered  the  earth  to  be  a  globe  (De  Rer. 
Nat  c.  46),  but  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
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antipodes  (De  Tempor.  Rat.  c.  32);  he  says  that  the 
earth  internally  resembles  a  sponge,  and  that  earthquakes 
are  produced  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  escape  of  wind 
confined  in  the  cavernous  parts  (De  Rer,  Nat.  c.  49) ;  that 
the  sea  is  not  increased  by  the  rivers  which  run  into  it, 
either  because  it  is  constantly  evaporating  into  the  clouds, 
or  because  the  water  descends  continually  into  the  earth 
by  secret  passages  (ib.  c<  40) ;  that  the  sea  to  the  north 
of  Thule  is  a  mass  of  everlasting  ice;  that  thunder  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  wind  confined  and 
compressed  in  the  clouds,  like  the  bursting  of  a  bladder 
(c.  28) ;  and  that  lightning  is  produced  by  the  collision  of 
the  clouds  in  the  same  manner  as  fire  by  the  striking 
together  of  flints  (c.  29).  He  believed  that  the  world 
was  in  his  time  in  its  sixth  age,  old,  decrepid,  and  worn 
out,  and  that  its  end  was  near  approaching  (De  Temp. 
Rat.)  In  the  treatise  last  quoted  (c.  13)  Bede  gives  an 
explanation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  the  months, 
which  shows  that  he  paid  attention  to  the  antiquities  of 
the  language  and  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  Anglo-Saxon  mythology. 

3.  The  grammatical  and  philological  writings  of  Bede 
show  his  judgment  and  learning  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view.  His  observations  on  the  structure  and 
characteristics  of  Latin  verse  are  distinguished  by  good 
taste,  and  are  illustrated  by  examples  selected  by  himself 
from  the  best  of  the  classic  as  well  as  from  the  Christian 
Latin  poets.  He  sometimes  criticises  Donatus  and  the 
older  grammarians.  Bede's  own  metrical  compositions 
are  a  proof  rather  of  his  industry  than  of  his  genius;  they 
are  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  possess 
a  certain  degree  of  correctness,  but  are  spiritless. 
His  poetry,  of  which  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  ahnost 
the  only  authentic  specimen,  is  distinguished  by  the  use 
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of  antiquated  forms^  which  show  the  extent  of  his  reading, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  older  Latin  writers.  The 
following  passage  from  the  poem  just  mentioned,  (c.  viii.) 
may  serve  as  an  example: 

Interea  javeniB  Bolitos  noctnniiis  ad  hymnos 
Digreditur,  leato  qvidam  quom  calle  secutus 
lUios  incertos  studoit  dinoscere  gressiu. 
Ad  mare  deveniont.     Collo  tenus  inditns  undia 
Marmoreo  Cadberctns  agit  anb  caimine  noetem. 
Egreditnr  ponto,  genibusque  in  littore  fizU 
Expandit  gemlnaa  rapplex  ad  sidera  palmas. 
Turn  maria  ecce  duo  yeniimt  animalia  ftindo, 
Vatia  et  ante  pedea  folva  atemnntor  arena ; 
Hinc  gelidaa  villo  flatnqne  foventia  plantaa, 
^qnoreum  tergunt  sancto  de  corpore  frigua : 
Snpplice  turn  nutn  aeae  benedider  orant. 
Qui  parena  yotia,  yerbo  dextraqne  ministria 
Impendit  grates,  patriaaqne  remittit  ad  nndaa ; 
Ac  matntino  tectis  se  tempore  reddit. 
Hsc  oomea  nt  yidit  percnlaoa  corda  parore, 
Semiaoimem  cuiro  flatnm  trabit  abditna  antro. 
At  revolnta  diea  noctis  cum  pelleret  umbras, 
^ger  adeat  yati  supplez,  genibusque  yolutna 
Se  poBcit  Domino  prece  commendare  profnaa. 
Incident  moeatam  subito  quod  pondere  noetem. 
''Nnm  nostrum  e  speculis,"  dixit,  "  tentando  latenter 
Luatrabas  itiner  ?     Sed  nunc  donabitur  error 
Jam  tibi  poscenti,  retices  si  yisa  quouaque 
Deoedam  mundo.*'     Summique  exempla  magiatri 
Exsequitur,  misso  renoyaiis  qui  lumine  cscos 
Fnecipit  auctorem  reduda  celare  aalutia. 
Turn  prece  langnorem  pellit,  culpamque  relazat. 
Inque  diea  mentis  creacenti  summa  Tonantia 
Gratia  teatia  adest :  pandunt  miracula  mentem ; 
Jamque  propbetalia  atellante  e  culmine  yirtus 
Candida  prsrutilo  inradiat  prsecordia  flatu. 

4.  As  a  historian,  the  name  of  Bede  wiU  ever  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  our  national  writers.  One  of  the  earliest 
books  of  this  class  which  he  wrote,  was  the  history  of  the 
abbots  of  his  own  monastery,  published  not  long  after 
A.  D.  716.  He  composed  the  life  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  the 
request  of  bishop  Eadfrith  and  the  monks  of  Lindisfame, 
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and  therefore  some  time  before  the  year  721.  But  his 
most  important  work  composed  in  his  more  mature  age, 
was  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Upon  this  work,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
two  ecclesiastics,  Albinus  and  Nothhelm,  he  appears  to 
have  laboured  with  great  diligence  during  several  years. 
He  derived  little  assistance  from  previous  writers,  for 
the  books  he  quotes  are  few  and  unimportant;  but 
his  own  reputation  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics  of 
his  age,  placed  within  his  reach  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
original  materials.  From  Nothhelm  and  Albinus  (the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  a  disciple  of  Theodore  and 
Adrian)  he  derived  the  traditions  and  the  written  docu- 
ments of  the  history  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia; 
and  Nothhelm,  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  obtained  for 
him  transcripts  of  the  documents  preserved  there  rela- 
ting to  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  transac- 
tions between  the  papal  see  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  church. 
Daniel  bishop  of  Winchester  furnished  materials  for  the 
history  of  Wessex  and  Sussex;  to  the  monks  of  Liestin- 
gaeu  Bede  was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  of  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  Mercians;  from  bishop  Cynebert 
he  obtained  his  information  relating  to  the  province  of 
Lindissi,  or  Lincolnshire;  and  his  own  position  enabled 
him  to  collect  abundant  materials  for  the  history  of 
Northumbria.  Mixed  up  with  these  larger  contributions 
we  find  a  number  of  traditionary  anecdotes  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  relation  of  different  individuals.*  Bede 
has  worked  up  these  materials  with  remarkable  fidelity ;  his 
narrative  is  clear  and  easy;  and,  as  a  pleasing  composi- 
tion, there  is  perhaps  no  production  of  the  middle  ages 

*  A  yery  good  detailed  acooant  of  the  sonroea  of  Bede*8  history  is  given  by 
Stevenson,  Introduction,  pp.  xiii. — zzzl. 
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which  can  be  compared  with  his  Ecclesiastical  History. 
It  has^  on  this  account^  always  been  a  popular  book; 
it  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  king  Alfred;  the 
manuscripts  of  the  original  text  which  still  exist  are  ex- 
tremely numerous;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Bede's 
works  which  issued  from  the  press  after  the  introduction 
of  printing,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  editions ; 
and  it  has  been  four  times  translated  into  English.  Two 
of  the  English  translations,  those  of  Stapleton  (in  1565) 
and  Hurst  (1814),  were  made  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
with  an  avowed  hostility  to  the  protestant  church.  The 
first  translation  by  a  protestant  was  that  of  Stevens 
(1723) ;  another  has  been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Giles, 
who  professes  to  give  a  revised  and  corrected  edition  of 
that  of  Stevens.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  history  of  the 
abbots  of  Wearmouth  has  also  been  translated  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen.  Dr.  Peter  Wilcock,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  his  book  (1818)  was  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  at  Sunderland. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  second  book  (c.  13) 
of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  of  that  work,  and  of  the  general 
character  of  his  Latin  prose.  It  describes  the  conversion  of 
Edwin  king  of  Northumbria. 

Quibas  aaditii,  rex  Busdpere  quidem  Be  fidem  qiiam  docebat  et  veUe  et 
debere  respondebat.  Veram  adhuc  cum  amicis  principibiu  et  consiliariis 
sais  sese  de  hoc  collaturum  esse  dicebat,  vt,  si  et  ilU  eadem  com  illo  sentire 
rellent,  omnes  pariter  in  fonte  yitm  Christo  consecrarentar;  et,  annaente 
Paulino,  fecit  nt  dizerat.  Habito  enim  cnm  sapientibns  consilio,  sciscita- 
batnr  singillatim  ab  onmibns,  qnalis  sibi  doctrina  hsec  eatenns  inaudita,  et 
noTus  diTinitatis  qni  pnedicabatnr  cnltos,  videretnr.  Cni  primus  pontificum 
ipsius  Coifi  continuo  respondit,  '*  Tn  vide,  rex,  quale  sit  hoc  quod  nobis  modo 
pnedicatur;  ego  autem  tibi  Yerissime  quod  certum  didici  profiteor,  quia 
nihil  omnino  virtntis  habet,  nihil  utilitatis,  religio  ilia  quam  hucusque  tenui- 
mns.  Nullus  enim  tuorum  studiosius  quam  ego  cultune  deorum  nostrorum 
se  subdidit,  et  nihilominus  multi  sunt  qui  ampliora  a  te  beneficio  quam 
ego,  et  mijores  accipiunt  dignitates  magisque  prosperantur  in  omnibus, 
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que  agenda  vel  acquirenda  disponunt.  Si  autem  dii  aliqaid  Talerent,  me 
potius  juvare  yellent,  qni  illis  impensiua  aervire  curavi.  Unde  restat,  ut  si 
ea,  qu»  nunc  nobis  nova  prsdicantur,  meliora  esse  et  fortlora,  habita 
examinatione,  perspexeris,  absque  nllo  cunctamine  suscipere  ilia  festinemus." 

Cujus  suasioni  verbisque  prudentibus  alius  optimatnm  regis  tribuens  as- 
sensum  continuo  subdidit,  "  Talis,"  inquiens,  '^  mihi  yidetur,  rex,  vita 
hominum  praesens  in  terris  ad  comparationem  ejus,  quod  nobis  incertum  est, 
temporis,  quale  cum,  te  residente  ad  coenam  cum  dudbus  ac  ministris  tuls 
tempore  brumali,  accenso  quidem  foco  in  medio  et  calido  effecto  coenaculo, 
furentibus  autem  foris  per  omnia  tuibinibus  biemalium  pluviarum  vel  nivium, 
adveniensque  unus  passerum  domum  citissime  pervolayerit ;  qui  cum  per 
unum  ostium  ingrediens,  mox  per  aliud  ezierit,  Ipso  quidem  tempore,  quo 
intus  est,  biemis  tempestate  non  tangitnr,  sed  tamen  parriasimo  spatio  sere- 
nitatis  ad  momentum  excurso,  mox  de  hieme  in  biemem  regrediens  tuis 
oculis  elabitur.  Ita  bssc  vita  bominum  ad  modicum  apparet ;  quid  autem 
sequatur,  quidye  precesserit,  prorsus  ignoramus ;  unde  si  haec  noya  doctrina 
certius  aliquid  attulit  merito  esse  sequenda  yidetur."  His  similia  et  csteri 
migores  natu  ac  regis  consiliarii  divinitus  admoniti  prosequebantur. 

Adjedt  autem  Coifi,  quia  yellet  ipsum  Paulinum  diligentius  audire  de 
Deo,  quem  predicabat,  yerbum  fiacientem;  quod  cum,  jnbente  rege,  faoeret, 
exclamayit,  auditis  ejus  sermonibus,  dicens,  "  Jam  olim  inteUexeram  nibil 
esse  quod  colebamus,  quia  yidelicet  quanto  studiosius  in  eo  cultu  veritatem 
qusrebam,  tanto  minus  inyeniebam.  Nunc  autem  aperte  profiteer  quia  in 
hac  priedicatione  Veritas  claret  ilia,  qua  nobis  vitse,  salutis,  et  beatitudinis 
letems  dona  valet  tribuere.  Unde  suggero,  rex,  ut  templa  et  altaria,  quae 
sine  fructu  utilitatis  sacravimus,  ocins  anathemati  et  igni  contradamus." 
Quid  plura  ?  prsbuit  palam  assensum  evangelixanti  beato  Paulino  rex,  et, 
abrenunciata  idolatria,  fidem  se  Cbristi  suscipere  confessus  est.  Cumque  a 
prsefato  pontifice  sacrorum  suorum  qusreret,  quis  aras  et  fana  idolorum 
cum  septis  quibus  erant  circumdata,  primus  profonare  deberet ;  ille  respon- 
dit,  '^  Ego.  Quis  enim  ea,  qu»  per  stultitiam  colui,  nunc  ad  exemplum  om- 
nium aptius  quam  ipse  per  sapientiam  mibi  a  Deo  yero  donatam  destmam?  " 
Statimque,  abjecta  superstitione  vanitatis,  rogavit  sibi  regem  arma  dare  et 
equum  emissarium,  quem  ascendens  ad  idola  destruenda  veniret  (non 
enim  licuerat  pontificem  sacrorum  vel  arma  ferre,  vel  prater  in  equa  equi- 
tare).  Accinctus  ergo  gladio  accepit  lanoeam  in  manu,  et  ascendens  emissa- 
rium regis  pergebat  ad  idola;  quod  aspiciens  vulgns  lestimabat  eum  insanire. 
Nee  distulit  ille,  mox  ut  propiabat  ad  fanum,  profanare  illud,  injecta  in  eo 
lancea  quam  tenebat;  multumque  gavisus  de  agnitione  veri  Dei  cultus, 
jussit  sociis  destruere  ac  succendere  fanum  cum  omnibus  septis  suis.  Os- 
tenditur  autem  locus  ille  quondam  idolorum  non  longe  ab  Eburaco  ad 
orientem,  ultra  amnen  Doruuentionem,  et  vocatur  hodie  Godmunddingaham, 
ubi  pontifex  ipse,  inspirante  Deo  vero,  poUuit  ac  destruxit  eas  quas  ipse 
sacraverat  aras. 

Bede's  works  were  first  published  in  a  collective  form 
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at  Paris  in  1544  and  1545,  and  reprinted  in  1554,  in  six 
volumes  folio.  These  editions  are  now  of  extreme  rarity ; 
the  first  three  volumes  of  the  former,  containing  the  theo- 
logical writings,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Another 
collective  edition  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1563,  in  eight 
volumes,  folio,  which  is  much  more  common.  A  more 
complete  edition  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1612,  and 
reprinted  in  1688,  in  eight  volumes  folio*  The  first 
Cologne  edition  is  that  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  In 
this  edition,  the  first  volume  contains  the  treatises  on 
grammar  and  the  smaller  scientific  tracts  attributed  to 
Bede,  many  of  which  are  evidently  supposititious ;  in  the 
second  volume  are  given  the  treatises  De  Rerum  Natura, 
De  Temporum  Ratione,  De  Temporibus,  and  some  other 
tracts  on  similar  subjects;  in  the  third,  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  the  Lives  of  Saints  (most  of  them  erroneously 
attributed  to  Bede),  the  Martyrology,  and  the  books  De 
Locis  Sanctis,  De  Interpretatione  Nominum  Hebraicorum, 
&c.|  in  the  fourth,  the  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament; 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament ;  in  the  seventh,  the  Homilies  and  the  writings 
designed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people ;  and 
in  the  eighth,  the  treatises  de  Templo  Salamonis  and  De 
sex  Dierum  Creatione,  with  the  QuuBstionea  on  different 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  other  theological 
tracts.  The  History  of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouih  and  the 
other  tracts  edited  separately  by  Sir  James  Ware  and 
Henry  Wharton  are  not  inserted  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
Collections.  Gehle,  in  his  Disputatio  Historico-Theolo- 
gica,  has  given  a  programme  of  a  suggested  new  arrange- 
ment for  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Bede. 

EditioM  qfJBede. 
Th&  Ecclesiastical  History  was  first  printed  at  Strasbmg,  about  1473,  by 
Eggesteyn. 
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Liber  Bedee  de  Schemate  et  Tropo  ;  ejasdem  liber  de  Figaris  et  Metris ;  oom- 
mentaritts  Sergii  de  Idtera,  &c.  Mediolani,  per  M.  Ant.  Zarotum, 
1473.  4to.    A  very  rare  book. 

Historia  Eoclesiafltica,  without  title,  bat  ending,  Finiunt  libri  hiatorie  eccle- 
siastioe  gentia  anglomm.  fol.  without  date  or  place,  but  of  the  fifteenth 
centarj.  Perhaps  thii  ia  one  of  the  two  editiona  said  to  have  been 
printed  at  Strasborg  in  1483,  and  at  Spire  in  1493.  (Stroth.  pref.  to 
EoaebiuB,  p.  xzix.) 

Opera  Comment,  k  Ubric  Geringet  Rembolt.  Paris,  1499.   A  verj  rare  book. 

Beds  Commeniarii  in  omnea  Epistolaa  Paull.  fol.  1499.  Edited  hj  Gau- 
fridns  Bonssardna. 

Eodeaiastica  Historia  divi  Ensebii  i  et  Eccleaiastica  Historia  gentis  Anglo- 
rum  Yenerabilis  Bede :  cum  utrarumque  historiarum  per  singulos  libros 
reooUecta  capitulomm  annotatione.  Bede's  work  begioa  at  the  middle 
of  the  volume,  without  any  title,  and  at  the  end  is  the  imprint,  libri 
eodesiastice  historie  gentis  Anglomm  impressi  in  inclyta  ciuitate  Argen- 
tinen.  diligenter  revisi  ac  emendati  finiunt  feliciter.  Anno  salutis 
nostre  Millesimo  quingentesimo  ziiij.  die  Marcii.  fol. 

Hoc  in  Tolnmine  continentur  auctores]  infrascripti  Probi  Institnta  Artium. 
&c.  fol.  Impressum  Mediolani.  Anno  domini  MCCCCCIIII.  Die  .iL 
Decembris.  Not  paged.  The  last  tract  in  the  volume  is  Bedte  Sacer- 
dotts  de  Metrica  ratione  liber  unicus. 

Yenerabilis  Bedie  presby  ten  de  temporibus  sive  de  sex  statibus  huius  seculi 
Liber  Incipit.  P.  Victoria  De  Regionibus  Vrbis  Rome  Libellus  Aureus. 
Cum  pririlegio. — Impressum  Yene.  per  Joan,  de  Tridino  alias  Tacuino 
anno  domini  .M.D.Y.  die  .xzviii.  Mai.  4to. 

Beds  Historic  Ecdesiastics  libri  quinque.  fol.  Argent.  1506. 

Liber  de  Temporibus,  sen  de  vi.  ^tatibus  hujus  seculi.    4to.  Paris,  1507. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  the  Eccl.  Hist,  of  1500,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
at  the  same  place  in  1514.  (Fabr.) 

Beds  Repertorium,  seu  Tabula  Authoritatum  Aristotelis  et  Philosophorum, 
cum  Comm.  de  Tropis  S.  Scripturse  et  de  Metrica  Ratione,  fol.  Yenet. 
15S3. 

Hoc  in  Yolumine  continentur.  M.  Yal.  Probus  de  Notis  Roma.,  &c 

Yen.  Beda  de  Computo  per  geatum  digitorum.  Idem  de  Loquela.  Idem 
de  Ratione  unciarum  ....  Hsc  omnia  nunc  primum  edita.  Yenetiis, 
in  .£dibuB  Joannis  Tacuini  Tridinensis.  Mense  Februario  M.D.zzv. 
4to. 

De  Schematibus  et  Tropis  Sacrarum  Literarum  Liber  Beds  Presbyteri 
Anglosazonis.  Small  8vo.  Basil,  1537.  From  a  MS.  '*  ex  biblioUieca 
Laurbsana." 

De  Natura  Rerum  et  Temporum  Ratione,  libri  duo.  fol.  Basil.  1539. 

De  Figuris  Sententiarum  ac  Yerborum,  P.  Rutilii  Lupi  rhetoris  antiquissimi, 

&c fiedae  presbyteri    Anglosaxonis  de  Schematibus  et  tropis 

aacrarum  literarum.  Liber  I.,  &c.  8vo.  Yenet.  1533.  The  tract  of 
Bede  occupies  pp.  36—47,  of  this  little  volume. 
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Beds  Presbyteri  Anglosaxonii  HomiluB  iBitivales  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis 
8vo.  Colonic,  1534. 

Beds  Presbyteri  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Canonicas.  8to.  Coloniee, 
1534. 

Beds  Presbyteri  Anglo-Sazonis  HomiliK  in  D.  PauU  Epistolas  et  alias 
Yeteris  et  Nori  Testament!  lectiones  tam  de  Tempore  qnam  de  Sanctis. 
8to.  Colonic,  1535. 

De  Schematibus  et  de  Tropis,  edited  by  Bartholomsens  Westheimer.  Basil, 
1536. 

Bedse  Presbyteri  Anglosaxonis,  Monacbi  Benedicti,  riri  literatissimi  opus- 
cola  complnra  de  tempomm  ratione  diligenter  castigata  ....  Nnne 
primnm  inventa  ac  in  luoem  emissa.  fol.  ColonifBf  1537.  The  tracts 
contained  in  this  volume  are,  the  Ephemeris ;  Annales  canones  de  solaria 
et  Innaris  temporis  computatione ;  the  treatise  De  Natura  Rerun ;  De 
Tempomm  Ratione  ;  the  larger  book  de  Tempomm  Ratione  ;  De  Pas- 
chse  celebratione  ad  Unichredam  presbyteram ;  De  Ordinatione  feria- 
ram  paschalinm ;  canones  ad  inveniendom  ea  qase  continentnr  drcolo 
decennoYenali ;  circuli  decennovenales. 

Beds  Presbyteri  Homilie  Hyemales,  Qnadragesimales,  de  Tempore  item 
et  Sanctis.  8vo.  Colonias,  1541. 

Venerabilis  Bedse  presbyteri  theologi  doctissimi  jnzta  ac  sanctissimif  Com- 
mentationum  in  sacras  literas,  Tomns  primus,  fol.  Parisiis.  Apud 
Joannem  Roigny,  via  ad  D.  laoobum,  sub  Basilisco  et  quatuor  Elemen- 
tisy  1545.  The  first  vol.  contains  the  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— ^Tomus  secundus,  ib.  1544,  containing  the  commentaries  on 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse. — Tomus  tertius,  ibid.  1544,  contains  the  commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These  appear  to  be  part  of  the  edition  of 
Bede's  Works,  published  at  Paris  in  1544  and  1545,  and  in  1554. 

De  Compute  sen  Indigitatione,  et  de  Loquela  manuali  per  gestum  digitorom. 
fol.  Colon.  1545.  fol.  1595. 

De  Ratione  Unciamm.  fol.  Colon.  1548.  1595.  fol.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1699. 

Ecclesiastics  historis  gentis  Angloram  Libri  Quioque  diligenti  studio  a 
mendis,  quibus  hactenus  scatebant,  yindicati.  Beda  Anglosazone 
Autore.  fol.  Antyerpis,  1550. 

Cassander  published  many  hymns  under  the  name  of  Bede,  with  part  of  the 
tract  De  Arte  Metrica,  Paris,  1556,  reprinted  in  his  works,  Paris,  1616. 

Opera  Beds  Venerabilis  Presbyteri  Anglo-Sazonis,  riri  in  divinis  atque 
humanis  Uteris  exerdtatissimi.  8  vol.  fol.  Basilis,  per  Joannem  Her- 
uagium.  1563. 

Martyrologium.  Syo.Antw.  1564. 

Ratio  Computandi  per  Digitos,  ab  Elia  Yeneto.  8yo.  Paris.  1565,  4to. 
Genev.  1623.  foL  1633. 

The  Martyrologium  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1565. 

Venerabilis  Beds  Presbyteri  Ecclesiastics  Historis  gentis  Angloram,  Libri 
y.  12mo.  Lovanii,  1566. 
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Hifftoria  Ecdenaiticay  edited  by  L.  de  U  Bam.  fd.  Paris.  1583. 

De  Remediis  Peccatomm.  4to.  Ven.  1584. 

Remm  Britannicaram,  id  esty  Anglin,  ScotiR,  Yidnaramqae  Inaiilaram 
ac  Regionum,  Scriptores  vetnatiorea  ac  prncipni.  fol.  Lugdun.  1587. 
Edited  by  Hieronymus  CommeIiiiiu.->pp.  147— S80.  The  Eoclesiaatioal 
History,  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Pilhoens. 

Hiatoria  EcclesiaBtica,  13mo.  Ueidelb.  1587. 

Yenerabiiia  Bedn  Aziomata  phtlosophica,  studio  M.  Joamds  Kroeselie. 
Impensis  R.  Oliff.  8vo.  152^2.  Editions  are  also  mentioned  as  being 
printed  in  8vo.  Lond.  (?)  159S.  Ingolstadt,  1593.  Paris,  1604. 

Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini  .  • .  .  ez  bibliotheca  Francisci  Pithoei,  I.  C.  4 to. 
Paris,  1599.  pp.  348*^55.  Bedse  Presbyter!  liber  de  Trqiis  Sacrae 
Scriptnrs. 

Venerabilis  Beds  Presbyteri  Ecclesiastictt  Historic  Gentis  Anglonim 
Libri  V.  12mo.  Colonic  Agrippime,  1601.  Apparently  a  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  1556. 

Caninns,  Lectiones  Antique,  torn.  t.  4to.  1601.  p.  699. — ^Ed.  Basnage, 
vol.  ii.  fol.  Antverpie,  17S5,  pp.  1^34.  The  metrical  life  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  his  friend  Yelser. 

Grammaticte  Latine  Anctores  Antiqni Opera  et  stadio  Helis  Pnts- 

ehii.  4to.  Hanov.  1605.  pp.  2327— S349,  Beda  Sacerdos  de  Orthogra- 
phia. — ^pp.  8349 — 8382,  Beds  Sacerdotis  de  Metrica  Ratione. 

Yenerabiiia  Beds  Anglo- Sazonis  Presbyteri  in  omni  disciplinantm  genere 
ana  Rtate  doctissimi  Opera  quotqnot  reperiri  potnemnt  omnia.  8  vol. 
fol.  Colonise  AgrippinR,  1612. 

De  Indigitatione  et  mannali  Loquek  liber,  ez  recens.  Fed.  Morelli.  8yo. 
Lntet.  Par.  1614. 

Aziomata  PhUosophica,  ez  Aristotele  et  aliis  Philosophis  ooUeetSt  8to.  Col. 
Allobr.  1618. 

Adamanni  Scotohibemi  Abbatis  celeb,  de  Sitn  Teme  Sanetse  ....  Aecesait 
eomndem  libromm  Breviarinm,  sen  Compendium,  breviatore  Yeaera- 
biH  Beda  Presbytero.  4to.  Ingolstadt,  1619.  Bede*s  tract  de  Locis 
Sanctis. 

Aziomata  Philosophica  Yenerabiiia  Bedse,  yiri  in  divinis  atqve  humanis 
Uteris  ezercitatissimi,  ez  Aristotele  et  aliis  prsestantibus  Philosophis 
diligenter  collecta:  una  cum  brevibus  quibusdam  ezplicationibus  ae 
limitationibus.  12mo.  Genevse,  1631. 

Acta  Sanctorum  .  .  .  collegit,  digessit,  notis  illustravit  Joannes  BoUandus. 
Januarius.  Tom.  I.  fol.  Antverpise,  1643.  pp.  943—946.  The  life  of 
St.  FeUz. 

Historise  Ecdesiasticse  Gentis  Anglorum  Libri  Y.  a  Yenerabili  Beda  Pres- 
bytero script! ;  tribus  prscipue  MSS.  Latinis,  a  mendis  baud  paucis 
repurgati:  ab  augustissimo  veterum  Anglo-Sazonum  Rege  Alnredo 
fsive  Alfredo)  ezaminati ;  ejusque  paraphraai  Sazonica  eleganter  ezpli^ 
cati ;  tribus  nunc  etiam  MSS.  collati,  &c.  Edited  by  Abraham  Whe- 
loc.  FoL    Cantabrigise,  1643.    The  Latin  tezt  is  formed  from  three 
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MSS.  preserved  in  tbe  libraries  of  Trinity  QoUqpe  Cambridge,  of  Dr. 
Ward,  and  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
from  MSS.  in  the  Public  Library  and  that  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
is  added  to  this  edition. 

Venerabilis  Beds  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  additis  insuper  Legibus  Anglo- 
Saxonibus,  &c.  fol.  Cantab.  1664. 

Venerabilis  Bedae  Epistols  Duse,  necnon  Yitcs  Abbatum  Wiremutbensium 
et  Girwiensinm  .  .  •  .£z  antiquis  codicibus  MSS.  in  luoem  emisit,  et 
notis  ad  rem  historicam  et  antiquariam  spectantibus,  illustravit  Jacobus 
Waneus  Eques  Auratus.  8vo.  Dublin.  1664. 

Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.  Scecnlum  II.  fol.  Lut  Par.  1669. 
pp.  877—915.  The  prose  life  of  St.  Cuthbert.— pp.  915—937.  The 
Metrical  Life  of  the  same  Saint. 

Epistola  ad  Albinum  Abbatem,  cum  Aunott.  Mabillonii.  8vo.  Paris,  1675. 

Mabillon,  Vetera  Analecta.  fol.  1675,  torn.  i.  p.  9*  Ed.  nova.  fol.  Paris, 
17S3,  p.  398.    The  Epistle  of  Bede  to  the  Abbot  Albinus. 

Bedfe  Presbyteri  et  Fredegarii  Scholastica  concordia  ad  senioris  Dagoberti 
definiendam  monarchise  periodnm,  atque  ad  prims  totius  Regum  Fran- 
corum  stirpia  Chronologiam  stabiliendam,  in  doas  partes  divisa,  quarum 
prior  continet  Historiam  Ecclesiasticam  Gentis  Anglorum,  cum  notis 
et  Dissertatione  de  auctore  htgus  Historise,  posterior  Dissertatio  de 
annis  Dagoberti  Francorum  regis,  eo  nomine  primi.  Auctore  P.  F. 
Chif&etio,  Soc.  Jesu  Presbyt.    fol.  Paris,  1681. 

Opera.  8  vol.  Colon.  Agrip.  1688.    A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1612. 

Opera  quiedam  Theologica,nunc  primum  edita,  necnon  Hi8torica,antea  semel 
edita,  &c.  4to.  London,  1693.  (by  Henry  Wharton).— pp.  1—190. 
Beds  Expositio  in  Genesin. — pp.  191 — 214.  Beds  Expositio  in  Canti- 
cum  Abacuc— pp.  221—240.  The  Lives  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth. — 
pp.  241—251.  The  Epistle  to  Plegwin.— pp.  252—267.  The  EpisUe 
to  Egbert. 

Martene,  Thesaurus  Novus  Anecdotorum.  Tomus  Quintus.  fol.  Lutetise 
Paris.  1717.  pp.  Ill — 294,  the  Commentary  on  Genesis,  *'  ex  plurimis 
MSS.  Codicibus." — pp.  295 — 314,  the  Commentary  on  Abacuc,  from 
three  MSS.  at  Fleury,  Corbei,  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  *'  in 
periculo  maris." — pp.  315 — 382,  eleven  Homilies,  not  included  in 
the  editions  of  his  works,  from  a  MS.  at  Tours. — ^pp.  383 — 398,  Prayers 
attributed  to  Bede,  from  a  MS.  at  Corbei. 

Historic  Ecclesiasticte  Gentis  Anglorum  libri  Quinque,  auctore  Sancto  et 
Venerabili  Baeda  Presbytero  Anglo-Saxone,  una  cum  reliquis  ejus 
Operibus  Historicis  in  unum  Volumen  Collectis.  Cura  et  Studio  Johan- 
nis  Smith,  S.  T.  P.  et  Ecdesis  Dunelmensis  non  ita  pridem  Canonid. 
fol.  Cantabrigis,  Typis  Academicis,  1722.  pp.  1 — 34,  the  Treatise  De 
Sex  hujos  Seculi  ^tatibus. — ^pp.  37—224,  the  Ecclesiastical  History. — 
pp.  227—264,  the  Prose  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.- pp.  267—291,  the 
Metrical  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.— pp.  293—302,  the  history  of  the  Abbots 
of  Wearmouth  and  Yarrow.— pp.  305—312,  the  letter  to  bishop  Eg- 
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bert.— pp.  315—^334,  the  Treatise  de  Locis  8anctis.~pp.  337--460, 
The  Mortyrologium.— pp.  463—468,  the  life  of  St.  Felix.— pp.  471— 
649y  Alfred*8  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historj. 

Beds  et  Clandii  Taurinensis  iternqne  aliomm  Yetenun  Patrum  Opusenla  a 
Canonicis  regularibos  Sancti  Salyatoris  Bononis  majori  ex  parte  nunc 
primnm  edita.  4to.  Bonon.  1755.  The  only  work  of  Bede  printed  in 
this  Yolume,  is  the  Prasfatio  in  Epistolas  canonicasi  which  occupies  two 
pages. 

Yenerabilis  Beds  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Anglomm.  Ad  Fidem 
Codicum  Manoscriptonun  recensnit  Josephns  Stevenson.  8yo.  London, 
1 838.    Published  by  the  Historical  Society. 

Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires  public  par  la  Soci^t^  de  G^graphie.  4to. 
Paris,  1839.  torn,  iv,  pp.  794—815.  The  Treatise  de  Locis  Sanctis, 
printed  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Bemardus  Sapiens. 


TYaMlaiiom. 

King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  printed  in 
the  editions  of  the  original  by  Wheloc  (1643)  and  Smith  (1722). 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Englande.  Compiled  by  Venerable  Bede, 
Englishman.  Translated  out  of  Latin  in  to  English  by  Thomas  Staple- 
ton,  Student  in  Diuinite.  4to.  Antwerp.  1565. 

Historie  of  the  Church  of  England.  8yo.  St.  Omers,  1622.  This  is  a  re- 
print of  Stapleton*s  Translation. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation  from  the  coming  of  Julius 
Ctesar  into  this  Island  in  the  60th  year  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
till  the  year  of  our  Lord  731.  Written  in  Latin  by  Venerable  Bede,  and 
now  translated  into  English  from  Dr.  Smith*s  Edition.  To  which  is 
added,  the  Life  of  the  Author,  also  explanatory  Notes.  8vo.  London, 
1723.    The  translator  was  John  Stevens. 

The  History  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  England,  from  its  origin  to  the 
year  731.  Written  in  Latin  by  Venerable  Bede,  Priest  of  that  Church, 
a  few  years  before  his  death.  In  Five  Books.  Now  translated  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hurst,  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Westminster.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1814. 

The  Lives  of  Benedict,  Ceolfrid,  Easterwine,  Sigfrid,  and  Huetbert,  the  first 
five  abbots  of  the  united  monastery  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Venerable  Bede.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  Author.    By  the  Rev.  Peter  Wilcock.  8to.  Sunderland,  1818. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation,  translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Venerable  Bede,  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  LL.D.  8vo.  London,  1840. 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Wright.  8vo.  London,  1841.  (Published  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Science),  pp.  1 — 19.  The  Anglo-Saxon  abridged  version  of 
Bede*s  Treatise  De  Natnra  Rerum. 
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Bede's  Literary  Friends. — Acca^  Albinus^  Noth- 
HELM^  Daniel^  Ethelwald,  Forthherb^  Hwbt- 
BSBT^  Plegwin^  Withred^  Cuthbebt. 

In  the  course  of  his  numerous  writings^  Bede  intro- 
duces the  names  of  several  of  his  literary  Mends,  most  of 
whom,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  were  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  virtues. 

Many  of  the  most  important  of  his  commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  were  composed  at  the  desire  of  Acca  bishop 
of  Hexham,  and  dedicated  to  that  prelate.*  Acca  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  great  piety;  he  had  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  among  the  congregation  of 
scholars  assembled  around  bishop  Bosa,  and  he  quitted 
their  society  to  place  himself  under  Wilfred,  who  ordained 
him  a  presbyter.  He  continued  to  be  one  of  Wilfred's  most 
fedthful  followers  until  his  death,  accompanied  him  on  his 
last  journey  to  Rome  (where  he  finished  his  studies), 
and  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Hexham.f 
Bede  describes  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to  adorn 
and  enlarge  his  church,  and  to  enrich  it  with  "  a  most 
ample  and  noble  library .'^^  In  7Slj  when  Bede  com- 
pleted his  history,  Acca  is  mentioned  as  still  holding  the 
bishopric  of  Hexham; §  but  soon  afterwards,  in  732 
or  7^3,    he  was   driven   from  it  for   some  cause  now 

*  ThflM  are  the  Cammentiriet  on  Generis,  on  the  first  part  of  Samuel, 
on  Bsra  and  Nehemiah,  on  Mark,  on  Luke,  and  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

t  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  90.  Ricard.  Hagostald.  De  Stat.  &e.  Hagnst.  Eccl. 
(ap.  Twysden)  p.  S97.  The  Saxon  Chron.  says  that  Acca  was  made  Irishop 
in  710,  the  year  after  ^Olfred's  death. 

t  Amplisstmam  ibi  ac  nobilissimam  bihUothecam  fecit.  Bede,  loc.  ctt. 
See  also  Eddius,  De  Yit  Wilf.  c.  SI,  and  Ric.  Hagnst. p.  997. 

$  Bede,  H.  E.  ▼.  93. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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unknown.*  He  seems  to  have  retired  to  Whitem  (Can- 
dida Casa),  where  he  remained  a  few  years.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  the  best  authorities  place  it 
on  the  twentieth  of  October,  740,t  when  his  body  was 
carried  to  Hexham  to  be  buried  in  the  church  which 
owed  to  him  so  much  of  its  beauty4  Bale  and  Pits 
have  so  far  misunderstood  the  words  of  Bede,  as  to 
attribute  to  Acca  a  collection  of  lives  of  the  saints  whose 
rehcs  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Hexham,  and  a  treatise 
^'  De  ecclesiastids  sui  chori  officiis."  On  the  same  au- 
thority, also,  Leyser  places  the  name  of  Acca  in  the  list 
of  medieval  Latin  poets.  Leland  speaks  as  having  seen 
a  collection  of  his  letters,  one  of  which  addressed  to  Bede 
is  stiU  preserved,  in  which  he  urges  that  scholar  to  devote 
his  learning  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Albinus,  who  is  described  by  Bede  as  being  ^^most 
learned  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,^'  was  his  adviser  and 
principal  assistant  in  composing  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory.§  He  had  been  the  disciple  of  Theodore  and  Adrian, 
and  had  succeeded  the  latter  (on  his  death  in  708)  as 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards named,  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  being 
mentioned  by  the  old  historians  as  the  first  abbot  of  that 
house  who  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.||    The  Saxon 

*  A.D  731.  Acca  episcopiu  de  sua  sede  fugatus.  Contiimat.  of  Bede. 
A.B.  738.  Aad  Acoa  wsea  adrifen  of  biscopdome.  Chroa.  Sax.  with  whiebf 
Florence  of  Worcester  agrees.  Ric  Hagust.  p.  297,  saya  732,  and  adds,  et 
nt  quilnudam  fidetor  poetea  .inii.  annia  yuit  As  Richard  appears  to  hiCve 
used  origfaial  documeatSy  we  may  peih^ia  consider  the  date  given  by  him  •• 
the  most  authentic. 

t  Ric.  Hagust.  p.  998.    The  Saxon  Chron.  places  his  death  in  737. 

t  Sftmeon  Donehn.  (ap.  Twysdea)  p.  101,  who  gives  an  aceoimt  of  hit 
monument.  Ric.  Hagust.  p.  898. 

§  Auctor  ante  omnes  atque  a^i^to'  opnseoli  hnjus  Albinus,  abba  rere- 
rentissimus,  vir  per  omnia  doetiasimus,  extitit    Bede,  H.  E.  prolog. 

I!  Bede,  t*.  Chron.  W.  Thome  (ap.  Twyiden),  col.  1771. 
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version  of  Bede  speaks  of  him  as  having  travelled  in 
foreign  countries.*  A  letter  is  still  preserved  in  which 
Bede  thanks  him  for  some  contributions  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical History.t  Having  survived  the  publication  of 
that  work  only  a  few  months,  he  died  in  732,  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  preceptor  Adrian.^ 

Nothhelm,§  another  contributor  to  Bede's  historical 
undertaking,  was  at  that  time  a  presbyter  of  London,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  literary  taste. ||  During 
his  residence  at  Rome,  he  copied  for  Bede  from  the  papal 
archives  the  documents  relating  to  the  conversion  and 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.^f  He  lived  in  personal  in» 
tercourse  with  Bede,  and  either  forwarded  to  him,  or  con- 
veyed to  him  in  person,  many  of  the  communications  of 
Albinus ;  it  washewho  addressed  to  him  the  thirty  questions 
on  the  books  of  Kings,  the  discussion  of  which  formed  a 
work  which  Bede  addressed  to  Nothhelm,  and  which  is  stiH 
extant.**  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Bonx&ce,  one  of  whose 
letters  to  Nothhelm  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  his 
Episiles.tt  In  735,  Nothhelm  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Tatwine  in  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  J  J  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  received  the  pallium  from  pope  Gregory  in.§§ 

*  Se  WK8  wide  ge-fisuren  and  ge-ljered. 

t  This  letter  was  printed  at  Parii  by  MabiUon,  in  1675.  See  tlie  list  of 
Editions  of  Bede,  p.  287. 

X  Chron.  W.  Thome,  col.  1773. 

$  In  Latin  MS8.  the  name  is  commonly  spelt  Nothelmos;  in  Anglo - 
Saxon  it  is  NoiShelm,  i.e.  the  %6ld  helm. 

H  W.  Thome,  Chron.  col.  177S,  calls  him,  (withont  any  apparent  reason 
or  anthority)  cathedralis  ecdesis  sancti  Panli  Londonite  archipresbyter. 

f  Bede,  H.  E.  prolog. 

**  Printed  in  the  first  Cologne  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  333. 

ft  No.  40,  in  the  edition  of  1789. 

XX  Continnat  of  Bede,  in  that  year.    Angiia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

%i  Chron.  Sax.  in  anno.  Steph.  Birchington,  rlt.  Arch.  Cant,  in  the 
Angiia  Sacra,  vol.  L  p.  3.  Chron.  W.  Thome,  in  Twysden,  col.  177^.  Au- 
thorities in  the  Angiia  Sacra,  i.  pp.  85  and  98. 

u2 
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The  Saxon  Chronide  and  the  continuator  of  Bede  place 
Nothhelm's  death  in  739:  other  (but  more  modem)  au- 
thorities state  that  it  took  place  in  7^0,*  or  741.t  The 
day  of  his  decease  is  differently  fixed  on  the  17  or  16  Kal. 
Nov*,  that  is  on  the  16ih  or  17th  day  of  October.J  He 
was  buried  at  Canterbury.  Bale  and  Pits  attribute  to  him 
several  books,  which  he  is  stated  to  have  composed 
chiefly  from  the  materials  he  brought  from  Rome.  Their 
genuineness  is  so  problematical,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  their  titles. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  the  earlier  days  of  bishop 
Daniel,  than  that  he  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Malmsbury, 
and  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Aldhelm.§  When, 
in  705,  the  older  diocese  of  Wessex  was  divided  into  two, 
that  of  Sherborne  being  entrusted  to  Aldhelm,  the  other, 
that  of  Winchester  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight),  was  given 
to  Daniel.||  In  721,  he  went  to  Romclf  After  his  re- 
turn, he  furnished  Bede  with  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons ;  **  and  in  731,  the 
year  in  which  Bede  completed  his  work,  he  consecrated 
Tatwine  archbishop  of  Canterbury.ff  Although  he  must 
have  been  considerably  older  than  Bede  at  that  time,  yet 
he  continued  to  hold  the  see  of  Winchester  for  thirteen 
years  afterwards,  and  resigned  it  in  7^^tt  ^  spend  the  few 

*  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  85. 

t  floience  of  Worcester,  on  that  year. 

t  The  first  of  these  days  is  giyen  by  an  authority  in  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
i.  p.  52.  The  second,  which  appears  to  be  >the  more  correct,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Florence  of  Worcester  and  of  old  writers  in  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
i.  pp.  3,  and  85. 

$  Chron.  T.  Rudborne,  in  Angl.  Sacr.  p.  195.  Leiand,  de  Script.  Brit, 
and  Tanner. 

II  Bede,  H.  £.  t.  18. 

^  A.D.  721.  Her  Daniel  biscop  ferde  to  Rome.    Chron.  Sax. 

**  Bede,  H.  £.  prolog. 

ff  Chron.  Sax.  in  Anno. 

Xt  Chron.  Sax.  in  Anno.    Postmodum,  ut  Tivacem  seneotam  sancto  con- 
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remaining  da^s  of  his  long  life  in  retirement  at  Malms- 
bury,  where  he  died  in  745.*  In  the  time  of  William  of 
Malmsbmy^  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  monks  of  Win- 
chester or  those  of  Malmsbury  had  the  best  claim  to  the 
honour  of  possessing  his  remains.f  Daniel  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  man  of  great  learning;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  Bale  and  others  in  attributing  to  him  the  books 
whose  titles  they  enumerate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  persuading  Boniface,  who  was  a  monk  of 
his  diocese,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Germans ; 
and  he  not  only  gare  him  letters  of  recommendation  when 
he  departed  on  his  mission,  but,  amid  the  difficulties  and 
disappointments  attending  on  his  arduous  task,  he  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  encouragement,  pointing  out  to  him  the 
most  judicious  method  of  catechising,  and  convincing  the 
ignorant  people  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  labour* 
ing.  Three  letters  from  Daniel  to  Bonifiace,  and  one  from 
Bonifeuse  to  Daniel,  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Boni- 
face's Epistles4 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  another  friend  of  Bede 
was  Ethelwald,§  who  from  a  monk  of  Lindisfame  had 
been  made  abbot  of  Maihros,  and  who^  about  a.d.  721> 
succeeded  Eadfrith  as  bishop  of  Lindisfame.  He  was  also 
the  friend  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  Northumbria,  to  whom  Bede 
dedicated    his  Eicclesiastical   History;    and  when    that 

Bummaret  otio  vivens  honorem  exult,  Melduni,  quantum  vizit  monachnm 
eieroent,  ut  fama  fert  aineeriter  ad  nos  per  auccessiones  manans.  W. 
Malmab.  de  Gestis  Pontit  p.  341.  Conf.  T.  Rudborne,  in  the  Anglia  Sacra, 
p.  195. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  in  anno. 

t  W.  Mahnab.  loe.  citat. 

t  They  are  the  Ist,  ISth,  13th,  and  14th  Epistles,  in  the  edition  of  1789. 
The  laat  of  these,  which  contains  the  directions  for  catechising  the  nncon- 
rerted  Germans,  had  been  printed  bj  Baronins,  Annal.  ad  an.  7S4. 

(  The  name  is  written  .Adilaualdas  in  the  brief  continuation  of  Bede. 
Ediwaldus,  in  Tanner. 
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monarch,  disgusted  with  the  dissensions  which  troubled 
his  kingdom,  resigned  his  throne  in  7^7^  ^^  became  an 
inmate  of  Ethelwald's  monastery  at  Lindisfsme.  Accord- 
ing to  Simeon  of  Duiham,  Ethelwald  attempted  to  per- 
petuate his  name  by  inscribing  it  (m  a  handsome  stone 
cross  which  he  had  erected  at  lindisfame,  but  which  was 
subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Danes,*  Dempster,  without 
citing  his  authority,  attributes  to  him  a  life  of  St.  Cuthbert 
and  a  Chronicle  of  tiie  Abbots  of  Mailro6.t  He  died 
in  7404 

We  may  perhaps  reckon  among  the  bishops  who 
honoured  Bede  with  their  fnendship,  Forthhere§  bishop 
of  Sherborne,  to  whose  learning  the  historian  bears  dkect 
testimony.!!  In  709  he  succeeded  Aldhelm  in  the  see 
just  mentioned,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  history,  as  still  holding  it.  In  737^  he 
accompanied  Frythogith  queen  of  the  West-Saxons  to 
Rome.^  Of  his  subsequent  history  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant; but  he  seems  to  haye  resigned  his  bishopric  when 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  died 
there.  All  the  old  bibliographers  admit  FortUiere  among 
the  list  of  English  authors,  but  they  dte  none  of  his 
works ;  and  Tanner  says,  scripta  ejus  ignorantur.  Two 
letters  addressed  to  this  prelate  are  preserved  among  the 
Epistles  of  Boniface.** 

Amongst  Bede's  friends  in  his  own  monastery,  we  must 

*  Simeon  Dimelm.  p.  7. 

t  Dempster,  Hist.  Eccles.  Gent.  Scot.  p.  255. 

t  Contin.  of  Bede.    Chron.  of  Mallros. 

§  The  name  is  written  in  Bede,  Fortheri.  In  tbe  Latin  writers  it  is 
generally,  Fortherins.  The  common  Saxon  fonn  is,  Foi^ere  (i.e.  the  front 
of  the  army). 

II  Bede,  H.  E.  y.  18. 

t  A.D.  737.  Her  For)>here  biscop  and  Fry)H>gi'5  cwen  ferdon  to  Rome. 
Chron.  Sax. 

*^  Nos,  148  and  155,  in  the  last  edition  of  Boniface,  1789. 
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give  the  first  jdace  to  the  abbot  Hwetbert^*  who,  after 
haying  succeeded  Sigfrid  as  superior  of  the  dependant 
monastery  of  Tarrow>  was  elected  to  succeed  Ceolfirid 
in  716,  as  abbot  of  Wearmouth,  and  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  by  bishop  Acca.  All  that  we  know  of  this 
person  is  derived  from  the  brief  notice  given  by  Bede, 
who  repres^its  him  as  having  from  his  childhood  been  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Yarrow,  and  as  being  dis- 
tinguished by  his  acquirements  and  his  studies.  Bede 
also  informs  us  that  Hwetbert  had  made  a  long  stay  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  pope  Sefgius  (and  therefore  previous 
to  701),  where  he  had  completed  his  studies ;  and  that  he 
had  been  ordained  a  presbyter  twelve  years  before  the 
resignation  of  Ceolfrid,  i.  e.  in  704.t  Bede  dedicated  to 
the  abbot  Hwetbert  his  larger  treatise  De  Temporum 
Ratione.  Hwed>ert  was  probably  alive  in  7^1,  but  we 
have  no  information  respecting  the  period  of  his  death. 
Bale  and  Pits,  who  represent  him  as  having  passed  his 
latter  days  in  Germany,  confound  him  with  a  German 
bishop  named  Hucbertus. 

.  Another  friend  of  the  historian  was  Plegwin,  of  whom 
nothing  further  is  known  than  that  he  was  probably  a 
monk  of  York.  It  appears  that  Bede's  treatise  De  sex 
aetatibus  mundi  had  afforded  some  of  his  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  trying  to  throw  a  slur  upon  his  reputation; 
and  one  of  these  persons,  when  supping  at  the  table  of  the 


*  The  name  is  differently  speU.  Bede  has  it  Haaetberctas,  in  his  history 
of  the  abbots  of  Wearmouth.  In  different  MSS.  it  is  corrupted  to  Huber- 
tus,  Hnvetbertiis,  Hunebertos,  Hucbertus,  Wicbertus,  &c.  It  signifies 
Talorons  or  quick  bright,  or,  perliaps  simply,  very  bright. 

f  Qui  aprimis  pueritis  temporibus  eodem  in  monasterio  non  solum  regula- 
ris  obserrantia  disciplins  institutus,  sed  et  scribendi,  cantandi,  legendi,  ac 
docendi  fnerat  non  parva  ezercitatus  industria.  Romam  quoque  temporibus 
beate  memorin  Sergii  papae  accurrens,  et  non  panro  ibidem  temporis 
spatio  demoratus,  quseque  sibi  necessaria  judicabat,  didicit,  descripsit,  retu- 
lit.  Insuperet  duodecim  ante  hec  annos  presbyterii  est  functus  officio. 
Bede,  Hist.  Abbat.  Wir.  et  Girw.  p.  301,  in  SmitVs  edition. 
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younger  Wilfrid  bishop  of  York,  had  accused  him  of 
broaching  in  that  work  heretical  opinions*  Plegwin^  who 
was  present,  wrote  Bede  an  account  of  the  conversation, 
who,  in  return,  addressed  to  Flegwin  a  letter  in  defence 
of  his  opinions,  whidi  is  still  preserved.* 

Bede  dedicated  his  tireatise  ^^  On  the  Celebration  of 
Easter,  or  on  the  Yemal  Equinox,  according  to  Anatolius/' 
to  his  friend  the  presbyter  Withred,  or^  as  the  name  is 
printed  in  the  common  editions  of  his  works,  Wichred. 
The  old  bibliographers  pretend  that  he  was  an  eminent 
mathematician;  but  this  statement  seems  destitute  of 
authority. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  reckon  as  the  last  in  the  list  of 
Bede's  friends,  the  monk  who  wrote  the  account  of  his 
dying  hours.  Cuthbert  was  Bede's  disciple  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Yarrow;  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  his 
history,  excq>t  that  he  was  present  at  the  death  of  his 
master,  and  that  he  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
that  event  in  a  letter  addressed  to  another  of  Bede's  dis- 
ciples named  Cuthwine,  which  is  still  extant.  It  appears 
that  Cuthbert  succeeded  Hwetbert  as  abbot  of  Yarrow. 
In  several  manuscripts  the  letter  is  preceded  by  a  short 
sketch  of  Bede's  life,  made  up  from  the  notice  he  gives  of 

*  It  was  printed  in  the  collectionB  of  Bede's  Opnscnla  by  Sir  James 
Ware  and  Henry  Wharton.  The  treatise  De  Sex  ^tatibos  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  aboat  the  year  709,  and,  as  Bede  says  in 
this  epistle  that  it  was  five  years  since  the  publication  of  that  work,  the  date 
of  the  letter  would  thus  be  fixed  at  about  707.  But  the  elder  Wilfred  was 
not  then  Bishop  of  York,  and  several  circumstances  seem  to  combine  in 
proving  that  the  Wilfred  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  the  younger  Wilfred, 
bishop  of  York  from  718  to  732.  Bede  alludes  in  rather  strong  terms  to  the 
conviviality  of  Wilfred's  table,  p.  ?51  : — **  Quod  utique  in  aena  ilia,  in  qua 
me  poculo  debriui  culpare  studuit  ille,  qui  semet  potius  lectioni  intentus 
inculpabilem  facere  debuerat,  perficere  nequibat,"  etc.  There  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  younger  Wilfred  was  blamed  for  his  convivial 
disposition  :  see  further  on,  p.  299.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  work 
'*  De  Sex  iEtatibus  Sseculi  *'  was  published  at  a  much  later  date  than  has 
been  supposed,  or  Bede  here  refers  to  a  second  edition  of  it. 
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himself  at  the  end  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History^  and  the 
name  of  Cuthbert  being  prefixed  to  the  wholcj  has  given 
rise  to  the  notion  that  he  had  written  a  detailed  memoir 
of  his  master. 

Bdiiiotu  qfCutkbert*8  tetter  to  Cuthwine. 

It  was  printed  in  the  editions  of  Bede's  works ;  in  Baronias»  Annal.  A«D. 
731 ;  in  the  preface  to  Wheloc's  Bede ;  in  MabiUon,  Act.  SS.  Ord. 
Bened.  Sec.  iii.  part.  i. ;  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii,  torn.  vi.  p.  731 ; 
in  Leland's  Collectanea,  toI.  iii.  p.  84.  Most  of  the  earlier  editions  are 
more  or  less  cormpt  or  imperfect.  * 

Historic  Anglicans  SoriptoresX.  (by  Twysden).  fol.  Lond.  1658.  pp.  8—10. 
Cathbert's  Letter,  inserted  into  the  text  of  Simeon  of  Dorham.  This 
is  the  best  and  most  complete  of  the  old  printed  texts. 

Gehle,  Dispntatio  Historico-Theologica  de  BedsB  Venerabilis. . . .  vita  et  scrip- 
tis.  8to.  Lng.  Bat.  1838.  pp.  23—30.  A  text  made  np  from  the  pre- 
▼ioosly  printed  editions. 

Beds  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  recens.  Josephns  Stevenson,  8yo.  London, 
1838.  Introdnction,  pp.  xiv — ^xix.  A  text  made  np  partly  from  good 
manuscripts.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verses  quoted  in  the  letter  are  here 
given  from  a  nearly  contemporary  manuscript,  evidently  written  in 
Northumberland,  and  now  preserved  at  St.  Gallen  in  Switzerland. 

EGBERT  OP  YORK. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  Bede's  literary  friends^  we 
have  omitted  the  name  of  Egbert  archbishop  of  Tork^  be- 
cause he  deserves  a  more  particular  notice,  as  one  of  the 
last  of  the  stars  of  literature  in  the  Northumbrian  kingdom. 
This  prelate  was  the  cousin  of  Ceolwulf  king  of  Northum- 
brian and  the  brother  of  Eadbert,  to  whom  that  monarch 
resigned  his  crown  when  he  retired  to  Lindisfame.*  Eg- 
bert^ when  a  child,  had  been  placed  in  the  monastery  at 
Hexham,  under  bishop  Eata,  in  or  before  the  year  685, 
when  Eata  died.    After  he  had  pursued  his  studies  there 

*  Chron.  Sax.  under  A.D.  738.    Simeon  Donelm.  coL  11.  (in  Twysden). 
Alcnin,  de  Sanctis  Eccles.  Eborac.  1.  1250,  says  of  Egbert, 

Hio  foit  Ecgbertns  r^gali  stirpe  creatus ; 
Nobiliom  coram  seclo  radice  parentum ; 
Sed  Domino  coram  mentis  praeclarior  almis. 
Dives  opom  teme,  miseris  qoas  spargit  egenis, 
Ditior  ut  fieret,  coelo  dnm  colUgit  illas. 
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with  success^  and  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood^ he  went  to  Rome  with  his  hrother  Egred,  and  was 
there  admitted  to  deacon's  orders.  If  we  suppose  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  at  the  same  age  as  Bede, 
and  therefore  that  he  was  seven  years  old  in  685^  Egbert 
must  have  been  at  Rome  in  703^  when  he  completed  his 
twenty-fifth  year^  the  age  fixed  by  the  Canons  of  the 
Church  for  admission  to  the  rank  of  deacon.  The  two 
brothers  appear  to  have  remained  some  years  at  Rome^ 
and  Egred  died  there;  after  which  event  Egbert  returned 
to  his  native  land.*  The  date  of  his  return  cannot  be 
ascertained;  but  he  had  probably  resided  some  years  in 
Northimibriaj  when^  on  the  death  of  the  younger  Wilfred 
in  732^t  his  royal  birth^  as  well  as  his  great  learning  and 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  pointed  him  out  as  a 
fit  successor  to  the  see  of  York. 

At  the  period  when  Egbert  was  made  bishop  of  York, 
that  diocese  (as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  island)  was  in 
a  state  which  required  the  appointment  of  an  eneigetic 
and  powerful  prelate.  The  political  troubles  of  the  age  had 
led  to  a  laxity  of  morals  among  the  laity,  and  a  general  neg- 
lect of  ecclesiastical  duties.  When  Egbert  had  been  con- 
secrated little  more  than  two  years,  Bede  addressed  to  his 
friend  a  letter  on  the  duties  of  the  high  ecclesiastical  office 

*  Sim.  Dnnelm.  de  Hist.  Dnnelm.  Eocl.  col.  II. 

t  Thii  IB  the  date  of  Wilfred's  death  aa  giyen  by  the  oontiniiator  of 
the  epitome  of  Bede.  The  Saxon  Chronide  and  Simeon  of  Durham  place 
that  event  two  years  later,  in  734.  There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  date 
of  Egbert's  death,  in  766.  Alcnin,  who  was  his  pupil,  says  distinctly  that 
he  held  the  see  of  York  thirty-four  years,  De  Sanct.  EccL  Ebor.  1. 1284, 
Rezit  hie  ecclesiam  triginta  et  quatuor  annis. 

Sim.  Dunelm.  agrees  with  Alcuin,  in  his  book  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  col.  106 ; 
but  in  his  Hist  Dunelm,  Bed.  coL  11,  and  in  his  Epist.  de  Arch.  Ebor. 
col.  78,  he  says  thirty-two  years,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  the  scribes.  The 
Sax.  Chron.  says,  se  wses  biscop  .zzxri.  wintra,  bat  this  is  perhaps  a  mere 
mistake  of  the  copyist  for  .zzsar.  The  date  of  Egbert's  election  was  perhaps 
fixed  by  some  writers  in  734,  because  they  thought  it  must  have  taken 
place  the  year  before  he  receiyed  the  pallium. 
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to  which  he  had  been  elected,  which,  in  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a  lefonnation  in  his  diocese,  gives  ns  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  state  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church 
at  that  period.*  In  the  first  place,  Bede  exhorts  the  new 
prelate  to  shun  the  society  of  idle  companions ;  for  he 
says  that  he  had  heard  of  some  bishops  who,  instead  of 
surrounding  themselves  with  learned  and  pious  men, 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  jovial  companions  at  table, 
men  addicted  chiefly  to  eating  and  drinking.f  He  next 
urges  him  to  ordain  numerous  priests,  and  to  select  for 
that  purpose  men  who  would  attend  diligently  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  his  extensive  diocese;  and,  above  all, 
to  cause  the  Apostles'  <7eed  and  the  Lord's  prayer  to  be 
translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  use  not  only  of  the 
laity,  but  also  of  the  priesthood,  for  it  appears  that  at  this 
time  there  w^e  many  even  of  the  clergy  who  did  not  un- 
derstand Latin.]:  Bede  next  complains  of  the  increasing 
negligence  of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  kingdom  of  K(»rthumfaria ;  for  he  says  that  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  many  towns  and  villages  among 
the  mountains  and  woods  where  during  many  years  the 
voice  of  a  christian  bishop  was  never  heard,  although 
none  of  them  were  exempt  from  the  contribution  which 
was  levied  for  his  8upport.§  This  evil  he  attributes  to  the 
avarice  of  the  bishops,  who  sought  to  have  large  dio- 
ceses, to  which  they  could  not  sufficiently  attend.    He 

*  ThiB  letter  was  printed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  Henry  Wharton,  and  Smith 
in  his  edition  of  Bede*8  historical  works.    See  before,  p.  97B, 

t  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  a  reflection  on  Egbert's  predecessor, 
Wilfred.    See  before,  p.  296. 

X  Quod  non  solum  de  laicis,  id  est,  in  popular!  adhuc  vita  constitutis, 
Temm  etiam  de  clericis  siye  monaohis  qui  Latins  sunt  linguie  ezpertes  fieri 
oportet.  Bedse  Epist.  in  Wharton,  p.  255. 

§  Audivimus  enim,  fama  est,  quia  multae  Tills  atque  TicuM  nostra  gentis 
in  montibus  sint  inaccessis  ac  saltibus  dumosis  positi,  nbi  nunquam  multis 
transeuntibus  annis  sit  yIsus  antistes,  qui  ibidem  aliquid  ministerii  ant  gratis 
coelestis  ezhibuerit;  quorum  tamen  oec  unus  quidem  a  tribtttis  Aotiititi 
reddendis  esse  possit  immunis.    Epist.  Bed.  p.  S56. 
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therefore  admonishes  Egbert  to  ordain  new  bishops^  and 
to  seek  the  pallium  for  himself  as  their  metropolitan, 
reciting  to  him  in  support  of  this  advice  the  counsel 
which  pope  Gregory  had  given  to  Augustine.  Bede  also 
suggests  a  plan  for  effecting  this  object  by  changing  some 
of  the  larger  monasteries  into  episcopal  sees,  and  allowing 
the  abbots  to  be  elected  bishops.  The  next  subject  on 
which  Bede's  epistle  touches^  is  the  laxity  of  morals  then 
prevalent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  all  ranks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  monasteries.  He  says  that  it  had  become  a 
custom  for  princes  and  nobles  to  found  and  endow  monas- 
tic houses,  in  order  to  live  in  them  a  secular  life  with  their 
wives  and  families,  and  with  such  of  the  clergy  as  were 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  stricter  rules  of  the  order. 
**Thus/'  he  adds,  "during  about  thirty  years,  that  is, 
since  the  death  of  king  Aldfirid,  our  province  is  become 
mad  with  that  insane  error  to  such  a  degree,  that  there 
has  been  scarcely  an  earl  (profectus)  who  in  the  days  of 
his  earldom  has  not  obtained  for  himself  a  monastery  of 
this  description,  and  introduced  his  wife  there  by  the  same 
iniquitous  transaction ;  and  this  wicked  custom  becoming 
prevalent,  even  the  ministers  and  attendants  of  the  king 
do  the  same  thing.  And  thus,  perverting  the  order,  there 
are  found  very  many  who  call  themselves  at  the  same  time 
abbots  and  earls,  or  ministers  or  attendants  of  the  king."'* 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Bede  was  a  warm  advocate 
for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

*  Sic  per  annos  drciter  triginta,  hoc  est,  ez  quo  Alfrid  rex  humanis  rebus 
ablatus  est,  provmcia  nostra  vesano  illo  errore  dementata  est,  ut  nullns  pene 
ezinde  prsefectorum  eztiterit,  qui  non  hujusmodi  sibi  monasterium  in  diebus 
Bute  prsefecturae  compararerat,  suamque  simul  conjugem  pari  reatu  nocivi 
mercatus  adstrinxerat :  ac  prsvalente  pessima  consuetudine  ministri  quoque 
regis  ac  fiunuli  idem  facere  sategerint.  Atque  ita,  ordine  perrerso,  innumeri 
sint  inventi,  qui  se  abbates  pariter  et  prafectos,  sive  ministros  aut  famulos 
regis  appellant.    Bedse  Epist.  p.  361. 
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Egbert  immediately  acted  according  to  the  ootinsels  given 
him  by  Bede.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Bede's  epistle 
was  probably  written  at  the  bishop's  own  desire^  to  serve 
as  a  cover  for  the  reforms  which  he  intended  to  introduce 
into  his  diocese^*  and  which  the  pious  king  Ceolwulf  was 
eager  to  confirm.  In  effecting  this  object,  Egbert's  first 
care  was  to  fortify  his  own  authority  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  were  profiting  by  the  abuses  which  it 
was  his  design  to  correct.  When  Paulinus  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  Northumbria  in  632^  he  carried 
away  the  pallium  which  he  had  received  Arom  pope  Hono- 
rius^  and  the  ecclesiastics  who  subsequently  held  the  see 
of  York  during  a  hundred  and  three  years  had  been  satis- 
fied with  the  authority  and  attributes  of  simple  bishops. 
Egbert  now^  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Bede,  determined  to  lay  claim  to  the  succession  of  Pauli- 
nus; and  he  so  far  succeeded^  that  soon  after  Bede's  death, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  JSS,  he  received  the  pallium 
firom  pope  Gregory  Ill.f  It  appears^  however^  that  Eg- 
bert had  been  obliged  to  visit  Rome  in  person^  to  obtain 
this  concession4 

We  have  no  further  information  relating  to  the  reforms 
which  Egbert  effected  in  his  diocese.  We  know  that  he 
did  not  create  new  episcopal  sees;  and  we  are  justified  in 

*  6ehle>  Duputatio  Hist.  Theol.  de  Bedee  Venerab.  Vita  et  Scriptis,  p. 
95,  note, 

t  Continiut.  of  Bede  and  the  Sax.  Chron.  in  an.  735.  Alemn,  de  Sanct. 
BccL  Ebor.  1.  1S79.  W.  Malmab.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  34.  de  Gest. 
Pontif.  p.  369.  Sim.  Diinelm.  de  Hist.  Diinehn.  Bed.  col.  11.  Ejuid. 
Bpiat.  de  Arch.  Ebor.  col.  78.  In  the  latter  pasnge,  Simeon  g^ves  the  date 
at  being,  septimo  anno  regni  Ceolvnlfi  regis,  centeaimo  tertio  anno  post 
^iff^^etw"'"  Panlini,  hoc  est  anno  dominicK  incamationis  dcczxxt.  quo  anno 
Yenerabilis  doctor  Beds  ofaiit  in  Gymmi. 

X  The  Sazon  Chronicle  says  he  receiTod  the  pallium  ai  Rome. — ^An. 
DccxxxT,    Her  onfeng  Ecgbriht  bisoop  paUinm  nt  Rome. 
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supposing  that  his  efforts  were  only  partially  successful  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his  age^ 
for  about  eleven  years  after  the  date  of  Bedels  letter, 
Boniface  vnrote  to  Egbert  of  York  (at  the  same  time  that 
he  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury) 
complaining  of  the  same  corruption  of  manners,  which 
had  been  described  by  Bede^  and  suggesting  measures  to 
redress  the  evil.*  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Egbert 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs  of 
his  diocese ;  and  he  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  and  discipline.  Soon  after  his  ordi* 
nation  to  the  prdacy,  he  composed  his  dialogue  De  Eccle* 
siastica  Institutione^  which  is  still  pireserveel.  He  subse- 
quently published  a  coUectk^n  of  extracts  (Excerptiones) 
from  the  older  Canons  of  the  Church,  on  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  discipline ;  and  he  composed  the  Con- 
fessionale  and  Poenitentiale  which  were  afterwards  the 
standard  authorities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  These 
two  last  works  he  appears  to  have  published  at  the  same 
time  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  accessible  to  those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  their 
native  tongue«t  They  are  now  extremely  valuable  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  manners  and  condition  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  eighth  century.  The  following  extracts 
will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  these  works, 
and  of  the  minute  directions  which  they  contain. 

*  BoniAic.  Epiat.  54  (in  the  edit,  of  17S9,  or  Bp.  d,  in  the  edk.  of  Sera- 
riiu),  p.  ISO.  iDnuHtam  enkii  melnm  est  ....  utgens  christiaiiA  contra 
morem  univerfie  teme,  imo  contra  pneceptnm  Dei»  despiciat  legitima  matri- 
monia,  et  adhcreat  iacertis  Ivznriods  adnlterilB,  et  nefanda  stupra  conie- 
cratamm  et  vehitanim  foominarQin  leqiiatiir. 

f  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  i.  p.  113,  sapposes  these  books  to  have  been 
written  first  in  Anglo-Saiotf,  and  afterwards  tranAated  into  Latin,  because 
the  Anglo-Saxon  phraseology  is  generally  found  in  the  Latin  tezt^ 
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I^wm  the  Co^fetHonaie, 


27.  Feowertyne  winter  medenlieo 
m6t  ^Lgan  hire  lichiman  ge-weald. 
Cniht  oi$  ji  he  sig  .xr.  winter  eald 
lig  he  on  hia  ftoder  ge*wealdam; 
sy^^n  he  hine  m6t  mnnedan,  gif 
he  wyle,  ^  ni  se'r.  Fsemne  0*5  ji  heo 
sig  .xiii.  ot^e  .ziiii.  winter  sig  heo 
onhyreyldrenamihtom;  sfterjwre 
yldo  hire  hlaford  hi  m6t  ge-f6n  mid 
hire  wyllan.  Se  fseder  his  snnu, 
gif  him  myoel  neod  by^»  he  hine 
m6t  on  ^wet  ge-syllan,  0*$  "P  he 
bits  .Yii.  winter;  ofer  %  butan  Ybbb 
tuna  willany  he  hine  ne  m6t  ayllan. 

39.  B^n  gif  hi  man  acweUatS, 
cweUe  liig  man  r&)>e,  ee'r  hi  to  ))am 
h&nige  cnmon,  *]  hum  'P  hig  ofer 
niht  Heron  ne  wunigon,  "j  ^te  man 
f  hdnig  f  hig  worhton.  Gif  lytel 
fearh  afealle  on  wse'tan,  'j  cucu  sig 
npp-atogen,  aprenge  man  |K>ne  we'- 
tan  mid  halig  wsetere, '}  bere6ce  mid 
recelae,  ^  Hcge  man  )H>ne  ws'tan ; 
gif  hit  dead  sig» '}  man  ne  maege  )>one 
we'tan  ge-syllan,  geote  hine  man  (it. 


37.  PnellsB  qoatuordecim  annonun 
corporis  sni  potestatem  habere  licet. 
Puer,  nsque  ad  xr.  ntatia  annum,  in 
potestate  sit  patria  am ;  deinde  ae 
monachmn  potest  facerei  si  velit,  et 
non  antea.  Paella,  usque  ad  xiii. 
▼el  xnii.  annum,  sit  in  potestate  pa> 
rentum  suomm;  post  banc  etatem 
dominus  ejus  iUam  capere  potest,, 
cum  Toluntate  sua.  Pater  potest 
illinm  suum,  magnm  necessitate- 
compnlsus,  in  servitutem  tradere, 
usque  ad  septimum  annum ;  deinde, 
sine  Toluntate  filii,  eum  tradere  non 
potest. 

39.  Apea  si  ocdderent  hominemt 
statim  ocddantur,  antequam  ad  mel 
perreniant,  ita  saltern  ut  non  per 
noctem  ibi  restent ;  et  mel  quod  fe- 
cerint  oomedatur.  Si  porcellus  ce- 
ciderit  in  liquorem,  et  Tiyus  sit  ex- 
tractus,  spargatur  liquor  ille  aqua 
benedicta,  et  suffiatur  thure,  et  liquor 
Bumatur;  si  mortuus  sit,  et  liquor 
dari  nequeat,  effimdatar. 


jR-om  the  PaniteniiaU,  lib.  iv. 


32.  Gif  hwylc  ge-hiidod  man  on 
hiinta'S  fdre,  gif  hit  beo  cleric,  forgd 
.lii.  monaV  flsesc ;  diacon,  .ii.  gear ; 
mttsae-preost,  .Ui.;  'y  bisceop,  .vii. 

33.  Gif  hwylc  bisceop,  ot$1$e  e'nig 
ge-h&dod  man,  hine  oftne'dlice  ofer- 
drince,  ot^e  he  >»s  ge-swioe»  oi^ 
his  hides  )H>lige. 

34.  Gif  munuc  for  ofer-dnucen- 
nyase  spiwe,  fsste  .xxx.  daga, 

37.  SerSe  )>iirh  fiicn  o^eme  <tfer* 
drencf5,  fteste  .xl.  daga. 


33.  Si  ordinatus  qnia  homo  ad 
venationem  prodeat,  si  ait  clericus, 
xii.  menses  a  came  se  abstineat; 
diaconos,  ii.  annoe ;  presbyter,  iii. ; 
et  episcopus,  irii. 

33.  Si  episcopus  quis,  velqnilibet 
ordinatus  homo,  ex  consuetudine  se 
inebriet,  vel  ab  hoc  desistat,  Tel  or- 
dinem  suum  perdat. 

36.  SimonaohnsexehrletateeTO- 
muerit,  xxx.  diea  jejonet. 

37.  Ctdi  per  firandem  alium  ine- 
briATerit,  xl.  dies  jejonet. 


Egbert  did  much  towards  restoring  learning  for  a  time 
in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria.   Besides  forming  a  noble 
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library  at  Tork^*  he  taught  there  with  much  success,  and 
produced  more  than  one  illustrious  scholar.  His  name  is 
celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  instructor  of  Alcuin. 
In  addition  to  many  other  benefits  conferred  on  his  diocese^ 
he  added  much  to  the  embellishments  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York.t  Bale  gives  titles  of  other  books  attri- 
buted to  this  prelate,  besides  those  mentioned  above,  but 
they  are  so  evidently  supposititious,  that  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  introduce  a  notice  of  them  here.  Egbert  died  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  7^6.  His  brother  king 
Bladbert  had,  in  7^8,  resigned  his  crown  to  retire  to  the 
monastery  at  York,  where  he  died  on  the  nineteenth  of 
August,  768 ;  and  the  two  brothers  were  buried  near  each 
other  under  one  of  the  porches  of  the  cathedral.} 

BdiHon»  t^fUghertU  wriOngt, 

Some  fragments  of  the  Poenitentiale  of  Bgbert  were  printed  under  the  name 
of  Bede  in  different  collections,  as  in  the  works  of  Bede,  in  the  great 
collection  of  Councils  of  LabbsenSi  in  the  appendix  to  Morinns,  de  Poeni- 
tent.  &c. 

Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitntiones,  in  re  Ecdesianim  Orbis  Britannici 
....  Opera  et  Scrutino  Henrid  Spelman,  Eq.  Anr.  torn.  i.  fol.  Lon- 
don, 1639,— pp.  S58— 280.  The  Ezcerptiones.— pp.  881—888.  Frag- 
ments of  the  Poenitentiale  under  the  name  of  Bede. 

VenerabiUs  Beds  Epistols  Dose  ....  accessit  Egbert!  Archiepiscopi  Ebo- 
racensis  Beds  squalls  Dialogus  de  Ecdesiastica  Institutione  ....  in 
lucem  emisit  Jaoobns  Warseus.  8vo.  Dublin,  1664.  pp.  91—114. 

Concilia  Magne  Britannis  et  Hibemise  a  Synodo  Verolamienn  a.b. 
ccccxLvi.  ad  Londiniensem  a.d.  cioioccxtii.  A  Davide  Wilkins. 
Vol.  I.  Lond.  fol.  1737.— pp.  8S— 86.  Dialogus  Ecdesiasticc  Insti- 
ttttionis  a  domno  Ecberto  (from  MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  A.  xii).— pp.  lOl — 
112.  Excerptiones  D.  Ecgberti  Eboracensis  archiepiscopi  ex  dictis  et 
canonibus  sanctorum  patrum  condnnatse,  et  ad  ecdesiasticse  politic 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  present  volume,  p.  37. 
t  Alcuin,  De  Sanct.  Ecd.  Eborac.  1.  1265.— 

Inque  Dd  domibns  multa  omamenta  parant. 

Illas  argento,  gemmU  Testivit,  et  auro, 

Serica  suspendens  peregrinis  Tda  figuris. 
t  Chron.  Saxon,  in  an.  738.  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  Hist.  Ecd.  Ebor.  col.  11. 
W.  Malmsb.  de  Oett.  Pontif.  p.  285. 
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institatioDem  condncentoB  (printed  from  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  A.  i.)* — 
pp.  113 — 144.  The  Poenitentiale  of  Archbuhop  Ecgbert,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  (from  a  MS.  in  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Camb.).  The 
two  last  are  printed  much  more  perfectly  than  in  Spelman. 

Bedse  Yenerabilis  Opera  ijiiKdam  Theologica,  none  primnm  edita,  necnon 
Historical  antea  semel  edita.  Accesserunt  Egberti  Archiepiscopi 
Eboracensis  Dialogns  de  Ecdesiastica  Institntione,  &c«  (by  Henry 
Wharton.)  4to.  Lond.  1693.  pp.  268~S81.    Egberti  Dialogns. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institntes  of  England ;  comprising  Laws  enacted  under 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  &c also  Monnmenta  Ecclesiastica  An- 

glicana.  fol.  Lend.  1840.  (Edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  and  published 
by  the  Record  Commission.) — ^pp.  330 — 3S5.  Egberti  Dialogns. — 
pp.  326— ^42.  TheExcerptionesEcgberti.— pp.  343— 392.  The  Con- 
fessionale  and  Poenitentiale,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin.  This  is  by 
much  the  best  edition.    The  fourth  book  of  the  Poenitentiale  in  Anglo- 

'  Saxon  has  been  printed  from  a  foreign  MS.  in  Mr.  Porton  Cooper*! 
Reports  on  the  Record  Commission.  Appendix  (B.) 


CUTHBERT  OP  CANTERBURY. 

While  Egbert  held  the  see  of  York,  the  province  of 
Canterbury  was  also  superintended  by  a  prelate  distin- 
guished beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  learning 
and  energy  of  character.  Cuthbert  was  a  native  of  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia;  he  is  said  to  have  been  abbot  of  a  monas- 
tery of  St,  Mary  at  ^Limene^  on  the  border  of  Sussex;* 
and  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  king  Ethelbald^  by  whose 
influence  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Walstod  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Hereford.  He  was  consecrated  to  that  see  in  736^ 
and^  during  the  four  years  he  held  it^  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  completed  the  different  orna- 
ments of  the  cathedral  left  unfinished  by  his  predecessors^ 
and  particularly  the  rich  cross  begun  by  bishop  Walstod. 
On  the  latter  he  ordered  the  following  epigram  to  be 
placed^  whichj  with  another  epigram  preserved  by  William 
of  Malmsbury,  appears  to  be  all  that  remains  of  Cuthbert's 
metrical  compositions.f 

*  Evident.  Ecd.  Chr.  Cant  ap.  Decem  Scriptores,  coll.  S809& 

t  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest  Pontif.  p.  S85.    Conf.  Tanner  and  Leland. 
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Hiec  Tenennda  cnicb  Chnuiti  Tenersnda  sacrate 
Coeperat  antistea  venerandiu  Domine  Walatod 
Argent!  atqne  anri  fkbricare  monilibus  amplis. 
Sed  qjaiA  cnncta  oadmit  mortalia  tempore  oerto. 
Ipse  opere  in  medio  morienSf  e  came  reoesut 
Ast  ego  fuccetior  praeCiiti  pr«tali8  ipfe* 
PontificiB  tribaente  Deo  qui  mnnere  fungor, 
Qaiqne  gero  certom  Cuthberth  de  Inoe  Tocamen, 
Omittum  implevi,  qnod  coeperat  ordine  pnlchro. 

In  the  year  7'<0^'^  Cuthbert  was  elected  to  succeed 
Nothelm^  who  had  died  in  the  preceding  year^  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury^  and  he  repaired  immediately  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  pope  Gregory  Ill.t 
It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
the  permission  to  have  cemeteries  within  the  cities^  instead 
of  placing  them  as  formerly  in  the  suburbs^  and  he  in  par- 
ticular obtained  for  his  cathedral  the  privilege  to  have 
within  its  waUs  the  tombs  of  the  archbishops  and  others 
who  had  formerly  been  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Augustine4 

Few  incidents  of  Cuthbert's  life  are  known.  About 
A.D.  7^5  or  746^  Boniface  addressed  letters  to  him  and  to 
king  Ethelbald^  complaining  of  the  increasing  corruptions 
of  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  informing  them  of 
the  regulations  which  had  recently  been  agreed  to  by  a 
council  of  German  and  Prankish  bishops,  and  recommend- 

*  Continnat.  of  Bede,  and  the  Saion  Chron.  Other  anthorities,  but  of 
a  much  later  date,  place  this  erent  in  743. 

t  Evident.  Eccl.  Chr.  Cant.  ap.  Decern  Scriptores,  coU.  2209,  2210. 
Act.  Pontif.  Cant,  autore  Gerrario,  ib.  col.  1640.  In  the  earij  poem  on 
Cuthbert  printed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra,  u.  72,  it  is  stated— 

Est  Romam  tunc  archiepiscopns  ille  profectusi 

Ut  cansam  pap«  verios  ezcntiat. 
Gregorins  tertios  apicem  sammnnuiae  regebat^ 
Qvem  praoonia^  Laos,  nobiHtant,  deoorant 
X  Thome,  q>.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1774,  attempts  to  show  that  this  account, 
given  bj  the  other  authorities,  is  inconsistent  with  chr9nology ;  but  his  argu- 
ment rests  upon  an  error  in  the  date  of  Cuthbert's  devation  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. 
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ing  a  similar  measure  to  be  adopted  in  England.  In  his 
letter  to  Cuthbert,*  Boniface  urges  that  the  bishops 
should  be  more  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  flocks  en* 
trusted  to  their  charge,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hunt,  and  that  they  should  hold  annual  visitations ;  and 
he  complains  of  the  general  increase  of  drunkenness  and 
licentiousness,  and  particularly  of  the  incontinence  of  the 
nuns.  The  archbishop  and  the  king  concurred  in  the 
views  of  Boniface^  and  a  council  was  held  at  CloveshoCj 
or  Cliff,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  7^7?  in  which  thirty  canons 
were  enacted,  directed  chiefly  against  the  negligence  of  the 
clergy  and  against  the  secular  monasteries.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  directed  that  the  paternoster  and  the  creed 
shoidd  be  taught  in  English,  and  that  the  priests  should 
not  take  fees  for  the  baptism  of  infants.  The  acts  of  this 
council  were  compiled  by  Archbishop  Cuthbertf 

Cuthbert  presided  at  another  synod  held  in  7^^^  to  fix 
the  day  for  the  observation  of  the  feast  of  St.  Boniface^ 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  preceding  year.  He 
died  in  7^^yX  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  October,  and  was  the 
first  prelate  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 
Before  his  death,  he  had  givoi  orders  that  his  body  should 
be  carried  secretly  to  the  tomb,  to  preserve  it  from  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustine's,  who  appear  to  have  harboured 
the  design  of  attacking  the  convoy,  and  carrying  him  by 
force  to  be  deposited  in  their  cemetery  with  his  predeces- 


*  The  letter  to  Cathbert  is  the  73rd  in  the  edition  of  Boniface's  Epistles, 
fol.  1789,  and  the  105th  in  the  older  edition  of  Serrarius.  It  is  also  printed 
in  Wilkins^s  Concilia. 

f  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  I97>  The  canons  passed  at  this  council 
are  given  in  Wilkins,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

%  Sax.  Chron.  in  A.D.  758.  Her  Cn'Sbryht  sercebiscop  foiiSferde ;  *]  he 
faeold  "p  arcebisceoprioe  .xYiii.  gear.  The  continuator  of  Bede,  and  Florence 
of  Worcester,  give  the  same  date.  Some  later  chronicles  give  760  and  761 
as  the  year  of  his  death. 

X2 
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sors.*  Cuthbert's  claims  to  a  Uteraiy  reputation  seem  to 
have  rested  solely  on  his  metrical  compositions.  Leland 
assures  us  that  he  saw  a  volume  of  his  epigrams  in  the 
Ubrary  of  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury ;  but  no  traces  of  it 
exist  at  present.  The  two  epigrams  preserved  by  William 
of  Malmsbury  give  no  very  fevourable  idea  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's style. 


BONIFACE.t  (WINFRID.) 

After  the  death  of  Bede,  learning  declined  rapidly 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  greater  monastic  schools 
still  produced  a  few  scholars,  but  of  these  the  most 
advanced  sought  on  the  continent  a  £eld  where  their 
labours  were  better  appreciated.  The  new  scene  of  reli- 
gious activity,  opened  first  by  Wilbrord,  was  at  the  same 

*  Act.  Pontif.  Cant,  autore  Gerrasio,  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1640.  Godwin 
de  Episc. 

t  The  life  of  Boniface  was  written  at  the  reqaest  of  his  successor  arch- 
bishop Lnl  by  a  presbyter  named  Willibald.  Several  editions  of  this  life 
have  been  printed.  It  was  first  given  in  1603  in  the  sixth  volome  of  the 
AntiqusB  Lectiones  of  Canisius.  Senrarius  joined  it  to  his  edition  of  Boni- 
ikoe's  Epistles ;  it  was  next  given  by  Mabillon,  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Ord. 
Ben.  ssec.  iii.  part  2,  and  by  Henschenius  in  the  Acta  Sanct.  Jonii,  torn.  i. ; 
and  it  has  been  more  recently  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Monu- 
menta  GermanisB  Historica  by  Perts.  This  last  is  by  fiir  the  best  text,  and 
is  the  edition  quoted  in  the  present  volume.  Willibald*s  work  was  the 
foundation  of  many  lives  written  at  different  periods,  most  of  them  anonymous, 
and  containing  very  little  additional  matter.  Some  of  them  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Perts  and  Dom  Bouquet,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorumi 
&c.  The  most  important  was  compiled  by  Othlonus,  a  monk  of  Ratisbon, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  who  has  interwoven  with  Willibald' s  narrative  copies 
of  papal  briefs,  the  letters  of  Boniface^  and  other  documents  ;  it  is  printed 
by  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  saec.  iii.  part  8.— A  detailed  account 
of  the  labours  of  Boniface  is  given  by  Schmidt,  Handbuch  der  christlichen 
Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  iv.  The  Epistols  S.  Bonifoc,  in  the  edition  by 
WQrdtwein,  1789,  are  so  arranged  and  connected  together  as  to  form  a  life 
of  the  saint.    This  is  the  edition  to  which  we  in  general  refer. 
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time  drawing  out  of  England  the  religious  zeal  which  had 
characterized  the  preceding  century^  and  which  at  home 
no  longer  found  the  same  excitement  to  feed  its  flame. 

About  the  year  680^  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire^  was 
bom  Winfrid^  *  whose  parents  were  of  noble^  if  not  royal, 
blood.  Winfrid  was  the  fevourite  child  of  his  father,  who 
had  chosen  him  as  the  heir  of  his  worldly  possessions ; 
but,  even  before  he  had  reached  his  fourth  year,  he  b^an 
to  exhibit  a  disposition  for  piety  and  study,  which  was 
fostered  by  the  preachers  and  ecclesiastics  who  frequented 
his  father's  house.  The  latter,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  change  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  placed  him  in  his 
seventh  year  under  abbot  Wulfhard  in  the  monastery  then 
called  ad-Escancastre  (now  Exeter).t  From  thence  he 
was  removed  to  a  monastic  house  named  ^^  Nhutscelle,''  in 
Hampshire,  where,  under  abbot  Wynbert,  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  constant  application  to  his  studies,  and  from 
a  scholar  he  soon  became  a  teacher.^  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.§  This  was  about  the 
year  710,  when  Ine  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Wessex;  soon 
after  which  the  West-Saxon  clergy  met  together  to  settle 
some  questions  which  had  created  a  division  among  them, 
and  they  determined  to  send  one  of  their  order  to  obtain 
the  decision  of  Berctwald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Winfrid  was  chosen  to  perform  this  mission ;  and,  imme- 
diately after  his  return,  he  began  to  manifest  the  desire  of 
travelling  to  convert  the  pagan  Germans  who  occupied 
the  centre  of  Europe.  || 

*  The  name  »  epelt  WynMthus,  in  bishop  Daniel's  recommendatory 
letters.  In  other  epistles  printed  in  the  coUeotion  it  is  Uuimfredus  and 
Winfredos. 

t  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  pp.  334, 335. 

X  WilUbald,  pp.  336,  337. 

$  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  33. 

11  WiUibdd,  p.  338.    Othlon.  p.  3S. 
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With  this  design,  Winfrid  with  a  few  of  his  fellow 
monks  repaired  to  London,  which,  even  at  this  early  period, 
was  a  celebrated  commercial  port,  and  there  they  em- 
barked in  a  ship  which  carried  them  to  ^  Dorstet/*  They 
reached  Friesland  in  716,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Frieslanders,  which  followed  the  death  of  Pepin  of  Heristal, 
and  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions which  had  been  founded  on  the  borders  of  Friesland 
by  Wilbrord.  Winfrid  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he  waited 
till  the  arrival  of  Radbod,  and  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  barbarian  prince ;  but,  despairing  of  success  in  that 
quarter,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.t  He  remained 
with  his  old  preceptor  at  '^Nhutsoelle'^  till  the  autumn  of 
7l8,t  when,  unmoved  by  offers  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment at  home,§  he  again  took  a  ship  at  London,  and 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  France.  Winfrid^s  ship,  aided  by 
a  favourable  wind,  soon  arrived  in  the  river  Cuent  (now 
caUed  the  Canche),  and  he  landed  at  Cuentawich,  a  town 
which  stood  somewhere  near  the  modem  Etaples ;  from 
whence,  after  a  brief  stay,  he  went  to  Rome,||  where  he 
found  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  particularly 

*  Ac  ric  inmensiB  peragratis  terrsB  piartibus,  prospero  OTans  fratnim  comi- 
tatu,  penrenit  ad  locum  ubi  erat  fomm  remm  Tenalinm,  et  mqae  hodie  anti- 
quo  Anglonun  Saxonumqae  yocabulo  appeOatur  Lundenwich,  ac  non  multo 
transacto  postUminiOf  nautanun  nanter  noTus  quidem  epipata,  consentiente 
nauclerio,  adgresans  eat  naTim,  nauloque  inpenso,  prospero  Tentonim  flatu 
pervenit  ad  Dontet.  Willibald,  p.  338. 

t  WilUbald,  p.  339. 

X  Epistoltt  S.  Bonlf.  p.  10.  Willibald,  p.  339,  appears  to  suppose  that 
he  left  England  in  the  spring  of  71-7. 

$  WiUibald,  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  probably  imperfect  information 
relating  to  this  earlj  period  of  his  life,  has  been  followed  bj  all  other  biogra- 
phers  in  the  statement  that  the  abbot  Wynbert  died  during  the  interral  of 
Winfirid*s  first  and  second  Toyages,  and  that  the  latter  declined  the  honour 
of  succeeding  him  as  abbot  of  the  Monastery.  Several  years  later,  in  a 
letter  from  Germany  to  bishop  Daniel,  he  speaks  of  his  *'  abbot  and  master 
Uuinbertus,''  as  being  then  recently  dead.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  33. 

II  WiUibald,  p.  340. 
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Bngga,  or  Eadburga,  an  Anglo-Saxon  princess^  who  had 
quitted  the  pomp  of  the  world  for  a  cloister,  and  with 
whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Winfrid  quitted  England 
with  an  earnest  desire  of  becoming  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans,  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  advice  of  bishop 
Daniel,  who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  generally 
to  the  clergy  of  the  countries  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  as  well  as  a  particular  letter  to  the  pope.  Gregory 
IL  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  papal  chair,  and  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  conferences  during  the  winter  of 
718  and  the  spring  of  71^5  entered  warmly  into  his  design, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  in  the  latter  year  he  gave  him 
letters  authorizing  him  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  Thuringians.t  Winfrid  left  Rome,  laden  with  relics, 
and,  after  having  been  honourably  entertained  at  the  court 
of  Luitprand  king  of  the  Lombards,  he  crossed  the  Alps^ 
and  passed  through  the  borders  of  the  Bagoarii  and  the 
Germans  into  Thuringia.^  After  preaching  there  for  some 
time  with  partial  success,  he  went  into  France,  and  there 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Radbod  and 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  church  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Friesland.§  Winfrid  immediately  proceeded  to 
Utrecht,  and  continued  during  three  years  to  assist  Wil- 
brord,  who,  we  are  told,  intended  (about  A.D.  7^2)  to 
make  him  one  of  his  bishops.||     But  Winfrid  had  higher 

*  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  14. 

t  WiUibald,  p.  340.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.  pp.  10—18. 

t  Incognitosqne  Baguarioram  et  confines  Gennanin  terminos  adgrediens, 
in  Thyringeam  jozta  mandatomapostolicse  sedis  considerando  progressusest. 
WilUbald,  p.  340. 

$  Willibaldy  p.  341.  Among  the  Epistles  of  Bonifue,  p.  14,  is  one  from 
Bngga  congratolating  him  on  the  death  of  Radbod. 

II  Willibald,  ib.  In  a  letter  from  Winfrid,  written  during  this  period,  to 
his  friend  Nidhard  in  England,  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  then  an  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  his  native  country. — Propterea  si  Dominus  omnipotens 
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views ;  and,  declining  this  honour,  he  quitted  the  society  of 
Wilbrord,  and  returned  to  the  district  committed  to  his 
care  by  the  papal  letters,  establishing  himself  at  Ama- 
naburg  (Amoneburg,  near  Marburg),  on  the  river  Amana 
(the  Ohm).*  Here,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  made 
many  converts  among  the  Saxons  and  the  Hessians ;  and, 
>n  723,  he  sent  one  of  his  companions,  named  Binna,  to 
inform  the  pope  of  the  success  of  his  labours.  Gregory 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  pressing  invitation  to 
Winfrid  to  repair  in  person  to  Rome.  He  was  there 
received  with  marks  of  the  highest  consideration,  and, 
having  previously  been  examined  in  his  faith  and  having 
taken  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  as  sole  and  absolute 
head  of  the  church,  f  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  the  thirtieth  of  November  723,  and  his 
commission  to  convert  the  Germans  was  formally  repeated. 
On  this  occasion,  the  pope  conferred  upon  Winfrid  the 
name  of  Boniface,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known. 
From  Rome  Boniface  went  with  commendatory  letters  to 
Charles  Martel,  whose  permission  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain,  before  he  could  venture  to  establish  himself  in  the 
country  of  the  Hessians  in  the  public  capacity  of  bishop.f 
The  district  which  Boniface  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of 
his  labours  included  many  different  tribes  of  the  great 
German  race,  and  the  pagans  were  not  the  only  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  The  papal  letters,  which 
he  carried  with  him  after  his  second  journey  to  Rome, 

Yoluerity  nt  aliquando  ad  istas  partes  remeans,  sicut  propositum  habeo,  per 
viam  spondeo  me  tibi  in  his  omniboa  fore  fidelem  amicum,  et  in  studio  divi- 
naram  scriptaramm,  in  quantum  vires  suppeditenti  derotissimum  adjutorem. 
Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  17. 

•  Willibald,  p.  342.  Conf.  Scbmidt,  Handboch  der  chr.  Kirchengesch. 
iv.  26,  27. 

t  The  oatb  is  given  in  Otblonns,  and  among  the  Epbt.  S.  Bonif.  p.  19. 

:  WilUbald,  p.  343.    EpUt.  S.  Bon.  p.  723. 
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gave  him  a  kind  of  authority  over  all  the  bishops  and 
clergy  within  the  limits  assigned  to  his  mission.  The  ex- 
tensive region  of  Thuringia  (under  which  name  was  also 
included  the  modern  Franconia)  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel ;  but  the  clergy  are  represented  as  being 
at  this  time  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties^ 
irregular  in  their  liying,and teaching  schismatical doctrines.* 
The  conversion  of  the  Thuringians  had  in  fact  been  the 
work  of  the  Irish  monks,  who  had  been  drawn  to  this  part 
of  Europe  by  the  fame  of  Columbanus  and  St.  Gall^  or  by 
those  of  the  Prankish  clergy  who  held  sunilar  tenets.t  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Winfrid^  the  pope  saw  the  instrument 
which  was  to  bring  them  back  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  his  first  attempts  in  Thuringia,  Boniface  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  apparently  received  from  the  older  clergy 
so  many  causes  of  vexation^  that  he  qxdtted  his  task  with 
disgust.  In  his  letters  to  his  friends,  written  during  the 
earlier  period  of  his  labours,  he  complains  morefrequentiy 
of  the  mortifications  he  received  from  '^  false  Christians  " 
than  of  the  persecutions  of  the  pagans.:t  His  difficulties 
were  rather  increased  than  lessened^  when,  after  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  prelacy,  he  was  obliged  to  act  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ruler  of  the  Franks,  and  his  rigid  zeal  seems 
to  have  been  put  to  a  hard  trial  when  he  thus  found  him- 

4^  CoDf.  WiUibald,  p.  346.  Othlon.  p.  41.  Schmidt,  Handb.  der  chr. 
Kirchengesch.  It.  p.  2] . 

t  The  pope's  letter  to  the  GemuuiB  contained  the  following  danse  :  gen- 
tilitatis  ritnm  et  doctrinam  yd  yenientinm  Brittonnm  yel  fidBorum  sacerdo* 
torn  et  heretioomm  ant  nndecnmqne  sint,  renuentes  ac  prohibentes  abjiciatis. 
Othlon.  p.  46. 

%  In  one  letter  (Epist  p.  56)  he  desires  the  prayers  of  the  nnns,  nt  libe- 
remnr  ab  importonis  et  malls  hominibns ;  non  enim  omnium  est  fides.  In 
a  letter  to  another  nun,  probably  Bngga,  (Epist.  p.  70),  he  says,  Charitatis 
Testne  clementiam  intimis  dbsecramus  precibus,  nt  pro  nobis  peccatoribns 
apnd  Dominnm  intercedere  cnretis :  quia  mnltis  et  Tariis  tempestatom  tnr- 
binibns  concuss!  et  quassati  snmus,  dye  a  paganis,  sive  a  falsis  Christianis, 
sea  a  fomicariis  clericisi  dve  a  psendo-saoerdotibns. 
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self  in  a  manner  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  fraternity  with 
die  schismatical  bishops  of  Gaul.  In  a  letter  to  bishop 
Daniel,  written  about  the  year  724,  Boniface  acquaints 
him  with  his  doubts  on  this  subject;  and  the  English  pre- 
late^ in  his  answer,  exliorts  him  to  bear  with  the  errors  of 
the  Prankish  clergy,  and  to  submit  in  patience  to  the 
obstacles  they  might  throw  in  his  way,  whilst  his  zeal  had 
a  more  useful  channel  to  employ  itself  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  heathens.*  Even  the 
pope  was  obliged  at  times  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  his 
missionary.  In  the  year  7^6,  Boniface  appears  to  have 
excited  the  anger  of  his  opponents  in  an  unusual  degree^ 
by  undertaking  to  rebaptize  persons  who  had  already  re- 
ceived baptism  from  those  whom  he  terms  ^^  adulterous 
and  unworthy  priests,^'  that  is,  by  married  clergy,  whom 
he  elsewhere  stigmatizes  as  ^^  fornicarios  clerioos.^^  He 
applied  to  the  pope  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
done ;  but  Gregory,  in  reply,  urged  him  ^^  to  conform  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  church ;  for  whoever  is  baptized 
in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  in  no  way  lawful  for  him  to  be  rebaptized. 
For  he  receives  die  gift  of  this  grace,  not  in  the  name  of 
the  baptizer,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.'^  f  Some 
years  later,  pope  Zacharias  expressed  more  strongly  his 
displeasure  that  Boniface  had  caused  persons  to  be  brought 
a  second  time  to  the  font  because  they  had  been  baptized 
by  a  priest  who  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  who  in  per- 
forming the  ceremony  had  said,  **  Baptizo  te  in  nomine 

*  Epiflt.  S.  Bonifac.  pp.  31  et  sqq. 

t  Enimvero  quosdam,  absque  interrogatione  symboli,  ab  adulteris  et  in- 
dignu  presbyteris  fassus  es  baptizatos.  In  his  tua  dilectio  teneat  antiquum 
morem  Ecclesise :  quia  quisque  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
baptizatus  est,  rebaptizari  eum  minime  licet.  Non  enim  in  nomine  bapti- 
zantis,  sed  in  nomine  Trinitatisi  hujus  gratis  donum  percipitur.  Epist.  S. 
Bonif.  p.  60. 
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Patria,  et  Filia,  et  Spiritus  Sancti^'  (instead  of  Patris  et 
Filii) ;  the  pope  observes  in  his  letter  that  the  rite  of 
baptism  haying  been  canonically  performed,  the  mistake 
of  the  priest  in  this  particular  point  had  not  introduced 
any  error  or  schism  into  the  church.* 

The  pagan  Hessians  had  their  chief  strength  in  the  vast 
wilds  of  the  ancient  Hercjrnian  forest.  Boniface  found  in 
Amanaburg  a  convenient  position  from  which  to  carry  his 
excursions  either  into  the  forest,  which  was  also  frequented 
by  the  Slavi,  or  amongst  the  Thuringians,  who  likewise 
held  part  of  the  forest  still  known  as  the  Thiiringer-wald, 
or  into  the  territory  of  the  Saxons.  In  preaching  to  these 
different  tribes,  Boni£ace  and  his  companions  were  often 
exposed  to  perils.  The  people  of  the  forests  were  espe- 
cially barbarous  and  ignorant,  and  their  preacher,  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  the  profound  and  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  his  church,  appears  to  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  making  his  instructions  plain  enough  to  come  within  the 
grasp  of  their  understandings.  He  sought  the  advice  of 
his  old  and  trusty  counsellor,  bishop  Daniel,  who  sent 
him,  in  a  letter  still  preserved,  the  outline  of  a  simple 
catechism,  by  which  he  was  first  to  convince  them  that  the 
gods  they  worshipped  were  the  creation  of  men,  and  of  no 
avail,  and  then  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  true 
God,  and  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.t  Boniface  seems  always  to  have 
had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  purity  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  his  native  country,  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  from  Augustine;  in  points  of  con- 
troversy he  sought  the  opinions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bishops,  even  in  opposition  to  those  inculcated  by  the 
pope;   and  he  sent  for  multitudes  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of 

*  Epiat.  S.  Bonif.  p.  154. 

t  Epiflt.  S.  Bonif:  No.  14.  (Ed.  1789). 
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both  sexes^  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  Among  his 
countrymen  whom  he  afterwards  made  bishops  and  ab- 
bots,  the  most  distinguished  were  Burchard^  Lul^  the  two 
brothers  Willibald  and  Wunibald^  Witta^  and  Gregory ; 
among  the  English  nuns  whom  he  placed  oyer  his  mo- 
nastic foundations^  his  biographer  has  commemorated  the 
names  of  Chunihilt  (the  aunt  of  Lul)^  her  daughter  Be- 
rathgit,  Chunidrut^  Tecla,  Lioba^  and  Willibald's  sister 
Waltpurgis.*  In  the. brief  acts  of  one  of  the  councils 
assembled  by  Boniface  we  find  a  copy  of  the  original 
abjuration  of  idolatry  and  declaration  of  &ith  which 
he  made  his  converts  repeat  at  the  baptismal  font;t  it  is 
a  curious  and  unique  specimen  of  the  language  of  the 
people  and  age^  and  differs  no  more  from  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  two  English  dialects  of  die  present  day  differ 
from  each  other.  This  near  resemblance  in  the  languages^ 
and  consequently  the  acknowledged  affinity  in  bloody 
must  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  missionaries. 

The  form  qf  tU(fmrutioH» 

Fonacbifta  Diabolae  ?  Fonakest  thou  the  devil  ? 

Et  reap,  £c  fonacho  Diabolae.  Anew.  I  forsake  the  deriL 

End  allom  diabol  gelde  ?  And  all  worship  of  the  deril  ? 

Beep,  End  ec  forsacho  allom  dio-  Asuw.  And  1  forsake  all  worship  of 
bol  gelde.  the  deviL 

End  allmn  diabole  nnercum  ?  And  all  works  of  the  devil  ? 

Reep.  End  ec  forsacho  allom  diaboles  Anew,  And  I  forsake  all  works  and 
naercum  endnnordum,  thuna  words  of  the  devil,  the  wor- 

erende,  Unoden  end  Saznote,  ship  of  groves,  Woden  and 

ende  allem  them    anholdnm  Saxnote,    and    all    the  evil 

the  hira  genotas  sint.  spirits  who  are  their  com- 

panions. 

*  Othlon.  Yit.  Bonif.  p.  48.  In  Mabillon's  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened. 
are  printed  early  lives  of  several  of  these  missionaries,  as  Willibald,  Wvne- 
bald,  Lioba  (or  Liobgitha),  Waltpnrgis,  Lnl,  and  Gregory. 

t  Printed  in  the  Epist  S.  Bonif.,  p.  126. 
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The  ein^e9$i&n  of  faith, 

Gelobiatu  in  Got  almehtigan,  fiidaer  ?  Betierest  thou  in  God  Almighty,  the 

father  ? 

Retp.  Ec  gelobo  in  Got  almehtigan.  Anno,  I  believe  in  God  Almighty, 

fadaer*  the  father. 

Gelobistn  in  Crist,  Godes  suno  ?  Belierest  thou  in  Christ,  God's  son  ? 

Begp.   Ec  gelobo  in  Crist,  Godes  Anaw,  I  beliere  in  Christ,  God's  son. 

suno. 

Gelobistn  in  halogan  gast  ?  Belierest  thon  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Eetp.  Ec  gelobo  in  halogan  gast.  Atmo.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Boniface  left  the  court  of  Charles  Martel^  to  seek  the 
former  scene  of  his  labours^  early  in  the  year  7^4,  his 
success  being  now  ensured  by  the  new  authority  with 
which  he  was  armed.  As  his  converts  increased^  he  was 
obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  his  clergy,  and  during 
the  few  years  which  immediately  followed  he  was  joined 
'  by  numerous  Anglo-Saxons^  who  became  so  many  active 
preachers,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through 
all  parts  of  Hessia  and  Thuringia.  In  the  collection  of 
Boniface's  Epistles  a  few  of  the  letters  of  encouragement 
and  congratulation^  which  these  missionaries  brought  from 
his  friends  at  home,  are  still  preserved.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Hessia,  Boniface  built  a  monastery  at  Orthorp 
(Ohrdruf,  in  Thuringia).  His  first  converts  were,  as 
usual^  among  the  higher  classes,  while  the  mass  of  the 
Hessians,  more  blindly  attached  to  the  superstitions  of 
their  forefathers,  persisted  in  their  idolatry^  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  worship  of  trees  and  fountains,  and 
in  a  multitude  of  minor  superstitious  practices.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  their  veneration  stood  in  the  forest^ 
at  Gaesmerae  (Geismar,  near  Fritzlar);  it  was  an  oak  of 
vast  magnitude  and  antiquity^  to  which  the  pagans  had 
given  the  name  of  the  oak  of  Jupiter  (robur  Jovis). 
Boniface,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  converts,  re- 
solved to  destroy  this  object  of  superstition,  and  he  re- 
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paired  to  the  spot  with  a  krge  body  of  his  friends  and 
assistants.  A  crowd  of  pagan  Hessians  were  also  assem- 
bled, to  witness,  as  they  imagined,  the  trial  of  strength 
between  their  own  gods  and  those  of  the  Christians;  for 
they  seem  not  to  have  doubted  that  the  deities  they  wor- 
shipped would  interfere  to  protect  the  sacred  tree,  and 
inwardly  they  cursed  the  strangers  who  had  thus  come  to 
invade  the  silence  of  their  woods.  Boniface  applied  the 
axe  with  his  own  hand ;  a  strong  wind  appears  to  have 
aided  his  design,  and,  before  he  had  made  much  progress 
with  his  weapon,  the  immense  tree  fell  with  a  fearful  crash, 
and  in  the  concussion  the  trunk  split  itself  into  four 
pieces.  The  pagans  were  struck  with  fear  and  wonder; 
they  acknowledged  tliat  their  gods  were  vanquished,  and, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  political  invasions,  so 
in  this  spiritual  contest  they  submitted  quietly  to  the 
conqueror.  Boniface  built  a  wooden  oratory  of  the  timber 
of  the  tree,  and  consecrated  it  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  It 
remained  long  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  tree,  or  at  Fritz- 
lar,  where  Boniface  afterwards  built  a  church  dedicated  to 
that  apostle.* 

In  731,  pope  Gregory  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  III.  Bonifetce  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Rome,  and  the  new  pope  not  only  continued  to  him  the 
friendship  which  he  had  constantly  experienced  from  his 
predecessor,  but,  in  732,  he  sent  him  the  pallium  and 
made  him  archbishop  over  all  the  German  tribes  in  the 
conversion  of  whom  he  had  been,  or  might  hereafter  be, 
instrumental.t    Soon  after  this  event,  Boniface  built  two 

•  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  pp.  343,  344.  Conf.  Grimm,  Dentsche  Mytho- 
logie,  p.  42. 

t  WilUbald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  345.  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  65,  where  is  printed 
the  pope's  letter  on  this  occasion. 
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churches^  one  at  Frideslare  (Fritzlar),  dedicated,  as  we 
have  before  said,  to  St.  Peter,  the  other  at  Amanaburg, 
dedicated  to  St  Michael ;  and  he  also  founded  two  monas* 
teries  attached  to  them.*  While  Boniface  and  his  com- 
panions were  thus  occupied  in  spreading  Christianity 
among  the  wUds  of  Germany,  the  churches  in  the  south 
were  threatened  with  extermination  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Saracens.  In  the  October  of  732,  occurred  the  great 
battle  near  Tours  between  Charles  Martel  and  the 
inyaders.  Boniface  could  not  avoid  being  afflicted  by 
the  rumours  of  these  invasions.  In  a  letter  to  Bugga,  an 
En^sh  nun  at  Rome,  he  persuades  her  to  postpone  a 
journey,  which  she  had  proposed  to  make,  until  the  fears 
excited  by  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  had  subsided.t 
This  letter  was  written  in  732,  or,  more  probably,  in  734, 
when  the  Saracens  took  Aries  and  Avignon,  and,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  Provence,  were  threatening 
to  carry  their  devastations  into  Italy4 

At  this  period  Boniface,  in  addition  to  his  contentions 
n^ih  the  schismatics,  seems  to  have  been  involved  in 
some  disputes  with  the  catholics,  which  probably  ori- 
ginated in  circumstances  connected  with  the  baptism 
of  his  converts.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  appears  then  to  have  been  newly  introduced,  that  a 
marriage  between  two  persons,  who  have  contracted  a 
spiritual  relationship  at  the  baptismal  font,  is  imlawful. 
We  are  led  to  suppose  firom  his  letters,  that  Boniface  had 
solemnized  a  marriage  between  a  widow  and  a  man  who 
had  formerly  stood  as  godfather  to  her  son.  The  Prankish 
clergy,  who  sought  every  occasion  of  vexing  him,  appear 

•  WiUibeld,  p.  346. 

t  Donee  rebelliones,  et  tentationes,  et  iiiin»  Saracenorum,  qnse  apud 
Romanos  naper  emenenmty  conqaieverint.    Epist.  S.  Bonif.,  p.  78. 
X  Reinaad,  InvaaionB  des  SarazinB  en  France,  p.  54. 
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to  have  protested  against  the  marriage,  and,  finding  that 
the  clergy  of  Rome  joined  with  them,  he  wrote  to  England 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  Nothhelm  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Pecthelm  bishop  of  Whitern.  To  the  latter  he  says, 
'*  If  this  be  a  crime,  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  nor  did  I 
ever  find  in  the  ancient  canons  or  in  the  decretals  of  the 
pontiffs  that  the  fathers,  or  in  the  Calculus  Peccatorum 
that  the  apostles  enumerated  it ; ''  *  ^^  I  can  in  no  wise  un- 
derstand,'*  he  says  to  Nothhelm,  ''why  in  one  instance  the 
spiritual  relationship  in  the  conjunction  of  the  carnal  union 
is  so  great  a  sin,  when  we  are  all,  in  holy  baptism,  brothers 
and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Christ  and  the  church/'t 
The  answers  of  the  English  prelates  are  not  preserved ; 
but  they  probably  advised  him  to  act  in  conformity  with 
the  decree  of  the  pope. 

Among  other  letters  which  Boniface  received  about  this 
time,  we  find  one  from  bishop  Torthelm,  encouraging  him 
to  preach  to  and  convert  the  Saxons.]:  We  find  no  other 
intimation  of  his  attempt  to  convert  the  Saxons  at  this 
period ;  but  soon  afterwards,  about  the  year  736,  having 
completed  the  churdies  and  monasteries  of  Frideslare  and 
Amanaburg,  he  went  into  the  country  of  the  Bagoarii 
(Bavaria),  tiien  governed  by  duke  Hugobert,§  where  he 

*  De  una  qnoque  re  Tettrum  consilium  et  responsum  auclire  desideramus. 
Affirmant  saoerdotes  per  totam  Frandam  et  Galliaa,  nee  non  et  Romani, 
maximi  criminis  ream  esse  hominem,  qui  in  matrimonium  acdperet  iUam 
▼idnam,  ciyui  ante  filium  in  baptismo  adoptiTum  suscipiebat.  Quod  peccati 
genus,  si  verum  est,  hactenua  ignorabam :  et  nee  in  antiquis  canonibus  nee 
in  decretis  pontificum  patres,  nee  in  Calculo  Peccatorum  apostolos  nsquam 
enumerasse  cog^novi.  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  87. 

t  Quia  nullatenuB  intelligere  possum,  quare  in  uno  looo  spiritualis  pro- 
pinquitas  in  conjunctione  camalis  copulse  tam  grande  peccatum  sit,  quando 
omnes  in  sacro  baptismate,  Christi  et  ecclesise,  filii  et  filis,  fratres  et 
aorores  ease  comprobemur.    Epist..  S.  Bonif,  p.  90. 

X  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  Ep.  28.  Perbaps  tbis  name  is  an  error  for  NotfabeUn,  in 
wbicb  case  tbe  letter  must  baTe  been  written  in  735  or  736. 

S  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  345. 
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not  only  made  many  converts  to  the  Christian  faith^ 
but  checked  the  heresy  which  had  been  introduced 
among  the  older  Christians  by  a  schismatic  named  Erm- 
wolf.*  He  then  returned  to  Hessia^  in  which  country  and 
in  Thuringia  the  number  of  churches  increased  daily.  In 
the  autumn  of  738^  Boniface  again  went  with  some  of  his 
converts  to  Rome^  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour^  and  where  he  remained  till  7^0.t  On  his  return 
he  visited  Ticino  (Ticena  urbs)^  and  having  made  a  short 
stay  at  the  court  of  Liutprand  king  of  the  Lombards,  then 
very  aged,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  churches,  he  was 
induced  by  the  invitation  of  duke  Odilo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Hugobert  in  739,  to  visit  again  the  country  of 
the  Bagoarii,  where  he  continued  preaching  till  741,  and 
did  much  towards  clearing  that  district  of  schismatics  and 
idolaters.t  For  this  purpose  also,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  a  synod  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  § 
and  in  the  following  year,  741,  Boniface  called  together 
another  synod  at  Salzburg  (ad  Salam  Franconicam.)  A.t  the 
desire  of  duke  Odilo,  he  divided  the  land  of  the  Bagoarii 
into  four  dioceses,  and  ordained  four  bishops,  whose  sees 
were  established  at  Salzburg,  Freisingen  (Frisingensis 
civitas),  Regensburg  or  Ratisbon  (Regina  civitas),  and 
Passau  (Pataviensis  Ecclesia).|| 

As  Boniface  was  closing  his  labours  among  the  Bagoarii, 
an  event  occurred  which  opened  a  new  path  for  his  zeal 
and  ambition.     Charles  Martel  died  in  741,  and  was  sue* 

•  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  345.  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  91.  Conf.  Schmidt, 
Handb.  der  Ch:istl.  Kirchen^pesch. 

t  WUiibald,  p.  346.  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  93.  In  big  letter  to  the  clergy 
of  Germany  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Boni£u»  flays  that  he  waited  there  to  be 
present  at  a  council. 

t  WilUbald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  346. 

§  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  101. 

II  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  346. 
VOL.    I.  Y 
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ceeded  by  his  sons  Karlomann  and  Pepin.  In  the  same 
year  also  died  pope  Gregory  III.  and  Zacharias  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair.  The  dynasty  which  nominally  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  the  Franks  had  now  so  far  dwindled 
into  insignificance^  that  it  only  required  the  connivance  of 
the  churchy  which  had  become  powerful  in  state  affiiirs^ 
to  extinguish  it  entirely,  and  to  give  the  name  of  kings  to 
the  family  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  substance  of 
royalty.  It  thus  became  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  inclina- 
tion^ of  the  children  of  Charles  Martel  to  seek  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  they  began  to  with- 
draw from  the  ^  schismatical '  clergy  of  France  the  proteo- 
tion  they  had  enjoyed  under  former  monarchs.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  pope  Zacharias  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Franks,  enjoining  them  to  give  attention  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  Boniface,  and  to  expel  from  amongst  them  false 
priests,  and  such  as  were  schismatics,  homicides,  or  men 
of  unchaste  life.*  Early  in  the  year  following,  742,  Boni- 
face wrote  to  the  pope  to  inform  him  that  he  had  made 
three  new  bishoprics  in  his  diocese  in  6ermany,t  and  that 
Karlomann  had  given  him  permission  to  call  a  council  to 
remedy  the  corruptions  of  the  Frankish  clergy;  in  the 
same  letter  he  quotes  the  traditions  of  his  native  land  as 
to  what  St.  Augustine  had  taught,  in  opposition  to  opi- 
nions then  held  by  the  pope,  and  charges  the  latter  with 
having  authorized  matrimony  within  the  degrees  forbidden 
by  the  canons,  and  with  allowing  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  the  pagans  to  be  celebrated  even  in  the  streets  of 


*  Faliios  et  tebismatioos  et  liomieidAs  et  fornicarios  saeerdotes.  Epist.  S. 
Bonif.  p.  104. 

f  Unam  esse  sedem  episcopatas  decreyimaa  in  caatello  qvod  dicitar  Wir- 
zaburg ;  et  alteram  in  oppido  qnod  nominatur  Burabnrg ;  tertiam  in  loco  qui 
dicitar  Erphesfurti  qtu  fait  jam  olim  nrbs  paganorvm  nuticonim.  Epiat. 
S.  Bonif.  p.  106. 
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Rome.*  In  his  answer^  the  pope  vindicated  himself  from 
the  accusations  thus  brought  against  him,  approved  the  new 
bishoprics^  authorized  the  council  which  Boniface  pro- 
posed to  call,  and  gave  Boniface  the  power  to  appoint  his 
successor.t  The  council  which  was  held  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  April,  most  probably  at  Ratisbon,  is  generally  known 
as  the  first  Concilium  Germanicum^  A  series  of  canons 
were  there  enacted,  which  were  confirmed  at  another 
council  held  in  the  year  following  at  Leptines  in  France 
(now  Estines,  in  Hainault].§  A  third  council  was  held  at 
Soissons  in  744,  in  which  Boniface  endeavoured  to  give 
still  more  force  to  the  reforms  he  was  effecting  in  the 
Prankish  church.  || 

While  Boniface  was  thus  occupied  in  France,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  afiairs  of  his  churches  in  Germany. 
In  744  he  sent  one  of  his  converts^  named  Sturm,  a  noble 
Bagoarian  who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life,  to  seek  a 
suitable  place  to  found  a  monastery  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  Hessian  and  Thuringian  forests.  The  task  entrusted 
to  Sturm  was  even  then^  after  Boniface  had  been  preach- 
ing to  the  Hessians  during  so  many  years,  not  without  its 
perils ;  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  came  one  day 
to  the  road  which  led  through  the  forest  firom  Mentz  to 
the  country  of  the  Thuringians,  at  the  spot  where  it 
passed  the  river  Fulda>  and  where  a  large  party  of  the 
wild  Skvi  were  bathing  in  the  stream.  The  grim  appear- 
ance of  these  naked  savages  alarmed  even  the  ass  on  which 

*  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  pp.  108, 109. 

f  Epiflt.  S.  Bonif.  p.  111. 

X  The  canons  enacted  at  this  cooncil  are  printed  in  the  EpiBt.  S.  Bonif. 
pp.  182  et  seq. 

$  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  134,  where  the  canons  are  printed.  They  contain  a 
curious  list  of  the  early  pagan  superstitions.  See  also  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif. 
p.  48.    Burehard  and  Willibald  were  present  at  this  council. 

It  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  150. 

Y  2 
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Sturm  was  mounted,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shrink  from 
the  stench  which  issued  from  their  bodies.  Their  hatred 
of  the  Christians  was  evinced  by  dismal  yells  as  they 
rushed  towards  him,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  that 
he  escaped  without  personal  injury,*  From  thence  he 
followed  the  course  of  the  river,  where  the  forest  became 
still  more  wild  and  solitary,  until  he  arrived  at  a  spot 
which  seemed  well  calculated  for  his  objectf  Here  Boni- 
face laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
which,  from  the  river,  received  the  name  of  Fulda ;  and 
he  appointed  Sturm  its  first  abbot4 

Having  entrusted  to  Sturm  the  foundation  of  Fulda, 
Boniface  proceeded  with  his  reforms  in  the  churches  of 
the  Franks,  and  he  now  ventured  to  attack  the  persons  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  ^  schismatic^  party.  A  circum- 
stance occurred  at  this  time  which  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  putting  in  force  the  canons  promulgated  by  the 
preceding  councils,  and  which  affords  a  very  characteristic 
picture  of  the  clergy  of  that  age.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Martel  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with  the  Ger- 
man nations  on  their  north-eastern  border,  who,  after  the 

*  The  descrij^tion  of  the  Slavi  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  this  part  of 
Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Tunc  quadam  die,  dum  pergeret, 
pervenit  ad  Tiam,  que  ad  Turingorum  regionem  mercandi  causa  ad  Magon- 
tiam  pergentes  ducit,  ubi  platea  ilia  super  flumen  Fuldam  Tadit:  ibi  magnam 
BdaYomm  multitudinem  repent,  ejusdem  fluminis  alveo  ....  lavandis  cor- 
poribus  se  immersisse.  Quorum  nuda  corpora  animal  cni  prssidebat  perti- 
mescens  tremere  coepit,  et  ipse  vir  Dei  eomm  foetorem  ezhorruit.  Qui  more 
gentilium  sennun  Domini  subsanuabant,  et  cum  eum  ledere  Toluissent,  divina 
potentia  compress!  et  prohibiti  sunt.  Vita  S.  Sturm,  ap.  Mabil.  Act.  SS. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  III.  pars  8.  p.  273. 

t  Fulda  is  described  as  being  in  the  eighth  century,  monasterium  in  Tastia- 
sima  solitudine.     Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p«  S49. 

t  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  349.    ViU  S.  Sturm,  ib.    The  date  of  the 

oundation  of  Fulda  is  here  giyen  from  the  best  authorities.     See  also  the 

Annales  Fuldenses,  in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ,  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  345 ;  and  other 

chroniclers  in  Pertz,  t.  p.  35.    Boniface's  Charter  of  foundation  is  dated  in 

747,  when  the  building  was  completed.     Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  SIG. 
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death  of  Charles,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Frankish 
monarchs.  Karlomann  invaded  Germany  with  a  powerful 
army  in  7^2 ;  in  743,  the  two  brothers  entered  Bagoaria 
and  defeated  duke  Odilo,  when  Karlomann,  leaving  his 
brother,  turned  his  arms  against  the  turbulent  Saxons, 
and  took  the  fortress  of  Hohseoburg  (Seeburg)  on  the 
confines  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia;  in  7^4,  Karlomann 
and  Pepin  invaded  Saxony  together,  and  reduced  a  second 
time  the  Saxon  chieftain  Theuderic*  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Saxon  war,  Gterold  bishop  of  Mentz,  who  with  his 
clergy  had  been  driven  away  from  that  diocese  by  the 
incursion  of  the  barbarians,  accompanied  the  army  of  Kar- 
lomann, and  was  slain  in  battle.  Gerold  must  have  been 
one  of  the  married  prelates  who  shocked  the  zeal  of  Boni- 
face, for  hi9  son  Gewilieb  held  a  high  station  at  the  court 
of  Karlomann.  Gewilieb,  although  a  favourite  courtier, 
and  probably,  like  his  father,  married,  was  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  bishopric  of  Mentz.  This  prelate  attended 
the  second  expedition  against  the  Saxons  in  744,  and 
when  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped  near  each  otlier 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  die  river  *  Wisuraha,'  he  learnt 
that  the  slayer  of  his  father  was  in  the  Saxon  army,  and 
he  immediately  sent  him  a  challenge  to  meet  on  horseback 
in  the  middle  of  the  river.  When  they  came  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  Gewilieb  rode  to  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  exclaiming  hastily,  **  Behold  the  sword  with  which  I 
avenge  my  father ! ''  thrust  it  through  the  body  of  the 
Saxon,  who  fell  from  his  horse  into  the  water.  The  dis- 
aster of  their  companion  irritated  the  Saxons,  whilst  it  en- 
couraged the  Franks,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a 
desperate  battle  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Gewilieb  was  allowed  to  retain  his  bishopric,  for  the  nobles 

*  Eginhard,  Annal.  ed.  Teulet  (Parii,  1840),  pp.  1S0*183, 
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of  Karlomann  were  of  opinion  that  no  man  could  incur 
blame  for  avenging  the  feud  of  his  family.*  But  Boniface 
went  to  Mentz^  and  represented  to  Gewilieb  the  incon- 
sistency of  this  conduct  with  the  character  of  a  Christian 
prelate,  and  in  the  year  following,  745,  he  cited  him  before 
a  coimcil,  which  was  probably  held  at  Mentz.  There,  in 
addition  to  the  charge  of  homicide  and  perhaps  that  of 
wedlock^t  Boniface  declared  that  he  had  himself  seen  him 
playing  with  dogs  and  birds,  ^'  a  thing  by  no  means  per- 
mitted to  a  bishop;^' |  and  Gewilieb  was  deposed.  His 
accuser,  who  had  been  ordained  bishop  and  archbishop 
without  any  certain  see,  though  he  appears  just  before  this 
time  to  have  fixed  himself  at  Cologne,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacant  bishopric,  and  from  that  time  Mentz  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.§ 

At  the  council  just  mentioned,  Boniface  also  obtained 
the  condemnation  of  two  leaders  of  the  Prankish  secta- 
rians, Aldebert,  or  Adelbert,||  and  Clemens.  Clemens 
was  an  Irishman,  but  Aldebert  was  of  Frankish  extraction. 
It  is  probable  that  the  only  crime  of  the  first  was  his 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Celtic  church.  Alde- 
bert appears  to  have  been  an  enthusiast,  who  had  also 

*  Dixenut .  .  .  Ticem  reddidit  patrifl  fnorti.  PMsbyter  Mogwitin.  Vit. 
Bonif.  ap.  Pertz,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

t  It  is  probablj  to  him  that  the  pope  refers  in  a  letter  written  aboat  this 
time,  Episcopus  autem  condemnatns,  de  quo  inqvisisti,  qui  pngnator  et  for- 
nicator exsistit,  atque  res  ecdesias  poet  degradationem  sibi  irindicare  nitator, 
hie  omnino  respuendas  est.  Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  78.  Gewilieb,  after 
his  deposition,  appears  to  haye  retired  to  a  church  which  belonged  to  himself. 
Presbyter  Mogunt.  p.  S54. 

t  Propriis  ocoUs  se  perspexisae  illom  eum  caaibus  avibnaqne  jocantem, 
quod  episoopo  nullatenus  liceret.  Anon.  Vit.  S.  Bonif.  ap.  Bouquet,  torn, 
iii.  p.  668.  Hunting  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice  of  the  bishops 
of  this  time,  and  is  repeatedly  provided  against  in  the  canons  and  conati- 
tutions. 

§  The  story  of  Gewilieb  is  given  in  the  authoritiefl  cited  abore,  and  in 
Othlon.  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  51. 

H  In  WimbaM,  Vit.  Bonif.  the  name  is  ipelt  Aeldebercht. 
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adopted  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Manicheans;  he 
made  numerous  converts,  who  deserted  the  churches 
to  worship  at  the  crosses  and  oratories  which  he  erected 
in  the  fields  and  beside  fountains ;  he  was  also  accused  of 
giving  the  parings  of  his  nails  and  the  cuttings  of  his  hair 
to  be  honoured  along  with  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  he  pre- 
tended to  have  authority  by  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Jesus  Christ;  and  he  invoked  angels  whose  names 
were  unknown  to  the  orthodox  Christians.'*'  The  sentence 
of  the  council  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  Aldebert 
was  confined  in  a  monastery.  Another  partizan  of  the 
same  opinions  for  which  Clemens  had  sufiered,  an  Irish- 
man named  Samson,  also  felt  the  effects  of  the  zeal  of 
Boniface^t  who  did  not  scruple  to  bring  a  similar  charge 
against  the  venerable  and  learned  bishop  of  Salzburg, 
Virgil.:]^  He  too  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  received  his 
education  in  the  monasteries  of  his  native  island ;  one  of 
his  greatest  crimes  was  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes.§  In  this  war  of  contending  opinions,  it  hardly 
excites  our  surprize  to  find  Boniface  again  complaining  to 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  tormented  by  'false '  bishops 
and  priests.  II 

Other  troubles  disturbed  the  peace  of  Boniface's  latter 
years.  In  745,  the  barbarians  again  overran  his  province.1[ 

*  EpUt.  S.  Bonif.  p.  168.  Willibald,  Vit  Bonif.  p.  347.  Presbyter 
Moguntin.  ap.  Perti,  p.  354,  who  calls  Aldebert  *  pseudopropheta.'  Conf. 
Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  S95. 

t  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  237. 

t  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  238. 

§  The  pope  writes  to  Bonifaoe  concerning  Virgil,  De  perrersa  autem  et 
iniqna  doctrina,  qnam  contra  Deum  et  animam  suam  locutns  est,  si  clarifi- 
catnm  fuerit  ita  eum  confiteri,  quod  alios  mondus  et  alii  homines  sub  terras 
tint»  hone  acctto  concilio  ab  eodesia  pelle  sacerdotiihonore  priTatam.  Epist. 
S.  Bonif.  p.  338. 

il  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  248. 

IF  Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  185. 
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In  the  year  following  Karlomann  appears  to  have  led  an 
army  against  them^'*'  only  a  short  time  before  he  retired 
from  his  worldly  dignities  to  embrace  a  monastic  life, 
leaving  the  entire  government  of  the  Franks  to  his  brother 
Pepin^t  who  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians  on 
the  German  frontier  during  several  years.  Boniface  now 
entrusted  much  of  the  labours  of  his  own  province  to  the 
bishops  Willibald  and  Burchard,  two  Anglo-Saxons  whom 
he  had  placed  over  the  sees  of  Haegsted  (Eichstadt)  and 
Wirtzaburg.  In  7^0,  Burchard  was  sent  to  Rome  to  con- 
sult with  pope  Zacharias  on  the  expediency  of  setting  aside 
the  dynasty  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  in  751^  Pepin 
obtained  the  reward  of  his  zeal  in  enforcing  the  unity  of 
the  church ;  he  was  anointed  king  of  the  Franks  at  Soissons 
by  the  hand  of  Boniface,  and  the  unfortunate  Childeric, 
the  last  monarch  of  his  Une,  was  banished  to  amonastery.J 
In  752,  pope  Zacharias  died,  and  two  popes  of  the  name 
of  Stephen  followed  in  quick  succession.  To  one  of  these, 
Boniface  addressed  a  letter  from  Germany,  where  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  restoring  more  than  thirty  churches 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  pagans.§  In  tiie  same  year 
he  obtained  the  pope's  sanction  to  ordain  as  his  successor 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Mentz  his  disciple  and  countryman 
Lul,  to  whom  he  then  deputed  the  chief  management  of 
his  diocese.ll  Soon  after  this,  Boniface  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with   the   pope,  who  had  sought  refuge  in 

•  Pcrtz,  ▼ol.  v.  p.  35. 

t  Eginbard,  Annal.  toI.  i.  p.  128. 

t  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  348.  Eginbard,  Annal.  i.  p.  126.  Annales 
Faldenses,  ap,  Pertz,  roL  1.  p.  346.  Annales  Winibnrgenses,  ib.  ▼ol.  ii. 
p.  240. 

$  Sed  hoc  iddrco  oontigit,  quia  pneoccupatns  foi  in  restauatioiie  eode- 
■ianun  qoas  pagani  ineendertuit,  qui  per  titulos  et  celiaa  nostras  plasqoam 
xzx.  ecclesias  vastavernnt  et  incendemnt.     Epist.  S.  Bonif.  p.  259. 

II  Willibald,  Vit.  Bon.  p.  348.  The  letter  in  which  he  asked  the  papal 
sanction  is  preserred,  and  printed  among  his  epistles.  £p.  90. 
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France  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Lombards;  on  a 
former  occasion  he  had  not  scrupled  to  accuse  pope  Zacha- 
rias  of  simony  and  corrupting  the  canons ;  *  he  now  dis- 
puted the  right  of  pope  Stephen  to  ordain  a  bishop  in  an 
irregular  manner^t  but  they  were  reconciled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king.  This  was  the  last  visit  of  Boniface  to 
the  court  of  Pepin ;  he  left  it,  aged  and  feeble,t  yet  with 
sufficient  energy  remaining  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  Frieslanders,  who  had  been  the  first  objects  of  his 
solicitude  when,  nearly  forty  years  before,  he  had  quitted 
his  native  land.  When  he  was  departing  on  this  expedi- 
tion, he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  which  may  be 
quoted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  epistolary  style.§ 

EPI8T01.A  XCVII. 

RetferentiiriffUf  et  dUeetiuimo  ftlioJamnndo  mrehidiacono  Ban^faeitu  exiguua 
servorum  Dei  amabUem  in  Ckristo  tetertue  charitatit  saiutem, 
Sspe  ipiritalis  charitas  jiuagit  qnos  oorporaliter  longa  intercapedine  dia- 
jungit.  £t  hiec  doq  minima  peregrinationis  enmma  ease  dinoscitur,  quod 
amicus  amicum  quern  ardenter  diligit  longe  disjunctum  tristis  et  mcerens  me- 
morat,  et  adFenantem  inimicum  prope  tribulatorem  et  molestum  dii&culter 
patitur.  Utinam  te,  frater,  peregrinationis  hujus  consolatorem  prope  habeam, 
tuo  sancto  consilio  utar,  consolatione  gaudeam,  aspectu  char«  faciei  Iseter,  et 
sancta  exhortatione  reficiar.  Sed  quia  hoc  fieri  Tits  mortalis  conditio  et 
rerum  ratio  non  permittit,  faciat  yera  charitaa,  solum  et  maximum  quod 
concedit  et  prcecipit  Deus :  Hoe  est  praceptum  meum,  ut  diligatie  inoicem, 
etc.  Amet  in  Deo  yeraciter  absentem,  quem  corporaliter  prsesentem  tenere 
nequit.  Et  sic  Sanctus  Augustinus  dixit :  licet  unus  sit  in  oriente,  et  alius 
in  occidente,  conglntinati  charitate  nunquam  ad  invioem  separantur;  et 
SalTator  mundi :  in  hoc  cognoseent  omnes,  quia  discipuli  tnei  eetie^  si  diieC' 
tUmem  kdbueritis  ad  invicem.    Ergo  juxta  Jacobum,  qui  dixit:  Oratiofidei 

*  Epist  S.  Bonif.  p.  148. 

f  Presbyter  Moguntin.  ap.  Pertz,  toI.  ii.  p.  351. 

X  St  Liudgar,  who  saw  Boni&oe  in  his  old  age,  describes  his  appearance 
in  his  life  of  Gregory  bishop  of  Utrecht, — S.  Bonifacius.. . .  quem  oculis 
meis  ipse  vidi  candidum  canitie  et  decrepitum  senectute.  Ap.  Act.  Sanct. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.  Saec.  iii.  pars  S,  p.  28. 

%  EpUt.  S.  Bonif.  p.  268. 
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9ahabit  infirmum,  Et  post  panca:  orate  pro  itwieem,  ut  §aivemim.  On* 
rnus  pro  inTicem,  ut  salFemur :  et  pietas  Domini,  qiue  nos  in  terra  separavit, 
gaudentes  in  coslomm  colmine  congreget. 

In  the  year  754,  having  intrusted  to  Lul  the  com- 
pletion of  the  church  which  he  had  recently  begun 
at  Fulda,  Boniface  descended  the  Rhine  from  Mentz, 
crossed  the  Zuider-zee,  then  called  Aelmere,*  and  entered 
Friesland.  His  preaching  was  attended  everywhere  with 
success,  and  he  made  numerous  converts,  destroying  the 
idols  which  they  had  previously  worshipped,  and  building 
churches.  He  ordained  a  bishop  in  a  town  named  Trehct, 
where  he  built  a  monastery,  and  tben  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Boniface  went  again  to  Friesland  in  755,  taking 
with  him  a  numerous  company  of  priests  and  other  assist- 
ants. In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bordne  (the  Bordau)  on  the  border  of 
the  modern  districts  of  Ooster-go  and  Wester-go,t  where 
they  encamped  for  the  night,  the  following  day  being 
appointed  for  the  baptism  of  a  great  number  of  converts 
who  were  to  assemble  at  that  spot.  The  day  fixed 
for  this  ceremony  was  the  fifth  of  June.  As  the  hour 
appointed  drew  near,  a  large  party  of  pagan  warriors^ 
whose  cupidity  had  been  excited  by  the  hope  of  rich 
plunder,  made  their  appearance,  and  brandished  their 
weapons  fiercely  as  they  approached.  A  few  armed  at- 
tendants, who  were  with  the  archbishop,  issued  from  the 
little  encampment  to  meet  them ;  but  Boniface,  when  he 
heard  the  tumult,  came  forth  with  his  clergy,  carrying  in  his 
hands  the  relics  of  the  saints;  and,  caUing  off  his  men,  he 
exhorted  his  presbyters  and  deacons  to  resign  themselves 
patiently  to  the  fate  which  awaited  them.    At  the  same 

*  Stagnum  qnod  lingua  eomm  didtnr  Aelmere.  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif. 
p.  849. 

t  Flumen  Bordne,  quod  est  in  confinibus  eomm  qui  matica  dicuntm  lingua 
Ostor.  et  Weater-a^che.    Willibald,  ib. 
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instant  the  pagans  rushed  upon  them^  and  few  of  the  mis- 
sionaries escaped  from  their  swords.  The  assailants  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  parties^  per- 
haps the  inhabitants  of  two  different  towns,  and^  after  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christians,  they  separated  and  fought  for 
the  spoils.  In  this  encounter,  a  large  portion  of  the  Fries- 
landers  were  slain,  and  the  rest,  when  they  entered  the 
tents,  found  little  else  but  books  and  relics,  and  other  things 
which  in  their  eyes  were  equally  worthless,  and  which 
they  threw  contemptuously  into  the  river  and  among  the 
reeds  and  shrubs.  The  Christians  soon  afterwards  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Frieslanders ;  they  recovered  most  of  the 
books  and  relics,  and  having  carefully  gathered  together 
the  bodies  and  limbs  of  the  martyrs,  they  carried  them  to 
the  newly-built  church  of  Trehct.  The  body  of  Boniface 
was^  transferred  thence  by  Archbishop  Lul  to  Fulda, 
where  he  had  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried.* 
There  it  remained  in  peace  during  twenty-four  years,  till 
in  778  the  monks  of  Fulda,  flying  before  the  inroads 
of  the  Saxons,  took  up  the  bones  of  their  martyr  and  car- 
ried them  away.t  They  were  soon  restored  to  their  rest- 
ing place ;  but  although  hvl  had  obtained  from  Pepin  a 
royal  edict  forbidding  them  ever  to  be  removed,  they  were 
afterwards  transferred  with  great  pomp  to  Ment2.:t  l^o 
spot  where  Boniface  was  slain  remained  hallowed  in  the 
memory  of  the  converted  Frieslanders ;  a  fountain  is  said 
to  have  burst  forth  immediately  after  his  death,  and  a 
monastery  was  subsequently  erected  over  it.§ 

•  Willibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  pp.  349—^361.    Vita  S.  Sturmli,  p.  283. 

t  Eo  tempore  monadii  Pnldensifl  coenobii  propter  timorem  Sazonam, 
tieamptis  eecam  sancti  Bomfkdi  otiibms,  fogenint  de  monaaterio  per  milia 
paasuam  fere  xIt.  Annales  F«ldense8»  ap.  Perts,  toI.  L  p.  349.  Conf.  Vit. 
S.  Sturm,  p.  263. 

:  WiUitald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  353. 

§  WiUibald,  Vit.  Bonif.  p.  353. 
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Boniface  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  an  age  which  was  remarkable  for 
eminent  personages.  Within  the  space  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years  (if  we  count  from  the  period  when  he  entered 
upon  his  episcopal  duties),  by  the  moral  influence  of  his 
own  energy  and  zeal,  he  efiected  an  entire  change  in  the 
intellectual  character  of  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  His 
influence  on  European  civilisation  was  felt  for  ages  after 
his  death,  not  only  by  the  result  of  the  reforms  he  had 
efiected,  but  by  the  many  schools  and  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments which  he  had  founded  at  Fulda  and  elsewhere. 
The  limited  extent  of  his  literary  remains  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  learning  which  he 
himself  possessed;  his  Latin  is  equal  to  that  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  various  parts  of  his  correspon- 
dence show  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  a  taste  for  wit 
and  the  elegance  of  polite  literature.  A  few  playful  verses 
scattered  among  his  letters  have  been  accepted  as  a  suffi- 
cient claim  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  Latin  poets.*  He  has, 
however,  a  more  substantial  title  to  this  distinction  in  a 
short  poem  which  has  not  hitherto  been  described  among 
his  extant  works,  although  it  appears  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Bale.t  This  tract,  called  iEnigmata,  a  title  then  much  in 
vogue,  and  which  in  the  volume  X  in  which  it  is  preserved 
follows  the  iEnigmata  of  Symposius,  commences  with  the 
following  lines  to  his  sister, — 

Avrea  nam  decern  transmisi  poma  aorori, 
Qutt  in  ligno  vitK  creaoebant  floribna  almla. 

•  See  teyaer,  Hiat  Poet  Med.  Mw.  p.  809. 

t  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  U  the  work  to  which  Bale  and  Pita 
allude  under  the  title,  De  Tirtntiboa  et  Titiia,  carmine,  lib.  i. ;  though  they 
were  mistaken  in  auppoaing  it  included  the  Tioea. 

t  MS.  Reg.  15  B.  XIX.  fol.  204,  i^  (in  the  Britiah  Museum),  written  in 
the  ninth  or  early  in  the  tenth  century.  The  title,  in  the  manuscript,  is, 
Incipiunt  Enigmata  Bonefatii  Epiacopi  quK  miait  sorori  suae. 
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The  iEnigmata  of  Boniface  are  mere  personifications  of 
the  moral  virtues;  that  of  Mercy  may  be  given  as  a 
specimen : — 

MUerieardia  ait. 

Moribni  en  gemmsB  Yariis  et  jure  sorores 
Instamus  domini  cnnetif  in  callibnB  nnm. 
Sed  toror  in  tenebrai  mortales  mergeret  atras, 
Et  poenaa  Erebi  Instrent  per  devia  Ditia. 
Regmina  si  aecnli  tenuisiet  sola  per  orbem, 
Illios  adversas  nres  infirangere  nitor, 
Clamans  atque,  *'  soror/'  dicens,  "  carissima,  parce.** 
O  genus  est  snpemm  fdix  me  virgine  nancta, 
Regmine  nempe  meo  perdono  piacnla  tenia. 
Do  Tits  tempos  snperis,  do  Inmen  Olympi, 
Ingentem  mnndi  Tariis  cum  floribus  arrum, 
Aorea  gens  hominum  scandat  quod  cnlmine  coeli. 
Ast  tamen  Altithroni  non  sacris  sinibns  absnm, 
Impetrans  miseris  Teniam  mortalibns  sen, 
Trahendo  jngiter  Cbristi  per  sncla  ministra. 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  poem  is  unfortunately 
imperfect  at  the  end ;  but  as  it  appears  by  the  first  line 
that  it  contained  ten  aenigmata^  each  forming  one  chapter^ 
and  as  nine  are  in  the  part  preserved  (Faith^  Hope,  Justice^ 
Truth,  Mercy,  Patience,  Peace,  Humility,  Virginity),  we 
are  justified  in  supposing  that  not  more  than  a  page  of 
the  manuscript  is  lost. 

The  Letters  of  Boniface,  which  are  valuable  as  me- 
morials of  the  time,  and  as  containing  interesting  illus- 
trations of  history,  were  first  published  by  the  Jesuit  Ni- 
cholaus  Serarius,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  have  since  passed  through  several  editions. 
Mixed  with  them,  are  many  letters  of  other  persons.  The 
whole  number  in  the  edition  of  1789  is  a  hundred  and 
six.  Fifteen  Latin  Sermons  of  Boniface  were  published 
by  Dom  Martene,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
M.  D^Aguesseau.  They  are  brief  discourses  on  some  of  the 
most  popular  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  written  in 
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a  simple  exhortatory  style.*  D'Achery  pablished  in  his 
Spicilegium  a  series  of  statutes  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  Boniface.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
wrote  some  other  works,  which  are  now  lost.  The  book 
on  his  labours  in  Germany^  and  the  account  of  the  dis- 
tricts over  which  he  had  travelled,  which  it  is  pretended 
that  he  sent  to  the  pope,  with  several  of  the  titles  given  in 
Bale,  are  evidently  mistaken  deductions  from  the  subjects 
of  one  or  two  of  his  letters.f 

BditUnu  qfBouifae: 

Eputolie  S.  Bonifacii  Martyris,  primi  Mogantini  ArchiepiBCopi,  Germa- 
nonim  Apostoli:  plariumque  Pontificum,  Regum»  et  aliomm,  nano 
primum  e  CmsKrem  Maiestatii  Yiennensi  Bibliotheca  lace  notUqne  do- 
nate per  Nioolamn  Serarlom,  Soc.  Jes.  Presbyt.    4to.  Mognnt.  1639. 

The  Epistles  were  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  Serarius  in  the  Bibl.  Mag. 
Patmm,  foL  Paris,  torn.  ii. ;  in  the  Bibl.  Max.  Patmm,  Paris,  1677  * 
torn.  iii. ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnim,  Colon.,  fol.  torn.  viii.  Suppl. ;  and 
in  the  Bibl.  Patnim,  Lugd.,  fol.  torn.  ziii. 

Usher,  Yetenun  Epistolarum  Sylloge.  4to.  Dubl.  1633,  pp.  44 — 50.  4to. 
Herborns  Nassov.  1696.  pp.  42— -48.  Three  Letters  between  Bonifsce 
and  the  pope  relattng  to  Aldebert,  Clemens,  and  VirgiL 

D*Achery,  Spidleginm  stTe  Collectio  Yeterum  aliquot  Scriptorom  qui  in 
GalliK  Bibliothecis  delituerant:  13  vol.  fol.  Paris,  1653—1677.  toI.  iz. 
pp.  63— 67.— Nova  edit.  torn.  i.  Paris,  1733.  pp.  507—509.  SUtnta 
quedam  S.  Bonifsdi  Archiepiscopi  Magnndni  et  Martyris. 

Martene  and  Durand,  Yeteram  Scriptonim  et  Monnmentornm  Historioonun, 
Dogmaticonim,  Moralinm,  Amplissima  Collectio.  Tomns  iz.  foL  Paris, 
1733.     CoU.  185—318.     BonifacU  Sermoues. 

EpistoUe  S.  Bonifacii  Archiepiscopi  Magontini  et  Martyris  Ordine  Chrono- 
logico  dispositc,  Notis  et  Yariantibus  inlustratse  a  Stephano  Alezand. 
Wjlrdtwein  Episcopo  Heliopolensi,  Snffraganeo  Wormatiensi,  etc.  etc. 
foL  Magont.  1789.  The  editor  used  a  very  early  M8.  proMrved  at 
Mentz,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  done  by  Serarins. 

*  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  epistles  and  sermons  of  Bonifsce  is  gi^en  in 
the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  toI.  iv.  pp.  96—115. 

t  See  farther,  on  the  works  of  Boniface  supposed  to  be  lost,  the  Hist.  Lit. 
de  France,  torn.  It.  p.  116. 
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WILLIBALD.* 
WiLLiBALD^  who  is  Said  to  have  been  the  kinsman  of 
Boniface,t  was  like  him  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  probably  of  Hampshire.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  about  the  year  700,  or  soon  afterwards,  and  hav- 
ing with  diflSculty  lived  through  his  third  year  in  a  state 
of  great  feebleness,  his  parents,  despairing  of  his  life, 
carried  him  to  a  neighbouring  monastery,  and  there  dedi- 
cated him  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  this  time  he  im- 
proved in  health  and  strength,  and  when  he  was  five  years 
of  age,  his  father,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  placed  him  in  a 
monastery  at  Waltheim  (perhaps  Bishop's  Waltham  in 
Hampshire),  under  the  care  of  abbot  Egilwalt.J  He  there 
made  great  progress  in  learning,  and  was  beloved  for  his 
virtues.  As  he  grew  up  to  boyhood,  the  desire  of  travel- 
ling into  foreign  lands  became  his  passion;  and,  to  indulge 
in  some  degree  the  propensity  of  his  son,  while  he  was 
still  very  young,  his  father  sold  his  possessions,  and  went 
with  his  family  (consisting  of  another  son  named  Wuni- 
bald  and  a  daughter  named  Walpurgis)  and  a  number  of 
friends,  to  settle  at  Rome.§   They  left  England  towards  the 

*  The  life  of  WiUibald  was  written  before  hii  death,  by  a  nua  of  Heiden- 
heim,  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant,  but  who  was  his  kinswoman,  and  took 
the  accovnt  of  his  travels  from  his  own  recital.  This  life  is  printed  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  iii.  part  3.  It  became  afterwards  die  foundation 
of  various  other  lives,  several  of  which  have  been  printed  by  Canisins,  Ma« 
billon,  Gretzer  (De  Eistetensibus  Episcopis),  &c.  but  which  contain  few  or 
no  new  facts.    The  same  lady  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother  Wunibald. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  name  WiUibald,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  signifies 
bold  qf  will. 

t  Hist.  lit.  de  France,  tom.  iv.  p.  16*7. 

X  In  different  manuscripts  this  name  is  written  Egbalt,  Egwalt,  Egilwalt, 
Egilward. 

$  Yit.  Willib.  pp.  36B— 370.  Compare  the  lives  of  Wunibald  and  Wal- 
poTgis,  in  MabiUon.  Wunibald,  who  was  without  doubt  the  elder  brother, 
was  twenty  years  of  age  when  they  left  England.  Vtt  Wunib.  ap.  Mab. 
p.  178. 
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beginning  of  summer,  probably  in  the  year  7l8>  and, 
haying  taken  a  ship  at  a  place  on  the  southern  coast 
named  Hamelea-Mouth,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hamble 
which  passes  Bishop's  Waltham,)  near  a  port  town  called 
Hambich  or  Hamwich  (Southampton),*  after  a  prosperous 
passage  they  entered  the  river  Seine,  and  landed  at  Rouen^ 
where  they  remained  some  days.  They  then  proceeded 
slowly  through  France,  and  arrived  at  Lucca,  where  Wil- 
libald's  father,  to  whom  some  of  the  monkish  writers 
give  the  name  of  Richard,t  fell  sick  and  died.  After 
having  buried  their  parent  honourably  in  that  city,  and 
perhaps  leaving  part  of  their  company  there,  the  two 
brothers  continued  their  journey  on  foot,  and,  by  a  long  and 
circuitous  route,  crossing  the  Alps,  they  reached  Rome  in 
safety.t  But,  soon  after  their  arrival,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever,  imder  which  they  languished  long,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  escaped  with  diflSculty. 
After  their  recovery,  Willibald  determined  to  continue 
his  travels,  and  to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 

*  Qus  priBCO  dicelMitar  Tocabolo  Hamelea-matha,  juzta  illud  mercimo- 
niam  quod  dicitor  Hambich.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  371.  Hambich  ia  probably  a 
misreading^  of  the  scribe  or  copyist  for  Hamwich. 

t  See  the  early  Anon.  Vit.  reprinted  from  Canisius  in  Mabillon,  loc.  cit. 
p.  383.  It  appears  that  his  tomb  was  presenred  at  Lucca,  and  the  clergy  of 
that  place  in  after  times  placed  on  it  a  Latin  epitaph,  in  which  they  so  far 
improved  upon  the  older  story  as  to  call  him  King  of  England.  It  is  thns 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Boniface  by  Wurdtwein,  1789,  p.  4. 

Hie  rex  Richardus  requiescit  sceptrifer  almus. 

Rex  fuit  Anglornm,  regnum  tenet  ipse  polorum, 

Regnum  dimisit,  pro  Christo  cuncta  reliquit. 

£rgo  Richardum  nobis  dedit  Anglia  sanctum. 

Hie  genitor  sancts  Walburgae  yirginis  alme, 

Et  Willibaldi  sancti  sunul  et  Winibaldi : 

Suffragium  quorum  det  nobis  regna  polorum.     Amen. 

X  Confestimque  ill!  pergentes,  usquedum  per  yastas  Italie  tellures  perni- 
citer  per  concava  Ysllium,  per  abrupta  montium,  per  plana  oampestrium,  ad 
arduas  Alpium  arces,  pedestrem  scandendo  gressom  dirigebant  in  altum. 
Vit.  WiUib.  p.  371. 
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It  was  probably  about  the  end  of  April,  721,  when, 
having  separated  himself  from  his  brother  and  joined 
two  persons  who  were  desirous  of  performing  the  same 
pilgrimage,  Willibald  left  Rome  and  visited  successively 
the  towns  of  Daterinum  (probably  Terracina),  Cajeta, 
and  Nebule  (perhaps  Evoli).  At  the  latter  place  he 
waited  a  fortnight  before  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt  arrived 
upon  the  coast,  and  then,  having  embarked  with  his  com- 
panions, they  proceeded  to  Rhegia  in  Calabria  (Reggio), 
from  whence  they  crossed  over  to  Catania  in  Sicily  (urbs 
Cathinensis).  During  a  stay  of  three  weeks  in  this  city, 
the  travellers  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Mount  Etna. 
Catania  was  the  burial-place  of  St.  Agatha ;  and  at  the 
time  Willibald  visited  it,  the  citizens  were  accustomed, 
when  threatened  by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano,  to  spread 
out  the  veil  of  their  saint  towards  the  flaming  mountain 
^^ which  then  ceased."*  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  they 
left  Sicily,  and,  after  touching  at  Samos,  proceeded  to 
Ephesus,  where  they  visited  the  cave  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  whose  legend  was  even  then  spread  over  all 
Christian  Europe.  From  Ephesus  they  went  by  the  towns 
of  Figila  or  Sigila,  Strobole,  Patara.  and  Militena,  (one  only 
of  which  names  can  be  easily  identified,)  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  at  that  time  the  limit  between  the  dominions 
of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greeks.f  They  passed  the  first 
week  of  the  year  722  at  Paphos,^  and  then  removed  to  a 
town  named  Constantia,  where  they  remained  till  the 
nativity  of  John  the  Baptist  (June  24). 

About  the  end  of  June  the  travellers  crossed  the  sea  to 
Tharratas  (Tortosa),§  where  they  entered  the  jurisdiction 

*  Vit  Waiib.  p.  372. 

t  Qae  est  inter  Griecos  et  Sarracenos.    Vit.  '^^^Ilib.  p.  373. 
t  £t  ibi  fuemnt  hebdomadam  post  anni  drculum.  lb. 
S  In  orbem  Tharratas  secns  mare.  Vit.  Willib.  ib. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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of  the  Saracens ;  and  they  walked  ten  or  twelve  miles^  with- 
out meeting  with  any  obstraction,  to  a  fortified  place  named 
Archie^  or  Arahe^  which  was  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.* 
They  performed  also  on  foot  the  twelve  miles  between 
this  place  and  Emessa ;  where  they  were  seized  by  the 
Saracens  and  carried  before  the  Amir*al-m6menin^t  (the 
khalif  Tezid);  ihey  were  only  liberated  at  the  intercession 
of  a  Spaniard  who  held  a  place  of  honour  in  the  khaliFs 
household.^ 

As  soon  as  Willibald  had  escaped  from  this  danger,  he 
quitted  Emessa,  and  went  to  Damascus,  where  he  remained 
a  week,  and  he  was  shown  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  city  the  spot  where  Paul  had  been  struck  down  and 
converted.  From  Damascus,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Pales- 
tine, and,  after  visiting  the  scene  of  the  salutation  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  he  arrived  at  Nazareth,  the 
church  of  which,  as  he  was  informed,  had  been  repeatedly 
saved  from  destruction  by  paying  a  ransom  to  the  Sara- 
cens.    He  next  visited  Cana,  where  our  Saviour  changed 

*  Ad  castellmn  quod  dicitnr  Arche  (al.  Arahe),  nbi  fnit  episcopiu  de 
gente  Gnecomm.  p.  373. 

t  Or  emir  of  the  faithfiiL  Willibald,  who  did  not  undemtand  the  lan- 
guage, traDsformed  the  title  of  the  khalif  into  the  name  of  a  king,  whom 
Mb  biographer  calls  Mirmumni,  In  a  similar  manner  the  old  Spanish  and 
English  historians  turned  the  same  title  into  the  name  Miramomdin. 

t  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Willibald  arrived  in  Syria  early  in  the 
khalifate  of  Y^zid  II.  The  profound  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
during  the  tranquil  khalifate  of  his  predecessor  Omar  continued  during  that 
of  Y^d,  and  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  the  nun  who  wrote  down  Willibald's 
narrative  of  his  travels,  and  who  says  of  the  Greeks  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
illi  Cipri  sedebant  inter  Grscos  et  Sarracenos,  et  inermes  fuerunt ;  quia  pax 
maiima  fuit  et  condliatio  inter  Sarracenos  et  Graecos.  After  the  death  of 
Y^zid,  hostilities  were  renewed,  and  continued  during  many  years.  Willi- 
bald was  probably  arrested,  because  he  had  no  safe-conduct.  It  was,  how- 
ever, about  this  time  that  there  were  some  quarrels  betvreen  the  Christians 
and  Arabs  at  Damascus  concerning  the  churches  of  the  former.  The  presence 
of  a  Spaniard  at  the  court  of  Y^zid  is  remarkable ;  he  may  have  been  a  rene- 
gade. The  Saracens  of  the  West  were  at  this  time  busily  employed  in 
conquering  Spain  from  the  Goths. 
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the  water  into  wine,  and  where  he  found  a  large  church, 
in  which  was  shown  one  of  the  six  vessels  used  on  that 
occasion.  WiUibald  remained  there  one  day,  and  then 
visited  the  monastery  of  Mount  Tabor  and  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration.  He  afterwards  spent  some  days  at 
Tiberias,  where  he  found  many  churches  and  a  syna- 
gogue of  Jews;  he  then  visited  Magdala,  Capernaum, 
and  Bethsaida,  at  which  last-mentioned  town  was  a 
church  of  whijdh  the  ruins  still  remain,  and,  having 
past  the  night  there,  he  proceeded  in  the  morning  to 
Chorazin,  where  was  also  a  church*  He  next  visited  the 
head  of  the  Jordan,  and  passed  a  night  in  company  with 
the  shepherds  between  the  two  sources  of  the  river :  they 
gave  him  the  whey  of  ewes'  milk  to  drink,  and  he  observed 
that  their  sheep  were  of  a  remarkable  kind,  long-backed, 
with  short  legs,  and  great  erect  horns.*  From  this  place 
he  went  to  Cesarea,  where  he  found  a  church  and  a  mul- 
titude of  Christians.  Willibald^s  next  journey  was  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  in  the  desert  of  Quarantania,  which 
was  inhabited  by  twenty  monks.  He  slept  one  night  in 
the  monastery,  and  in  the  morning  he  walked  to  the  part 
of  the  river  Jordan  where  Christ  was  baptized,  which  is 
distant  one  mile  from  the  monastery.  Willibald  found 
there  a  church,  and  other  interesting  objects ;  he  remained 
there  one  day,  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  then  passed 
rapidly  by  Oalgala  (where  there  was  a  church  in  which 
he  was  shown  the  twelve  stones  brought  up  by  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  river,  Joshua  iv.  5 — 8),  Jericho,  and 
the  monastery  of  St.  Eustathius,  to  the  holy  city,  the 
grand  object  of  his  long  pilgrimagcf 

*  £t  pastores  dabant  ovis  acrum  lac  bibere,  et  ibi  sunt  armenta  mirabilia, 
longo  dorso,  brevibus  cniribuB,  magnis  cornibus  erectis ;  omnes  sunt  uniua 
colons.    Vita  Willib.  p.  375. 

t  Vita  WilUb.  pp.  374—376. 

z  2 
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Willibald  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mar- 
tin (Not.  1 2) ;  but  be  was  immediately  afterwards  attacked 
by  a  serious  indisposition^  by  which  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  till  the  week  before  Christmas^  when  he  offered 
up  thanks  for  his  recovery  in  the  church  of  Zion.  He 
went  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  visiting  on  his  way  a 
church  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  another  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  and  he  was  also  shown  the  spot  where 
the  angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  to  announce  the  birth 
of  the  Redeemer.  At  Bethlehem  the  pilgrims  saw  the 
house  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  and  thence  they  went  to 
«  large  town  named  Thegua,  then  pointed  out  as  the  par- 
ticular scen^'of  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  and  con- 
taining a  church;  the  ruins  of  this  town  still  bear  the 
name  of  Tekoah,  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Bethle- 
hem. Willibald  next  visited  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Saba,  where  be  informs  us  that  the  monks  dwelt  in  cells 
^excavated  in  the  rocks.  Not  far  from  St.  Saba,  he  was 
shown  the  place  where  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch,  which 
was  marked  by  a  small  church.  He  next  visited  Gaza, 
where  he  was  attacked  with  blindness,  under  which  he 
laboured  two  months.  He  returned  from  Gaza  to  Jeru- 
salem by  St.  Zacharies  (ad  S.  Zachariam  prophetam)  and 
the  castle  of  Aframia,  where  he  saw  the  burial-place  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  wives.  After  re- 
maining some  time  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  recovered  bis 
sight,  Willibald  proceeded  by  Diospolis,  St.  George,  and 
a  town  with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  (who  was  said 
to  have  raised  the  widow  Dorcas  to  life  at  that  spot),  to 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  thence  over  Mount 
Libanus  to  Damascus,  whence  he  returned  by  Csesarea  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  7^3-4.  In  the 
following  spring  the  travellers  went  to  Ptolemais,  where 
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WilHbald  lay  sick  the  whole  of  Lent,^  while  some  of  his 
companions  were  sent  to  the  khalif  for  letters  of  protec- 
tion; but  not  finding  him  they  returned  to  Ptolemais^ 
where  they  all  remained  till  the  week  before  Easter^  and 
then  they  went  to  Emessa,  to  ask  for  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct from  the  governor  of  that  place.  These  they  obtained^ 
but  they  were  obliged  to  travel  in  separate  parties  of  two 
each^  on  account  of  the  di£5culty  of  procuring  food.t  They 
went  from  Emessa  to  Damascus^  and  thence  a  fourth  time 
to  Jerusalem^  where  they  remained  some  time^  and  after- 
wards continued  their  pilgrimage  towards  the  sea  coast. 
On  the  way  tliey  visited  the  well  where  our  Saviour 
spoke  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  over  which  a  church 
had  been  buUt,  slept  one  night  at  Sebaste,  and  passed  over 
an  extensive  plain  covered  with  olive  trees,  in  company 
with  a  negro  who  had  two  cameb  and  a  mule,  and  who  was 
conducting  a  lady  through  the  forest ;  they  here  met  with 
a  lion,  which  however  did  them  no  injury. j:  From  a  place 
named  Thalemarcha  on  the  sea-coast  they  travelled  on 
foot  round  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mount  Libanus 
(Mount  Carmel),  and  proceeded  to  Tyre,  where  they  ex- 
perienced considerable  inconvenience  from  the  unfriendly 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered  them  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  goods,  and  where  they  were  obliged 
to  remain  a  long  time  before  they  found  a  ship  bound  for 
Constantinople.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 

*  Ibi  fait  ille  totam  tempiu  Qaadragesinia  :  infirmiM  fnit,  et  non  potent 
pergere.    Vit.  Wimbaldi,  p.  377. 

t  Et  dedit  epistolam  dnolmg  et  daobng;  quia  illi  non  poterant  nmid 
pergere,  sed  duo  et  duo,  quia  fiidliiu  sic  potaenmt  alimenta  obtinere«  Vit. 
TiniUb.  p.  378. 

X  Et  inde  perrexemnt  inper  campnm  magniim  oliTamm  plenum,  et  per- 
gebat  com  illis  nniu  JEthiope  cum  dnobwi  camells  et  nno  mnlo,  qui  dncebat 
imam  moUerem  per  Bilvam.  Camqne  perreziMent,  obriayit  illis  nnne  leo, 
qui  aperto  ore  rugiena  raacaaqae  eos  rapere  ac  doTorare  cnpiena,  Tald« 
minabatur  illis.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  378. 
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the  di£ficalties  Willibald  and  his  companions  experienced 
in  obtaining  a  passport^  and  the  troubles  they  met  with  in 
their  departure  from  Syria^  were  coincident  with  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christian  churches  in  that  country  in  7^4^ 
when  the  Khalif  Yezid  II.  at  the  end  of  his  reign  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Jews  to  publish  an  edict  against  the 
paintings  in  the  churches  of  his  Christian  subjects,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  the  latter  fled  from  their 
homes.  After  the  death  of  Tezid,  hostilities  recommenced 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  continued  during 
many  years,  so  that  Willibald^s  departure  from  the  Holy 
Land  cannot  be  placed  later  than  this  date.*^ 

Willibald  sailed  from  Tyre  on  St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov. 
SO,  7^4)5  and  did  not  reach  Constantinople  till  the  week 
before  Easter  (the  beginning  of  April,  7^5).  After  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  in  that  city,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
727  he  returned  to  Sicily  in  company  with  the  envoys  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Ceesar,  and  visited  Syracuse  and  Catania, 
from  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  isle  of  Vulcano  (of  which  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  gives  a  curious  account,)  f  Naples,  and  Capua, 
to  Monte  Casino,  where  he  arrived  in  the  autumn,  after 

*  The  above  coincidence  is  of  the  more  importance,  as  the  accuracy  of 
the  datea  of  most  of  the  occurrences  of  Willibald's  life  depends  more  or  less 
upon  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  that  the  pilgrims  quitted 
Syria  on  account  of  some  sudden  change  in  the  internal  state  of  the  country, 
and  that  they  were  anxious  to  get  away,  for  they  came  to  Tyre  at  the  wrong 
season  of  the  year  for  making  the  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  sailed  in 
rough  and  dangerous  weather. 

t  Ibi  est  infemus  Theodorici.  Vit.  Willib.  p.  379.  In  the  legends  of  this 
period,  the  craters  of  volcanos  were  believed  to  be  entries  to  hell.  A  hermit 
who  resided  on  the  isle  of  Lipari,  told  a  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
that  he  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  Gothic  king  Theuderic  thrown  into  the 
crater  of  the  isle  of  Vulcano :  bestemo  die  bora  nona  inter  Joannem  papam 
et  Symmachum  patricium  disctnctus  atque  discalceatus  et  vinctis  manibus 
deductus,  in  banc  vicinam  Vulcani  ollam  jactatus  est.  Gregor.  Magn. 
Dialog,  lib.  iv,  c.  30.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the  life 
ofWiUibald. 
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having  been  absent  from  Italy  seven  years,  and  ten  years 
after  his  departure  from  England.* 

WUlibald  was  immediately  received  into  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  During  the  first  year  after 
his  arrival  he  was  constituted  Cubicularius,  chamberlain 
or  treasurer ;  in  the  second  year  he  exercised  the  office 
of  Dean  (decanus)  of  the  monastery ;  and  during  the  eight 
following  years  he  acted  as  porter  (portarius)  of  the  two 
monasteries.  After  having  been  ten  years  an  inmate  of 
this  celebrated  monastic  establishment,  he  accompanied  a 
Spanish  presbyter  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  30th 
of  November  (about  733).  Willibald  was  received  with 
marks  of  distinction  by  pope  Gregory  III.,  who  listened 
with  interest  to  the  relation  of  his  adventurous  travels, 
and  then  informed  him  that  his  countryman  Boniface, 
who  probably  thought  that  no  man  could  be  better  fitted 
to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  than  one 
who  had  continued  during  five  years  to  brave  the  syste- 
matical hostility  shown  towards  the  Christians  by  the 
victorious  Arabs,  had  sent  for  him  to  be  his  assistant  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Germans.  Willibald  quitted  Rome 
at  Easter  (739),  passed  through  Lucca  (where  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  his  father),  Ticino,  and  Brescia,  to  a  place 
named  Charinta  or  Charta,  and  after  spending  a  week 
with  Duke  Odilo  and  another  with  Suitgarius,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  latter  to  Boniface,  who  entrusted 
to  his  charge  a  district  in  the  wilderness  at  Eistet 
(Eichstadt),  which  had  been  given  by  Suitgarius  to  the 
Church.  At  this  place  Willibald  was  admitted  to  priest's 
orders  by  Boniface,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  following  (740)  Boniface  sent 
him  into  Thuringia,  where  he  met  his  brother  Wunebald, 

*  Et  tunc  erant  septem  anni,  qaod  de  Roma  transire  coepit :  et  omnino 
erant  decern  anni,  quod  de  patria  sua  transivit,  Vit.  Willib.  p.  379, 
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whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  quitted  him  at  Rome  on 
his  way  to  the  East,*  Shortly  after  his  visit  to  Thuringia, 
at  Saltzburg  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  Willibald  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  by  Boniface,  Burchard, 
and  Wizo.f  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  was  in 
A.  D.  740,  or  in  741^^  ^^^  ^^  appears  that  Willibald  was 
then  forty-one  years  of  age.§ 

As  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  WiUibald  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity  in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  in  a  short 
period  he  had  spread  the  Catholic  doctrines  through  the 
whole  country  of  the  Bajoarii.  He  built  a  monastery  at 
Eichstadt,  which  was  soon  peopled  by  his  numerous 
disciples.il  The  date  of  his  death  is  very  uncertain.  He 
was  present  at  the  German  council  in  742,  and  at  that  of 
Leptines  in  743.  In  777^  he  translated  the  body  of  his 
brother  Wunebald,  and  he  was  subsequently  present  at 
the  interment  of  his  sister  Walpurgis.  His  name  appears 
so  late  as  Oct.  8,  785,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  in' 
the  year  following  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-six.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Calendar,  his  death  occurred  on  the  7th' 
of  July. 

Willibald  was  long  considered  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Boniface,  until  Heinschenius, 

*  The  nun  who  wrote  his  life,  says  this  was  ten  years  and  a  half.  This 
would  haTe  been  true  if  he  had  met  him  when,  according  to  another  account, 
they  were  both  first  invited  together  to  join  Boniface  in  Germany. 

t  Vit  Willibald.  p.  381. 

t  The  Hist.  lit.  de  France,  iv.  167,  places  it  in  741 ;  but  the  life  by  the 
nun  of  Heidenheim  says  it  took  place  immediately  after  the  visit  to  Thuringia. 
The  chronicles  printed  by  Perts  must  be  wrong,  when  they  place  this  event 
so  low  as  746  (Pertz,  1.  346),  and  747  {}h.  p.  115). 

§  Vit.  WilUb.  p.  382. 

|]  Vit.  WiUib.  p.  382. 

%  See  Basnage,  in  Cauisius,  tom.  ii.  p.  103,  and  the  Hist.  lit.  de  France, 
iv.  168.  The  writer  of  the  anonymous  Life  of  Willibald  printed  in  Cani- 
sins  (Ant.  Lect.  tom.  iv.  p.  122),  says  he  died  after  he  had  held  his  bishopric 
seven  years. 
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who  edited  that  life  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  showed  from 
internal  eyidence  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  that  its 
author  must  be  a  different  person.  In  fact  the  writer 
of  the  Life  of  Boniface  describes  himself  as  a  simple  pres- 
byter, and  mentions  his  namesake  the  bishop  in  terms 
which  no  one  would  use  in  speaking  of  himself.  No 
other  work  extant  bears  Willibald's  name,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  composed  a  narrative  of  his  wander- 
ings in  the  East.  The  nun  who  wrote  his  life  says  tliat 
she  heard  him  relate  his  adventures  with  his  own  mouth ; 
yet  the  accuracy  with  which  she  speaks  of  dates  and 
places,  and  one  or  two  other  circumstances  of  slight  im- 
portance, seem  to  show  that  she  was  abridging  from  a 
written  document.  Fabricius  speaks  of  the  Epistles  of 
Willibald  as  existing,  but  inedited. 


WILLEHAD. 

WiLLEHAD  (or  Wilhead*)  was  a  native  of  Northum- 
bria,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was  perhaps 
educated  at  York,  for  we  find  that  he  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  friend  of  Alcuin.t  After  he  had  attained  to  the 
degree  of  presbyter,  which  was  not  conferred  till  after  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  he  was  induced,  by  the  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  English  Missionaries  in  Germany,  to  visit 

*  The  name  is  thus  spelt  in  a  letter  of  Alcuin,  quoted  by  Pertz,  11.  379. 
The  Ufe  of  WUlehad  was  written  by  Anskarins,  bishop  of  Bremen  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  This  life  was  prinied^eparately  at  Cologne 
in  1642,  in  8to.  It  was  inserted  by  Mabillon,  in  the  AcU  SS.  Ord.  Bened. 
Saec.  iii.  torn.  3 ;  and  in  other  publications.  A  much  more  correct  and 
complete  edition  is  given  by  Ports,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Monument. 
German.  Hist.  This  is  the  edition  we  quote.  Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the 
account  of  WiUehad  given  in  his  EecL  Hist,  follows  the  narrative  of 
Anskarius. 

t  Alcuin's  Letter,  quoted  in  Pertz,  ii.  379. 
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Friesland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conversion 
of  the  idolaters  of  that  country.  With  the  permission 
of  Alchred,  king  of  Northumbria  (who  reigned  from 
765  to  774)^  Willehad  quitted  his  native  land,  and 
went  direct  to  Dockum  in  Ostergo,*  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Boniface,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Christian  congregation,  to  whom  many  of  the  Frisian 
nobles  sent  their  children  to  be  instructed.  He  was  re- 
ceived there  with  warm  testimonials  of  friendship,  and  by 
his  preaching  was  instrumental  in  converting  many  of  tiie 
pagans  to  Christianity.  Leaving  this  place,  he  proceeded 
towards  the  East,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  which 
had  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  cross- 
ing the  river  Loveka  (the  Lawers,  on  the  borders  of  West 
Friesland),  and  entering  the  district  of  Groningen.  At  a 
place  named  Humarcha  (supposed  to  be  Hunsingo  near 
Groningen,  or  its  hamlet  Mame),  in  the  midst  of  his 
preaching,  the  idolaters,  incensed  at  the  freedom  with 
which  he  spoke  of  their  religion,  rose  against  him  and  his 
companions,  who  only  escaped  a  similar  fate  to  that 
of  Boniface  by  the  intervention  of  the  chieftains,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  punishing  them  more  judicially  by 
the  popular  form  of  trial  by  lots.  They  escaped  from  this 
ordeal,  as  Wilbrord  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  and 
Willehad  proceeded  to  the  district  of  Thrianta  (Drente), 
where  also  he  made  numerous  converts ;  but  tiie  too  eager 
zeal  of  one  of  his  disciples  in  destroying  the  idols  of  the 
country,  brought  the  missionaries  into  new  troubles ;  the 
pagans  again  rose  against  them,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  they  escaped  from  Friesland,  and  found 
shelter  at  the  court  of  Charlemagncf 

'*'  Locns  qui  dicitur  Dockynchiricai  quod  est  in  pago  Hostraga.    Anskarii 
Vit.  WiU.  p.  380. 

t  Anskar.  Vit.  WiU.  p.  381. 
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Charlemagne  had  in  this  year  (779)  completed  the  sab- 
jection  of  the  Saxons^  and  he  sent  Willehad  to  preach  to 
the  people  on  the  borders  of  Friesland  and  Saxony,  in  a 
district  named  Wigmodia^  (the  neighbourhood  of  Bre- 
men). Here  Willehad  laboured  with  success;  he  built 
churches,  ordained  presbyters^  and  made  so  many  con- 
yerts,  that  after  two  years  hardly  an  idolater  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  district.  But  in  7B2  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  great  rebellion  of  Wituchind,  who  per- 
secuted the  Christians  during  several  years  with  savage 
hatred.  Willehad  fled  to  the  district  of  Ut-Riustri  on  the 
sea  coast  (the  neighbourhood  of  Embden),  and  hastily 
embarking  in  a  ship  which  happened  to  be  there,  he  sailed 
round  Friesland  and  escaped  to  France.  Most  of  his 
companions  and  disciples  were  massacred,  and  Frieslan- 
ders  as  well  as  Saxons  relapsed  into  their  former  idolatry. 
From  France  Willehad  went  to  the  court  of  Pepin  king  of 
the  Lombards,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
by  pope  Adrian  I.,  who  condoled  with  him  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  church  in  Saxony,  and  then  sent  him  back 
to  France.  He  there  took  up  his  residence  in  Wilbrord's 
monastery  at  Eptemach,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  his  disciples  who  had  escaped  Wituchind^s  perse- 
cution, and  where  he  occupied  himself  in  reading  and 
writing.*!" 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Eptemach,  Willehad  again 
visited  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  residing  at  the 
castle  of  Eresburg,:|:  and  who  gave  him  as  a  benefice  the 

'*  Ad  pagum  qui  dicitnr  Wigmddia.    Anskar.  ib. 

t  Namque  scripsit  ibi  epistolaa  beati  Panli  in  uno  Toliimiiiey  aiiaqae  quam 
plarima,  quae  a  succeworibiia  ipaioB  ob  monimentani  saocte  recordationis 
ejas  seirata,  hactenas  manent  inconvulsa.    Anskar.  p.  383. 

X  Qui  tone  forte  in  castello  coniederat  Sazonis  Eresburch.  Anskar. 
Vit.  Will.  p.  382.  Charlemagne  paMed  the  winter  of  784  at  Eresbnrg. 
Eginhard.  Annal.  p.  192. 
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cell  of  Mont  Jutin,  in  Upper  Burgundy.*  According  to 
Charlemagne^s  desire^  Willehad  now  returned  to  his 
diocese  of  Wigmodia,  where  he  ordained  new  presbyters^ 
and  restored  the  churches  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  Saxons  were 
brought  again  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  partly 
influenced  by  the  zealous  preaching  of  their  pastor,  and 
partly  determined  by  the  example  of  their  leader,  for  this 
same  year  (A.D.  785)  Wituchind  sealed  his  dependence 
on  Charlemagne  by  submitting  to  the  rite  of  baptism.t 

In  7B6^  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome^  and  on  his  return 
thence  in  the  following  year  he  held  the  general  assembly 
of  his  people  at  Worms,  On  this  occasion  (July  13,  787) 
WiUehad  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and 
Charlemagne  gave  him  the  whole  district  of  Wigmodia  as 
his  diocese.  Two  years  afterwards  the  new  bishop  built 
a  church  ^^  of  wonderful  beauty  '^  at  Bremen ;  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  on  the  first  of  November,  789*t  ^^^ 
which  from  that  period  became  the  episcopal  see.  The 
ceremony  of  dedication  -was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the 
bishop,  who  had  set  out  to  make  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
was  struck  with  sudden  illness  at  Pleccateshem  (Blexem^ 
near  Bremen),  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  November, 
789,  after  he  had  held  the  bishopric  only  two  years  three 
months  and  twenty-six  days.§  His  body  was  carried  to 
Bremen,  and  buried  in  the  church  which  he  had  built. 

Willehad  was  the  author  of  several  works,  some  of 

*  Dedit  ei  in  beneficinm  quandam  cellam  in  FrancU  qiue  appellator 
laBttna.     Anakar.  ib. 

t  Anakar.  Vit.  Will.  p.  383. 

t  ^dificavit  quoque  domnm  Dei  mirae  pnlchritndinis  in  loco  qni  didtor 
Brema ;  nbi  etaedem  esse  conatitnit  epiacopalem ;  ac  dedicavit  earn  kalendla 
Novembria.    Anakar.  ib. 

$  Anakar.  p.  384.  A  Chronicle  of  Saxony,  quoted  by  Mabillon,  in  Act. 
Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  iii.  torn.  S,  p.  40S,  placea  WiUehad'a  death 
in  790. 
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which  are  still  preserved  in  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the 
continent,  but  they  are  very  little  known.  We  believe 
that  his  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  has  been 
printed  in  some  one  of  the  collections  of  the  Medieval 
ecclesiastical  writers,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  in  which  of  them. 


ALCUIN. 

The  last  of  the  distinguished  Anglo-Saxons,  whose 
name  shed  lustre  on  the  empire  of  the  Frankish  monarchs 
in  the  eighth  century,  was  Alcuin.*  Bom  at  York,  about 
the  year  735,t  of  a  noble  family,  Alcidn  was  scarcely 
weaned  from  his  mother's  breast  when  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  church,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  inmates  of 
the  monastery ;:(  and  on  reaching  the  proper  age  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  of  archbishop  Egbert,  then  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  noble  youths  who  crowded  thither  to 
imbibe  instruction  from  the  lips  of  that  prelate.§     Alcuin 

*  There  is  only  one  early  life  of  Alcuin,  which  is  anonymooB,  and  was 
written  in  829)  by  a  person  who  obtained  much  of  his  information  from 
Sigulf,  Alcuin's  friend  and  disciple :  it  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  Alcuin*s 
works,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened«  of  Mabillon,  in  the  collection  of 
Surins,  and  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists.  The  richest  source 
of  information  reh&ting  to  his  history  is  his  Epistles.  Much  has  been  written 
concerning  Alcuin  in  modem  times ;  a  sketch  of  his  life  is  given  by  Mabillon ; 
a  more  extensive  life  was  composed  in  Latin  by  the  prince-abbot  Frobenius, 
and  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  his  works.  More  recently  Alcuin's  Life 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Friederick  Lorenz,  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Halle  (1829),  translated  into  English  by  Jane  Mary  Slee 
(sm.  8vo.  London,  1837). 

f  Lorenz,  Life  of  Alcuin,  p.  8. 

X  Anon.  Vit.  Ale.  cap.  1. 

§  Erat  siqnidem  ei  ex  nobilinm  filiis  grex  scholasticorum,  quorum  quidam 
artis  grammaticse  rudimentis,  alii  disciplinis  erudiebantur  artium  jam  libera- 
lium,  nonnulli  divinanim  scripturamm,  post  istas  manibus  confricatas  patris, 
pectus  in  suum  hordeaceas  quinas,  tritioeasque  septenas  trajidebant,  una 
gemino  cum  pisce,  spicas.    Anon.  Vit.  Ale.  cap.  2. 
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was  distinguished  above  his  fellows  by  his  application  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences^  which  were  taught  by  Egbert's 
kinsman  Aelbert,  who  succeeded  him  in  766  in  the  see  of 
York^  and  in  the  management  of  the  school.  Alcuin  was 
Aelbert's  favourite  pupil;  when  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the 
continent  in  search  of  books  and  of  new  discoveries  in 
science^  and  on  that  occasion  he  resided  a  short  time 
at  Rome.*  Immediately  after  Aelbert's  accession  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see,  he  ordained  Alcuin  a  deacon,  ap- 
pointed him  to  fill  the  place  which  he  had  himself 
occupied  in  the  school,  and  gave  him  the  care  of  the 
extensive  library  attached  to  it.  Under  Alcuin's  super- 
intendence the  school  increased  in  reputation,  and  many 
foreigners  came  to  partake  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
his  teaching.  Archbishop  Aelbert  died  on  the  eighth  of 
November  780,t  and  was  succeeded  by  Eanbald,  one  of 
Alcuin's  pupils,  who  in  the  following  year  sent  his  instruc- 
tor to  Rome  to  obtain  for  him  the  pallium  at  the  hands 
of  pope  Adrian  I.  On  his  return  Alcuin  visited  Parma, 
and  there  met  with  Charlemagne,  who  had  also  been 
at  Rome.  That  monarch  was  then  meditating  the 
foundation  of  scholastic  institutions  throughout*  his  do- 
minions, and  being  well  informed  of  Alcuin's  great  repu- 
tation for  learning,  if  not  already  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  he  invited  him  to  settle  in  Prance,  and  to 
become  his  adviser  and  assistant  in  his  projects  of  reform. 
Alcuin  readily  complied  with  the  king's  desires ;  but  he 
continued  his  journey  home  to  fulfil  his  original  com- 
mission, and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of 
York  and  the  king  of  Northumbria  (Alfwold)  to  the  pro- 


*  Lorens,  pp.  9»  10. 

t  Anon.  Vit.  Ale  cap.  5. 
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posed  arrangement.  With  the  approbation  of  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  superiors^  having  chosen  some  of  his  own 
pupils  as  companions,  he  returned  to  France  in  the  year 
782.* 

The  position  of  Alcuin  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
during  his  first  residence  in  France  has  been  compared  and 
contrasted  with  that  of  Voltaire  and  other  learned  foreigners 
who  were  patronized  by  Frederick  the  Great.t  Without 
holding  any  actual  employment,  he  lived  as  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  was  the  companion  of 
his  private  hours^  which  were  spent  in  discussing  questions 
of  theology  and  science,  and  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his 
children.  Two  monasteries,  those  of  Ferrieres  in  the 
Orl^anois,  and  St.  Lupus  at  Troyes,t  were  assigned  to  him 
to  support  his  private  expenses.  We  have  few  notices  of 
the  events  of  his  life  at  this  period ;  it  was  one  of  constant 
war  and  tumult,  and  we  are  astonished  that  amid  his 
numerous  hostile  expeditions  the  busy  warrior  could  find 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  welfare  of  his  people. 
Yet  it  was  during  this  period,  that  Charlemagne  conceived 
and  carried  into  execution  his  projects  of  national  instruc- 
tion, which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  succeeding  ages.  It  is  probable  that  Alcuin 
attended  Charlemagne  in  many  of  his  expeditions;  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  making  his  influence  with  the  king 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  his  native  country;  and 
after  remaining  about  eight  years  in  France,  he  resolved 
to  return  to  York.  Charlemagne  begged  him  to  come  back 
speedily  and  make  the  court  of  France  his  lasting  home ; 
a  request  to  which  Alcuin  was  willing  to  consent,  if  he 
could  make  it  consistent  with  his  duties  to  his  native 

•  Lorenz,  pp.  12 — 14. 

t  Lorenz,  Life  of  Alcuin,  p.  60. 

I  Anon.  Vit.  Ale.  cap.  6. 
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coantiy :  '^  Although/'  he  said,  ^'  I  possess  no  small  in- 
heritance in  my  own  country^  I  will  willingly  resign  it,  and 
in  poverty  serve  thee,  and  remain  with  thee ;  let  it  be  thy 
care  to  obtain  the  permission  of  my  king  and  my  bishop/'* 

Alcuin  came  to  England  in  the  year  7^0,  as  ambassador 
from  Charlemagne  to  king  Offa,  to  arrange  some  misun- 
derstanding which  had  arisen  between  these  two  great 
monarchs,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
return  the  same  year.  But  he  found  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  involved  in  troubles ;  and  in  a  letter  written 
at  this  period  he  laments  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
return  to  France  at  the  time  he  expected.t  It  was  not 
indeed  till  the  year  7^2  that,  pressed  by  the  letters  of 
Charlemagne,  who  desired  his  assistance  in  repressing  an 
heresy  which  threatened  to  cause  a  division  in  tlie  Prankish 
church,  with  the  permission  of  bishop  Eanbald  and  king 
Ethelred,  Alcuin  left  England  for  the  last  time.  He  took 
with  him  a  number  of  English  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
afterwards  present  at  the  council  held  in  7^4  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  where  the  doctrinal  innovations  of  the 
Spanish  bishops,  who  taught  that  Christ  was  the  son  of 
God  by  adoption,  were  condemned.  The  originators  and 
chief  supporters  of  these  doctrines  were  Felix  of  Urgel 
and  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  against  whom  Alcuin  wrote 
several  controversial  treatises,  and  the  former  of  whom 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  inducing  to  abjure  his  errors. 

From  792  to  7d6>  Alcuin  continued  to  reside  at  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  same  relation  to  his  patron 
as  before  his  visit  to  England.  His  position  was  ren- 
dered agreeable  not  only  by  the  fnvour  of  the  royal  family, 
but  by  the  society  of  a  circle  of  learned  Mends ;  yet  his 
happiness  was  frequentiy  interrupted  by  grief   at  the 

*  Lorenz,  p.  63. 

t  NoYitas  regni  nostri  me  rednet  adhac  in  isto  anno.  Alcain.  Epist.  p.  5. 
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troubles  with  which  his  native  country  was  visited.  In 
793,  the  barbarians  from  the  North  devastated  the  island 
of  Lindisfarne^  profaned  its  monastery^  and  murdered 
many  of  the  monks.  This  calamity,  which  Alcuin  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems,  is  alluded  to 
in  several  of  his  letters,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  It  served  him  as  the  occasion 
for  earnest  exhortations  to  his  countrymen,  in  which  he 
urged  them  to  reform  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  in 
amongst  them.  Alcuin's  letter  to  the  monks  who  had 
escaped  from  the  massacre,*  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  epistolary  style. 

Beatianmi  Patrit  $aneii  teiUeet  OudbercH  Epiteopi  cptimii  in  Christo 
filUs  HugiMdo  Epitcopo  amni  Congregationi  lAndtqfamenn*  Becletiaf 
Alchuintu  JHaeoniu,  emletti  in  Chritto  benedietione  $aMem, 

Vestne  vero  caritatis  familiaritas  pnesentem  maltum  me  Istificare  solebat : 
sed  vena  Tice  vestne  tribnlationis  calamitas,  licet  absentem,  multum  me 
qaoddie  contristat.  Qaomodo  pagani  contaminaverant  sanctuaria  Del* 
et  fuderant  8ang;iunem  sanctoram  la  circuita  altaris.  VastaTenmt  domnm 
spei  nostne,  calcaverimt  corpora  sanctonim  in  templo  Dei  quasi  sterquili- 
nium  in  platea.  Qnid  nobis  dicendam  est,  nisi  plangendam  animo  robiscum 
ante  altare  Christi,  et  dicere :  Parce  Domine,  parce  popnlo  tno,  et  ne  des 
hnreditatem  gentibus,  ne  dicant  pagani,  nbi  est  Dens  Christianorum  ?  Qun 
est  fiducia  Ecdesiis  Britanniae,  si  Sanctns  Cadberctns  snam  non  defendit 
com  tanto  sanctorom  numero  ?  Ant  hoc  majoris  initinm  est  doloris,  ant 
peccata  habitantinm  hoc  ezegemnt.  Non  enim  qniddam  casn  contingit,  sed 
magni  cnilibet  meriti  jodicinm  est.  Sed  modo,  qni  residni  estis,  state 
viriliter,  pngnate  fortiter,  defendite  castra  Dei.  Mementote  Jndam  Macha- 
benm,  quia  templnm  Dei  pnrgavit,  et  popnlnm  emit,  nt  eliberavit  eztranea. 
Si  qnid  oorrigendnm  sit  in  moribns  mansnetudinis  Testrse,  citins  oorrigite. 
Patronos  vestros  ad  vos  revocate,  qni  vos  ad  tempna  dereliqnerunt.  Non 
defeat  illis  potestas  apnd  Dei  dementiam;  sed  nescimns,  cui  tacnemnt. 
Nolite  gloriari  in  sanitate  vestinm ;  hasc  non  est  gloria  sacerdotnm  et  ser- 
vomm  Dei,  sed  contnmelia.  Nolite  in  ebrietate  verba  orationnm  Testramm 
delere.  Non  exeatis  post  Inznrias  camis  et  avaritias  seculi ;  sed  in  senritio 
Dei  et  regnlaris  vitse  disdplina  firmiter  permanete,  nt  sanctissimi  patres, 
qni  Yos  gennemnt,  vobis  protectores  esse  non  cessent.  Per  iUomm  Testigia 
gradientes  de  illomm  predbns  secnri  permaneatis.  Nolite  tantis  patribns 
degeneres  esse  filM.    Neqnaquam  illi  a  vestra  cessabnnt  defensione,  si  tos 

*  Epist.  Tiii.  Opera,  torn.  i.  toI.  i.  p.  11. 
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iUoram  sequi  videbunt  ezempla.  Tamen  de  Uta  miaeria  nolite  mente  oon- 
Bternari.  Castigat  Dens  omnem  filiam,  quem  recipit ;  et  ideo  forte  plus 
▼OS  castigayit,  quia  plus  dilexit.  Hierusalem  ciyitas  Deo  dilecta  Chaldea 
flamma  periit.  Roma  Sanctorum  Apostolomm  et  innumerabilium  Martymm 
corona  circumdata  paganorum  vastatioue  disrupta  est,  sed  pietate  citius 
recuperata.  Tota  pene  Europa  Gothorum  yel  Hunorum  gladiis  eyacuata 
est  flammis ;  sed  modo,  consenrante  Deo,  yelut  caelum  stellls,  ita  Ecclesiis 
omata  folgescit,  et  in  eis  officia  yigent  et  crescunt  religionis  christianss. 
Hortamini  yosmetipsos  inyioem  dicentes :  Reyertamur  ad  Dominum  Denm 
nostrum,  quia  magnus  est  ad  ignoscendum,  et  nunquam  deserit  sperantea 
in  se. 

Et  tu,  Pater  sancte,  Dux  popuH  Dei,  Pastor  gregis  sancti,  medicus  anima- 
mm,  luoema  super  candelabrum  posita,  esto  forma  in  omni  bonitate  cunctia 
te  yidentibus.  Esto  prseco  salntis  cnnctu  te  audientibus.  Sit  tuus  comita- 
tns  bonestia  moriboa,  aliis  ezemplnm  ad  yitam,  non  ad  perdition^n.  Sint 
tibi  epulsB,  non  in  ebrietate,  sed  in  sobrietate.  Sint  yeatlmenta  tuo  gradui 
condigna«  NoU  te  conformare  seculi  bominibus  in  yanitate  aliqua.  Inania 
oniatua  yeatimentorum,  et  cultna  inutilia  tiU  est  obprobriwn  ante  homines, 
et  peecatom  ante  Deum.  MeUaa  est  animan  in  perpetanm  permanentem 
bonis  ornare  moribus,  quam  corpus  cito  in  pulyere  putreacens  ezquiaitia 
comere  yestibus.  Vestiatur  et  satietur  Cbristus  in  paupere,  ut  hmc  faciena 
regnet  cum  Christo.  Redemptio  yiri  proprin  diyitis.  Si  aurum  diligamua, 
prsemittamus  nobis  in  coelum,  ubi  seryabitur  nobis,  et  quod  amemus,  habe- 
mus.  Amemus  aeterna,  et  non  peritura,  Veras  diligamus  diyitias,  et  non 
cadncas ;  sempitemas  non  transitorias.  Paremus  nobis  laudem  a  Deo,  et 
non  ab  bominibus.  Faciamus,  quod  fecerunt  sancti,  quos  laudamua.  Se- 
quamur  illorum  yeatigia  in  terris,  nt  illorum  glorias  consortes  esse  mereamur 
in  ooelis.  Diyinae  pietatis  protectio  nos  ab  omni  adyersitale  custodiat,  et 
in  coeleatis  regni  gloria  cum  patribus  yestris  constituat,  carisaimi  fratrea. 
Valete  in  Christo  dilectissimi,  et  comfortamlui  semper  profldentes. 

During  the  years  which  preceded  A.D.  796,  Charle- 
magne had  been  occupied  in  wars  against  the  Saxons  and 
Huns,  and  in  that  year,  having  reduced  both  those  people 
to  his  obedience,  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  means 
of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  latter  people.  He 
consulted  Alcuin,  who  in  an  interesting  letter  congratu- 
lates him  on  his  conquests,  and  advises  him  to  proceed 
with  mildness  rather  than  harshness  in  the  work  of  con- 
version. Alcuin's  liberality  of  sentiment  is  remarkably 
conspicuous  in  this  letter;  he  recommends  the  king  in  the 
first  place  to  select  with  care  the  preachers  who  were  to 
be  sent  among  the  barbarians,  and  to  avoid  burthening 
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the  converts  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  rates  for  the 
support  of  the  church.  With  this  view,  he  warns  him 
strongly  against  the  immediate  exaction  of  tythes:  he 
entreats  him  to  consider,  that  a  tax  which  the  established 
Christians  reluctantly  consented  to  pay,  would  naturally 
alienate  the  minds  of  new  converts  from  a  doctrine  which 
they  saw  to  be  oppressive  even  at  its  announcement.* 
The  passage  of  the  letter  in  which  this  subject  is  treated 
merits  to  be  extracted  in  the  original  language : — 

Hoc  enim  totius  mimdi  pnedicator,  Christo  in  Be  loquente,  sigmficavit, 
at  nova  populonim  ad  fidem  oonTenio  mollioribuB  pneceptis  quasi  infantilis 
etas  lacte  esset  nutrienda ;  ne  per  ansterioni  pnecepta  fragilis  mens  evomat 
quod  bibit.  Unde  et  ipse  Dominns  Christns  in  Evangelio  respondit  inter- 
rogantibos  se  qnare  discipuli  illius  non  jejnnarent,  dicens :  Nemo  mittit 
vimim  novum  in  utr^s  veteres ;  miioqmn  mtrw  run^funtur  et  vimtm  ^fundeiur 
et  vtreeyeribunt.  Alia  est  enim,  nt  beatns  Hieronymns  didt,  pnritas  7ir- 
ginalis  aiiim»  et  nulla  prions  vitii  oontagione  pollnta :  et  alia,  qwB  sordibus 
et  mnltomm  libidini  snbjacaerit. 

His  ita  oonsideratis,  Testra  sanctissima  pietas  sapienti  consilio  praBviddat, 
si  melius  sit,  mdibas  popnlis  in  prindpio  fidd  jngnm  imponere  dednarnm, 
«t  plena  flat  per  gingnlas  domus  eiactio  illonun :  an  Apostoli  qvoqae  ab 
ipso  Deo  Christo  edocti  et  ad  pnedicandnm  mnndo  misn  ezactiones  deeuna- 
nun  ez^issent,  yd  alicabi  dcmandassent  dari,  eonsiderandum  est.  Sdmns 
quia  dedmatio  snbstantisB  nostm  valde  bona  est.  Sed  melius  est  Ulam 
amittere,  quam  fidem  perdere.  Nos  vero  in  fide  catholica  nati,  nutriti,  et 
edocti,  viz  consentimus  substantiam  nostram  pleniter  dedmare.  Quanto 
magis  tenera  fides  et  infantilis  animus  et  ayara  mens  iUarum  largitati  non 
consentit  ?  Roborata  vero  fide,  et  oonfirmata  consnetodine  Christianitatis, 
tunc  quad  viris  perfectis  fortiora  danda  sunt  pnecepta,  quae  solidata  mens 
religione  Christiana  non  abhorreat. 

The  correspondence  of  Alcuin  during  ihe  year  7^  is 
unusually  interesting,  and  exhibits  his  intelligent  mind  in 
every  different  light.  Among  the  scholars  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne  it  was  a  custom,  not  unknown  in  other 
times,  of  taking  literary  names  and  surnames.     In  this 

*  Alcuin.  Epist.  p.  37.  Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  in  another  letter 
written  about  the  same  time  to  the  chamberldn  Meginfred,  one  of  Charle- 
magne's fiiTourite  generals,  Bpist.  p.  50.    Cf.  Lorenz,  pp.  40,  41. 
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learned  nomenclature  Alcuin  himself  took  the  name  of 
Flaccus  Albinus,  which  in  after  ages  was  frequently  ap- 
pended to  his  writings ;  the  common  name  given  to  Char- 
lemagne was  David;  among  Alcuin's  more  intimate  friends^ 
Riculf,  archbishop^of  Mentz,  was  addressed  by  the  name 
of  Damoetas ;  the  name  of  Amo  was  changed  into  Aquila^ 
and  to  Angilbert  was  given  the  name  of  Homerus.  Early 
in  JdS  Angilbert  was  sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to 
Rome ;  and  after  his  departure  Alcuin  addressed  to  him 
the  following  letter,  a  fair  example  of  his  more  playful 
style  of  writing.* 

Ad  dulciiHmum  filium  Homerum. 
IMeiuimo  filUi  ffir  fluctU>agu9  salutem. 

Te  abetoite  tentaTi  sepim  ad  portom  stabilitatii  Tenire ;  sed  Rector  remm 
et  Dispensator  animamm  necdum  concessit  posse,  qnod  olim  fedt  Telle. 
Adhuc  ex  radice  cordis  nascentes  cogitationiim  ramuscnlos  Tentus  tenta- 
tioniim  flagellat,  ut  consolationis  flores  et  refectionis  fractns  nutriri  neqni- 
▼erint.  Tota  nocte  laborantes  nihil  cepimns,  qnia  necdum  in  littore  Jesus 
stetit,  praecipiens  in  dexteram  navigii  rete  mitti. 

Patrodnia  Sanctorum  non  obliyisoere.  Res  ecclesiastics  pulchritudinis 
oculis  occurrentes  noli  negligere  ut  acquiras.  Nostra  rusticitas  ayara  est 
de  talibus:  Testra  nobilitas  larga  est  de  omnibus.  Memor  esto  poetici 
prsesagii: 

Si  nihil  attuleris,  ibis  Homere  foras. 

Hoc  de  te,  tuoque  itinere  prophetatum  esse,  quis  dubitat  ?  Si  Christum 
SibiUa,  ejusque  labores  praedixit  yenturum,  cur  non  Naso  Homerum  ejusque 
itinera  prscecinit?  Paululum  propter  refectionem  animi  rhetorica  lusi 
lepiditate. 

Sed  ut  iterum  ad  seriem  rugosa  fronte  rerertar,  te  Tcro  unanimem  de* 
poscens  amicum,  te  custodem  animi  obsecrans,  ut  consilium  salutis  anima- 
rum  nostrarum,  cum  suffragiis  SS.  Apostolorum  a  Deo  depreceris.  Nam 
nos  ambos,  ut  reoognosco,  quttdam  necessitatis  catena  constringit,  et  libero 
cursu  Toluntatis  castra  intrare  non  permittit :  nee  est  qui  oompedes  rum- 
pere  yaleat,  nisi  qui  inferni  ferrea  claustra  contriTit :  qui  est  via  et  Veritas 
et  Tita.  Via  pergentibus  per  ilium:  Veritas  venientibus  ad  ilium:  vita 
manentibus  in  iUo.  Quid  habeo  plus  scribere,  quia  omnia  necessaria  nosti  ? 
Juxta  opportunitatem  portantis  semper  dirige  mihi  litteras,  ut  sciam  de 
prosperitate  tua  et  itinere  tuo,  quando  vel  quo  venias  miserante  Deo. 

*  Alcuin,  Epist.  p.  31. 
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Protpera  cimctai  precor,  ftusiat  tibi  Chriftu,  Homere  1 
Qui  te  oonteiret  semper,  ubiquei  Tale  I 

Soon  after  this^  writing  to  his  friend  Amo  on  the  un- 
certainty of  his  own  movements^  he  says^  '^  nos  vero  velut 
eestiva  hirundo  ad  Palatium  mense  Julio  properamus. 
Nescio  de  nostro  itinere,  quid  erit  futurum^  sive  circa 
Mosanas  ripas  liceat  nobis  sicut  mergulos  pisces  captare, 
an  Aligerensem  fluvium  revertere^  et  ibi  sahnones  natando 
colligere/'  *  And  a  little  later,  when  he  was  with  the  king 
in  Saxony,  and  Damoetas  (Riculf)  had  sent  him  a  present 
of  a  comb,  then  a  valuable  article,  he  acknowledges  its 
receipt  in  the  same  playful  strain,t — 

De  Testra  Talde  gaudeo  proiperitate,  et  de  munere  caritatia  Testra  mvltam 
gavisiiB  Bum,  tot  agens  gratias,  qnot  dentea  in  dono  numerayi.  Nimimin 
animal,  dao  habena  capita  et  dentes  Ix.  non  elephantinse  magnitndinis,  sed 
ebame«  pulchritudinis.  Nee  ego  hnjua  beatise  territus  horrore,  sed  delecta- 
tns  aspectu.  Nee  me  frendentibns  ilia  morderet  dentibos  timni,  sed  blanda 
adolatione  capitis  mei  piacare  capillos  adrisi.  Nee  ferocitatem  in  dentibna 
intellexi,  sed  caritatem  in  mittente  dilexi,  quam  semper  fideliter  in  illo  pro- 
bavi.  Sed  quantum  gaudeo  in  amoris  duloedine,  tantum  doleo  in  absentiae 
longinquitate.  Noluissem  tanto  tempore  ab  invicem  separari,  quos  ejusdem 
caritatis  dulcissima  colligant  yincula.  Quid  fadam,  nisi  lacrymis  sequar 
amicum,  donee  reveniat,  quem  animus  optat  habere  praesentem  ? 

With  the  characteristic  love  of  enigmatical  compositions 

which  then  belonged  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 

Alcuin  afterwards  versified  the  idea  expressed  in  his  letter, 

in  the  following  lines; — 

Bestia  nam  subito  nostras  subrepserat  aedes. 
In  qua  imago  fuit  capitum  miranda  dnomm, 
Quae  maxilla  tamen  pariter  conjunxeret  una, 
Bis  temis  decies  sed  dentibus  horrait  ilia. 
Esca  fuit  crescens  illis  de  corpore  Tivo, 
Nee  caro,  nee  fmges,  fructus  nee  yina  bibentum 
Dentibus  edebat,  patulo  non  tabuit  ore. 
Scis  Damoeta  mens,  quae  sit  lueo  bestia  talis. 

The  age  of  Alcuin  at  this  time  probably  exceeded  sixty 

*  Alcuin,  Epist.  p.  39. 
t  Alcuin,  Epist.  p.  56. 
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years ;  and,  desirous  of  spending  his  latter  days  in  seclu- 
sion from  the  worlds  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  to  revisit  the  tranquil  cloisters  of  the  monas- 
tery of  York.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for  his 
departure^  and  was  entrusted  with  rich  presents  for  king 
Offa,  when  the  intelligence  of  new  troubles  in  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  and  of  the  murder  of  king  Ethelred 
diverted  him  from  his  project.  In  writing  to  king  Offa 
he  says,  '^  I  was  prepared  with  the  gifts  of  king  Charles 
to  visit  you  and  return  to  my  country;  but  I  have  thought 
it  better  on  account  of  the  peace  of  my  people  to  remain 
in  pilgrimage^  not  knowing  what  I  should  do  amongst 
those^  with  whom  no  one  can  be  secure  or  profit  in  health- 
ful counsel.  Behold  the  holy  places  laid  waste  by  the 
pagans^  the  altars  defiled  by  perjury^  the  monasteries 
polluted  by  adulterers^  the  land  befouled  with  the  blood  of 
its  lords  and  princes."  *  From  this  moment  Alcuin  re- 
solved to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Empire 
of  France ;  but,  persisting  in  his  intention  of  living  in 
solitude,  he  demanded  the  permission  of  his  royal  patron 
to  retire  to  Fulda.f  Charles  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
society  of  his  favourite  instructor,  and  refused  his  con- 
sent ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gave  him  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Itherius,  with  the  permiission  to  spend  as  much  of  his 
time  as  he  liked  within  the  walls  of  that  monastic  house. 
Alcuin^s  mode  of  life  at  Tours  was  one  rather  of  splendid 
retirement,  than  of  pure  humility.     His  theological  oppo- 

*  Ego  paratus  eram  cum  mnneribui  Carol!  regis  ad  yob  venire  et  ad 
patriam  reyerti ;  Bed  melius  mihi  visum  est  propter  pacem  gentis  mese  in 
peregrinatione  remanere,  nesciens,  quid  fedssem  inter  eos,  inter  quos  nullui 
securus  esse,  vel  in  salnbri  consilio  proficere  potest.  Ecce  loca  sancta  a 
Paganis  vastata;  altaria  perjuriis  foedata,  monasteria  adulteriis  ?iolata, 
terra  sanguine  dominorum  et  principum  foedata.    Epist.  Alcuin,  p.  57. 

t  AnoD.  Vit.  Alcuin,  cap.  8.  Lorenz,  p.  131. 
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nent  Elipandas  blamed  him  for  his  enormous  wealthy 
and  several  circumstances  of  his  life  show  with  what 
seal  he  supported  the  then  growing  temporal  power  of 
the  church,  against  the  civil  authorities,  to  unite  and 
strengthen  which  he  proceeded  with  firmness  in  com- 
pleting the  reforms  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Boniface.  Though  he  seldom  quitted 
his  monastery,  he  continued  still  to  be  the  favourite 
counsellor  of  the  King,  who  in  cases  of  emergency  went 
to  consult  him  at  Tours.  The  monastic  school  which 
Alcuin  established  there  produced  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  scholars  of  the  following  age.  He  sent  a 
mission  to  England  to  procure  books  for  its  library,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  composed  most  of  his  writings. 

In  803,  Alcuin's  zeal  in  defending  the  privileges  of 
the  church  drew  upon  him  the  temporary  displeasure 
of  Charlemagne,  and  his  grief  on  that  occasion  probably 
hastened  his  death.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  diocese  of 
Orleans  had  been  for  some  misdemeanour  sentenced 
by  his  bishop  (Theodulf )  to  be  imprisoned,  and,  escaping 
from  his  confinement,  he  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Martin  at  Tours.  Bishop  Theodulf  obtained  a  warrant 
from  the  Emperor  to  take  the  fugitive  from  the  asylum, 
and  he  sent  a  party  of  armed  men  who  proceeded  to 
execute  their  commission  somewhat  rudely.  Alcuin's 
monks,  without  their  abbot's  knowledge,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  populace,  rescued  the  offender  and  refused  to  give 
him  up.  The  afliair  was  carried  before  the  Emperor,  and 
Charlemagne  expressed  strongly  his  displeasure  that  his 
warrant  should  have  been  disregarded ;  yet  Alcuin  not  only 
defended  his  monks,  but  also  refused  to  surrender  the 
criminal.  At  length  the  latter  was  allowed  to  make  his 
escape  privately,  probably  by  Alcuin's  connivance,  and 
the  Emperor's  wrath  was  appeased.     The  letter  which 
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Cbariemagne  addressed  to  Alcuin  and  his  monks  on  this 
occasion  is  preserved;  *  and  may  be  introduced  not  only 
as  highly  characteristic  of  the  writer,  but  as  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  life  of  Alcuin,  whom  the  Emperor 
mentions  in  it  with  great  indulgence. 

Pridie  qaam  ad  nostram  pneieDtiam  a  Tobia  miasa  veniiaet  epiatola, 
allatc  nobis  sunt  literae  a  Theodolfo  Epiacopo  miasK,  qaerimoDiaa  oontinen- 
tea  de  inhonoratione  hominom  suoram,  et  non  tarn  illomm,  quam  Episoopi 
higoa  diitatia,  vel  oontemptu  jogfioiiiB  Imperii  noBtri;  qoam  jnaaioiiem  de 
redditione  cujuadam  derici  de  ciiatodia  ipiioa  elapai,  et  in  baailica  S.  Mar- 
tini latitantia  anb  nostri  nominia  aactoritate  oonacribere  josaimnB;  cajoa 
etiam  nobis  ezemplaria  miaistiSf  in  qnibos  nos  neqnaquam  injaste  aliqoid 
decreyiase,  nt  vobia  Tisom  fmt,  pntamna.  Sed  cum  utrasqae  epiatolaa, 
▼estram  scilicet  et  Tbeodnlfi,  nobia  relqpere  fecissemni;  aaperior  multo 
nobis  etcam  iracnndia  composita  Testra,quam  Theodulfi,  Tidebatur  epistola, 
et  in  nnllo  erga  ittum  caritatis  condimento  respersa ;  aed  potios  qoaai  ream 
defendensi  et  Episcopum  accnaana,  et  snb  Telamine  quodam  celati  nominia 
continens  vel  posset  vel  admitti  ad  accoaationem  deberet ;  com  hoc  omnino 
et  divina  et  humana  lege  sancitum  sit,  nuUi  crlminoso  altemm  accusandi 
dari  Ucentiam,  qoamquam  a  Tobts  ad  hoc  defensus  et  conserratna  sit  snb 
obtentu  jnssionis  nominis  nostri,  at  qui  jam  accasatas,  et  in  oonspecta 
populi  civitatis  suse  judicatos  est,  accasandi  locum  habere  Csesarei  nominis 
appellatione  deberet,  ad  ezemplam  beat!  Paoli  ApostoU.  qai  apad  principes 
Judsese  a  gente  sna  accosatas,  aed  nondum  jadicatos,  Cesarem  appellavit, 
et  ab  eisdenvprincipibos  ad  Csesarem  jadicandas  missas  est,  qaod  neqoaqoam 
prtesenti  n^gotio  con?enit.  Paulas  enim  Apostolus  a  Judseis  accusatus,  sed 
non  judicatui,  Cssarem  appeUayit,  et  adire  permissus  eat.  Hie  vero  in£K- 
mis  clericus,  et  accosatus  et  judicatos,  et  in  custodia  missus,  et  de  custodia 
elapsus,  baailicam,  quam  nisi  post  pcenitentiam  ingredi  non  debuerat,  con- 
tra legem  ingressus,  et  adhuc,  ut  fertur,  perverse  yivere  non  cessans,  ut 
dicitis,  sicut  Paulus  Apostolus  Csesarem  appeliavit,  sed  nequaquam,  at 
Paulas,  Cssarem  aditurus  est.  lUi  enim,  apud  quern  accuaatus,  et  a  quo 
judicatus  atque  in  custodia  missus  est,  et  de  cujus  custodia  evasit,  pnecipi- 
mus,  ut  reddatur,  et  iUe  eum  ad  nostram  audientiam,  sive  vera  sive  fdsa 
dicentem,  adducat:  quia  non  decet,  ut  propter  talem  hominem  nostre 
prims  jussionis  ulla  fiat  immutatio.  Sed  et  valde  miramur,  cum  vobis  solis 
visum  sit  nostrs  auctoritatis  sanction!  et  decreto  contraeundum,  cum 
liquido  pateat  et  ex  consuetudine  veteri  et  ex  constitutione  legum  (regum) 
decreta  recta  esse  debere ;  nee  cuiquam  permissum  illorum  edicta  vel  statuta 
contemnere.  Et  in  hoc  satis  mirari  nequivimua,  quod  illius  scelerati  hominis 
precibus,  quam  nostra  auctoritatis  jussionibus  obtemperare  maluistis; 
cum  nunc  clarissime  liquet,  cum  eodem  homine  amorem  discordis  ex 
irruptione  caritatis  de  hoc  loco  vetuit  egredi.     Ipsi  quippe  nostis,  qui  con- 

•  Epist.  Alcuin,  119,  p.  174. 
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gregatio  h^jui  monasterii  ao  aervi  Dei  (et  utiiuun  vere  t)  dicimim,  qualiter 
jam  crebro  yita  veatra  a  mnltU  diffamata  est,  et  non  absque  re.  Aliquando 
enim  monachos,  aliquando  canonicos,  aliquando  neutrum  tos  esse  dioebatis. 
Et  nos  consulendo  vobis,  et  ad  malam  famam  abolendam  Magistrum  et 
Rectorem  idoneum  vobis  elegimns,  et  de  longinquis  proYindis  inyitayimusy 
qui  et  Terbis  et  admonitionibus  rectam  Titam  instruerei  et,  quia  religiosus 
erat,  bonae  convenationis  exemplo  potuisset  informare.  Sed  pro  dolor! 
aliorsum  cuncta  oouTersa  sunt ;  et  diabolus  vos  quasi  ministros  suos  ad 
seminindam  discordiam,  inter  quos  minime  decebat,  iuTenit,  scilicet  inter 
sapientes  et  doctores  eoclesis  ;  et  qui  peccantes  corrigere  et  castigare  de- 
buerunt,  oogitis  ad  peccatum  invidiae  atque  iracundise  prorumpere.  Sed  illi, 
Deo  miserante,  nequaquam  assensum  vestris  malis  suggestionibua  preebituri 
sunt.  Vos  autem,  qui  contemptores  nostrae  jussionis  eztitistis,  siye  canonid, 
sire  monachi  Tocamini,  ad  placitum  nostrum,  juzta  quod  prsesens  missus 
noster  vobis  indixerit,  nobis  vos  adsistere  sdtote.  Et  quamris  ad  nos  missa 
hie  hLCtm  seditionis  tos  excuset  epistola,  Tenitei  et  condigna  satisfectione 
inustum  crimen  eluite. 

Alcuin  died  at  Tours^  on  Whitsunday^  the  19th  of  May^ 
804,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St. 
Martin.  An  epitaph^  written  by  himself  in  Latin  elegiacs^ 
was  placed  on  his  tomb^  and  is  preserved  by  his  ancient 
biographer. 

On  the  whole,  the  life  and  writings  of  Alcuin  hold  a 
less  important  place  in  the  literary  history  of  England 
than  might  have  been  supposed.  Wilbrord  and  Boniface 
and  their  companions^  struggling  to  dispel  the  dark  cloud 
of  ignorance  which  then  enveloped  the  greater  portion  of 
Europe^  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  with  unceasing 
perseverance  through  so  many  tribes  of  barbarians^  never 
cease  to  be  English,  and  stand  in  bold  relief  on  the  picture 
of  events.  Alcuin,  who  followed  the  missionaries  in  the 
character  of  the  schoolmaster  after  their  work  was  done^ 
loses  his  nationality  amid  the  civilization  and  urbanity, 
which  surrounded  the  court  of  the  first  Frankish  emperor. 
His  countrymen  never  forgot  to  be  proud  of  the  preceptor 
of  Charlemagne.  But  he  soon  ceased  to  be  identified 
with  them,  and,  becoming  engaged  in  politics  with  which 
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England  Iiad  little  oonoem,  and  in  theological  disputes  to 
which  his  native  land  was  still  more  a  stranger,  he 
possessed  little  of  English  besides  his  education.  The 
influence  of  his  writings  upon  his  countrymen  was  con- 
sequently not  great;  for  they  had  more  profound  theolo- 
gians among  the  fathers  of  their  own  church,  and  Bede 
was  still  looked  up  to  as  the  teacher  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
In  the  tenth  century,  however,  Alcuin's  questions  on 
Genesis  were  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and,  from  the 
numerous  manuscripts  of  this  version  which  remain,  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  it  was  a  popular  book. 

The  Epistles  form  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Alcuin's  works,  not  only  as  being  the  principal  source  of 
information  relating  to  his  character  and  life,  but  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  upon  contemporary  history.*  We 
have  already  given  several  examples^  which  may  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  specimens  of  the  style  of  Alcuin's  prose  com- 
positions. Though  his  Latin  is  far  from  pure,  these  Epistles 
are  in  general  clear  and  dignified ;  the  latter  characteristic 
sometimes  degenerates  into  inflated  pompousness.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  Epistles  are  his  Poems,  which  are 
extremely  varied  in  character,  consisting  of  a  long  piece 
in  hexameters  on  the  bishops  and  saints  of  the  church  of 
York,  an  Elegy  on  the  destruction  of  Lindisfame  by  the 
Danes,  and  a  considerable  number  of  epigrams,  epitaphs, 
and  aenigmata.  The  best  of  these  poems  in  point  of  com- 
position, and  that  which  has  been  most  frequently  quoted, 
is  the  Elegy  on  the  Destruction  of  Lindisfame.  Latin 
poetry  did  not  flourish  in  the  age  of  Alcuin,  and  it  is  not 
much  in  favour  of  this  piece  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to 
most  of  the  poems  of  the  time.    The  following  reflections 

*  See  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  present  volume,  pp.  48,  49. 
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on  the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness  are  perhaps  the 
most  striking  passage  it  contains.* 

Postqnam  primiu  homo  Paradiri  liquerat  hortos, 

£t  mueras  terr»  miser  adibat  opea : 
EzUioque  gravi  poeiiaa  cum  prole  luebat, 

Perfidin  quoniam  furta  maligna  gerit : 
Per  Tarioa  casus  mortalis  yita  cucurrit, 

Diyersosque  dies  omnia  habebat  homo : 
Fatali  cursu  miscentur  tristia  Istis  ; 

Nulli  firma  fnit  regula  Isetiitifle. 
Nemo  dies  cunctos  felices  semper  habebit. 

Nemo  sibi  semper  gaudia  certa  tenet. 
Nil  manet  sternum  celso  sub  cardine  coeli, 

Omnia  vertuntur  temporibus  variis. 
Una  dies  ridet,  casus  eras  altera  planget. 

Nil  fixum  faciet  tessera  Iseta  tibi. 
Prospera  contnrbat  sors  tristibus  impia  semper» 

Altemis  vicibus  ut  redit  unda  maris. 
Nunc  micat  alma  dies,  veniet  nox  atra  tenebris, 

Ver  floret  gemmis,  hiems  ferit  hocque  decus. 
Sidereum  stellis  culmen  depingitur  almis, 

Quas  nubes  rapiunt  imbriferae  subito. 
£t  sol  ipse  die  media  subdncitur  ardens, 

Cum  tonat  undosi  auster  de  yertice  poll,  (sicj, 
SeepiuB  exeelsos  feriunt  nt  fulgura  montes^ 

Summaqne  silyarum  flamma  ferire  solet ; 
Sic  maior  magnis  subito  ssepissime  rebus 

Eveniet  casn  forte  ruina  malo. 

The  poem  on  the  church  of  York,  although  in  general 
little  more  than  a  metrical  history^  contains  a  few  good 
passages.  The  account  of  the  hermit  Balthere,  and  his 
visions  and  miracles,  will  a£ford  a  very  fair  example. 

Te  quoque  Pierio  tangentes,  Balthere,  plectro, 
£t  tibi,  Sancte,  locum  nostris  in  yersibus  istum 
Signantes  petimus,  placida  tu  mente  teneto, 
£t  rege  nunc  nostram  pelagi  per  cserula  cymbam 
Inter  monstra  maris,  soopulosas  inter  et  undas, 
Ut  possit  portum  portans  attingere  tutum. 

Est  locus  undoso  circumdatus  undique  ponto, 
Rupibus  horrendis  pnerupto  et  margine  septus, 
In  quo  bellipotens  terreno  in  corpore  miles 

*  See  further  on  Alcuin*s  poetry,  our  Introduction,  pp.  44  and  46. 
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S«piiu  aerias  Tinoebat  Balthere  tarmas, 

Quae  ribi  multiinodu  Tarikbant  bella  figaria. 

Qui  tamen  intrepidns  hostilia  caatra  reUsit, 

Tela  malignomm,  semper  cruda  aima  beatoa 

BeUiger  opponena,  galeam  acatamqae  iideL 

Vir  pins  iUe  qiiidem  qaodam  dam  tempore  solaa 

Incubnit  predbns,  meditana  coeleatia  tantum, 

Horribilem  aubito  strepitum  aimvl  atque  fragorem 

Audint,  Tduti  Tulgi  emmpentia  in  boatea. 

Tunc  anima  ex  saperia  cnjuadam  nabibns  qua 

Ante  pedes  cecidit,  nimio  tremefttcta  timore ; 

Quam  mox  torba  minaz  ingenti  borrore  secuta  est. 

Cum  yariia  miseram  poenia  torqoere  Tolentom : 

At  Pater  ille  pioa  pladdia  amplexibna  illam 

Arripoit  gremio,  statimqae  inquirit  ab  ilia, 

Qase  esset,  cui  fngeret,  foceret  vel  que  mala  ?  cni  tunc 

Respondit :  "  Levita  fui,  aed  mente  maligna 

Feminea  amplezoa  manibua  sum  pectora  tantum, 

£t  cnlpam  erubui  Tivens  in  came  fateri. 

Nunc  idcirco  feri  duria  incursibas  bostes 

Per  triginta  dies  meme  torqoere  sequuntur. 

Nee  captata  fui,  aed  nee  secnra  remanai." 

Tunc  terrebat  eum  damans  ex  bostibus  anus  : 

*'  Non  hodie  effogies,  nee  si  tenearis  in  ulnia 

Petri,  sed  meritaa  patieris,  pessime,  poenaa.'* 

Sanctus  at  iraacens  Petri  convicia  propter, 

Hsec  ait :  "  Ecoe  !  minor  meritia  sum  centiea  Ulo 

Prindpe  apostolioo ;  sed  de  pietate  Tonantia 

Confidens,  dico  tibi,  trux  et  sseve  tyranne, 

Non  bodie  portabis  earn  sub  tartara  tecum." 

Tunc  pius  intenrentor  bumo  prostemitur,  atque 

Cum  lacrymia  Domino  pro  culpa  supplicat  ilia. 

Nee  prius  ille  preces  deaistit  fundere  sacraa, 

Quam  propriis  animam  ferri  Tidisset  ocellis 

Altius  angelicas  coeli  super  aatra  per  ulnas. 

The  theological  writings  of  Alcuin  are  generally  divided 
into  three  classes^  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  characterized  by  the  same  partiality  for  typical 
interpretations  as  has  been  already  observed  in  those  of 
Bede,  his  dogmatic  treatises^  and  his  liturgic  works  (opera 
liturgica).  The  commentaries  consist  of  the  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  mentioned  above  as 
being  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  the  comments  on  the 
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Penitential  Psalms,  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  on  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Interpretationes  Nominum  He- 
braicorum,  and  the  Commentaries  on  St.  John,  and  on 
the  three  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  His  principal  Dogmatic 
writings  are  the  treatises  de  Fide  Trinitatis  and  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,  and  his  books  against  Felix  and 
Elipandus.  Under  the  head  of  Opera  Liturgicaare  classed 
the  Liber  Sacramentorum,  the  treatise  De  Psalmorum 
Usu,  the  0£5cia  per  Ferias,  and  the  tracts  De  Virtutibus 
et  Vitiis  and  De  Anim«  Ratione.  To  these  works  are 
joined  four  lives  of  Saints,  three  compiled  by  Alcuin,  those 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of  St.  Richarius,  and  of  his  country- 
man Wilbrord  (the  latter  in  prose  and  in  verse),  and 
one,  that  of  St.  Vedastus,  composed  by  an  older  writer 
but  corrected  and  edited  by  himself.  The  tracts  which 
Alcuin  compiled  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  are  few, 
and  are  not  remarkable  for  their  manner  or  the  informa- 
tion they  contain ;  they  consist  of  four  treatises,  De  Gram- 
matica,  De  Orthographia,  De  Rhetorica  et  Virtutibus,  and 
De  Dialectica,  with  several  brief  tracts,  some  of  which  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  The  last  editor  of  the  works  of 
Alcuin  has  given  a  collection  of  pieces  either  doubtful  or 
decidedly  supposititious^  among  which  the  only  one  of  any 
importance  is  the  Confessio  Fidei,  which  has  been  be- 
lieved by  many  scholars  and  theologians  to  be  a  genuine 
work  of  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  are  lost :  among 
these  the  most  important  must  have  been  the  biography 
of  Charlemagne,  attributed  to  him  on  the  authority  of  an 
expression  of  Eginhard ;  though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  such  a  work  ever  existed. 

Many  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  were  published  sepa- 
rately, or  in  Collections,  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  works  were  first  printed  collectively,  but  very  imper- 
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fecdy,  by  Aiidr4  Duchesne  (under  the  latinized  name  of 
Andreas  Quercetanus)  in  1617.  A  far  more  complete 
edition  was  published  in  1777^  by  Frobenius,  prince-abbot 
of  St.  Emmeram  at  Ratisbon.  But  this  also  might  be 
rendered  much  more  perfect  by  a  collation  of  the  Manu- 
scripts preserved  in  our  English  libraries. 


Editioru  qfAleuin.* 

Alcninof  de  Fide  TrinitatiSi  in  the  HomiliArium,  Basilise  per   Nicolaum 

Kesaler,  anno  MCCCCXCVIII.   Nonas  Augnsti.     Reprinted  in  other 

Homiliaria  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Akoinns  de  Fide  Trinitatis.    Impressnm  est  praesens  Opuscolnm  in  Uttin- 

pnrrha  Monasterio  SS.  MM.    Alexandri  et  Theodori,  Ord.  S.  Ben. 

Anno  MDIX.  CaL  Sept.    This  was  the  first  production  of  the  printing 

office  established  in  the  monastery  of  Ottoburg  by  abbot  Leonard. 
Albini  Diaconi  Anglid  in  D.  Joannis  Evangelion  commentariorum  libri 

septem,  Christiana  frnge  refertissimL   Argentorati,  Anno  M.D.XXyiI. 

8vo. 
D.  Albini  CaroU  illius  Magni  olim  praeceptoris,  in  Genesim  Qnsestiones, 

a   Menardo    Molthero    restitutse.      Haganose   per  lo.    Sec.     Anno 

M.D.XXIX.  Syo. 
Alcuini  Dialectica  and  the  Dialogus  de  Rhetorica,  edited  together  by  Menar* 

dua  Moltherus,  8vo.  Hagenoae,  15^. 
Alcuinus  de  Fide  Trinitatis.  8vo.  Argentorati,  1530. 
Albini  Theologonun  sue  setatis  doctissimi,  in  Ecclesiasten  Commentaria. 

Basilise,  ex  officina  Bebeliana.  M.D.XXXI.   8vo.     Frobenius  states 

it  as  doubtful  if  this  edition  were  printed  at  Basil  or  Straaburg.    It  ia 

dedicated  to  John  Longland  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Albini  in  Septem  Psalmos  Poenitentiales  et  cxviii.    Psalmum,  et  in  Cantica 

Graduum,  Expositio.    Paris,  ap.  Nicolaum  Divitem,  1547.  8to. 
Mixpofr/)€0'/9urwoy.  Basil,  1550,  p.  445.    The  Qnestiones  in  Genesin. 

The  Qutsstiones  in  Genesin,  and  the  Expontio  in  Psalmos  Poenitentiales, 
were  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Orthodoxographi,  fol.  Basil,  1555. 

*  Many  of  the  separate  editions  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  are  extremely 
rare.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  have  entirely  escaped  our  researches. 
Of  others  we  can  only  speak  from  the  indications  of  bil^graphers.  Some 
of  the  letters  have  been  printed  singly  in  books,  which  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  point  out.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  manuscripts  in  Rngiyn«i 
contain  sereral  inedited  letters. 
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Alcuini  Liber  Sacramentonun,  was  printed  in  Jacobi  Pamelii  Opera  Litur- 

gica,  Colon.  1561,  1571,  and  1609. 
Alcuini  Institationes  Rhetoricc,  per  Mat.  Gallenumi  4to,    Duaci,  1564. 
CommentarioB  in  Ptalmos  Poenitentialeiy  8to.     Paris,  1568. 
I>e  Virtntibns  et  Vitiis,  in  the  Bibl.  Patnim.    Puis,  1575. 
Homeliae.  Col.  1576. 
The  Qnnstiones  in  Genesin,  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pktromi  fol.  Paris, 

1579,  torn.  ix. 
Commentaria  in  Ecclesiasten,  cnm  Epistola  de  Baptism!  C«remoniis.    8to. 

Paris,  1589. 
De  Sanctissima  Trinitate  Libellns;     Admodum   reverend!  patris  F.  R. 
Alcnini  Albin!  Abbatis  quondam  S.  Martini  Turonensis :  ad  serenis- 
simum  ac  potentissimnm  regem  ac  imperatorem-  Ang^tmn  Carolnm 
Magnum.    Repertus  primum  et  descriptus  e  vetusto  cocHce  in  celeber- 
rimo  Tirorum  divine  cultui  mandpatorum  ooenobio  Angis  Divitis  nnn- 
ciqMito,  ac  nunc  demum  indnstria  Nicola!  Kalt  typis  dimlgatas.    Con- 
stanti8B,  1596. 
Antiqui  Rhetores  Latin!.    Ex  bihHotheca  Francisc!  Pithoei  IC.  4to.    Paris, 
1599,  pp.  359—389.    Alcuini  sive  Albini  de  Arte  Rhetorica  Dialogus. 
Some  of  his  Epistles  were  printed  at  Ingolstadt,  4to.  1601. 
Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiqus,  fol.  1601.  —  Ed.  Basnage,  fol.  Antrerpise, 
tom.  ii.  p.  376.  Supplementum  ad  Alcuini  librum  de  Virtut.  et  Vitiis. — 
pp.  379—456.    Alcuin's  Epistles,  from  a  MS.  at  St.  Gallen.— pp.  457. 
471,  his  homily  on  Wilbrord,  and  the  metrical  life  of  that  Saint. — pp. 
488—505.  Alcnini  Dialectica. — ^pp.  506—538.  Alcuini  Grammatica. — 
539 — 548.    Epistola  de  Canticorum  Loco^  and  the  treatise  De  Caere- 
moniis  Baptism!  attributed  to  him. 
Thesaurus  Homiliarum  sen  Concionum,  ex  probatissimorum  patrum,  et  SS. 
Ecclesise  Catholice  tarn  Grccorum  quam  Latinorum  Doctorum  monu- 
mentis,  ab  Alcuino  Flacco,  jussu  Caroli  Magnl  primum  acri  jndicto 
erectus,  commodoque  online  pro  ratione  temporis  in  totius  ann!  Eyan- 
gelia  distribtttus.    Tandem  vero  pro  meliori  usn,  religioeissimi  et  doc- 
tissimi  F.  Laurent!!  Suri!  Carthusiani  opera,  in  totius  anni  Eptstolas 
ooneionibus  exegeticis  ex  eisdem  antiqnissimomm  Patmm  adytis  petitis 
plnrimum  anctust  ab  innumerisque  mendis  Tindicatns.  fol.  Col.  Agrip. 
1604.    The  homilies  of  Alcuin  mlj  form  the  foundation  of  this  work. 
Dialectica  Alcuini,  4to.  Ingolstadt,  1604. 

GrammaticK  Latinae  Anctores  Antiqui.    Opera  et  Studio  Helin  Putsch!!. 
4to.  HanOY.  1605.  coU.  8075— S142.    Place!  Alcuini,  Caroli  Magni 
Imp.  Magistri,  Grammatica. 
Opera,  collected  and  edited  by  Andr^  Duchesne,  fol.  Paris,  1617. 
Alcuini  Dialectica,  cura  Met.  Weiss.     Salisburgi,  1629. 
Historic  Francorum  Scriptores.    Opera  ac  Studio  Andres  du  Chesne  Geo- 
graph!  R^s.  fol.    Lut.   Paris,    1636.     Tomus   II.    pp.  668—690. 
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Twentj-dght  letters  of  Alcoin,  pp.  690^693|  four  Epitaphs,  and  his 

Versos  ad  Carolom  Imperatorem. 
Compendiiim  in  Canticnm  Canticomm,  ex  edit.     Patr.  Junii.  Lond.  1638. 
D'Achery,  Spicileginm  sive  Collectio  yetenim  aliquot  Scriptorumy  4to.  1654, 

torn.  vi.  pp.  391,  and  396,  three  letters  of  Alcuin,  torn.  ix.  p.  Ill, 

preface  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Psalms. — 'Soya,  editio,  fol.  Paris, 

1723.  torn.  iii.  321,  323,  323,  the  letters  and  preftce  to  the  Psalms. 
Confessio,  seu  Doctrina  de  Deo,  edited  by  Chifflet,  4to.  1656. 
Acta  Sanctorum.     Februarius,  tomus  I.  foL  Antwerp.  1658,  pp.  794 — 800. 

The  life  of  St.  Vedastus. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!,  Ssec.  II.  fbl.  Lut.  Par.  1669,  pp. 

187 — 197.    The  life  of  St.  Richarius.    Skc.  III.  pars  prima,  fol.  Lut. 

Paris,  1672,  pp.  601—629.    The  two  lives  of  Wabrord.— S«c.  Ill, 

pars  secnnda,  fol.    Lut.  Par.  1672,  pp.  558 — 569.    A  large  portion  of 

the  poem  on  the  bishops  of  York,  given  as  anonymous. 
MabiUon,  Vetera  Analecta,  8yo.  Psris,  1675 — 85,  tom.  i.  p.  369.  Versus  de 

Cuculo,  tom.  It.  pp.  272 — 312.  Twenty-six  letters  of  Alcuin  previously 

inedited,  p.  522.  Alcuini  versus  de  Aquila  Episcopo  Saltsbuig. — Nov. 

Ed.  fol.  Psris,  1723,  pp.  398—408.    The  twenty-six  Epistles,  p.  409. 

Alcuini  versus  de  Cuculo,  p.  348.    The  verses  on  Aquila  (Amo). 
Historise  Britannic«,  Saxonies,  Anglo-Danicte,  Scriptores  XV.     Opera 

Th.  Gale,  vol.  1.  fol.  Oxon.  1691,  pp.  703—732.    The  poem  De  Pon- 

tificibtts  et  Sanctis  Ecdesis  Eboraoensis. 
Perius,  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum  Novissimus,  foL  Augustse  Vindelioorum, 

1721,  tom.  ii.  pars  1.  col.  1 — 10.   Alcuini  Opuscolum  de  Comparatione 

Novi  et  Veteris  Testamenti,  and  seven  Epistles  to  Amo. 
Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France.    Tome  Cinqui^me.  FSr 

Dom  Marten  Bouquet,  fol.  Paris,  1744,  pp.  604—620.    Twenty-five 

Epistles  of  Alcuin. 

Beat!  Flacci  Albini  seu  Alcvini  Abbatis,  Caroli  Magni  Regis  ac  Imperatoris 
Magistri,  Opera.  Post  primam  editionem,  a  viro  clarissimo  D.  Andrea 
Quercetano  curatam,  de  novo  collecta,  multis  locis  emendata,  et  opus- 
culis  primum  repertis  plurimum  aucta,  variisque  modis  illustrata. 
Cura  ac  Studio  FrobcDii,  S.  R.  I.  Prindpis  et  Abbatis  ad  S.  Emmera- 
mum  RatisbonsB.  Tomi  duo  in  quatuor  volnminibus,  fol.  Ratisbon, 
1777. 
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PRITHWALD  AND  ETHELBERT. 

During  the  period  of  Alcuin's  residence  in  France,  we 
can  with  difficulty  trace  the  name  of  a  single  writer  in 
England.  Two  bishops  of  Northern  sees  merited  by  their 
reputation  (for  what  reason  is  not  stated),  to  be  comme- 
morated in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Frithwald  (or  Freto- 
wald)  of  Whitem,  and  Ethelbert  of  Hexham. 

Frithwald  *  was  ordained  bishop  of  Whitem  (a  small 
see  which  afterwards  merged  into  that  of  Durham)  at 
York  on  the  15th  of  August,  734  or  735,  and  died  on  the 
7th  of  May,  763.t  Dempster  attributes  to  him  a  book 
addressed  to  Unnust  king  of  the  Picts,  and  another  in 
praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Laudes  Virginis  Deiparse,  lib.  i.) 

Dempster  (whose  authority  is  not  of  great  weight)  states 
that  Ethelbert  wrote  a  treatise  against  Elipandus  of  To- 
ledo, the  sectarian  opponent  of  Alcuin.  We  know  with 
more  certainty  that  he  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric 
of  Whitem  on  the  16th  of  May,  776,  at  York ;  that  in  789 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hexham ;  and  that  he  died 
at  Barton,  Oct.  16,  7^7^  and  was  buried  in  his  church  of 
Hexham.} 

•  Godwin,  da  Episc.  callfl  him  Frithebertni. 

t  ChroB.  Suon.  lub  ann.  763. 

X  Chron.  Saxon,  gab  ann.    Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  698, 
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Section  IV.— The  Ninth  Century. 
ETHELWOLF. 

The  only  English  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  whom  we  can  trace  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
is  an  Anglo-Latin  Poet  named  Ethelwolf^  of  whom  we 
have  no  further  information  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  only  one  of  his  poems  now  extant.  He  was 
probably  a  native  of  Northumbrian  for  while  a  child  he 
was  placed  in  a  small  monastery  dependant  on  the  larger 
establishment  of  Lindisfame^  which  had  been  founded 
by  a  Northumbrian  nobleman  named  Eanmund^  and  after 
having,  at  the  begining  of  the  ninth  century,  been  governed 
successively  by  seven  abbots,  Eanmund  himself,  Eorpwin, 
Aldwin^  Sigbald,  Sigwin,  Wulsig,  and  Winfrid,  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  and  forgotten  amid  the  devastations  of 
the  Danes.* 

Ethelwolf  informs  us  that  he  was  first  placed  in  the 
monastery  while  Sigwin  was  abbot,  probably  therefore 

•  In  an  early  MS.  in  the  British  Mnaeiun  (MS.  Cotton,  Tiberini,  D.  iy« 
fol/809y  T^.)>  written  perhaps  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  title  is, 
Amicomm  praestantissimo  atqne  dilectissimo  sacerdoti  Ecgberchto  presbyter 
meritis  eziguns  Aedilnnlf  mittit  salutem,  and  no  name  is  given  to  the 
monastery.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  very  early  MS.  of  Ethelwolf  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  with  similar  mbrics,  in  which  there  is  no  mention 
of  Idndisfame.  See  Wanley's  Cat.  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  appended  to 
Hickes,  p.  140.  In  the  mbrics  to  the  Cambridge  MS.»  firom  a  traoseript  of 
which,  sent  him  by  Gale,  Mabillon  printed  the  poem  in  his  Act.  Sanct. 
Ord.  S.  Bened.,  the  monastery  is  stated  to  be  that  of  Idndisfame,  which  we 
know  was  founded  long  before  the  time  of  Eanmund,  and  the  names  of  the 
abbots  giyen  by  Ethelwolf  do  not  agree  with  the  Ust  of  the  abbots  of  lin- 
disfame  or  of  any  other  known  religious  house.  The  most  reasonable  sup- 
position  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  monasteries  founded  by  the 
Northumbrian  nobles  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  to  afford  a 
home  for  themselves  and  their  families  (see  before,  p.  300),  and  that,  after- 
wards placed  in  dependence  on  that  of  Lindisfame,  it  continued  to  be 
goremed  by  petty  abbots  till  it  perished  in  the  Danish  invasions.  In  the 
Cambridge  MS.  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  poem  is  written,  Ethiiwlfns, 
EdflwlAis,  and  Adiluulfus.    See  also  Tanner  in  EtMwolphut. 
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towards  780,  and  his  birth  may  be  placed  a  little  before 
770.  He  names  his  two  preceptors,  Eadfrid  and  Iglac 
(or  Hyglac),  and  dedicates  his  poem,  which  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  abbots  and  other  eminent  persons  of  the 
monastery  in  which  he  Uved,  to  Egbert  bishop  of  Lindis- 
farne,  who  held  that  see  from  802  to  819.  This  poem  is 
valuable  chiefly  as  a  document  of  history;  but,  though  it 
has  little  merit,  it  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  we 
have  of  the  Anglo-Latin  poetry  of  that  period.  Ethelwolf 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  preceptor : — 

Tempore  quo  lector  preclams  gaadia  digna 
Aocnnmlat  patris,  Iglacus  nomine  dictns, 
De  quo  jamdudnm  perstrinzi  panea  relatu, 
Anglomm  de  gente  pios  dam  carmine  quosdam 
Jam  oecini  indoctas  yiliaque  per  omnia  acriptor ; 
Que  ri  quia  capiat  cam  gnaro  noscere  corde» 
Carrat  et  hec  ritiena  ae  ulgoais  mergat  in  andia, 
littera  qao  docti  non  docte  carmina  patria 
Pompat,  et  aggreditor  poterit  qaod  dicere  digne. 
Hoc  tantom  rersaa  pmaena  mihi  cartola  signet, 
Qaod  menaam  digitia  dominaa  circomdedit  almam, 
Inqae  capat  sancti  peditat  benedictio  larga. 
Nee  ocalia  cemena  cernit  de  pectore  gnaro, 
Spiritaa  atqae  pios  camia  fraadataa  ocellis, 
Necnon  atqae  nigroa  mentis  proapexit  oceilis. 
Hone  iteram  manibas  pmcelsam  cingere  regem, 
Viderat  atqne  animam  folgentem  hunine  solia 
Mentis  in  exceasom  qaidam  confessor  in  Ang^. 
QaK  si  qais  capiat  diligenter  scire  per  orbem, 
Prsedictaa  qanrens  jam  nnnc  se  mergat  in  andas. 

It  would  appear  by  these  lines,  that  the  history  of  his 
monastery  was  not  the  only  work  of  Ethelwolf,  but  that 
he  had  previously  composed  a  poem  on  some  eminent 
monks  of  his  time,  in  which  he  had  given  a  longer  account 
of  his  master  Iglac.  At  the  end  of  his  poem,  Ethelwolf 
gives  the  meaning  in  Latin  of  his  own  name,— 

Haec  Lupui,  alte  Pater,  stoUdo  de  pectore  CVorw 
Carmine  oomposnit,  ooipore  mente  rogans. 

2b2 
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Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  BenedictL  Sscnlnm  IV.  pan  aeemiclay  foL 
Paris,  1680,  pp.  304—321.  Ethdwolfi  Monachi  Carmen  de  Abbatibns 
et  Tiris  piia  Coenobii  S.  Petri  in  Inaola  Lindufiumenu,  from  a  MS.  at 
Cambridge. 


DICUIL. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  many  English  and 
Irish  monks  settled  in  France  and  Germany,  some  of 
whom  gained  celebrity  as  teachers,  and  probably  were 
known  among  their  contemporaries  by  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. Few  of  them  have  merited  to  be  handed  down 
to  after  times,  and  their  writings  were  mostly  works  of 
little  interest,  which  would  scarcely  have  given  them  a 
daim  to  the  title  of  English  authors.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
who  deserves  mention  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  one  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  a  later 
period  were  probably  familiar. 

All  that  we  know  of  Dicuil  is  gathered  directly  or  by 
implication  from  his  own  book.*  He  appears  to  have  been 
born  in  Ireland  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.f  His  own  observations  show  that  he  was  from  his 
youth  greedy  of  information  relating  to  foreign  lands,  and 

*  M.  Letronne,  in  his  '  R^herches  *  on  Dicail»  has  examined  with  much 
acutenesa  most  of  the  passages  of  the  treatise  De  Mensora  Orbis  Terrs 
which  relate  to  its  author,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  oocorred  to  him 
that  Dicoil  might  hare  been  one  of  the  nnmeroos  Irish  monks  settled  in 
France  in  the  eighth  century. 

t  Dicuil  indicates  his  country  very  distinctly,  circa  iko^tram  insulam 
Hibemiam,  p.  37.  EremitB  ex  nMtra  Scottia  navigantes,  p.  39.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  present  application  of  the  name  Scotia 
is  oomparatiTely  modem.  Letronne,  R^cherches,  p.  24,  supposes  Dicuil  to 
hsTe  been  bom  between  755  and  760. 
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it  is  probable  that,  after  visiting  in  his  youth  many  of  the 
British  isles,*  he  entered  an  Irish  monastery  in  France  to 
derive  further  instruction  from  his  countryman  Suibneus.f 
While  Dicuil  was  attending  the  school  of  Suibneus,  the 
latter  received  a  visit  fix)m  a  monk  named  Fidelis,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with  a  number  of 
pilgrims  from  England,  and  who  gave  Suibneus  and  his 
scholar  an  oral  relation  of  his  travels  in  that  country  and 
in  Egypt,  of  which  Dicuil  has  inserted  a  curious  abstract 
in  his  book  4  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  Fidelis  sailed 
into  the  Red  Sea  by  the  canal  which  then  communicated 
with  it  from  the  Nile ;  and  as  we  know  that  that  canal  was 
finally  blocked  up  by  the  khalif  Abu  Giafar  Almansor  in 
767,§  it  follows  that  the  voyage  of  Fidelis  must  have  taken 
place  previous  to  that  year,  and  his  visit  to  Suibneus  may 
have  occurred  within  a  few  years  afterwards.    It  seems 

*  Juzta  inralun  BriUnniam,  mnlte  alls,  etc. ...  In  aliqnibns  ipMmm 
habitaTi,  alias  entniTi,  alias  tantam  Tidi,  alias  legi.  Dicuil,  De  Mens. 
Orb.  p.  37. 

t  Fidelis  frater  meo  magistro  Snibneo  narraTit  coram  me  (cni,  si  profeci 
aliqnid,  post  Devm  impato).  De  Mens.  Orb.  p.  S4.  Letronne  ennmerates 
seren  Irishmen  named  Dicoil  and  twentj-fonr  named  Suibneus  (R^cher- 
ches,  pp.  S,  9t  23).  These  names  therefore  must  hare  been  very  common  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  so  many  of  the  name  mentioned  shows 
that  there  may  have  been  many  others  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  identify  our  Dicuil  and  Suibneus  with  any  of 
them. 

X  De  Mens.  Orb.  pp.  34,  25.  The  old  MSS.  hare,  narravit .  .  .  quod 
adorationis  causa  in  urbe  Hierusalem  derici  et  laici  hMtaria  usque  ad 
Nilum  TelificaTerunt  Letronne  corrects  the  faulty  word  to  ab  Hibemia, 
taking  it  for  granted  the  cleriei  et  Uaci  were  all  Irishmen.  We  prefer 
the  coigecture  preriously  made,  and  correct  it  to  a  Britannia^  because  the 
corruption  is  in  that  case  more  easQy  explained.  An  earlier  MS.  perhaps 
had  ab^tania :  in  MSS.  the  contraction  fbr  ri  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
simple  t,  and  in  writings  older  than  the  twelfth  century  n  and  r  are  very 
easily  mistaken  for  each  other.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Dicuil 
does  not  state  that  the  trafeUers  were  Irishmen. 

§  The  history  of  this  canal  is  diacussed  in  a  very  satisfoctory  manner  by 
Letronne,  lUcherches,  pp.  11--S3. 
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probable  that  Dicuil  remained  in  France  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  795,  he  met  with  some  clerks  who  gave 
him  important  information  concerning  the  islands  to  the 
north  of  Scotland^  and  who  appear  to  have  visited  Ice- 
land.* The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated 
elephant  presented  by  Haroun  el  Raschid  to  Charlemagne 
shows  that  he  was  then  in  France  (i.  e.  between  July^  802^ 
and  8 1 0),  and  that  he  was  a  witness  of  the  exhibition  which 
excited  so  much  popular  curiosity  on  that  occasion.t  In 
the  autumn  of  825,  when  he  was  probably  at  least  70  years 
of  age,  Dicuil  composed  his  treatise  De  Mensura  Orbis 
Terrse  ;t  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  he  was  still  in 
France,  from  the  circumstances  that  the  books  he  quotes 
were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  that  country  than  in 
Ireland^  and  that  all  the  manuscripts  of  his  treatise  known 
to  exist  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  libraries  of 
monasteries  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

Perhaps  Dicuil  had  himself  become  a  teacher ;  for  the 
tract  De  Mensura  Orbis  Terrse  appears  to  have  been 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen  in  France. 
It  consists  of  a  general  description  of  the  earthy  as  then 
known,  founded  upon  an  older  work  containing  the 
measures  of  the  Roman  empire  as  they  were  said  to  have 
been  taken  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  which  was  in 

*  De  Mens.  Orb.  p.  38. 

t  Ut  populi  communiter  regni  Franoomm  elephantem  in  tempore  impe- 
rttorifl  Karoli  Tiderunt.  De  Mens.  Orb.  p.  48.  The  elephant  ia  mentioned 
in  the  chronideB  of  the  time.  See  Eginhard,  Ed.  Tenlet,  1840,  pp.  52, 
254,  288. 

X  We  learn  this  from  the  TerBes  at  the  conclosion  of  the  book  de  Mens. 
Orb.Ter.  pp.  70,71. 

Dicuil,  accipiens  ego  tracta  auctoribua  lata,  &c. 

*  •  4>  «  . 

Post  octingentos  viginti  quinque  peractos 
Summi  annos  Domini  terre,  cethne,  carceria  atri, 
Semine  triticeo  sub  ruris  pulvere  tecto, 
Nocte  bobus  requies  largitur  fine  laboris. 
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great  repute  among  the  medieval  geographers.  With  this 
he  has  interwoven  extracts  from  other  early  writers^  such, 
as  PHny,  Solinus^  Orosius,  Isidore^  and  Priscian^  besides 
new  information  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  own  inquiries.  Dicuil's  language  is  rude  and  perfectly 
destitute  of  ornament;  but  he  exhibits  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  quotes  Virgil^  Lucan,  and 
other  Latin  writers.  We  give  as  a  specimen  his  account 
of  the  northern  islands.  It  is  the  most  curious  part  of 
his  book,  because  it  establishes  two  important  points  of 
history,  first,  that  the  Irish  had  made  a  settlement  in 
Iceland  in  the  eighth  century,  long  before  its  discovery  by 
the  Northmen,*  and,  secondly,  that  the  Feroe  islands 
(for  Letronne  has  shown  that  those  described  by  Dicuil 
can  be  no  other,)  had  been  inhabited  by  Irish  monks 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  they  were  driven  away  by 
the  incursions  of  the  northern  pirates  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century. 

Thole  ultima  in  qua,  KstiTO  solstitio  sole  de  Cancri  aidere  faciente  tran- 
aitam»  nox  nuUa :  bmmali  BolBtitio^  perinde  nuUns  dies. 

TrigesimoB  nnnc  annus  est  a  quo  nnntiayemnt  mihi  derid,  qoi  a  kalen- 
dis  Febroaiii  nsqne  kalendas  Angosti  in  ilia  insula  mansenint,  qnod  non 
solum  in  mstiro  solititio,  sed  in  diebus  drca  iUud,  in  vespertina  bora,  ocd- 
dens  sol  absoondit  se  quasi  trans  parrulum  tumulum,  ita  ut  nihil  tenebrarum 
in  minimo  spatio  ipso  fiat ;  sed  quicquid  homo  operari  Tolnerit,  yd  pedicu- 
los  de  camiaia  abstrahere,  tanquam  in  prsBsentia  solis  potest :  et,  si  in  alti- 
tudine  montium  ejus  fuissent,  forsitan  nunquam  sol  absconderetur  ab  illis. 
In  medio  iUius  minimi  temporis,  medium  noctis  fit  in  medio  orbis  terrsB ;  et 
sic  puto  e  oontrario  in  hiemaU  solstitio,  et  in  pauds  diebus  drca  illud,  auro- 
ram  in  minimo  spatio  in  Thule  apparere,  quando  in  medio  meridies  fit  orbis 
teme.  Idcirco  mentientes  fialluntur,  qui  drcum  eam  ooncretum  fore  mare 
fcripserunty  et  qui  a  vemali  lequinootio  usque  ad  autumnale  continuum  diem 
fine  nocte,  atque  ab  autumnal!  versa  vice  usque  ad  yemale  lequinoctium 

*  Letronne,  R^cherchesi  pp.  137,  138,  shows  that  the  details  given  so 
distinctly  in  Dicuil,  can  apply  only  to  phenomena  obsenrable  in  the  latitude 
of  the  southern  part  of  Iceland,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Bicuil's  Thule  with  that  island.  Iceland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  Northmen  about  860.  Dicuil  gathered  his  information  relating  to  it 
in  795. 
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attidium  qnidem  noctem,  dam  iUi  navigantes  in  natunli  tempore  nkagnl 
frigoris  earn  intrabant,  ac  manentes  in  ipsa  dies  noctesque  semper,  prcter 
solstitii  tempos,  altematim  habebant :  sed  naTigatione  unins  diei  ex  iUa  ad 
Boream  oongelatnm  mare  iaTenemnt. 

Sunt  alitt  insols  mnltte  in  septentrionali  Britanniae  ooeano,  qnc  a  sep- 
tentrionalibos  Britannise  insnlis  dnomm  diemm  ac  noctiam  recta  naTiga- 
tione, plenis  Telis,  assidno  feliciter  vento,  adire  qoemit.  Aliquis  presbyter 
religiosuB  mihi  retalit  quod  in  duobua  sstiyis  diebos  et  una  intercedente 
nocte  navigans  in  duorum  navicula  transtrorum,  in  unam  illamm  in- 
troiTit.  Illse  insulsB  sunt  alisB  parrulae,  fere  cunctB  simul  angustis  dis- 
tantes  fretis,  in  quibus  in  centum  ferme  annis  eremite  cz  nostra  Scottia 
liavigantes  habitaTemnt.  Sed,  sicut  a  principio  mundi  deserts  sem- 
per fuerunt,  ita  nunc  causa  latronum  Nortmannorum,  vacus  anacho- 
retis,  plenae  innumerabilibus  oribns,  ac  difersis  generibus  mulUs  nimis 
marinarum  avium.  Nunquam  eas  insnlas  in  libris  anetorum  memorataa 
inTcnimus. 

The  treatise  of  Dicuil  De  Mensura  Orbis  Terrae  was 
first  published  in  1807,  by  C.  A.  Walckenaer^  from  two 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  (then  Imperial)  Library  at  Paris. 
In  1814^  a  new  edition  was  given  by  A.  Letronne,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  text  by  conjectural  emenda- 
tions;  and  by  the  additional  readings  obtained  from  the 
collation  of  two  manuscripts  in  Italy.  There  is  another 
manuscript  of  this  tracts  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna, 

It  appears  from  his  prologue  to  the  book  just  mentioned, 
that  Dicuil  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Grammar,* 
which  appears  to  be  lost. 

EditUmt  qfDieuiL 

Dicuili  Liber  de  Mensura  Orbis  Terrs  ex  duobus  Codd.  MSS.  Bibtiothec« 
Imperialis  nunc  primum  in  Lucem  editos  a  Car.  Athan.  Walckenaer. 
8to.  Par.  Firm.  Didot,  1807. 

R^cherches  G^ograpbiques  et  Critiques  snr  le  Livre  De  Mensura  Orbis 
Terrv,  compost  en  Irlande,  au  Commencement  du  Neuvi^e  Si^le, 
par  Dicuil ;  suivies  du  Tezte  restitu^,  par  A.  Letronne. — Dicuili  Liber 
de  Mensura  Orbis  Terr«,  Codicibus  II.  MSS.  Monumentisque  Veteris 
GeograpbiK  coUatis,  emendatus,  illustratus,  opera  A.  Letronne^  Pari- 
sini.  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

*  Post  congregatam  epistolam  de  qusstionibus  decern  artis  grammaticse, 
cogitaW  ut  Liber  de  mensura  proyinciarum  orbis  terrsB  sequeretur.  Dicuil, 
p.  3. 
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SWITHUN* 

During  the  melancholy  period  of  the  Danish  inyasions^ 
from  the  reign  of  Egbert  to  the  time  when  king  Alfred 
restored  the  island  to  peace^  science  and  literature  seem 
to  have  been  banished  from  our  land.  The  name  of 
Swithun  stands  alone  conspicuous  among  the  general 
darkness^  and  it  merits  a  place  in  a  work  like  the  present 
chiefly  because  his  life  is  connected  with  the  early  years 
of  the  great  Alfred.  Swithun  appears  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Wessez ;  he  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Egbert^f 
probably  at  or  very  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  century.  He  was  placed  at  an  early  age  in  the 
monastery  of  Winchester^  where  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  pious  humility  and  by  his  application  to  study.  He 
was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  bishop  Helmestan^  in  or  soon 
after  the  year  830.  Swithun's  reputation  for  learning  was 
at  this  time  so  generally  known,  that  king  Egbert  chose 
him  for  the  instructor  of  his  son  Ethelwolf  (or,  as  he  was 
more  popularly  called,  Athulf),^  who  appears  to  have  been 

*  A  life  of  St.  Swithnn,  by  an  English  monk  named' Gotselin,  i^as  pub- 
liflhed  in  a  mnch  altered  shape  by  Surius,  and  reprinted  (with  collations 
from  the  same  life  in  Capgrave)  in  the  Acta  Sanctoram  Jnlii,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
A  mannscript  of  the  original  text  of  Gotselin,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
far  superior  to  the  printed  text,  is  preserved  in  the  Arundel  library  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  169,  fbl.  36,  v®.  Accounts  of  his  posthumous  miracles 
were  written  in  the  tenth  century  in  prose  by  Lamfridus,  or  Lantfridus,  and  in 
▼erse  by  Wolstan,  both  monks  of  Winchester.  A  very  fine  manuscript  con- 
taining  the  works  of  Lamfridus  and  Wolstan,  is  presenred  in  the  British 
Museum,  MS.  Reg.  15  C.  VII.  Lamfrid*s  book  is  printed  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  JuUi,  i.  p.  328 ;  and  another  account  of  Swithun's  miracles  is 
printed  in  the  same  Tolume,  p.  331. 

t  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swithuni,  in  Act.  SS.  Jul.  i.  p.  387. 

t  CommendaTit  autem  ei  rex  filinm  suum  nomine  AthulAim  et  document 
tis  literalibus  edocendum  et  Sanctis  moribus  instruendum.  Gotselini  Vit. 
Swith.  MS.  Arund.  169,  p.  37,  v«* 
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designed  for  the  churchy  for  before  his  father's  death  in 
838,  he  had  attained  to  the  degree  of  a  deacon.*  But  after 
that  events  Ethelwolf,  being  the  only  direct  representative 
of  the  royal  line  of  the  West  Saxons,  not  only  quitted  the 
monastery  of  Winchester  to  ascend  his  father's  throne^ 
but  he  also  obtained  from  the  pope  a  dispensation  from 
his  holy  orders  to  allow  him  to  marry,t  &nd  he  made 
Osburgha,  the  daughter  ol  las  noble  cup-bearer  Oslac, 
his  queen4  Bishop  Helmestan  died  about  the  same 
lime  as  king  Egbert,  perhaps  before  him ;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  Ethelwolfs  reign  was  to  accede  to  the  petition 
of  the  monks  of  Winchester,  and  confer  on  his  friend  and 
teacher  Swithun  the  vacant  see,§  which  it  has  been  pre- 
tended was  designed  for  himself.  Swithun  was  consecrated 
by  Coelnoth  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelwolf  was  a  remarkable  example  of  a  weak  monarch, 
who  loved  peace  and  retirement,  placed  suddenly  upon  a 
throne  in  unusually  difficult  times.  William  of  Malms* 
bury  pretends  that  in  him  was  fulfilled  the  ancient 
opinion  of  Plato,  that  the  state  would  be  happy,  where 
either  philosophers  were  kings,  or  where  kings  were 
philosophers.il      His  kingdom  appears,  indeed,  to  have 

•  Gotselin.  Yit.  Switli.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  349,  caUs 
Etbdwolf  tab>deaooii  of  Wineheiter.  Henry  of  Hnntmgdon,  and  other 
Chroniclers  after  him,  itate  that  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester.  Hie  primnm 
fntni  episcopos  apud  Winoestre,  ted  Egbrieto  patre  sno  defiincto  necessitate 
oogente  fsctns  estrex^et  nxore  doeta  qnatuor  filios  genuit.  Hen.  Hunt, 
p.  348.  But  this  was  certainly  an  error.  Godwin,  de  Episc.  supposes  that 
he  might  have  been  bishop  elect  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

t  Ootselin.  Yit.  Swith.  L  Act  8S.  Jul.  i.  p.  887.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest. 
Pontif.  p.  348. 

t  Asser,  Vit.  JE^hM  Regis,  p.  1. 

§  Nee  mora:  rex  Athnlftis  omnium  petition!  assentiens  et  aggandens 
beatom  Swithonnm  altorem  et  doctorem  snnm,  ita  enim  eom  solitns  erat 
nominare,  nt  in  qoibnsdam  seriptis  ipslus  regis  repperimns,  ad  se  eTocafit» 
petitionem  omniam  refert,  etc.  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swith.  MS.  AnmdeL  169, 
fol.  37»  f°. 

if  Est  enim  Platonis  ▼etuset  Uadata  sententia,  time  fore  beatin  rem- 
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been  governed  with  great  skilly  by  the  counsels  of  his  two 
bishops^  Swithim  of  Winchester  and  Alstan  of  Sherborne.* 
Bishop  Alstan  was  a  statesman  and  a  soldier^  and  led  the 
king's  armies  in  person  in  many  battles  against  the  Danish 
invaders.  Swithun  appears  to  have  been  the  chosen 
companion  of  the  king's  private  hours^  and  he  exerted  his 
interest  on  all  occasions  in  favour  of  the  church.  After 
the  great  battle  of  Akley^  in  85 1^  had  checked  for  a  time 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes^  Swithun  persuaded  the  king 
to  renew  the  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Rome^  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  so  many  years  of  trouble.  Ac- 
cordingly^ in  853j  Ethelwolf  sent  his  youngest  and  favourite 
son  Alfred,  then  five  years  of  age^  to  Rome,  with  a  large 
retinue  of  people  of  all  ranks  ;t  &ud  there  are  some 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  royal  child  was  conducted 
to  the  apostolical  city  by  Swithun  himself.}:  Two  years 
afterwards  (in  855),  having  first  by  Switliun's  advice  given 
the  tythe  of  all  his  kingdom  to  the  church,§  Ethelwolf 
visited  Rome  in  person,  taking  with  him  his  son  Alfred. 
He  carried  witli  him  the  tribute  of  the  English  people  to 

publicam,  si  yel  philosopbi  regnarent,  vel  reges  philosopharentnr.  Veritas 
dicti  prodiit  in  effectam  per  istum  Adulfdm,  etc.  W.  Malmsb.  de  (testis 
PoBtif.  p.  349. 

*  Habebat  enim  daoa  suo  tempore  prteoeUentes  prsesnles,  beatum  Swith- 
unnm  dico  Wintonin  et  AlBtanum  Scbirebnmise :  bi  yidentes  regem  cras- 
sioria  et  bebetis  ingenii,  sednlia  admonitionibiis  ad  scieatiaiii  reignandi 
stunvlabant.    W.  Malmab.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  37. 

f  Aster.  Vit.  ^Ifr.  p.  S,  ed.  Camden. 

t  It  appears  from  Spelman's  life  of  Alfred,  (p.  18,  ed.  Heame,)  tbat  tbis 
information  was  given  in  a  note  in  the  margin  of  a  MS.  of  the  Polycbronica, 
on  the  authority  of  **  St.  Neot*s  Life  of  King  Alfred."  This  perhaps  means 
some  anonymous  life  of  St.  Neot,  in  which  an  account  of  Alfred  is  introduced. 
The  circumstance  itself  has  strong  probability  in  its  favour. 

i  Ejus  predbuB  et  ezhortationibus  rex  Adulf^  permotus,  ecdesiis  Dei 
univeraam  dedmam  terrte  regni  sui  benigne  donavit,  libereque  sibi  vendicare 
concessit.  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swith.  in  Act.  SS.  Julii,  i.  p.  dS7.  Conf.  W» 
Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  37 ;  de  Gest.  Foatif.  p.  ^S ;  Asser.  Vit. 
^Ifr.  p.  2 ;  etc. 
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the  pope  which  was  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Peter's  Money,  and  after  remaining  at  Rome 
twelve  months^  during  which  time  he  rebuilt  the  English 
school  which  had  been  accidentally  burnt,  he  returned 
home  through  France,  and  on  his  way  married  Judith  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald.* 

This  foreign  match  appears  to  have  been  distasteful  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles ;  and  when  Ethelwolf  arrived  in 
England,  he  found  a  considerable  portion  of  his  subjects 
in  arms  against  him^  led  by  his  bishop  Alstan  and  his 
own  son  Ethelbald.  Ethelwolf  avoided  a  civil  war,  by 
quietly  yielding  a  large  part  of  his  kingdom  to  his  son ; 
and  he  only  survived  this  partition  two  years  and  a  half, 
dying  in  January,  858.  The  influence  of  Swithun  appears 
not  to  have  ended  with  the  death  of  king  Ethelwolf.  It 
is  said  that  by  his  exhortations,  king  Ethelbald  was  in- 
duced to  repent  of  his  incestuous  marriage  with  his  step- 
mother Judith.f 

Swithun  was  a  great  benefactor  to  his  own  diocese, 
and  to  the  city  of  Winchester.  Besides  building  and 
repairing  many  churches,^  he  erected  the  eastern  bridge 
of  Winchester  with  strong  arches  of  stone.§  But  he  lived 
to  see  the  city  plundered  and  in  great  part  ruined  by  the 
Danes  (A.D.  860).  He  died  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
862,11  and  by  his  own  directions  was  buried  in  the  church- 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Geit.  Reg.  Angl.  pp.  37,  38.    Asser.  Vit.  JBlfr. 

t  Rudborne,  Annal.  Winton.  in  Anglia  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  S04. 

t  Ootselin.  Vit.  Swith.  in  Act.  SS.  Jnl.  i.  p.  327. 

$  Pontemqne  ad  orientalem  portam  civitatis  arcuboa  lapideis  opere  non 
leviter  niituro  constroeret.  Gotselin.  Vit.  Swith.  MS.  Arundel.  169,  fdL 
37,  ▼». 

1!  The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  Swithnn*8  death  in  861. — Her  for^ferde 
8.  Swi'Snn  biacop.  Gotaelin,  MS.  Arnndel.  169,  fol.  38,  r«,  places  his  death 
in  862,  which  he  calls  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Athelbert.  This 
is  correct,  because  Athelbert  began  his  reign  in  the  summer  of  860,  and 
July  862  was  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 
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yard.  The  situation  of  his  grave  was  afterwards  forgotten, 
till  it  was  discovered  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  time  of 
bishop  Ethelwold,  and  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral.  After  the  Reformation  the  name  of  St.  Swithun 
was  one  of  those  retained  in  the  English  Protestant  calen* 
dar ;  and  his  festival  happening  at  a  period  when  popular 
superstition  looked  for  presages  of  the  character  of  the 
ensuing  autumn,  the  saint  has  become  famous  among  our 
peasantry  as  the  patron  of  rainy  weather. 


NEOT. 

The  parentage  of  St.  Neot  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  fruitless  discussion;*  but  the  early  accotmts  of  his 

*  There  are  presenred  several  Uvea  of  St.  Neot,  all  filled  with  l^endary 
matter,  and  apparently  founded  upon  a  life  composed  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  as  they  contain  some  historical  mistakes 
which  could  not  have  been  made  at  an  earlier  period.  The  most  ancient  of 
those  now  extant  is  a  Sketch  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas. 
D.  XIV,  foL'143,  v%  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham's  His. 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neot's.  A  lofe  in  Latin  prose,  of 
which  there  is  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cotton.  Claudius, 
A.  v.),  is  printed  in  Mabillon,  Act.  8S.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  IV.  part  II.  p. 
324.  Whitaker,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Neot,  has  printed  two  lives  from  MSS. 
at  Oxford,  one  in  Latin  elegiacs,  the  other  in  prose  mixed  with  Latin  hex- 
ameters, which  appears  to  have  been  made  from  a  life  written  entirely  in 
hexameter  verse.  Mr.  Gorham  has  printed  the  condensed  life  by  John  of 
Tynemoutb. 

A  life  of  St.  Neot,  by  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  was  published  posthu- 
mously in  8vo.  London,  1809  :  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  collec- 
tions of  injudicious  conjectures  and  unfounded  theories  that  was  ever  put 
together.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  prove,  that  Neot  was  Alfred's 
eldest  brother  Athelstan,  who  (as  he  pretends)  had  changed  his  name  when 
he  entered  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  In  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neot*s  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  St.  Neot's  in  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  by  George  Cornelius  Gorham,  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
18S0  and  1824,  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Saint,  and  a  number 
of  carious  documents  relating  to  him. 
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life  seem  to  agree  in  making  him  of  royal  blood  and  a 
kinsman  of  king  Alfred.  He  must  hare  been  bom  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  bred  to  the  profession  of 
arms ;  but  while  still  in  the  prime  of  youth,*  he  renounced 
the  world,  and  entered  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  about 
the  year  650,t  It  is  said  that  he  there  became  eminent 
for  his  literary  attainments,  and  that  the  fame  of  his  learn- 
ing drew  to  Glastonbury  a  great  number  of  scholars  eager 
to  profit  by  his  instruction.^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Life  of 
Neot  seems  to  indicate  that  during  this  period  of  his  life 
he  made  several  visits  to  Rome.§ 

After  a  residence  of  some  years  at  Glastonbury,  Neot 
was  seized  with  an  eager  desire  to  live  in  greater  solitude, 
and  he  quitted  his  abbey,  accompanied  by  a  single  atten- 
dant named  Barius,  to  seek  a  place  suitable  to  his  pur- 
pose. At  length  he  settled  among  the  woods  of  Cornwall, 
in  a  beautiful  sylvan  spot,  near  a  village  previously  known 
by  the  name  of  Ham-Stoke,  but  afterwards  called  from 
him  Neot-Stoke,  and  in  more  modem  times  distinguished 
by  the  simple  appellation  of  St.  Neot's.||  He  there  built 
himself  a  hermitage,  and  remained  in  it  with  his  single 
companion  during  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  began  again  to  conceive  the  idea  of  returning  to  the 
world.  His  biographers  tell  us  that  he  went  to  Rome  to 
consult  the  pope,  by  whose  advice  he  returned  to  his  once 

*  Jam  yero  florem  attingeos  juTcntatu.  Yita  Sti.  Neoti,  in  Whitaker, 
p.  341. 

t  Gorham,  toL  i.  p.  27. 

t  liTes  of  Neot  quoted  in  Gorham,  p.  S8.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Life 
Bays  of  him,  he  was  on  iugeiSe  )«s  ]>e  bee  secge'S  to  boclicre  lare  ge-sett — 
he  was  as  the  book  saith  in  his  youth  set  to  book-learning.    Gorham,  p.  256. 

§  He  ge-neosode  Romebnrh  seofe  silSen  Christe  to  lofe  ^  seinte  Petre, — 
he  yisited  Rome  seven  times  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  St  Peter. 

II  Vita  S.  Neoti,  in  Whitaker,  p.  345.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Life,  in  Gor- 
ham»  p.  257* 
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solitary  dwelling,  and  founded  there  a  small  monastic 
house,  into  which  he  gathered  some  monks,  and  was 
himself  constituted  their  first  abbot* 

According  to  his  biographers,  he  at  this  time  received 
frequent  visits  from  his  kinsman  King  Alfred,  who  held 
him  in  the  highest  respect,  and  he  urged  his  royal  relative 
to  turn  his  mind  from  the  vanities  of  the  world.  It  is 
pretended  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Alfred  re-endowed 
the  English  school  at  Rome,  and  sent  offerings  to  the 
pope,  and  that  his  influence  with  the  pope  procured  for 
Alfred  many  apostolical  favours.*  Some  writers  of  very 
suspicious  authority  have  gone  still  farther,  and  asserted 
that  not  only  did  St  Neot  originate  the  idea  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  they  pretend 
was  first  laid  by  Alfred,  but  that  he  and  Grimbald  were 
the  two  first  professors  thercf 

If  we  can  put  any  faith  in  the  stories  told  by  the  biogra* 
phers,  Neot  must  have  died  in  or  a  littie  before  the  year 
877 ;  but  all  our  information  relating  to  him  is  extremely 
uncertain;  his  festival  was  kept  on  the  31st  of  July, 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Neot's  in  Cornwall,  where  his  bones 
remained  in  peace  during  about  a  century,  when  in  974 
they  were  carried  away  by  stealth  to  the  newly-founded 
monastery  of  St.  Neof  s  in  Huntingdonshire,  where  they 
were  deposited  in  a  handsome  chapel. 

The  old  bibliographers  (Bale,  Pits,  &c.)  attribute  to  Neot 
several  writings,  as  Annals  of  the  earlier  part  of  Alfred's 
reign.  Sermons  and  Exhortations,  a  Letter  to  Pope  Martin 
on  the  subject  of  the  English  School  at  Rome,  and  a  book 
of  Exhortations  to  King  Alfred.  We  may  observe,  that 
there  is  less  authority  for  making  him  the  author  of  these 
writings,  than  for  making  him  professor  at  Oxford, 

*  Vita  S.  Neoti,  in  WUtaker,  pp.  347»  348. 

t  The  authoritiet  are  enumeratedy  and  their  evidence  very  properly 
rqeoted^  by  Gorham,  i.  p.  41. 
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Alfred,  the  youngest  child  of  Ethel  wolf  and  Osburgha, 
was  bom  in  the  year  848,  in  the  royal  manor  of  Wantage 
in  Berkshire,  where  the  kings  of  the  West-Saxons  had  a 
palace,  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station.  History  has  preserved  several  anecdotes 
of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  this  great  prince.  He  was 
distinguished  above  all  his  brothers  by  his  beauty,  graceful 
manners,  and  early  display  of  talent,  and  was  on  that  ac^ 
count  the  favourite  of  his  parents.  The  affection  of  king 
Ethelwolf  for  his  youngest  child,  and  perhaps  a  presage 
of  his  future  greatness,  made  him  conceive  the  idea  of 
appointing  him  his  successor  to  the  throne;  and  on  this 
account  he  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
his  elder  brothers.  It  was  probably  with  this  view  that 
Ethelwolf  committed  the  infant,  when  but  five  years  of 
age,  in  853,  to  the  dangers  of  sea  and  land  (no  slight  ones, 
when  we  consider  that  both  elements  were  then  infested 
by  the  Northern  pirates),  that  his  high  destiny  might  be 
consecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Leo  IV.,  by  whom 
he  was  not  only  adopted  as  his  spiritual  son,  but  anointed 
and  crowned  as  the  future  monarch  of  the  West-Saxons.f 
Two  years  afterwards  his  father  took  him  to  visit  Rome  a 
second  time,  and  remained  with  him  there  a  full  year. 

*  The  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Alfred's  private  and  literary  life, 
is  the  biographical  sketch  attributed  to  bishop  Asser.  His  public  life  is  the 
subject  of  general  history.  In  modem  times  his  biography  has  exercised 
the  pen  of  various  writers.  A  life  written  by  Sir  John  Spelman  was  published 
in  Latin,  in  fol.  Oxon.  1678,  and  in  the  original  English  by  Thomas  Hearae, 
in  8vo.  Oxon.  1709.  The  previous  Latin  version  was  made  by  Obadiah 
Walker.  A  Life  of  Alfred  had  been  previously  published  in  12mo.  Loud. 
1634,  by  Robert  Powell,  who  ingeniously  finds  a  resemblance  between  the 
life  of  Alfred  and  that  of  Charles  T.  up  to  the  year  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished. A  Life  of  Alfred,  in  English,  by  A.  Bicknell>  appeared  in  1777» 
Loud.  8vo. 

t  Asser.  Tit,  ifilfr.  p.  1.  (ed.  Camden.) 
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The  notion^  so  widely  prevalent^  that  the  education  of 
Alfred  had  been  neglected  in  his  childhood,  is  a  popular 
error,  founded  upon  the  monastic  ideas  of  his  biographer 
Asser.  In  these  early  ages  those  children  only  were 
taught  to  read  and  write  who  were  destined  for  the  clerical 
order.  In  the  times  which  pi^ceded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  priest  and  the  minstrel  alone  were  able 
to  decipher  the  mystic  runes — mystic  only  because  they 
were  not  known  to  the  uninitiated ;  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  with  the  two  classes  of  society  (churchmen  and 
laymen)  long  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons ;  it  was 
no  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  prince  to  be  able  to 
write  or  to  read,  for  with  them  learning  and  literature 
were  entrusted  to  the  memory,  and  in  this  respect  we  are 
sure  that  Alfred  experienced  no  neglect.  The  learning  of 
his  father,  and  the  influence  of  Swithun,  are  proofs  that 
he  could  not  want  teachers ;  and  Asser  himself  informs  us 
that  he  was  taught  and  excelled  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments which  became  a  prince.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  listening  to  the  national  poetry  as  sung  by  the 
minstrels  of  his  father's  household,  and  committed  it  to 
memory  with  great  facility.  He  was  skilful  beyond  his 
age  in  hunting  and  the  use  of  arms.  His  early  tisits  to 
Rome,  the  capital  of  Western  dvilization,  must  have 
tended  to  enlarge  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  when  he  had 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  had  not  yet  been  taught  to 
read ;  yet,  according  to  the  anecdote  related  by  Asser,  in 
this  point  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  elder  brothers.  It 
appears  that  when  Ethelwolf  married  the  French  princess 
Judith,  Alfred's  mother  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  his 
step-mother,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  children  took  her 
part  and  went  with  her.  It  was  after  his  father's  death, 
and  in  his  mother's  house  (not,  as  some  have  supposed,  in 
that  of  his  step-mother,  who  had  then  become  his  sister-in- 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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law),  that  the  following  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred. 
In  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  and  his  brothers  were  one 
day  in  their  mother's  presence,  she  showed  them  a  splendid 
book  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  an  article  then  of  great  value, 
and  she  told  them  that  she  was  ready  to  give  it  to  him 
who  should  first  make  himself  master  of  its  contents,  and 
commit  them  to  memory.  Alfred,  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  initial  letter,  and  already  distinguished  by  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  accepted  the  challenge,  took  the  book  out 
of  his  mother's  hand,  and  ^  went  to  his  master  and 
read  it,  and,  having  read  it,  he  brought  it  back  to  his 
mother,  and  recited  it.'^* 

Alfred  had  early  experience  of  the  cares  of  government. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  had  lost  all  his  brothers  except 
Ethelred,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and  it 
appears  that  Alfred  held  the  second  rank  in  the  kingdom.f 
The  brief  reign  of  Ethelred  was  a  continued  struggle 
against  the  overpowering  hordes  of  the  Northern  invaders. 
In  868,  Alfred,  being  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  married 
Alswitha,  daughter  of  the  Mercian  Earl  Ethelred ;  and 
immediately  afterwards -he  and  his  brother  led  the  army 
of  the  West^Saxons  into  Mercia  to  dislodge  the  Danes 
from  Nottingham.  In  871^  the  two  brothers  were  de- 
feated at  Reading,  and  Ethelred  received  a  wound  which 
hastened  his  death ;  but  four  days  afterwards  they  fought 
again,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Escendun  (Ash- 
down).  A  few  days  later  they  were  again  defeated  at 
Basing,  and  then,  soon  after  Easter,  Ethelred  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Wimbume  Minster. 

*  Tunc  lUe  statim  toUens  libnun  de  manu  ina,  magistmm  adiit  et  legit. 
Qao  lecto  matri  retulit  et  recitavit.     Aukt.  Vit.  ^If.  p.  5. 

f  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  title  which  Asaer  giyes  to  Alfred 
at  this  time :  Alfred  rex,  9€eundarii  tamen  tunc  ordine  fretus,  p.  6.  Alfred 
tunc  $€eundariu9.  JElfr^d,  qui  oaqne  ad  id  temporisi  Tirentibufl  fratribus 
Buigp  geeimdariui  fnerat,  p.  7. 
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The  popular  choice  pointed  out  Alfred  as  his  successor 
The  young  prince  alleged  modestly  that  the  sceptre  of  the 
West-Saxons  was  a  dignity  which^  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times^  he  dared  not  accept ;  that  it  was  evident  that 
no  one^  unless  especially  aided  by  the  divine  providence, 
would  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  devastating  storm 
which  was  sweeping  over  them ;  and  that  he  feared  he  was 
not  himself  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  God's  choice.* 
But  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  people  overcame  his 
reluctance.  After  the  ceremonies  of  his  brother's  burial 
and  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne  had  been  hurried 
over,  he  hastened  into  Wiltshire,  and  within  the  same 
month  fought  a  great  battle  at  Wilton,  in  which  the  Danes 
obtained  the  victory.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
reign  Alfred  was  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
Danes,  until  in  878,  after  numerous  battles  fought  with 
various  success,  his  fortunes  were  reduced  so  low  that  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  shelter  with  a  small  body  of  his 
most  faithful  companions  in  the  wilds  and  woods  of 
Somersetshire.f  His  chief  abode  was  in  the  isle  of 
Athelney,  where  a  remarkable  monument  of  his  misfor* 
tunes  has  since  been  found,  in  a  beautiful  enamelled  jewel 
bearing  his  name,^  and  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Musemn  at  Oxford.  This  spot  was  the  scene  of  the  in- 
teresting legend,  so  often  repeated  by  modem  writers, 
which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  the  latter  part  of 

•  Asser.  Vit.  iElf.  p.  7. 

t  "3  he  lytle  werede  uneiSelice  nfter  wudom  for,  *)  on  mor-faestenum— and 
he  with  R  small  army  nneaaily  went  to  the  woods  and  in  the  moor-fastnesses. 
Saxon  Chron.  Cum  paucis  snis  nobilibus,  et  etiam  cum  quibusdam  militibtis 
et  yasallis,  per  syWestria  et  gronnosa  Snmmartunensis  page  loca  in  magna 
tribnlatione  inqaietam  vitam  ducebat.  Nihil  enim  habebat  quod  uteretnr, 
nisi  qnod  a  Paganis,  et  etiam  a  Christianis  qui  se  Paganonim  snbdiderant 
dominio,  freqaentibiu  irmptionibas  aut  clam  ant  etiam  palam  snbtraheret. 
Asser,  p.  9. 

X  The  inscription  on  the  jewel  is,  Alfred  het  meh  ge-wyrcan. — Alfred 
ordered  me  to  be  made. 

2  C  2 
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the  tenth  century.  The  king,  according  to  the  oldest 
document  in  which  this  legend  is  noticed^  ^^then  went 
lurking  through  hedges  and  ways,  through  woods  and 
fields,  so  that  he  through  God's  guidance  arrived  safe  at 
Athelney,  and  begged  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
swain,  and  even  diligently  served  him  and  his  evil  wife. 
It  happened  one  day  that  this  swain's  wife  heated  her 
oven,  and  the  king  sat  thereby,  warming  himself  by  the 
fire,  the  family  not  knowing  that  he  was  the  king.  Then 
was  the  evil  woman  suddenly  stirred  up,  and  said  to  the 
king  in  angry  mood,  'Turn  thou  the  loaves,  that  they 
bum  not;  for  I  see  daily  that  thou  art  a  great  eater.' 
He  was  quickly  obedient  to  the  evil  woman,  because  he 
needs  must."  * 

According  to  other  legends,  St.  Neot  before  his  death 
had  foretold  all  the  misfortunes  which  now  fell  upon  his 
royal  kinsman ;  and  while  the  latter  remained  concealed 
in  the  peasant's  cottage,  the  saint  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  assured  him  that  the  time  was  come  when 
God  woidd  restore  him  to  his  throne,  after  having 
given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies.  It  is  probable 
that  the  king,  during  the  brief  period  he  remained  at 
Athelney,  was  actively  engaged  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Danes,  and  in  preparing  to  attack  them. 
Another  legend  represents  him  passing  three  days  in  the 
Danish  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  in  order  that 

^  Ferde  >a  lutigende  geond  heges  -)  weges,  geond  wudes  i  feldes,  swa  t 
he  >urh  Qodes  wisfiunge  ge-sund  becom  to  .fi^eling-egep  1  on  sumes 
swanes  hose  his  hleow  gernde,  ^j  eac  swylce  him  *]  his  yfele  wife  georne 
herde.  Hit  ge-lamp  some  dsige  "P  >«8  swanes  wif  hstte  hire  ofen,  '^  se 
king  >«r-big  sst,  hleowwinde  hine  beo  >an  fyre,  han  heowen  nytende  "P  he 
king  waere.  ha  weaiiS  t  yfele  wif  feringe  astyrod,  •}  cwatS  to  )>an  kinge  eorre 
mode,  '"Saend  |m  ^  hiafes  f  heo  ne  for-beornen,  for-)>am  ic  ge-seo  deigh- 
wamlice  t  jra  mycel-aete  eart."  He  waes  sone  ge-hersum  >an  yfele  wife, 
for  |«n  )>e  he  nede  scolde.  Anglo-Saxon  Homily  on  St.  Neot.  The  passage 
of  Asser  which  mentions  this  story  is  an  evident  interpolation  :  in  fact  it 
does  not  agree  well  with  the  account  of  his  condition  given  by  Asser  and 
the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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he  might  observe  their  position  and  learn  their  designs. 
Soon  after  Easter  he  nearly  destroyed  the  united  Danish 
army  in  the  great  battle  of  Ethandune^  and  compelled 
those  who  escaped  with  their  king  Guthrum^  to  embrace 
Christianity  and  become  his  dependents. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  hasty  submission  of 
the  Danes  who   were  in  England^    after  the  battle  of 
Ethandune^  which  was  but  one  victory  gained  by  an  in- 
ferior antagonist :  they  seem,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of 
the  best  historians  of  our  day^  to  have  become  weary  of 
their  barbarism.*     But  their  peaceful  conversion  did  not 
entirely  deliver  Alfred  from  his  terrible  enemies;    for 
scarcely  a  year  passed  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  in 
which  the  coasts  of  England  were  not  visited  by  parties 
of  the  northern  pirates.     In  879,  a  large  army  of  north- 
men  arrived  in  the  Thames,  and  joined  the  army  of  Guth- 
mm,  and  went  with  it  the  year   following  to  settle  in 
East-Anglia,  with  the  exception  of  a  party  who^  probably 
dissatisfied  with  the  pacification,  left   England    to   seek 
their  fortune  in  Flanders  and  France.   In  882^  Alfred  de- 
feated another  body  of  invaders  in  a  naval  fight     In  884, 
another  army  entered  the  Medway,  and  laid  siege  to 
JRochester,  but  they  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  by 
Alfred's  approach.     In  the  same  year,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Stour,  he  defeated  a  fleet  which  attempted  to  land 
in  Essex,  to  join  the  Danes   of  East-Anglia,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  rebelling.    The  two  or  three  years  which 
followed,  were  imdisturbed  by    hostilities    of    any   im- 
portance, and  were   employed  by  Alfired  in  re-building 
the  towns  and  monasteries  which  had   been   destroyed 
by  the  invaders.     In  886,  he  rebuilt  London.     In  894, 
the  English  Danes  having  rebelled,  joined  some  of  their 
countrjrmen  who  appeared  suddenly  on  the  coast,  but  they 
*  Palmare,  History  of  the  Anglo.  Saxons,  p.  13S. 
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were  defeated  by  Alfred  in  a  decisive  battle^  which  how- 
ever did  not  hinder  them  from  harassing  the  country  till 
897,  when  they  went  over  to  their  countrymen  in  France. 
Convinced  by  long  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  expelling 
these  invaders  when  they  had  once  set  foot  on  land^ 
Alfred  now  saw  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strict  guard 
of  the  coasts^  and  for  this  purpose  he  ordered  long  vessels 
to  be  made  of  a  new  construction,  which  drew  more  water 
and  had  higher  decks,  and  which  were  not  only  superior 
in  battle  but  swifter  in  their  motions  than  those  of  his 
enemies.* 

When  Alfred  felt  himself  secure  upon  his  throne,  and 
the  submission  of  the  English  Danes  had  given  him  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  his  people,  one  of  his 
first  measures  was  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  the  pope. 
In  883,  pope  Marinua  sent  to  the  West-Saxon  king  a 
piece  of  the  wood  of  the  real  cross,  and  subsequently,  he 
added  other  precious  relics.  The  same  year  Sighelm 
and  Ethelstan  carried  the  king's  alms  not  only  to  Rome, 
but  to  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew 
in  the  remote  regions  of  India,  from  whence  they 
brought  back  numerous  rich  gems  and  other  commodi- 
ties.f  The  alms  of  Alfred  seem  to  have  been  sent  to 
Rome  yearly,  and  the  English  of  all  ranks  began  again 
to  make  frequent  voyages  to  that  city.  In  888  the 
king's  sister,  Etheiswitha,  died  on  her  way  thither.  The 
next  year  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  a  re- 
markable event  that  there  was  ^^  no  journey  to  Rome/' 
with  the  exception  of  two  couriers  whom  Alfred  sent  with 

*  Saion  Chronicle,  sub  an.  897. 

t  And  Marinns  le  papa  sende  ba  lignum  Domini  .£lfrede  cynsnge.  And 
ky  ilcan  geare  Indde  Sighelm  i  ^Mstan  >a  slmeasan  to  Rome,  ^  iElfred 
cing  ge-het  1$ider,  and  eao  on  Indea  to  S'c*e  Dome  l  to  S'c'e  BaiftSolomee. 
Sax.  Cbron.  sub  an.  883.  See  also  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  AngL  p.  44, 
and  Asser,  p.  13. 
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letters.*  The  increase  of  the  number  of  travellers  to  Italy 
restored  the  importance  of  the  English  school  in  that 
city,  which  had  already  been  revived  by  the  munificence 
of  king  Ethelwolf.  At  the  intercession  of  Alfred,  pope 
Marinus  granted  to  the  School  new  privileges,  freeing  it 
of  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  papal  sect  Alfred  further 
showed  his  attachment  to  the  church  by  repairing  those 
monasteries  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
by  building  others.  His  principal  foundations  were  the 
monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Winchester,  the  former  of 
which  places  was  the  scene  of  his  most  reduced  fortunes. 
The  Danes  had  inflicted  on  his  kingdom  one  loss  which 
it  was  not  in  Alfred's  power  to  repair ;  with  the  monastic 
houses  they  had  committed  to  the  flames  the  literature 
of  the  country,  in  which  the  libraries  of  the  monks  were 
rich,  and  with  them  have  perished  even  the  names  of 
many  of  our  native  writers.  ^^  I  thought,''  says  the  king 
himself,  in  mournful  language,  ^'  how  I  saw,  before  it  was 
all  spoiled  and  burnt,  how  the  churches  throughout 
England  stood  filled  with  treasures  and  books."]; 

Alfred's  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land were  great,  and  to  a  certain  degree  successful.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  the  native  scholars  had  disappeared 
with  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  reigns,  and,  to  supply 
their  place,  he  sent  for  learned  men  from  France,  a 
country  which  was  then  suffering  under  the  same  evils 
from  which  he  had  delivered  his  own  country.  In  this 
way  he  brought  over  Grimbald,  whom  he  made  abbot  of 

*  Her  on  bysum  geare  lues  nan  fereld  to  Rome,  bntan  tweges  hleaperas 
Mlfnd  cyning  sende  mid  ge-writnm.    Sax.  Chron.  sub  an.  889. 

t  And  iSj  ylcan  geare  fort$-ferde  se  goda  papa  Martinos,  se  ge-freode 
Ongel-cynnes  scole  be  JSlfredes  bene,  West-Seaxna  cyninges,  -j  he  sende 
him  micUi  gifa  on  halidome,  "3  )>«re  rode  d«l  )>e  Crist  on  Jvowode.  Sax. 
Chron.  snb  an.  885.    Conf.  Asser,  p.  12. 

t  Prefue  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastorale. 
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his  new  monastery  at  Winchester;  *  and  a  learned  priest 
of  the  nation  of  the  Old-Saxons,  named  John,  to  whom 
also  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  abbey.f  To  these,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  we  are  to  add  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  Johannes  Scotus.t  At  the  same  time  the 
king  sought  out  and  rewarded  men  of  leamii^  in  our  own 
island :  he  invited  Plegmund  from  Merda  to  make  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  summoned  to  his  court  three  of 
his  countrymen,  bishap  Werfrith,  and  the  priests  Ethel- 
Stan  and  Werwulf,  all  distinguished  for  their  erudi- 
tion; and  he  is  said  to  have  promoted  Asser,  abbot  of 
St.  David^s,  to  the  bishopric  of  Sherbome.§  The  king  is 
represented  as  spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  with 
his  learned  men.  According  to  Asser,  he  established  a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  princes,  and  the  sons  of 
his  nobles,  in  which  they  were  instructed  in  letters  before 
they  learned  any  manly  exercise,  and  in  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  well  as  Latin  was  publicly  taught  {[  The  au- 
thority which  connects  the  name  of  Alfred  with  the  pre- 
tended schools  at  Oxford  is  more  than  suspicious.^ 

Alfred  was  not  only  a  great  patron  of  learning  in  others, 
but  he  was  himself  remarkable  for  his  eagerness  in  the 
search  of  knowledge,  and  was  the  writer,  or  rather  the 
translator,  of  several  books.  Historians  represent  him  as 
being  moved  to  this  undertaking  by  the  patriotic  love  of 


,  p.  14.    W.  Malmsb.  p.  45. 

t  Asser,  p.  18. 

X  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45.   See  p.  41 9  of  the  present  Toliime. 

§  Asser,  p.  14. 

II  Asser,  p.  13.  In  qua  schola  atriusqne  linguae  libri,  LatinsB  scilioet  et 
Saxonicc,  assidne  legebantnr. 

^  It  consists  of  two  interpolations,  one  in  the  text  of  Asser,  the  other  in 
a  legend  of  St.  Neot,  and  in  the  assertions  of  some  much  later  writers.  See 
farther  on  the  life  of  Grimbald. 
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his  native  language^  and  Asser  describes  him  as  eagerly 
listening  to  the  national  songs  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
Alfred  himself  tells  us  that  his  reason  for  translating 
books  into  English  was  the  neglect  then  shown  to  the 
study  of  Latin  by  the  larger  portion  even  of  his  clergy, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  finding  people  who  could 
understand  the  originals.  Perhaps  we  are  right  in  judging 
that  he  was  actuated  by  both  these  feelings.  It  has  by 
some  been  supposed,  though  with  little  apparent  probabi- 
lity, that  the  compilation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle 
was  begun  in  his  reign.  The  following  works  were  written 
by  Alfred,  or  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

1.  In  order  to  make  his  subjects  more  generally  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  history,  Alfred  translated  into 
English  the  historical  work  of  Orosius.  A  manuscript 
of  this  translation  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Tiberius, 
B.  I.,  from  which  it  was  printed  by  Daines  Barrington, 
Another  copy  is  now  with  the  other  manuscripts  belong- 
ing to  the  Lauderdale  Library,  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Dysart. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Bedels  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  has  also  been  generally  attributed 
to  Alfred.  Manuscripts  of  this  work  are  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No.  41,  the  latter  of  which 
belonged  to  Leofric  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  other  manu- 
script (MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xi.)  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  This  book  also  has  been 
printed. 

3.  Alfred  translated  for  the  more  especial  use  of  his 
clergy  the  Pastorale  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  is  said  to  have 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  his  bishops,  whose  names  were 
severally  inserted  in  the  translator's  preface.  Three  of 
the  original  copies  thus  sent  are  still  preserved,  addressed 
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to  Wulfsige  bishop  of  Sherborne,  ( in  the  Public  Library, 
Cambridge,)  to  WaBrferth  bishop  of  Worcester,  (in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Hatton,  No.  88,)  and  to  Pleg- 
mand  of  Canterbury,  (MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  B.  zi.) 
The  latter  is  very  much  injured  by  the  fire.  The  Cam- 
bridge MS.,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Wells,  and  was  sent  by  bishop  Jewel  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  is  as  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance,  as  when  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  Alfred's  scribe,  and  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  writing.  The  Cottonian  MS. 
Otho,  B.  II.,  now  destroyed  by  the  fire,  cx)ntained  a  copy 
firom  the  one  sent  by  the  king  to  Hehstan  bishop  of 
London,  apparently  of  the  tenth  or  b^inning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  There  is  also  a  somewhat  later  tran- 
script of  Wulfsige's  copy  of  the  Pastorale  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  another  manuscript  of 
the  book  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  No.  12. 
This  work  has  not  been  printed.  The  Dialogues  of  pope 
Gregory  were  translated  by  Werferth  bishop  of  Worcester, 
under  Alfred's  direction. 

4.  Another  work  of  the  king's  which  is  still  preserved 
is  a  select  translation  of  the  Soliloquies  of  St  Augustine. 
A  copy  of  it  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  Vitellius,  A.  xv.,  but  it 
has  not  been  printed.* 

5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Alfred's  translations 
is  that  of  the  treatise  of  Boethius  De  Consolatione  Philo- 
sophiae,  a  work  exceedingly  popular  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  more  freely  translated  than  his  odier  books, 
and  exhibits  more  tiian  any  of  them  the  philosophical  turn 
of  Alfred's  mind.  The  original  is  said  to  have  been  glossed 
for  the  king  by  Asser,  to  render  it  more  easily  intelligiblcf 

*  In  the  MS.  it  conclades  with  the  following  words,  Haer  endialS  |« 
cwidas  l>e  Alfred  kinlng  alBs  of  )>«re  bee  iSe  we  hata'5  on  ...  .  This  book 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  old  writers. 

t  W.  Maimsb.  pp.  44,  and  248. 
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• 


A  manuscript  of  this  work,  written  in  the  common  hand 
of  the  tenth  centuiy,  Otho,  A.  vi.,  has  been  so  much 
injured  by  fire  that  it  consists  only  of  a  few  ragged  leaves. 
A  transcript  of  it  is  preserved  among  the  Manuscripts 
of  Junius  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Another,  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.*     It  has  been  twice  printed. 

6.  Alfired'sManual, or  Hand-book  (as  he  called  it),  existed 
in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmsbury.f  Asser  says  that 
it  was  about  the  size  of  a  Psalter,  and  that  Alfred  entered 
in  it  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily  observations,  and 
that  he  always  carried  it  about  with  him.  j:  It  appears 
from  William  of  Malmsbury  that  it  also  contained  histori- 
cal anecdotes,  and  miscellaneous  entries.§ 

7.  William  of  Malmsbury  informs  us  that  the  king,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  had  commenced  an  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  left  unfinished ;  ||  some 
have  pretended  that  Alfred  translated  other  parts  of  the 

Bible. 

8.  Most  writers  who  have  given  lists  of  Alfred^s  works 
include  among  them  what  they  call  Alfred's  Proverbs. 
This  work,  which  has  been  recently  printed,  is  preserved 
in  two  manuscripts,  in  MS.  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge,  B.  14, 
39,  and  in  MS.  Col.  Jes.  Oxford,  1,  29 ;  a  third,  MS. 
Cotton.  Galba,  A.  xix,  perished  in  the  fire.  They  are  of 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  collection 
of  moral  instructions  in  verse,  conveyed  in  popular  pro- 
verbs, supposed  to  be  addressed  by  him  to  his  people  and 

*  Described  by  Wanlcy,  p.  64. 

t  Liber  propriiUt  quern  patria  lingna  hand-boe,  id  est  maniialem  libmm 
appellayit.    W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45. 

t  Asser.  Vit.  JSlfr.  pp.  5,  17. 

§  See  the  anecdote  of  Aldhelm  quoted  from  it  by  W.  Malmsb.  p.  215  of 
tbe  present  Yolume. 

il  W.  Malmsb.  4e  Ocst.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  44. 
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to  his  8on,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  among  his 
works.  This  tract  must  have  been  in  existence  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Ailred  of 
Rievaux.* 

9.  The  translation  of  Esop's  Fables  attributed  to  king 
Alfred  was  probably  not  more  genuine.  Our  knowledge 
of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Epilogue  to  the  fables  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  poetess  Marie^  who  says  that  she  trans- 
lated them  from  Aifred^s  English  version  : — 

Etope  apelom  cest  livre, 
Qu'il  translata  e  fist  escrire ; 
De  Gnu  en  Latin  le  tuma. 
Li  rdfl  Alvrez,  que  mat  Pama, 
lie  translata  puia  en  Engleia ; 
£t  jeo  I'ai  rim^  en  Franceis,  etc. 

(MS.  Harl.  No.  978,  fol.  87,  ▼•.) 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  of  these  fables  give  a  different 
reading  of  the  name^f  but  that  of  Alfred  is  the  best  sup- 
ported. Alfred's  name  continued  long  to  be  popular^  and 
was  probably  affixed  in  different  ways  to  many  such  works 
as  the  two  last  mentioned.  The  introduction  to  a  Latin 
version  of  Esop,  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum^  also  mentions  Alfred's  English  translation^  in  a 
manner  which  can  leave  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  book  bearing  that  monarch's  name^ 

The  old  bibliographers^  such  as  Bale  and  Leland,  enu- 
merate other  works  under  the  name  of  Alfred  for  which 

*  Extant  Parabohs  ejus,  plarimnm  habentes  ledificationis,  aed  et  yeniu- 
tatia,  sed  jncimditatis.    Ailred.  Rieral.  ap.  Leland.  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  150. 

f  Roquefort,  Introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Marie,  adopts  the 
reading  of  Henri  for  Alvrez  from  one  MS.,  but  his  arguments  only  tend  to 
show  that  he  understood  the  subject  imperfectlj. 

X  Deinde  rex  Anglic  Affrus  in  AngUcam  linguam  eum  transferri  praecepit. 
MS.  Reg.  15  A.  VIL  77,  r®.  This  information  was  probably  taken  from  some 
book  in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  in  which,  according  to  the  relation 
between  the  two  languages,  Alfredui  becomes  Auvrez,  as  ^/6mc«#beoomea 
AubrU,  &c.  (The  g  is  produced  by  the  d  and  §  of  the  original  word.)  A 
writer  in  Latin  easily  transformed  Juvrex  to  AjfruB, 
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there  is  no  authority.  We  think  also  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  place  among  the  king's  literary  productions  his 
enactments,  which  are  printed  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

Alfred's  translations  are  executed  with  much  spirit.  As 
he  tells  us  himself,  he  ^^  sometimes  interprets  word  for 
word,  and  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning  ;'^  and  he  not 
unfrequently  inserted  passages  of  his  own.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  his  works  in  respect  to  this  latter  point  are, 
his  version  of  Boethius,  containing  several  very  remarkable 
additions,  and  his  Orosius,  in  the  geographical  part  of 
which  he  has  given  the  valuable  narratives  of  two  northern 
navigators,  Ohtere  and  Wulfstan,  whom  he  had  personally 
examined.*  In  point  of  style,  Alfred's  translations  may 
be  considered  as  the  purest  specimens  we  possess  of 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  We  could  not  select  a  better  example 
than  the  introduction  to  the  translation  of  Gregory's 
Pastorale,  taken  from  the  copy  sent  to  bishop  Wulfsige.t 

Dis  iB  seo  fore-spnec  ha  S.  GregorioB  >a8  boc  ge-dihte,  )>e  man  Pastoralem 
nemnai^. 

iElfred  k jning  hate^  gretnng  Wnlfrige  bifoeop  his  woi^um  luflice  ^  freond- 
lice,  ^  l>e  cy^an  hate,  "p  me  com  swi^  oft  on  ge-mynd,  hwylce  wltan  geo 
wnron  geond  Angel-cjn,  teg^r  ge  godcnndra  hada  ge  wonildcandray  ^  hu 
ge-ieliglica  tida  H  weron  geond  Angle-cyn,  "^  hu  ^  cyningaa  >e  |>one  an- 
weald  hsfdon  >ks  folces,  Code  *)  his  aeryndwritnm  hyrflnmodon ;  *)  hn  hi 
segfSer  ge  heora  aybbe  ge  heora  lydo,  *}  ge  heora  anweald  innan  borde  ge- 
healdon  *)  eac  at  hira  e'Sel  rymdon ;  ^  ha  him  ba  speow,  aegSer  ge  mid  wige 

*  See  pp.  21— S8,  of  the  edition  by  Daines  Barrington. 

t  Trauktiion. — ^This  is  the  preface  how  St.  Gregory  made  the  book  which 
people  call  Pastorale.  Alfred  the  king  greets  affectionately  and  fHendly 
bbhop  Wnlsige  his  worthy,  and  I  bid  thee  know,  that  it  ocearred  to  me  very 
ofteo  in  my  mind,  what  kind  of  wise  men  there  formerly  were  thronghoat 
the  English  nation,  as  well  of  the  spiritual  degree  as  of  Laymen,  and  how 
happy  times  there  were  then  among  the  English  people,  and  how  the  kings 
who  then  had  the  government  of  the  people  obeyed  God  and  his  Evangelists, 
and  how  they  both  in  their  peace  and  in  their  war,  and  in  their  goveni» 
ment,  held  them  at  home,  and  also  spread  their  nobleness  abroad,  and  how 
they  then  floorished  as  well  in  war  as  in  wisdom  $  and  also  the  religions 
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ge  mid  wifldome ;  and  eac  )«  godcandan  hadas  hii  georne  hi  wsroa  mffier 
ge  ymbe  lara  ge  ymbe  leomunga,  "^  ymbe  ealle  )«  >eow-doma8  H  hj  Gode 
sceoldon,  -}  ha  man  ut  on  borde  wisdome  i  lare  hider  on  land  gohte,  ^  hu  we 
hi  na  sceoldon  nte  begitan,  gif  we  hi  habban  sceoldon.  Swa  cliene  heo  waea 
olSfeallen  on  Angel-cjnne  f  swilSe  feawa  waeron  be-heonan  Hombre  J>e  hira 
^nnnge  cn'Son  nnderstandan  on  Englisc,  oiSfSe  foi^on  an  terend-ge-writ  of 
Jl,edene  on  Englisc  areccan ;  ^  ic  wene  "p  naht  monige  be-geondan  Humbre 
nnron.  Swa  feawa  heora  wteron,  "p  ic  farpon  anne  snlepne  ne  meg  ge* 
Mican  be-sntSan  Thamise  )«  )>a  ic  to  rice  feng.  Gode  slmightigam  ay  Hnc, 
"P  we  nu  aenigne  an  steal  habba'8  lareowa.  For  pam  ic  pe  beode,  i>  pu.  do 
swa  ic  ge-lyfe  i>  )>u  wille,  "Ppti  pe  Hssa  wornld  \niigti  to  )>am  ge-smtige,  swa 
|>a  oftost  msge,  "p  pa  )>one  wisdome  pe  pe  God  sealde  )>er  )xRr  pa  hine  beftestaa 
mcge  befaest.  Ge->enc  hwilce  witu  ns  pA  becomon  for  Hsse  wonild»  >a  >a 
we  hit  na  hwse'Ser  ne  selfe  ne  lufedon,  ne  eac  o)>nim  mannom  ne  lyfdon. 
)>one  naman  anne  we  lufdon  p  we  Cristene  wsron,  *)  swi'Se  feawa  H  peanns, 
ptL  ic  Ms  eal  ge-munde,  >a  ge-mnnd  ic  eac  hu  ic  ge-seah  ler  Mm  pe  hit  eal 
for-heregod  wsre  *)  for-bemed,  ha  pa  circan  geond  eal  Angel-cyn  stodon 
malSma  i  boca  ge-fylledy  i  eac  micel  msniu  Godes  Mawa,  "^  pB.  swi1$e  lytle 
feorme  pan.  boca  wiston,  for  >am  pe  hi  hira  nan  Hng  ongitan  ne  mihton,  for 
|»am  pt  hi  nsron  on  hira  agenge  peo6jb  awritene.  Swilce  hi  cwsedon  ure 
yidran  pa  pe  paa  stowa  aer  heoldon,  hi  lafedon  wisdome,  "3  )>urh  >one  hi 
begeton  welan  •}  us  lefdon.    Hsr  mon  maeg  gyt  ge-seon  hira  swetS ;  ac  we 

orders  how  earnest  they  were  both  about  doctrine  and  about  learning,  and 
about  all  the  senrices  that  they  owed  to  God ;  and  how  people  abroad  came 
hither  to  this  land  in  search  of  wisdom  and  teaching,  and  how  we  now  must 
obtain  them  from  without  if  we  must  ha?e  them.  So  clean  it  was  ruined 
amongst  the  English  people,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the 
H umber  who  could  understand  their  service  in  English,  or  declare  forth  an 
epistle  out  of  Latin  into  English  ;  and  I  think  that  there  were  not  many 
beyond  Humber.  So  few  such  there  were,  that  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  when  I  began  to  reign.  To  God  Ahnighty 
be  thanks,  that  we  now  have  any  teacher  in  stall.  Therefore  I  bid  thee  that 
thou  do  as  I  believe  thou  wilt,  that  thou,  who  poorest  out  to  them  these 
worldly  things  as  often  as  thou  mayest,  that  thou  bestow  the  wisdom  which 
God  gave  thee  wherever  thou  mayest  bestow  it.  Think  what  kind  of 
punishments  shall  come  to  us  for  this  world,  if  we  neither  loved  it  ourselves 
nor  left  it  to  other  men.  We  have  loved  only  the  name  of  being  Christians, 
and  very  few  the  duties.  When  I  thought  of  all  this,  then  I  thought  also 
how  I  saw,  before  it  was  all  spoiled  and  burnt,  how  the  churches  throughout 
all  the  English  nation  were  filled  with  treasures  and  books,  and  also  with  a 
great  multitude  of  God's  servants,  and  yet  they  knew  very  little  fruit  of  the 
books,  because  they  could  understand  nothing  of  them,  because  they  were  not 
written  in  their  own  language ;  as  they  say  our  elders,  who  held  these  places 
before  them,  loved  wisdom,  and  through  it  obtained  weal  and  left  it  to  us. 
Here  people  may  yet  see  their  path,  but  we  cannot  follow  after  them,  because 
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him  ne  cannon  sfter  spyrgean,  for  >am  we  habba^  mgSer  for-leeton  gp  >one 
wela  ge  )>one  wisdom,  for  |>am  ^  we  noldon  to  >am  spore  mid  nre  mode  on 
Intan.  )>a  ic  >a  Hs  eall  ge-munde,  >a  wundrode  ic  swilSe  htera  godera  witena 
l>e  geo  waeron  geond  A.ngel-cyni  i  >a  bee  be  fallan  ealle  ge-leomod  hnfdon, 
'p  hint  J«  nanne  dael  noldon  on  hira  agen  ge-|>eode  wendan,  ac  ic  >a  sona  effc 
me  sylfom  andwyrde i  cweiS,  bine  wendon 'p  aefre  men  sceoldon  swareoelease 
wni'San,  *:!  seo  lar  swa  ^ofeallan.  For  Jwre  wilnonge  hi  hit  for-leton.  *] 
woldon  "p  her  pe  mara  wisdome  on  lande  weere,  M  we  ma  ge->eoda  cn'Son. 
pti  ge-mnnde  ic  hu  seo  s  wses  sryst  on  Ebreisc  ge->eode  fundon,  -]  eft  >a 
Crecas  ge-leomodon,  )>a  wendon  hi  hit  on  hira  agen  ge-]>eode  ealle,  •)  eae 
ealle  oiSn  bee,  "j  eft  Leden-ware  swa  sone  silvan  hi  hit  ge-leomodon,  hi 
wendon  ealle  horh  wise  wealhstodas  on  heora  agen  ge->eode,  i  eac  alle  o'Sra 
Cristene  ]>eoda  snmne  dsl  hira  on  hira  agen  ge->eode  wendon.  For  )>i  me 
Hng^  betere  gif  geow  swa  )>inc^,  "p  we  eac  some  bee  pa,  J>emed  be)>yrfy8ta 
syn  eallnm  mannom  to  witanne,  j»  we  H  on  1^  ge->eode  wendon  pe  we  ealle 
ge-cnawan  maegen,  ^  ge-don  swa  we  swi'Se  etXe  magon  mid  Codes  fdltume, 
gif  we  i>a  stylnesse  babbafS,  "p  eall  seo  geoguV  )>e  nu  is  on  Angel-cynne 
freora  manna,  )>ara  pt  >a  speda  hebben,  "P  hi  )>am  befeolan  maegen  syn  to 
leomnnga  o'Sfsste,  >a  hwile  pe  hi  nanre  o'Serre  note  ne  meegen,  olS  fyrst  pe  hi 
wel  cunnen  Englisc  ge-writ  aradan.  Lsre  mon  si1$^n  fdxi$or  on  Leden 
ge-|>eode,  ha  pe  man  fiu^or  Iseran  wiUe,  "3  to  herran  hade  don  wille.  >a  ic 
ge-munde  hn  seo  lar  Leden  ge-l>eode8  ler  Jvysam  afeallen  wbs  geond  Angel- 
cyn,  "3  )>eah  manega  cu'Son  Englisc  ge-writ  anedan,  >a  ongan  ic  ge-mong 

we  hare  lost  both  weal  and  wisdom  by  reason  of  onr  unwillingness  to  stoop  to 
their  track.  When  I  thought  of  all  this,  then  I  wondered  greatly  that  none  of 
the  excellent  Vise  men  who  were  formerly  in  the  English  nation  and  had  fnlly 
learned  all  the  books,  would  translate  any  part  of  them  into  their  own  native 
language ;  but  I  then  soon  again  answered  myself  and  said,  they  did  not 
think  that  ever  men  would  become  so  careless  and  learning  so  decay.  They 
therefore  willingly  let  it  alone,  and  would  that  more  wisdom  were  in  this 
land,  the  more  languages  we  knew.  Then  I  considered  how  the  law  was 
first  found  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  again  the  Greeks  learnt  it,  then  they 
translated  it  all  into  their  own  speech,  and  also  all  other  books  ;  and  also  the 
Latin  people  afterwards,  as  soon  as  they  had  learnt  it  they  translated  it  all 
through  wise  interpreters  into  their  own  tongue ;  and  also  all  other  Christian 
people  translated  some  part  of  them  into  their  own  tongue ;  and  also  all 
other  Christian  people  translated  some  part  of  them  into  their  own  langusges. 
Therefore  it  appears  to  me  better,  if  you  think  so,  that  we  also  some  books 
which  seem  most  needful  fbr  all  men  to  understand,  that  we  translate  them 
into  that  language  that  we  can  all  understand,  and  cause,  as  we  very  easily 
may  with  God's  help,  if  we  haye  the  leisure,  that  all  the  youth  that  is  now 
in  the  English  nation  of  free  men,  such  as  have  wealth  to  maintain  them- 
seWes,  may  be  put  to  learning,  while  they  can  employ  themselves  on  nothing 
else,  till  at  first  they  can  read  well  English  writing.  Afterwards  let  people 
teach  further  in  the  Latin  tongue  those  whom  they  will  teach  farther  and 
ordain  to  higher  degree.    When  I  thought  how  the  learning  of  the  Latin 
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o^nun  mislicam  i  monigfealdam  biBg^nm  Msses  kynerices  ha  boc  wendan  on 
Englise  >e  is  ge-nemned  on  Leden  Pastoraiit,  'i  on  Englisc  Hirde-boe, 
hwilam  word  be  worde,  hwilum  andgit  of  mndgite,  swa  swa  ic  hi  ge-leornode 
flet  Plegmnnde  minam  tercebucope,  ^  set  Aasere  mi  nam  biacope,  'j  tet  Grim- 
bolde  minum  maesse-preoste,  ^  st  Jobanne  minvm  msase-preost.  Si't^San 
ic  hi  ^  ge-leomod  hsfde,  swa  swa  ic  hi  for-stod  swa  hie  hi  andgitiioost 
airecan  meahte,  ic  hi  on  Englise  awende ;  ^  to  aelcan  biacop-stole  on  minum 
nee  wylle  ane  on-sendan,  i  on  clcre  bilS  an  Kstelse  bi'K  on  fifdgnm  mancessa. 
"3  ic  bebeode  on  Grodes  naman,  "P  man  |>one  sestel  fram  |>are  bee  ne  do,  ne 
M  boc  fram  )>am  mynstre,  uncn'S,  ha  lange  >Kr  swa  ge-Uerede  biscapas  syn, 
8wa  swa  na  Gode  >ane  wel  hwar  sindon.  For  Jn  ic  wolde  1^  hi  ealne  weg 
«t  >«ere  stowe  wnron,  baton  se  biscop  hi  mid  him  habban  wylle,  oiS9t  aeo 
hwer  to  hene  sy  ot^  hwa  o'Sre  bi- write. 

Former  biographers  have  been  induced  to  give  Alfred 
the  fame  of  being  a  poet  as  well  as  a  prose  writer ;  this  is 
owing  to  Asserts  account  of  the  love  which  the  king  shewed 
always  to  his  native  poetry^  and  of  the  metrical  version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius  attributed  to  him.  We  have  already- 
stated  it  as  our  opinion  that  these  metres  were  not  the 
work  of  Alfred ;  *  they  were  probably  composed  by  some 
obscure  writer  of  the  tenth  century^  who  imagined  that 
Alfred's  version  of  Boethius  was  imperfect  so  long  as  the 
metres  were  only  given  in  prose.  If  Alfred  had  written 
verse^  it  would  certainly  have  possessed  some  of  the 

langaage  before  this  was  decayed  throogh  the  English  people,  thoogh  many 
eould  read  English  writing,  then  I  began  among  other  divers  and  manifold 
affairs  of  this  kingdom  to  translate  into  English  the  book  which  is  named  in 
Latin  Pastoralu,  and  in  English  Herdiman*t  book,  sometimes  word  for 
word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as  I  learnt  it  of  Flegmand  my  arch- 
bishop, and  of  Asser  my  bishop,  and  of  Grimbold  my  presbyter,  and  of  John 
my  presbyter.  After  I  had  then  learnt  it  so  that  I  onderstood  it  as  well  as 
my  understanding  could  allow  me,  I  translated  it  into  English ;  and  I  wiU 
send  one  copy  to  each  bishop's  see  in  my  kingdom,  and  on  each  one  there  is 
a  stile  of  the  value  of  fifty  mancuses ;  and  I  bid  in  God's  name  that  no 
one  take  the  handle  from  these  books,  nor  the  books  from  the  mynster, 
unknown,  as  long  as  there  are  any  learned  bishops,  as  (thanks  to  God)  there 
are  now  everywhere.  Therefore  I  would  that  they  remain  always  in  their 
places,  unless  the  bishop  will  have  them  with  him,  or  it  be  lent  somewhere 
until  somebody  write  another  copy. 

*  Introduction  to  the  present  vol.  pp.  56,  57. 
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higher  characteristics^  which  distinguish  that  class  of 
compositions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language;  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  submitted  to  the 
puerile  occupation  of  arranging  his  own  words  in  allitera- 
tive couplets.  The  following  specimens  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  how  little  skill  is  displayed  in  versifying  Alfred^s 
prose.  We  give  the  prose  in  one  column,  and  the  cor- 
responding verses  in  the  other.  The  first  instance  is  the 
well-known  passage  relating  to  Weland,*  which  of  course 
is  not  found  in  Boethius,  and  we  think  that  had  Alfred 
spoken  of  him  in  poetry  he  woidd  have  introduced  further 
allusions  to  the  legend. 

A\ftt^9  Pro9e.  The  Metret. 

Hw«t  sint  nn  Jm  fore-in«ran  and      Hwkf  sint  nu  Jm  wibeh 

jws  wisan  gold.imi«e8  ban  Wdon-      Welandea  ban 

des  ?  For.J7  ic  cw««  Wea  wiaan,  for-      *««  gold-8miJ>cs, 

]>j  >am  cneftigan  ne  maeg  nnfre  bis      ^  ^««  ««>  maeroat  ? 

cneft  loaigan,  he  bine  mon  ne  maeg      For-J>y  ic  cwkIJ  >»8  wiaan 

"Sonne  c]>  on  bim  ge-niman  he  mon      Welandes  ban, 

maeg  H  snnnan  awendan  of  biero      for-J7  aengnm  ne  maeg 

stede.    Hwaar  tint  na  >aes  Welon-      eortJ-bnendra 

dea  ban  ?  "e  craeft  loaian 

fte  bim  Criat  on-lsn'S. 

Ne  maeg  mon  aefre  {7  efi 

aenne  wneccan 

bia  craeftea  be-niman, 

he  mon  onoenran  maeg 

annnan  on-Bwi&n, 

and  Mane  awiftan  rodor 

of  bia  riht-rpie 

rincaaenig. 

Hwa  wat  nn  >aea  wiaan 

Welandea  ban  ? 

We  might  ^ve  many  more  striking  instances  than  this, 
for  there  is  no  variation  in  the  mode  of  transfer  from 
verse  to  prose :  we  will  however  simply  quote  the  opening 
lines  of  three  of  the  Metres.! 

*  Cardale'a  Boetbina,  p.  106.    Foze*a  Edit,  of  tbe  Metrea,  p.  40. 

t  Cardale'a  Boetbioa,  p.  112,  UG,  15^.    Foze*a  Metres,  pp.  43,  53,  60. 
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An  soeppend  is  buton  eelcum  tweon , 
-]  86  is  eac  wealdend  heofones  "j  eor- 
hm  "j  ealra  ge-sceafta  ge-sewenlicra 
*]  eac  on-ge-iewenlicra. 


An  loeppend  is 
biitan  aelcum  tweon, 
se  is  eac  wealdend 
worold-ge-soeafta, 
heofones  and  eor)>an, 
and  heah  se; 
and  ealra  |>an 
he  iwr  in  wunia'S 
on-ge-sewenlicrai 
and  eac  swa  same 
liara  j>e  we  eagom 
on  lodatS. 

Ic  wille  mid  giddum, 
get  ge.cy>an 
ba  se  selmihtiga 
ealra  ge-sceafta 
bryi^  mid  his  bridlom. 

Deah  hine  nu 
se  yfela  unrihtwisa 
Neron  cynincg 
niwan  ge-scerpte 
wlitegom  wndum, 
wundorlice 
golde  ge-glengde 
and  gim-cynnam» 
\»eah  he  wies  on  worolde 
witena  ge-hwelcnm 
on  his  lif-dagum 
latS  and  nnweorS, 
fieren-jlnstes]  full. 


We  have  stated  in  our  Introduction  that  the  writer  of 
these  metres  has  not  only  transcribed  into  verse  Alfred's 
introduction,  and  several  phrases  in  different  parts  of  the 
work  which  belonged  properly  to  the  prose,  but  that  he 
has  overlooked  some  of  the  metres  given  by  Alfred.  The 
metres  omitted  are,  Boethius,  lib.  i.  metr.  6 ;  ii.  metr.  2  • 
and  iv.  metr.  J.*  The  reason  of  this  omission  is  very  re* 
markable.  Alfred  generally  introduces  the  metres  with 
the  words  ^*Then  Wisdom  began  to  sing,''  (ongan  he 

*  Cardale's  Boethins,  pp.  16»  34,  36. 


Ic  wiUe  na  mid  giddnrn  ge-cyjian 
hn  wnndorlice  Drihten  welt  eallra 
ge-sceafta  mid  "Sam  bridlnm  his  an- 
wealdes. 


Deah  nn  se  unrihtwisa  cyning  Neron 
hine  ge-scyrpte  mid  eallom  >am  wUte- 
gestum  wBdum,  *)  mid  selces  cynnes 
gimmnm  ge-glengde,  ha  ne  waes  he 
>eah  selcnm  witum  h^  ^  onweorK  :| 
seloes  nnj^eawes  :i  firen-lustes  fall. 
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singan,  or  giddian^  or  gliowian;)  but  in  these  three  in- 
stances only  he  has  omitted  that  expression  in  the  prose 
version,  which  led  the  writer  of  the  metrical  version  to 
overlook  them  entirely.  It  seems  to  us  quite  impossible 
that  king  Alfred  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error 
when  reading  over  his  own  book.  In  our  Introduction 
we  have  pointed  out  one  passage  where  the  writer 
of  the  metrical  version  exhibits  greater  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  classics  than  Alfred.  There  is  another  instance 
quite  as  remarkable.  In  his  translation  of  the  third 
metre  of  the  fourth  book  of  Boethius^  Alfred  tells  us  that 
Ulysses  governed  two  coimtries^  Ithaca  and  Retia  (^ 
%ioda  wceron  hatene  I)>acige  ^  Retie).*  The  versifier, 
either  having  before  him  a  corrupted  copy  of  Alfred^s 
version,  or  mistaking  the  word,  changed  Ithaca  into  Thrace, 
and  made  his  alliteration  to  suit  it,t 

He  wsM  Drada 

Hoda  alder, 

and  Retie 

rices  hirde. 
All  these  circumstances  taken  together,  seem  to  us 
conclusive  in  proving  that  Alfred  was  not  the  author 
of  the  metrical  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Metres  of 
Boethius.  Of  the  only  manuscript  known  to  contain  this 
version  a  considerable  portion  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  library ;  this  is  in  the  common  hand-writing  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  may  have  been  written  towards  the 
latter  end  of  it. 

Alfred  died  on  the  28th  of  October,  901.  His  children, 
and  even  his  grandchildren,  inherited  from  him  the  same 
greatness  of  mind,  and  love  of  science  and  literature,  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  his  own  character.  His  name  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished  among  his  countrymen  till  the 

•  Cardale's  Boethius,  p.  300. 
t  Foze's  Metres,  p.  113. 
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extinction  of  Anglo-Saxon  independence^  and  it  was  with- 
out doubt  the  subject  of  numerous  traditionary  stories 
and  anecdotes.  Even  in  the  twelfth  and*  thirteenth  cen- 
turies his  memory  was  kept  alive,  as  the  burthen  of  popular 
songs,  and  by  productions  similar  to  the  fables  and  pro- 
verbs already  mentioned.  In  the  following  lines  he  is 
characterized  as  the  ^'  shepherd  ^^  and  the  ^'  darling  of  the 
English  people." 

1  heke  Alfred, 
Englene  herde, 
Englene  deriing : 

m        *        • 

he  was  in  Enkelond  a  king, 
wel  swi^  strong  *)  lufram  Hog* 
He  was  long  l  deric, 
fdl  wel  he  lovede  Qodis  were ; 
he  was  wis  on  his  word, 
1  war  on  his  werke ; 
he  was  the  wisiste  mon 
Hd  was  in  Engelonde  on. 

BdUioni  qfKing  A^red^t  Warkt. 

The  Prefiice  to  the  Pastorale  was  printed  with  Asser's  life,  by  Matthew 
Parker,  fol.  Lond.  1574;  it  was  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  1597,  par  Bon. 
Vulcaninm  Brogensem,  in  a  scarce  anonymous  work  entitled,  De 
Literis  et  Lingaa  Getamm,  si^e  Gotfaorum :  it  was  again  printed  by 
Camden,  in  his  Anglica,  Normannica,  &c.  Scripts,  Ibl.  Franoof.,  1603 1 
and  afterwards  by  Wise,  in  his  edition  of  Asser,  8vo.  Oxon.  17S2. 

Historiee  Ecclesiastics  Gentis  Anglomm  Libri  V.  i  Venerabili  BedaPresby- 
tero  scripti.  Edited  by  Wheloc.  fol.  Cantabr.  1643.  Alfred's  Anglo- 
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ASSER. 

The  history  of  bishop  Asser  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity,  because,  independent  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  book  which  goes  under  his  name,  we  have  very 
few  personal  allusions  to  him.  We  know  from  authentic 
documents  that  there  was  an  Asser  bishop  of  Sherborne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.*  This  bishop 
Asser  died,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  910,  or> 
according  to  the  Latin  Chronicle  called  Asser's  Annals,  in 
909.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Asser  whom  king  Alfred,  in  his  preface  to  the  Pastorale, 
calls  ^^  Asser  my  bishop'^  (®t  Assere  minum  biscope); 
but  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  very  preface  in  which  he 
speaks  thus  of  bishop  Asser  is  addressed  to  Wulfsige 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  therefore  Alfred^s  bishop  Asser 
cannot  then  have  filled  that  see.  We  can  only  account  for 
this  apparent  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  Asser  was 
bishop  of  some  other  see  before  he  was  presented  to 

*  In  (he  lists  of  Bishops  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberins,  A.  ▼.  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  centnry,  the  see  of  Sherborne  is  said  to  hare  been 
occapied  by  the  following  bishops,  from  the  death  of  Heahmnnd  (873)  to 
Wsrstan  (who  was  also  slain  by  the  Danes,  in  918),  .fitSelheah,  Wnlfsigey 
Asser,  ^ISdweard,  Waerstan.  The  name  of  Asser  (ego  Asser  episcopns) 
occurs  among  the  signatures  to  some  charters  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder.     See  Tanner,  Biblioth. 
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Sherborne.  Some  writers  have  pretended  that  he  -was 
bishop  of  St.  David's  in  Wales ;  *  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Alfred  would  apply  the  term  "my  bishop ^^  only  to 
one  whose  see  was  within  his  own  dominions  and  in  his 
own  appointment.  Alfred  in  his  will,  made  between  the 
years  872  (when  he  came  to  the  throne)  and  885  (when 
Esne  bishop  of  Hereford,  mentioned  in  it,  died),  probably 
not  very  long  after  the  former  date,  makes  a  bequest  to 
^^  the  bishop  at  Sherborne,''  t  who  is  called,  in  the  Latin 
copy  of  the  will,  '^  Asser  bishop  of  Sherborne."  J  This 
however  must  be  an  error  of  the  Latin  translator.  Ingulf 
says  that  Asser  was  abbot  of  Bangor.§ 

Asser  gives  us  the  following  account  of  himself  in  his 
life  of  Alfred.  He  says  that  at  the  time  when  Alfred 
invited  the  foreign  scholars  from  France  (Grimbald  and 
John  of  Corvei),  he  also  sent  for  him  from  Wales.  Asser 
accompanied  the  king's  messengers,  and  found  Alfred  at 
Dene  in  Sussex,  who  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  begged  him  urgently  to  **  relinquish  the  pos- 
session he  had  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn, "  in  order  to 
come  and  live  at  his  court,  promising  to  give  him  property 
of  much  greater  value  to  repay  the  sacrifice.  Asser  replied 
that  he  could  not  promise  to  do  this  without  further  con* 
sideration,  as  he  thought  it  wrong  to  quit  the  place  where 
he  had  been  nursed,  and  educated,  and  had  received  the 
tonsure  and  been  finally  ordained,  unless  by  some  strong 

*  Tanner  quotes  as  authority  for  this  an  **  ancient ''  list  of  bishops  of  the 
see  of  St.  David's,  in  MS.  Cotton.  Claudius,  B.  vii.  On  referring  to  it,  I 
find  that  it  is  written  in  a  hand  of  the  time  of  James  I.  Our  Asser  cannot 
be  the  *  Archbishop  Asser '  of  the  Welsh  lists  of  bishops  of  St.  David's. 

f  "^  >am  ercebisoeope  .c.  mancnsa,  i  Esne  bisceope,  "^  Wserfei^  bisoeope, 
-]  >am  set  Scirebnman.     King  Alfred's  Will,  8vo.  1828,  p.  20. 

X  Insuper  archiepiscopo  do  centum  marcas,  et  Ebuo  episcopo,  et  Wer- 
fertho  episcopo,  et  Anero  epueapo  de  Scirebumt  &c.  The  Will  inliStin,  in 
Camden's  Anglica,  &c.  p.  24. 

$  Ingulphi  Historia,  Ed.  Savile,  p.  870. 
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compulsion.  The  king  then  said  thathe  wouldbe  satisfied  to 
enjoy  his  services  during  six  months  of  the  year^  and  that 
the  other  six  he  should  spend  in  Wales.  But  Asser  re- 
fused also  to  agree  to  this  proposal^  until  he  had  consulted 
with  his  friends;  and  Alfred  let  him  return  to  his  country^ 
with  the  promise  to  visit  him  again  at  the  end  of  six 
months^  and  make  the  king  acquainted  with  his  final  de- 
termination. Four  days  after  this,  Asser  left  the  court, 
but  when  he  reached  Winchester  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever,  imder  which  he  lay  in  a  hopeless  state 
xturing  more  than  twelve  months.  On  his  recovery,  he 
came  to  Alfred,  whom  he  found  at  '^  Leonaford,^'  and  he 
there  agreed  to  attend  at  his  court  six  months  in  the  year, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  consecutive,  but 
that  he  should  pass  alternately  three  months  at  St  David's, 
and  three  months  in  England.  He  pretends  that  he 
was  only  induced  to  make  this  agreement  by  the  hope 
that  his  friendship  with  the  king  would  protect  his  mo- 
nastery, and  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  against  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Welsh  prince  Hemeid,  who  on  one  occa- 
sion had  driven  away  from  the  diocese  himself  and  '^  his 
kinsman  the  archbishop  of  the  see.''  *  But  Asser  seems 
to  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  Alfred's  court,  that  his 
first  residence  there  lasted  eight  months  instead  of  three ; 
and  when  he  pressed  the  king  for  permission  to  go,  he 
gave  him  the  two  monasteries  of  Angresbury  and  Banwell, 
with  other  gifts,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  these 
were  trifles  in  comparison  with  those  which  he  reserved 
for  him  at  a  future  period.  Asser  then  informs  us  that 
the  king  afterwards  gave  him  Exeter,  with  the  *'  whole 
parish  that  belonged  to  it  in  Saxony  (Wessex)  and  in 


*  Sicat  et  nobii  Archiepiscopaiii  propinquam  meum  et  me  expnlit  aliquando. 
Aster,  p.  15. 
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Cornwall^''*  and  loaded  him  widi  many  other  favoura^ 
which  he  begs  his  readers  not  to  think  that  he  enumerates 
from  ostentations  feeUngs^  but  rather  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  king's  generosity  and  liberality.  The  only  further 
information  which  Aaser  gives  concerning  himself  is^  tiiat 
he  wrote  the  life  of  Alfred  in  the  forty«fifth  year  of  Alfred^s 
age^  that  is  about  a.d.  893.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  king. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Asser's  story  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  improbability.  The  extraordinary  reluctance  of 
Asser  to  quit  Wales^  and  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  king 
to  bring  him  into  England  on  any  terms,  are  equally  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  We  have  been  led  by  these  con«- 
siderations  to  suspect  the  authenticity  of  the  book  in 
which  it  is  related ;  f  &nd  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  seem  to  impeach  its  authority  will  perhaps  not  be 
thought  misplaced  here. 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  strange  that  the  life  of 
Alfred  should  have  been  written  in  his  life  time,  when  he 
was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  (in  his  forty-fifth  year],  and 
particularly  by  a  man  in  the  position  of  Asser.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  it  was  written,  or  to 
point  out  any  parallel  case ;  but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  why  (if  Asser  the  biographer  and  Asser  bishop 
of  Sherborne  be  the  same)  its  author,  who  lived  nine  years 
after  Alfred's  death,  did  not  complete  it.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  book  itself,  we  see  at  once  that  it  does  not  sup- 
port its  own  character ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
skilful compilation  of  history  and  legend.  Asser's  life  of 
Alfred  consists  of  two  very  distinct  parts  ^  first,  a  chro- 


*  Nam  sequentis  temporis  suoceuu  ex  innproTiw  dedit  mihi  Exanceastre, 
com  omni  parochia  qme  ad  se  pertinebat  in  Saxonia  et  in  Cornnbia.  Aaseri 
p.  15. 

t  These  supicioni  were  first  publiahed  in  a  commonication  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 
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nide  of  events,  Btiictly  historical^  from  851  to  887 ;  and, 
secondly,  a  few  personal  anecdotes  of  Alfred,  which  are 
engrafted  upon  the  chronicle  at  the  years  866  and  884, 
without  any  particular  reference  to  those  years,  and  at  the 
conclusion.  No  person  can  compare  the  first,  or  strictly 
historical  part  of  the  work,  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with- 
out being  convinced  that  it  is  a  mere  translation  from  the 
corresponding  part  of  that  document,  which  was  most 
probably  not  in  existence  till  long  alter  Alfred's  death. 
Why  the  writer  should  discontinue  his  chronological  en- 
tries at  the  year  887,  when  he  distinctly  states  that  he 
was  writing  in  893,  does  not  appear,  unless  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  he  used 
was  mutilated,  and  reached  no  lower  than  that  year. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  or  the  matter  interpolated 
in  the  chronicle,  evidently  contains  legendary  matter  which 
could  not  have  been  written  in  Alfred's  time,  or  by  his 
bishop  Asser.  The  account  he  gives  of  Alfred's  youth 
cannot  be  strictly  true ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
education  of  the  fevourite  child  of  king  Ethelwulf,  who 
was  himself  a  scholar,  should  have  been  neglected,  or  that 
in  the  court  where  Swithun  was  the  domestic  adviser,  he 
should  want  teachers.  His  early  mission  to  Rome  is  a 
proof  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Yet  Asser  states  that 
Alfred  complained  that  in  his  childhood,  when  he  was 
desirous  of  learning,  he  could  find  no  instructors.*  There 
are  several  things  in  the  book  which  are  not  consistent : 
on  one  occasion  the  writer  quotes  the  authority  of  king 
Alfred  for  the  story  of  the  West-Saxon  queen  Eadburga, 
which  must  have  been  well  known  to  all  Alfred's  sub- 
jects ;  t  whilst  in  another  place  he  goes  to  a  legendary 
Hfe  of  St.  Neot  for  all  the  information  relating  to  Alfred's 

*  Aswr,  p.  5. 
t  Asser,  p.  3. 
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misfortunes  at  Athelney,  which  he  has  added  to  what  is 
said  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.*  In  the  same  manner  he 
asserts  in  one  place  that  king  Alfred  laboured  under  a 
painful  disease^  which  never  quitted  him  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage  till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  was  miracu- 
lously relieved  from  it  in  consequence  of  his  praying  to 
St.  Neot,  after  which  he  never  suffered  a  relapse  ;t 
and  in  a  subsequent  page  he  says  that  the  king  still  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  it  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  and  that  he  had  never  been  free  from  it 
an  hour  together.}: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  life  of 
Alfred  made  use  of  a  life  of  St.  Neot.  The  story  of  Alfred 
and  the  peasant's  wife  is  considered  to  be  an  interpolation 
in  the  original  text,  because  it  was  omitted  in  the  older 
manuscript ;  but  even  in  that  manuscript  (the  one  printed 
by  Matthew  Parker)  the  reference  to  Neot  remained  in 
the  words,  Et,  ut  in  vita  sanctt  patris  Neoti  kffiiur,  apud 
quendam  suum  vaccarium.  There  are  also  other  allusions 
to  this  life  of  Neot.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  there 
existed  no  life  of  Neot  in  the  time  of  the  real  Asser. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  life  of  St.  Neot  began  to  be  written  after  his  relics 
were  carried  into  Huntingdonshire,  in  974.  In  this  case, 
the  life  of  Alfred  attributed  to  Asser  cannot  have  been 

•  Id.  p.  9. 

t  Et  etiam  hue  usque  quotidie  cernentibuB  .  .  .  tantam  diutumitatem  a 
20  Ktatis  suae  anno  usque  40,  et  eo  ampliua  annum  per  tanta  annomm  cur- 
ricula incessanter  protelasae  ....  Oratione  autem  finita  cseptum  iter  arri- 
puit,  et  non  multo  post  tempore,  ut  in  oratione  depnecatus  fuerat,  se  ab  illo 
dolore  medicatum  esse  divinitus  lensit,  ita  ut  funditus  eradicaretur.  Asser, 
p.  13. 

X  Nam  a  20  tttatis  anno  usque  ad  45,  quern  nunc  agii,  graTissima  inco^«> 
niti  doloris  infestatione  inoessanter  fatigatus,  ita  ut  ne  unius  quidem  horse 
securitatem  habeat,  qua  aut  illam  infirmitatem  non  sustineat,  aut  sub  illias 
formidine  Ingubriter  prope  constitutus  non  desperet.    Asser,  p.  17. 
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"written  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  work  of  a  monk  who^  with  no  great  know- 
ledge of  history^  collected  some  of  the  numerous  tra- 
ditions relating  to  king  Alfred  which  were  then  current, 
and  joined  them  with  the  legends  in  the  life  of  St.  Neot, 
and  the  historical  entries  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and,  to 
give  authenticity  to  his  work,  published  it  under  the  name 
of  Asser.  At  the  time  when  it  was  published,  and  when 
the  Anglo-Saxons  looked  back  to  their  great  monarch 
with  regret,  it  may  have  been  intended  to  serve  a  political 
object.  There  is  another  work  which  bears  Asser's  name, 
itself  a  poor  compilation  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  but 
which  is  also  described  as  a  Chronicle  of  St  Neot's, 
though  it  is  asserted  that  it  ought  to  be  called  Assert  An- 
nates. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  writer  of  both  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Neof  s,  which  would  account  for  the  frequent 
use  of  the  life  of  St.  Neot  in  the  life  of  Alfred. 

We  have  said  that  the  writer  of  this  life  pretends  that 
Alfred  gave  to  him  the  whole  parish  (omnis  parochia)  of 
Exeter.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  word  parochiavras 
at  this  time  almost  always  applied  to  an  episcopal  diocese, 
and  that  the  writer  means  to  say  that  Alfred  made  him 
bishop  of  Exeter.  Tliis  would  explain  another  circum- 
stance. It  seems  singular  that,  since  Asser  was  known  as 
Alfred's  bishop,  the  writer  of  the  biography  should  never 
allude  to  this  mark  of  the  royal  favour ;  but,  if  our  view  of 
the  case  be  right,  we  find  that  this  writer  knew  he  was  a 
bishop,  but,  supposing  he  was  not  Asser  of  Sherborne,  he 
makes  him  bishop  of  Exeter.  It  is  just  possible  that 
Asser  may  have  received  the  temporary  office  of  bishop  at 
Exeter ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  dignity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  some  very  ignorant  monk,  who  wrote 
after  that  see  was  created,  and  given  to  Leofric.  This  would 
bring  down  the  composition  of  the  book  to  the  reign  of 
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Edward  the  Confessor.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  was 
anything  in  the  oldest  manuscript  to  contradict  this 
opinion ;  and  the  book  may  have  had  its  nse  amid  the 
politics  of  that  reign. 

If  the  suspicions  of  the  authenticity  of  this  biography 
be  well  founded^  its  historical  value  is  considerably 
diminished,  although  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed.  It  con- 
tains interesting  traditions  relating  to  Alfred's  life  and 
character,  many  of  which  were  without  doubt  true  in 
substance;  while  our  opinion  of  Alfred  will  be  rather 
elevated,  than  lowered,  by  the  right  which  is  thus  given 
us  to  separate  the  legendary  matter  from  the  truth. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  style  of  the  book 

attributed  to  Asser ;   it  is  a  common-place  specimen  of 

monkish  Latin ;  and  the  account  of  Alfred's  childhood  will 

give  as  accurate  a  notion  of  it  as  any  other  part  of  the 

work, 

Sed,  ut  more  nayigantiam  loqnar,  ne  diutius  navim  ondis  et  TelamentU 
oonoedentea,  et  a  terra  longins  enavigaDtes  longom  circumferamar  inter 
tantas  beUorum  clades  et  annorum  enumerationety  ad  id  quod  nos  mazime  ad 
hoc  opns  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  ease  censeo:  scilicet  aliqnantnlum, 
quantum  me«  cognitioni  innotuit,  de  infantilibus  et  puerilibus  domini  mei 
yenerabilis  ^Uredi  Angulsaxonum  regis  moribna  hoc  in  loco  brenter  inse- 
rendum  esse  existimo.  Nam  cum  communi  et  ingenti  patris  sfd  et  matris 
amore  supra  omnes  fratres  suos,  immo  ab  omnibas  nimium  diligeretnr, 
et  in  regio  semper  curto  inseparabiliter  nutriretnri  accrescente  infantili  et 
pnerili  setate,  forma  caeteris  sub  fratribns  decentior  videbatur,  ynltuque  et 
verbis  atque  moribus  gratiosior.  Cui  ab  incnnabulis  ante  omnia  ei  cum 
omnibus  prasentis  vitse  studiis  sapientis  desiderinm  cum  nobilitate  generis, 
nobilis  mentis  ingenium  supplevit.  Sed  (proh  dolor)  indigna  snorum  paren- 
tnm  et  nntritorum  incuria  usque  ad  duodecimum  setatis  annum  aut  eo  am- 
plius  illiteratus  permansit.  Sed  Sazonica  poemata  die  noctuque  solars 
auditor  relatu  aliorum  ssepissime  audiens,  docibilis  memoriter  retinebat :  in 
omni  venatoria  arte  industrius  Tenator  incessabiliter  laborat  non  in  Tanum. 
Nam  incomparabilis  omnibus  peritia  et  felicitate  in  ilia  arte,  sicnt  et  in 
cseteris  omnibus  Dei  donis  tmtf  sicut  et  nos  ssepissime  vidimus.  Cum 
ergo  quodam  die  mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribus  suis  quendam  Sazonicum 
poematictt  artis  librum  quem  in  mann  habebat  ostenderet,  ait :  '*  Quisquis 
yestnim  discere  citius  istum  oodicem  possit,  dabo  illi  ilium."  Qua  Toce  imma 
diyina  inspiratione  instinctusy  et  pulchritudine  principalis  litterse  illius  libri 
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iUectiUy  ita  matri  respondens,  et  fratres  taos  »tate  qnamvis  non  gratia  aeniorea 
anticipaoB,  inquit :  "  Verene  dabU  istum  libnim  uni  ex  nobis»  scilicet  illi  qui 
citiBsime  intelligere  et  recitare  eom  ante  te  possit  ?  *'  Ad  hec  ilia  arridens  et 
gaudens  atque  affirmana,  ''dabo/'  infit,  **iUL"  Tunc  ille  statim  toUens 
libnim  de  mana  sua,  magistrum  adiit  et  legit.  Quo  lecto  matri  retulit  et 
recitavit.  Post  heec  cursum  dinmaro,  id  est  celebrationes  horamm,  ac 
deinde  psalmos  quosdam  et  orationes  multas,  quos  in  nno  libro  congregates 
in  sinu  auo  die  noctaqne  sicat  ipai  Tidimna  secum  inseparabiliter  orationia 
gratia  inter  omnia  prsssentia  Titae  cnrricnla  ubique  circumducebat. 

Bale  and  Pits,*  without  any  authority,  state  that  Asset 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  among  which  they 
specify  A  Collection  of  Golden  Sentences  (Aurearum 
Sententiarum  Enchiridion),  and  books  of  Homilies  and 
Epistles. 

SdUUmg  qfA*$er. 
JEtbM  Regia  Has  Qeats*  fol.  (1574,  London.)     Asaer,  with  the  preface  to 

Alfred's  translation  of  Ghr^ory's  Pastorale,  publiahed  by  Matthew 

Parker. 
Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica,  Cambrica,  a  Teteribna  Scripta,  &c.  ex 

Bibliotheca  Guilielmi  Camdeni.    PoL  Prancofdrti,  160%  fol.  ib.  1G03, 

pp.  1 — 21.    Asserus  de  iBlfredi  Rebus  Gestis. 
Historiae  Britannicae,  Saxonicae,  Anglo-Danicae,  Scriptores  XV.  ex  Vetnstia 

Codd.  MSS.  editi  opera  Thomss  Gale.  fol.  Oxon.  1691,  pp.  141—175. 

Chronicon  Pani  Sanoti  Neoti,  aive  Annales  Joan.  Aaserii,  ut  nonnnllia 

videtor. 
Annales  Remm  Gestamm  iBlfredi  Magni,  anctore  Asserio  Menerenai,  re- 

cenrait  Frandseos  Wise,  AJiC.  ColL  Tria.  Soc.  8to.  Ozonii,  1788. 


ALFREiyS  BISHOPS. 

Plbgmund. — ^Wbrferth. — Denewulp. 

We  have  seen  that  king  Alfred^  in  the  Preface  to  his 

translation  of  the  Pastorale,  boasts  that  all  his  bishoprics 

were  then  occupied  by  learned  men,  that  is,  by  men  who 

were  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language.     Of  these 

the  most  distinguished  was   Plegmund,t  archbishop  of 

Canterbury.     We  know  little  of  Plegmimd's  personal 

*  These  bibliographers  give  him  the  name  of  Johannes  Aaser,  and  state 
that  at  St.  David's  he  was  the  disciple  of  Johannes  Scotos  t 
t  Willism  of  M almabnry  calls  him  PMmundu». 
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history,  except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Mercian,*  and 
that  whilst  his  countrymen  were  suffering  under  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Danes^  he  found  some  place  of  retirement 
where  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  his  love  of  learning 
in  tranquiUity.  According  to  Gervase  of  Dover,  who 
probably  speaks  after  a  tradition  current  in  his  time,  the 
place  of  his  retreat  was  an  island  in  Cheshire,  named 
from  him  Plegmundesham,  where  he  Uved  some  years  a 
hermit.t  His  learning  attracted  the  notice  of  Alfred,  who 
invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (or,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  Dover),  in  8904 
Plegmund  was  one  of  the  learned  men  at  the  court  of 
Wessex  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  share 
of  Alfred^s  esteem  and  confidence.  William  of  Malmsbury 
calls  him  ^^  king  Alfred's  master ; ''  §  and  the  king  himself 
mentions  first  in  the  list  of  his  teachers  ^'  my  archbishop 
Plegmund/' 

Plegmund's  name  does  not  occur  again  in  history  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder.  It  appears  that  Alfred, 
in  his  later  years,  for  some  reason  with  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  had  left  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
destitute  of  bishops.  In  the  third  year  of  his  successor 
(a.d.  904),  pope  '  Formosus '  addressed  letters  of  excom- 
munication to  king  Edward,  because  no  bishops  had  been 
appointed  over  the  West  Saxons  during  seven  years.  The 
king  immediately  called  together  the  Witan-gemote,  and 
Plegmund,  who  presided,  read  the  pope's  bull.  It  was 
determined,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  pope,  not  only  to 
fill  immediately  the  vacant  sees,  but  to  increase  their 

•  Aascr,  Vit.  ^Ifr.  p.  14. 

t  Successit  PlegmunduB,  qui  in  Cestrin  insula  quse  dicitor  ab  incolis 
Plegmimdeflhamy  per  annos  mnltos'  eremiticam  dnxerat  vitam.  Gerrasins 
Dorobernensis,  Act.  Pontif.  Cant  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1644. 

X  Saxon  Chron.  snb  an. 

§  Magister  Elfredi  regis.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gestis  Pontif.  p.  SOO. 
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number ;  and  the  two  dioceses  into  which  Wessex  had 
previously  been  divided^  were  now  subdivided  into  five.* 
Plegmund  was  sent  to  Rome  to  present  the  resolution 
to  the  pope,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  this  mark  of 
subserviency,  and  withdrew  his  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion. On  his  return  to  England,  Plegmund  ordained  seven 
bishops  in  one  day,  in  the  church  of  Winchester  5  Fri- 
thestan  bishop  of  Winchester,  Werstan  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, AtheLstan  bishop  of  Wilton,  Athelm  bishop  of 
Wells,  Eadulf  bishop  of  Crediton,  Bemege  bishop  of 
Sussex,  and  Cenwulf  bishop  of  Dorchester .f  According 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  Plegmund  died  in  923. 

Although  the  old  bibliographers  admit  the  name  of 
Plegmimd  into  their  catalogues  of  English  writers,  they  do 
not  mention  the  title  of  any  book  attributed  to  him.  More 
recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Pl^mund 
was  the  author  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  preceded  the  year  890, 
when  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  has 
even  been  pretended  that  he  compiled  it  by  the  direction 
of  king  Alfired.  This  supposition  however  appears  to  be 
founded  on  very  insufficient  grounds ;  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  substantial  reason  for  supposing  that  any 
part  of  the  Chronicle  was  composed  at  so  early  a  date. 

Of  Werferth,  who  also  merited  Alfred's  especial  favour 
by  his  literary  acquirements,  we  know  less  than  of  Pleg- 
mund. He  was  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Wiccii 
(Worcester),  on  the  7th  July,  873 ;  J  and  after  Alfred^s 

*  The  old  Mea  were  WincheBter  and  Sherborne ;  three  new  onea  were 
now  added,  Wilton,  Wella,  and  Crediton. 

t  W.  Malmab.  de  Geat.  Reg.  Angl.  pp.  47,  48.  Godwin  has  rightly  ob- 
aerred  that  there  mnat  be  an  error  in  William  of  Malmabury,  as  pope  For- 
moauB  died  in  896.  There  is  a  farther  mistake ;  Aaaer,  and  after  him 
Ethelward,  preceded  Werstan  in  the  see  of  Sherborne,  and  Asser  did  not 
die  till  910.'  Perhaps  the  error  is  in  the  date. 

X  Annalea  Wigom.  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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final  triumph  over  the  Danes^  that  monarch  invited  him 
to  his  courts  and  employed  him  in  translating  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  Dialogues  of  pope  Gregory.*  He  is  one  of  the 
bishops  mentioned  in  king  Alfred's  will.f  He  appears  to 
have  died  in  9154  1%®  only  <^Py  of  Werferth's  transla- 
tion of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  now  known  to  exist, 
is  among  the  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Cam- 
bridge^ No.  B22,  written  apparently  in  the  eleventh  century. 
It  ought  to  be  included  in  an  edition  of  king  Alfred's 
Works. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Alfred's  bishops,  if  we 
believe  the  story  preserved  by  William  of  Malmsbury, 
was  Denewulf .  We  are  told  that  he  was  originally  a  swine- 
herd ;  and  that  the  king,  when  be  was  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  the  wilds  of  Athelney,  met  him  as  he  was  feed- 
ing his  swine  in  the  woods,  and,  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  was  astonished  at  the  display  of  bis  natural 
talents.  When  the  entire  subjection  of  the  Danes  had  given 
him  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  his 
kingdom,  he  brought  Denewulf  from  his  obscurity  and 
gave  him  good  teachers,  under  whose  care  he  made  such  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  in  literature  and  learning  that  Alfred 
rewarded  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Winche8ter*§  Odier 
writers  have  so  far  improved  upon  William  of  Mahnsburjr's 
story,  as  to  make  Denewulf  the  herdsman  in  whose 
cottage  the  king  had  taken  refuge.  If  Malmsbury's 
story  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Wessex  be 
true,  and  the  date  correct^  Denewulf  must  have  died 
about  the  year  897*  His  name  occurs  in  authentic  lists 
of  the  bishops  of  Winchester ;  but  his  story  was  evidently 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred. 

«  Asaer,  Vlt.  JEM.  p.  14.    W.  Malmtb.  de  Gwt.  R«g.  Angl.  p.  45. 
f  See  the  passage  of  the  will  quoted  at  p.  406  of  the  present  yoliime. 
X  Annales  Wigorn,  p.  472.    Bale  places  his  death  in  911. 
§  W.  Malmsb.  de  Oest.  Pontif.  p.  343. 
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Thb  foreign  scholars  whom  Alfred  invited  to  England, 
although  men  of  learning,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  no  great 
celebrity.  Of  Grimbald  we  should  have  known  little 
more  than  his  name,*  had  it  not  been  introduced  into  a 
legend  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Grimbald  was  originally  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  in  France. 
He  was  in  that  monastery  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  le  Gros  f  (a.d.  884),  soon  after  which  date  he 
appears  to  have  been  sent  over  to  England,  in  accordance 
with  Alfred^s  desire.  A  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims, 
in  answer  to  one  from  king  Alfred,  and  recommending 
Grimbald  to  that  monarch  for  his  learning  and  probity, 
has  been  printed  from  a  MS.  at  Winchester,  but  is  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.J  The  anonymous  life  men- 
tioned by  Leland,  stated  that  Asser  was  sent  to  bring  him 
to  England.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  Alfred  made  him 
abbot  of  the  new  monastery  at  Winchester.§  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  states  that  he  died  in  903. 

The  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford by  king  Alfred  appears  to  be  now  entirely  exploded. 
According  to  an  interpolated  passage  in  a  life  of  Neot, 
Grimbald  was  made  professor  in  the  new  university.  ||  A 
passage  in  the  copy  of  Asser  from  which  Camden  printed, 
and  which  is  clearly  an  interpolation,  states  that  in  the 

*  Leland,  de  Script.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  156,  qaotes  an  anonymoiu  Vita  Grim- 
baldiy  which  does  not  appear  to  be  now  extant.  To  jndge  by  hi«  quotation, 
it  was  probably  a  modern  legend. 

t  Mabillon,  in  the  Act.  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  See.  It.  part  ii.  p.  511. 

t  See  Alford,  Annal.  in  an.  885. 

$  W.  Malmab.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  44. 

II  See  before,  p.  383,  of  the  present  Yolnme. 
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year  886,  there  arose  a  great  dispute  in  the  University 
between  the  old  scholars  and  the  new  ones  (Grimbald  and 
his  foreigners),  and  that,  Grimbald  haying  complained  to 
Alfred,  the  king  hastened  to  Oxford,  and  pacified  the 
scholars ;  but  Grimbald,  who  had  built  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  that  town,  and  had  constructed  a  crypt  under- 
neath it  in  which  he  intended  to  be  buried,  was  so  dis- 
gusted at  their  quarrelsome  temper^  that  he  left  the  place 
altogether,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Winchester.* 
A  further  interpolation  in  a  copy  of  Asser  used  by  Bryan 
Twyne,  said  that  the  church  when  built  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  Dorchester.  The  ancient  crypt  of  the 
church  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  received  the  popular 
name  of  Grimbald^s  Crypt. 

Of  the  origin  of  Alfred^s  other  ^^  mass-priest,^'  or  pres- 
byter, John,  we  are  also  ignorant.  Asser  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Old-Saxony;  f  and  Mabillon  argues  with 
an  air  of  great  probability  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Corvei^ 
in  France^  which  was  frequented  by  the  scholars  of  that 
nation.];  Alfred  made  him  abbot  of  Athelney,  which  is 
said  by  Asser  to  have  been  filled  with  French  monks^ 
one  of  whom,  in  revenge  for  some  supposed  injury  or 
severity^  hired  two  assassins  to  murder  his  superior.§ 

•  Asacr,  Vit.  -filf.  p.  16. 

t  AaBer,  Vit.  ^If.  p.  18.    Ealdsazonum  genere. 

t  MabiUon,  Aeta  SS.  Ordinis  St.  Bened.  Skc.  It.  put  ii.  p.  509. 

§  Auer,  Tit.  ifilf.  pp.  18, 19. 
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JOHANNES  SCOTUS. 

William  of  Malmsbury  appears  to  have  confounded 
John  of  Corvei  with  his  much  more  celebrated  contem- 
porary^ Johannes  Scotus^  called  by  some  writers,  from 
his  native  country,  £rigena ;  and  has  applied  to  the  latter, 
in  another  form,  the  legend  concerning  the  death  of  the 
abbot  John,  which  is  mentioned  above.  He  says  that  his 
scholars  in  the  monastery  were  so  much  incensed  at  the 
severity  of  their  teacher,  that  they  rose  against  him,  and 
stabbed  him  to  death  with  their  writing  instruments.* 

Johannes  Scotus  was  a  native  of  Ireland,t  and  was  one 
of  the  numerous  monks  of  that  country  settled  in  France. 
Although  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age, 
very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  afforded  room  for  the  invention  of  numerous 
fables.  At  what  period  he  settled  in  France  is  not  known ; 
but  he  was  at  one  time  the  friend  of  Prudentius  bishop  of 
Troyes,  which  must  have  been  previous  to  847,  when  that 
prelate  attacked  his  book  on  predestination.:^  The  writers 
of  his  life  in  the  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France  state  that 
he  never  entered  sacred  orders  or  took  any  theological  de- 
gree. He  was  deeply  read  in  what  were  then  considered 
"  profane  *'  books,  and  was  one  of  the  few  scholars  of  his 
time  who  pursued  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  to  any 
extent.  His  adversaries  accused  him  of  ignorance  in 
theology;  but  he  was  a  skilful  logician  and  controversia- 
list, and  had  imbibed  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  a  considerable  taint  of  the  Platonism  of  the  school 

*  W.  Malmib.  de  Gest.  R«g.  Angl.  p.  45. 

t  Several  writera  have  yery  absurdly  interpreted  the  title  Erigena  as 
meaning  a  native  of  Aire  in  Scotland. 
I  Hist  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  y.  p.  417. 
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of  Alexandria.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
philosophic  school  of  the  Realists,  who  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

The  doctrines  of  Scotus  gave  less  umbrage  to  the 
Church  at  the  time  they  were  published,  than  when  they 
were  brought  forward  in  the  scholastic  disputes  of  a  later 
period ;  yet  his  free  opinions  foimd  many  warm  opponents 
among  his  contemporaries.  His  first  important  book,  the 
treatise  on  Predestination,  written  at  the  desire  of  two  ec- 
clesiastics, Hincmar  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  Pardulfus 
bishop  of  Laons,  and  in  which  he  denies  the  doctrine  of 
a  double  predestination,  and  asserts  that  God  had  only 
preordained  a  reward  for  the  good^  and  that  sin  and 
its  final  punishment  were  produced  by  the  exertion  of 
man's  own  free-will,  was  bitterly  attacked  by  his  former 
friend  Prudentius,  and  by  Floras^  a  deacon  of  the  church 
of  Laon.  His  next  work,  written  before  859,  was  his 
treatise  de  Eucharistia,  in  which  it  appears  certain  that  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  asserting  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  not  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christy  but  only  memorial  or  symbolical  of  them  (tantum 
memoria  veri  corporis  et  sanguinis  ejus).*  This  treatise 
does  not  appear  to  be  now  extant ;  although  one  bearing 
a  similar  title  has  been  published  with  hb  name.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  the  doctrine  alluded  to  was 
sustained  only  by  a  portion  of  the  Church ;  and  Scotus 
had  obtained  a  powerful  protector  against  his  opponents. 
His  great  learning,  and  literary  talents,  had  gained  for 
him  the  friendship  of  Charles  le  Chauve,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who  admitted  him  to  his  table  and  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  private  hours ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
composed  the  treatise  last  mentioned  at  that  monarches 
request. 
*  HiBt.  Lit.  de  France,  torn.  y.  p.  4S5. 
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It  is  more  certain  that  the  king  ordered  him  to  undertake 
the  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Greek  writings  attributed 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite^  which  was  published  about 
the  year  867,  a  work  which  had  a  very  important  effect 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages.  This  book  is 
prefaced  by  the  following  verses  addressed  to  his  royal 
protector^  which  will  show,  in  the  use  of  such  words  as 
libam  (^c/390>  spendo,  technas^  &c.  that  his  style  was, 
like  that  of  Aldhelm  and  the  writers  of  his  time,  strongly 
influenced  by  his  Greek  studies.  It  was  perhaps  from  a 
misapprehension  of  these  lines  that  some  of  the  old  writers 
were  led  to  believe  that  Johannes  Scotus  had  studied  at 
Athens. 

Hanc  liboniy  sacro  Gneooram  nectare  ftrtamy 

Adyena  Joannes  apendo  meo  Carolo. 
Maxime  Francigennm»  cni  regia  stemmata  fiilj^nt, 

Mnnera  yotiferi  aint  tibi  grata  tni. 
Vo8  qui  Romuleaa  neacitia  temnere  tedmaa, 

Attica  ne  pigeat  anmere  gymnasia. 
Qoorum  si  qna^am  per  me  scintilla  rduoet 

Usibns  Ansoniis,  si  libet  aspieite. 
MoUestum  si  non  nostmm  mnnire  laboreuy 

Firmetor  yestri  pondere  judiciL 
Si  qnid  nodosum  dummye  notetnr  in  ipso, 

Pardte,  Cecropidis  Attica  tela  seqaor. 
At  si  mendoens  dedinet  tramite  recto, 

Mellifluo  yestro  famine  corrigite. 
Qnod  si  qnomndam  mordetur  dente  feroci, 

Hoc  leye,  namqne  meo  contagit  Hieronymo. 
UC  yero  stabilis  maneat  fnndamine  firmo, 

Regali  stathmo  figere  suffidet. 
Crediderim  mnltos  tangentom  snmma  sophise 

Non  despectnros  donola  nostra  fore. 
Sudoriaqne  grayis  tentabnnt  carpere  froctom ; 

Forsan  yirtatem  yilia  yerba  tenent, 
Seepe  solent  spinis  redolentes  crescere  flores^ 

Nodos«  yitis  sumitor  uya  feraz. 

Dionysius  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  degree  unexceptionable ; 
but  the  opponents  of  Scotus  attacked  the  translation ; 
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they  said  that  it  was  translated  too  literally^  so^s  often  to 
be  unintelligible  or  liable  to  be  misunderstood^  and  they 
represented  it  as  ridiculous  that  a  barbarian  from  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  world  should  understand  Greek.'i'  The 
pope  (Nicholas  I.)  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  king, 
stating  his  surprise  that  such  a  work  should  be  published 
without  haying  first  been  submitted  to  the  usual  approba- 
tion of  the  papal  censure^  particularly  when  written  by  a 
man  already  suspected  of  heresy ;  for  some  of  his  opinions 
had  been  condemned  in  the  councils  of  Lyons  in  853,  of 
Valencia  in  855^  and  of  Langres  in  859. 

It  is  said  that  Johannes  Scotus,  in  consequence  of  the 
papal  letter^  retired  for  a  while  from  the  court  of  France; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  Charles's  protection  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
and  he  wrote  and  published  several  other  works,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  the  treatise  De  Divisione  Natur»^ 
to  which  he  gave  the  Greek  title  ^€pi  ^voren^v  ficpitrfiov.  Of 
this  book,  which  has  been  printed,  the  opinions  of  the 
old  writers  were  much  divided :  t  he  supports  in  it  the 
doctrine  that  after  the  resurrection,  the  corporeal  body,  in 
its  reunion  with  the  soul,  will  be  changed  into  a  spiritual 
body.  Among  other  works^  he  translated  the  Greek 
scholia  of  Maximus  on  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  printed  in  Gale's  edition  of  the  treatise ' 
De  Divisione  Naturae ;  and  wrote  a  homily  on  the  com- 
mencement of  St.  John^  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript.^ 

*  Minndum  est  quoqne  Tir  ille  barbanu  (qui  in  finibns  mandi  podtiis» 
qDanto  ab  hominibiu  conTenationey  tanto  credi  potuit  alteriuB  lingUB  die* 
tione,  longinquins)  talia  intdlectu  capere  in  aliamqne  linguam  transferre 
yalneriL  The  letter  of  Anaataaiiit  to  king  Charles,  in  Usher'fe  Epist  Hib. 
Syl.  p.  65. 

f  See  the  opinion  of  the  theologians  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  oentnry 
stated  in  Roger  de  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  4)9. 

X  See  Hist.  Lit.  de  Fr.  y.,  pp.  428,  439,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the 
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Scholars  seem  agreed  in  attributing  to  him  the  treatise  on 
the  difference  and  conformity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs^  which  has  been  published  as  a  work  of  Macrobius. 
A  work  entitled  De  Yisione  Dei^  bearing  his  name^  is  like- 
wise said  to  exist.  The  authenticity  of  other  books  attri- 
buted to  him  by  old  bibliographers  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Johannes  Scotus  was  not  only  a  free  thinker,  but  also  a 
free  speaker,  and  some  of  his  sayings  were  preserved  by 
tradition  ages  after  his  death.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  and  the  king  were  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table,  surrounded  by  the  French  courtiers,  Charles,  ob- 
serving that  Scotus  had  done  something  which  was  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  asked  him  jokingly  what  was 
die  difference  between  Scotus  and  Soitis, — a  Scot  and  a  sot? 
to  which  the  philosopher  immediately  answered^  ^^  The 
width  of  the  table  only/^  At  another  time,  the  king  gave 
him  a  plate  containing  two  great  fishes  and  a  very  littie 
one,  to  be  shared  between  himself  and  two  clerks  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  stature  and  corpulence.  Scotus 
was  a  man  remarkable  for  his  diminutive  stature.  He  took 
the  two  large  fish  for  himself^  and  gave  the .  small  one  to 
be  shared  between  his  companions ;  and  when  the  king 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this  mode  of  distributing  them,  he 
asserted  that  they  were  fairly  divided;  for,  said  he,  '^  Are 
there  not  here  on  one  part  two  great  ones  and  a  littie  one> 
and  also  two  great  ones  and  a  little  one  there  ?  ^^  * 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that  Johan- 
nes Scotus  ever  quitted  France.  A  tradition  prevailed  in 
the  twelftii  century  that  he  had  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  England,  but  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a 

other  works  of  this  writer,  written  by  one  who  was  strongly  prejudiced 
against  them  on  acconnt  of  the  support  which  they  seemed  to  lend  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers. 
*  Tliese  stories  wiU  be  found  in  Roger  de  Hoyeden,  p.  419. 
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confusion  between  him  and  John  of  Conrei.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  retired  to  England  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  of  pope  Nicholas^  mentioned  above ;  but  we  find 
him  in  France  at  a  later  period  (in  872}^  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  died  there  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  his 
royal  protector  in  877*  The  English  chroniclers  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  represent  him  as  coming 
to  England  after  the  death  of  Charles  le  Chauve;  and 
they  say  that  he  found  a  new  patron  in  king  Alfred;  that 
he  was  employed  by  that  monarch  in  his  schools;  and 
that  he  finally  retired  to  Malmsbury,  where  he  established 
a  school^  and  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  scholars.* 
In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  story^  William  of  Malms- 
bury  adduces  the  following  epitaph,  which  he  says  was 
to  be  seen  on  his  tomb  at  Malmsbury  in  the  twelfth 
century, — 

CUnditar  hoc  tnmiilo  stnctiu  sophiste  Johannesy 
Qui  ditatUB  erat  jam  viyens  dogmate  miro. 
Martyrio  tandem  Chriiti  conscendere  regnum, 
Qqo,  meruit,  sancti  regnant  per  SKcnla  concti. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  these  chroniclers 
confounded  with  one  another  several  persons  of  the  name 
of  John. 

Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the  language  and  style  of 
this  celebrated  philosopher  is  furnished  by  the  opening 
paragraph  of  his  treatise  on  predestination,  in  which  he 
gives  his  definition  of  philosophy. 

Cam  omnia  pin  perfectvque  doctrins  modus,  quo  omnium  rerum  ratio, 
et  studiosiasime  quseritur,  et  apertiaaime  inyenituri  in  ea  diacipUna  qase  a 
Grscis  Philosophia  solet  yocari,  ait  conatitutua,  de  qua  diviaionibaa  sen  par- 
titionibua  qniedam  breviter  edisserere  neceaaarium  dosdmus.  Sic  enim  (ut 
ait  Sanctna  Auguatinua)  creditur  et  docetur  quod  eat  humans  aalutia  caput, 
non  aliam  ease  philosophiam,  id  est  aapientiae  studium,  et  aliam  religionem, 
cum  hi  quorum  doctrinam  non  approbamua,  nee  sacramenta  nobiacum  com- 
municant. Quid  eat  atiud  de  philoeophia  tractare  niai  yern  religionia,  qua 
aumma  ac  principalis  omnium  rerum  cauaa  Deus  et  humiliter  coUtnr,  et  ra- 

*  Roger  de  Hoveden,  p.  419.     W.  Malmsb.  de  Gebt  Reg.  Angl.  p.  45. 
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tionabiliter  iiiTestigatar,  regnlas  ezponere?  Co&ficltiur  inde  terun  esse 
philosophiam  yeram  rellgionem,  conyersimque  yeram  religioiiam  esse  yeram 
philosophiam,  qaie  dom  mnltifariam  diyersisqne  modis  diyiditor,  bis  binas 
tamen  partes  principales  ad  omnem  qiuBstlonem  solyendam  neoessarias  ha- 
bere dinoedtttr,  qnas  Gnecis  placuit  nominare  Auuperuaj,  Opurruai,  An-oX- 
tKTuof,  AjfdkvTuai,  easdemqne  Latialiter  possomiis  diceie  Diyisoriam,  Diffi- 
nitiyanii  Demonstratiyam,  Resolutiyam.  Quarum  enim  prima  tmum  in  miilta 
diyidendo  s^jegat :  secunda  nnum  de  multis  diflniendo  ooUigit :  tertia  per 
manifesta  occulta  demonstrando  operit :  quarta  composita  in  simplicia  sepa- 
rando  resolyit.  Eanim  etiam  exemplo  in  processu  hnjiis  operis,  quantum 
ipn.  lux  quK  illuminat  cor  quttrentium  se  nobis  aditum  remm  quas  oonamur 
ingredi  aperuerit,  ostendemus.  His  enim,  tanquam  utili  quodam»  honesto- 
que  humans  ratlocinationis  quadruyio  ad  ipsam  disputandi  discipUnam,  que 
est  yeritasy  onmis  in  ea  eruditns  peryeniri  non  dubitat 

Sditioru  qf  Johannes  8eotu$, 

The  Translation  of  the  Codestis  Hierarchia,  and  other  pieces,  of  Dionysius, 
was  printed  with  the  works  of  Hugo  de  S.  Vlctore ;  and  with  other 
Latin  yersions  of  Dionysius,  at  Cologne,  in  fol.  1&30  and  1536. 

Excerpta  de  Differentiis  et  Sodetatibus  Graci  Latinique  Verbi.  Printed  in 
seyeral  editions  of  Macrobius. 

Usher,  Veterum  Epistolamm  Hibemicanim  Sylloge.  4to.  Dublin,  1632, 
pp.  37—68.  4to.  Herboms  Nassoy.  1696.  pp.  54— 65.— The  two 
dedications  of  the  translation  of  Dionysius  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  the  letter  of  Anastatius. 

Veterum  Auctorum  qui  IX.  Saeculo  de  Praedestinatione  et  Gratia  scripserunt 
Opera  et  Fragmenta  .  .  .  cura  et  studio  Gilberti  Mauguin.  4to.  Lute- 
ti«  Paris.  1650.  tom.  i.  pp.  103—190.  Liber  Joannis  Scoti,  seu 
Erigense,  de  Diyina  Prsdestinatione,  contra  Goteschalcum  monachum. 
— ^pp.  191 — 562.  The  treatise  of  St.  Prudentius  against  Scotus. — ^pp. 
575—738.    The  answer  of  Florus  to  Scotus. 

Libri  quinque  de  Diyisione  Naturse.  Acoedunt  Ambigua  S.  Maximi,  seu 
scholia  ^us  in  difficiles  locos  S.  Greg,  Naz.  Ed.  Thomas  Gale.  fol. 
Oxon.  1681. 

De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini  Byo.  London,  1686.  It  had  previously 
been  printed  in  1558, 1560,  and  1653.  This  is  supposed  to  be  wrongly 
attributed  to  Johannes  Scotus. 
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Section  V. — ^Tbnth  Centuey. 

HUCARIUS  AND  ERCOMBERT. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century  offers  no  literary 
names  of  any  importance.  Bale  and  Pits  refer  to  this 
period  a  Cornish  deacon  named  Hucarius,  who  composed 
a  hundred  and  eight  homilies^  which  were  extant  in  Le- 
land^s  time  in  Canterbury  College,  (now  Christ  Churchy) 
Oxford,  but  which  appear  to  be  no  longer  in  existence. 
In  the  prologue  to  this  book,  Hucarius  stated  his  name 
and  country,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  He  had 
given  an  abridgment  of  the  constitutions  of  Egbert,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  homilies. 

It  is  possible  that  about  this  period  lived  another  writer 
mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits,  named  Ercombert,  sidd  to 
have  been  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  and  to  have  written 
two  tracts  on  Grammar. 


ALDRED  THE  GLOSSATOR. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  a  priest  named  Aldred,  who  is  known  only  by 
his  name  being  attached  to  two  Anglo-Saxon  Glosses,  for 
there  seems  little  room  for  doubting  that  the  two  names  be- 
long to  the  same  person.  The  first  of  these  glosses  is  con- 
tained in  the  celebrated  Durham  Book  (MS.  Cotton.  Nero, 
D.  IV.) ;  the  other  in  the  Durham  Ritual  recently  printed 
by  the  Surtees  Society.  In  the  former  of  these  books, 
the  glossator  has  merely  mentioned  his  name  with  those 
of  the  other  persons  who  had  written  or  ornamented  the 
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book ;  *  but  in  the  ritual  he  has  inserted  a  note  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  was  then  with  bishop  Alfsige  ''  in 
his  tent  near  South  Woodgate  at  Acley  in  Wessex/^  and 
that  he  there  wrote  for  the  bishop  the  four  collects  which 
precede  this  entry.f  We  have  no  information  of  any 
council  held  at  Acley  during  the  tenth  century ;  but  there 
were  two  bishops  of  the  name^  Alfsige  bishop  of  Win- 
chester (951 — 958)^  and  Alfsige  the  last  bishop  of  Chester- 
le-Street  (968 — 990).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  per- 
son alluded  to  by  Aldred  is  the  latter ;  but  the  question 
is  very  obscure.  Aldred  was  evidently  a  native  of  North- 
umberland^ and  in  the  passage  in  the  Ritual  he  calLs 
himself  ^provost.*  The  following  verses  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  (Luke,  i.  6,  7)>  from  the  Durham  Book,  will  give 
the  reader  the  best  idea  of  the  character  of  these  glosses. 

W«8   in     dag^nm    Herodes    cyniges     Jadee        sacerd  sum 

Fuit  in  diebus  Herodis  regis  Judaeae  sacerdos  quidam 

mi^  noma  of  lend  Abia    i    wif  tSiem  o'^^  him  of  dohteram 

nomine  Zacharias  de  vice  Abisk,  et  uxor    illi     de     filiabus 

Aaron,    *}     noma       his     Eliaabeth. 
Aron,  et  nomen  ejus  Elisabet. 

Woeron    nnt   so'S-fcsto    boego  fore     Code  Aerendo      in   al* 

Erant  autem  justi  ambo  ante  Deum  incedentes  in  om- 

Inm  bodum        i         Bo^fiestnisfam        Drihtnes    bnta    gnomnnge. 

nibus  mandatis  et  justificationibus  Domini  sine  quaerella. 

Ediiian, 
Rituale  Ecdenae  Dunelmenais.     Nunc  primum  typis  mandatmn.    8yo. 
London,  1840.    Pnbliihed  by  the  Snrtees  Society,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  Sterenaon. 

•  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  D.  it.  fol.  138,  v**. 

t  Be  SntSan  Wndigan-Gaete  act  Adee  on  West-Sozun  on  Lanrentins 
meeaflan-dsegi  on  Wodnes-daegi  iSlfaige  tern  biscdpe  in  hisge-t^Ide  Aldred 
se  pro&st  tSaa  feower  coUectas  on  ^  nieht  ald[ne]  mona  »r  nndeme  anrat. 
Saxon  Ritnal,  p.  185. 
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This  remarkable  man  was  bom  of  Danish  parents. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  chieftains  who  accompanied 
Hinguar  and  Hubba  in  the  destnictiye  invasion  of  the 
northern  hordes  in  870 ;  and^  with  the  worst  prejudices  of 
those  ferocious  barbarians^  he  disinherited  his  child  and 
drove  him  from  his  home^  because  he  had  been  guilty  of 
listening  to  the  Christian  preachers.  Odo  fled  to  the 
house  of  one  of  king  Alfired^s  nobles^  named  Athulf  or 
Ethelwulf,  who  adopted  and  protected  him^  and  gave  him 
teachers  under  whose  care  he  attained  to  great  proficiency 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  became  eminent 
for  the  facility  with  which  he  composed  either  prose  or 
verse.t  After  having  undergone  the  rite  of  baptism,  Odo 
received  the  tonsure,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  sub- 
deacon,  in  which  degree  during  several  years  he  merited 
the  respect  of  his  patron  and  the  great  men  of  king 
Alfred's  court  by  his  learning  and  the  sanctity  of  his  Ufe. 
When  Athulf  obtained  the  king's  licence  to  visit  Rome, 
he  carried  Odo  with  him,  who  then,  according  to  his 
biographer  Osbem,:^  had  attained  to  the  degree  of  presby- 
ter.   This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  error ;  for  it  is  pro- 

*  The  life  of  Odo,  or,  as  the  name  is  more  frequently  spelt  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Oda,  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centnry  by  a  monk  of 
Canterbury  named  Osbem,  whose  work  is  printed  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ordinis 
S.  Benedicti,  Sec.  V.  p.  267,  and  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  toI.  ii.  p.  78. 
The  latter  edition  is  used  in  the  present  work.  Osbem's  narrative  contains 
aereral  historical  errors.  The  sketch  of  Odo*s  life  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  in  the  Gest.  Episc.  differs  much  from  that  by  Osbem,  and  is  evidently 
founded  on  other  authorities. 

t  Deinde  Gr»ca  et  Latina  lingua  magistris  edocendum  tradidit . .  .  factus 
quoque  est  in  ntraque  lingua  valde  gnarus,  ita  ut  posset  poemata  fingere, 
prosam  continuare,  et  omnino  quicquid  ei  animo  sederet  lueulentissimo  ser- 
mone  proferre.    Osbem.  Vlt.  Odonis,  p.  79. 

J  Osbem.  Vit.  Odonis,  p.  79. 
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bable  tihat  he  was  bom  some  time  after  his  father  settled 
(with  the  other  Danes  who  had  been  defeated  by  Alfred) 
in  East-Anglia,  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  reached 
the  requisite  age ;  and  William  of  Malmsbmy  tells  as  that^ 
before  he  took  clerical  orders,  he  had  served  as  a  soldier 
along  with  Edward  the  Elder  in  some  of  his  warlike  ex- 
peditions.* 

It  is  certain  that  Odo  enjoyed  without  interruption  the 
friendship  of  king  Edward,  and  afterwards  of  king  Ethel- 
stan,  by  whose  favour  he  succeeded  Ethelstan  in  the 
bishopric  of  Wiltun,  one  of  the  sees  into  which  the  larger 
diocese  of  Sherborne  had  been  divided.  He  was  one  of 
the  bishops  who  were  with  the  last  mentioned  king  at  the 
great  battie  of  Brunanburgh  in  938,  and  his  military  abi- 
lities conduced  in  some  degree  to  obtain  that  decisive 
victory .f  The  battie  began  in  the  night,  when  the  Danes 
surprised  the  English  camp ;  and  when,  in  the  confusion 
and  hurry  of  the  first  attack^  Ethelstan  lost  his  sword  and 
was  exposed  unarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  combat^  it  was 
bishop  Odo  who  furnished  him  with  a  weapon  and  en- 
couraged him  by  his  exhortations4  Ethelstan  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  rewarding  him  for  his  services  on  this 
occasion^  for  on  the  death  of  Wulfhelm  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  promoted  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.t  After 
Ethelstan^s  death,  Odo  continued  in  favour  with  his  two 
successors^  Edmund  and  Edred.     He  accompanied  the 

*  Ipse  caeterifl  ^el  abenntibuB  yel  eztinctis  Edwardo  aliqnandiu  militaiu, 
nee  mnlto  post  oomam  tonsus  clericatum  professuB  fuerat.  W.  Malmsb.  De 
Gest.  Pontif.  p.  200. 

t  Perhaps  he  was  the  author  of  the  prayer  on  that  occasion  which  is  pre- 
served in  a  contemporary  mannscript  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  printed 
in  the  Reliquin  Antique,  ii.  p.  180. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  De  Gest.  Pontif.  ib.  The  story  is  told  a  little  differently 
by  Osbem,  Vit.  Odo.  p.  80. 

$  W.  Malmsb.  ib.  Osbem,  p.  81,  says  Edmund  made  him  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 
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fonner  in  an  expedition  to  Northumbrian  on  which  occa- 
sion he  disinterred  the  bones  of  Wilfred  from  beneath  the 
ruins  of  Ripon^  in  order  to  transfer  them  to  Canterbury. 

As  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Odo  was  distinguished  by 
the  zeal  with  which  he  adyocated  the  rigid  system  of 
monachism  then  prevalent  in  France.  Previous  to  his 
time,  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  had  been  administered 
chiefly  by  the  secular  clergy.  It  is  said  that  Odo  accepted 
the  see  of  Canterbury  with  reluctance ;  *  before  his  con- 
secration, he  went  to  Fleury,  then  the  centre  of  mona- 
chism, to  take  the  habit  of  the  order  from  the  hands  of 
the  abbot  of  that  place,t  and  he  was  the  active  assistant 
of  Ethelwold  and  Dunstan  in  their  efforts  to  replace  the 
secular  clergy  by  monks  in  the  religious  houses  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  reign  of  Edred^  the  influence  of  Odo 
and  Dunstan  had  given  to  the  palace  itself  the  severe  air 
of  a  monastery,  and  they  attempted  to  insure  their  in- 
fluence on  the  accession  of  the  young  and  luxurious 
Edwy.  The  new  king  rejected  the  councils  of  the  aged 
advisers  of  his  father  and  uncle,  to  follow  those  of  his 
youthful  associates ;  and  the  bishop,  to  use  the  expression 
of  his  biographer,  became  his  enemy.  Edwy  had  married 
Alfgiva,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  matron  named  Ethelgiva 
(who  it  appears  was  allied  by  blood  to  the  royal  family), 
and  was  affectionately  attached  to  his  young  wife.  Odo 
and  Dunstan  appear  to  have  been  jealous  of  her  influence^ 
and  to  have  conceived  that  she  was  instrumental  in  draw- 
ing her  husband  from  their  sober  counsels.  At  his  coro- 
nation feast,  the  king  quitted  the  hall  where  his  nobles 
were  seated,  to  visit  his  queen  and  mother-in-law  in  their 
chamber.    When  Edwy^s  absence  was  perceived  in  the 

•  Osbern.  Vit.  Odon.  p.  82. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  ib.  Osbern  aaya  he  only  sent  messengers  to  bring  him 
the  habit. 
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hall^  archbishop  Odo  expressed  in  strong  tenns  his  re- 
sentment at  the  disrespect  which  the  king  had  shown  to 
them^  in  preferring  the  society  of  a  woman  to  that  of  his 
father's  counsellors ;  and  Dunstan^  whose  zeal  was  inflamed 
by  his  example,  left  the  room  and  bursting  rudely  into 
the  chamber  of  the  ladies,  insulted  both  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  with  gross  imputations,  and  dragged  the  young 
king  along  the  passage  into  the  hall.  In  revenge  for  this 
indignity,  Edwy  not  only  banished  Dunstan  from  the 
kingdom,  but  he  extended  his  hatred  to  the  monks,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  his  accomplices.* 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  places  the  banishment  of  Dim- 
Stan  in  956.  Odo  remained,  and  stood  resolute  in  sup* 
porting  the  monks.  Not  daring  at  once  to  attack  the 
young  king,  he  singled  out  the  queen  as  the  object  of  his 
vengeance ;  and^  armed  with  the  pontifical  authority,  he 
declared  that  the  marriage  of  Edwy  and  Alfgiva  was  un- 
lawful, because  it  was  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
kindred.t  In  958,  two  years  after  Dunstan's  banishment, 
the  archbishop  annulled  the  marriage ;  and  then,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  seized  upon  the  beautiful  Alfgiva,  or- 
dered her  face  to  be  seared  with  red-hot  irons,  and  then 
sent  her  to  Ireland,  probably  as  a  slave.  She  remained  in 
Ireland  a  short  time,  till  the  scars  on  her  face  were  so  £ar 
healed  that  she  had  recovered  her  beauty,  and  then  she 
made  her  escape  and  came  to  Gloucester.  She  was  dis- 
covered there  by  Odo's  emissaries,  who  treated  her  with 
so  much  cruelty,  that  a  few  days  afterwards  she  expired 
amid  excruciating  torments.  The  monkish  historians 
have  blackened  the  character  of  Alfgiva  and  her  mother 

*  Osbern.  Vit.  Od.  and  the  LiTes  of  DimBtan.  Retnlit  ille  Tioem  ii^  mo* 
naehofl  totins  BritamiiaB  Airibimda  bacchatiu.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gert.  Epigc. 
p.  301. 

f  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  958.  Her  on  Hssnm  geare  Oda  aroebisoop  to- 
twsmde  Eadwi  cyning  -)  ASHtgjfe,  for  \mm  >e  hi  wieron  to  ge-sybbe. 
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by  unmanly  calumnies.*  When  Edwy,  still  a  mere  youth, 
attempted  to  resist  the  violence  of  his  ecclesiastics,  Odo 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  and  deprived  him  of  the 
larger  portion  of  his  kingdom,  all  England  north  of  the 
Thames  being  given  to  his  brother  Edgar.  Edwy  sur- 
vived the  partition  of  his  kingdom  but  a  few  months ;  he 
died  before  the  end  of  the  year  959*  Odo  himself  died  in 
961,t  on  the  second  of  June* 

The  political  history  of  this  period  is  extremely  obscure, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of 
Odo's  actions.  In  the  early  monkish  historians  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  of  The  Good  (Oda  se  Ooda), 
which  was  first  applied  to  him  by  Dunstan.  Soon 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  he  raised 
the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  from  its  ruins.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  letters,  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  a  good  scholar 
and  an  able  writer;  but  the  only  fragment  of  his  compo- 
sitions, which  now  remains,  is  an  introductory  epistle 
foimd  in  some  manuscripts  of  Fridegode's  Life  of  Wil- 
fred, j:  The  style  of  this  letter  is  remarkably  harsh  and 
inflated,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract. 

Sagax  humane  curioaitatU  indnstria  dun  jngiter  aggeratun  dbi  provideat 
labilia,  adeo  plemmqne  protelatar  philanthropia,  nt  iniransmeabiles  natnne 
metaa  inaolenter  pneterieni  nndecunqne  et  jam  infidando  conqnirendnm 
fore  pneordinet.  Etenim  ex  quo  Paradisi  terreatria  primicola  riperina  mfaraa 
pnesenait  eladia,  dilatoqne  mortia  compendio  deMta  moleate  ooepit  ai&ictari 
aolertia,  inaopibili  fere  mnndialia  enormitaa  graaaator  paraimonJa,  nnde  et 
obatinatioria  parcitatia  ailTeacente  propagine,  faaque  neiaaqne  interdnm  non 

*  AU  the  biographera  of  Dnnatan  and  Odo  repreaent  Alfgiva  aa  being  the 
king'a  concnbine,  and  not  hia  qneen,  and  repreaent  her  mother  aa  admrnla- 
tering  to  Edwy'a  paaaiona.  The  proofa  that  theae  calnmniea  were  fidae  ia 
perfectly  aatiafactory.    See  Lappenbeig,  Geach.  Ton  Engl.  i.  p.  399. 

t  Saxon  Chron.  aub  an.  Her  ge-wat  Odo  ae  goda  aroebiaoop.  Some 
more  modem  anthoritiea  in  Wharton  place  hia  death  earlier,  bnt  they  appear 
to  be  incorrect. 

X  Printed  in  the  AngUa  Sacra,  toL  ii.  p.  50.  Odo*8  Canona  are  printed 
in  the  Concilia  by  Wilkina. 
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admodum  discrete  compaginat.  EnimTero  nobis  inenacnmbiU  Teritatis  tes- 
tudine  galeatis  congruit  normalibns  agenda  rubricare  metbodiis,  eatenns 
pnecipue,  at  coenulenti  floccipendentes  lacra  commercii,  propbeticis  con- 
centibns  stadeamns  aptari.  Mihi  autem  dicentes,  adhasrere  Deo  bonnm  est. 
Qva  in  re  ez  diametro  connectatnr,  non  ei  famnlari  non  bonnm  est.  Siqnl- 
dem  quorsum  has  yelint  evadere  minntifle,  hi:gn8ce  miscello  brachllexU  con- 
tignabo. 

FRIDEGODE. 

Fridbgodb  was  a  monk  of  Dover^  one  of  the  literary 
men  patronised  by  Odo  of  Canterbury ;  his  name  would 
probably  have  been  forgotten^  if  he  had  not  been  chosen 
by  his  patron  to  write  in  heroic  verse  the  life  of  Wilfrid, 
in  956,  when  Odo  conveyed  the  relics  of  that  saint  from 
Northumbria  to  Canterbury.  The  writer  of  the  life  of 
Oswald  states  that  Fridegode  was  Oswald's  teacher  (ma- 
gister),  and  that  he  was  considered  one  of  the  wisest 
men  of  his  time  in  divine  and  secular  learning.*  The 
old  bibliographers  attribute  to  Fridegode  several  other 
works,  1.  The  Life  of  St.  Audoenus;  2.  a  Treatise 
de  muliere  peccatrice  in  Evangelio;  3.  De  Hierusalem 
supra;  4.  De  visione  beatorum;  5.  Contemplationes 
vari«e.  It  i^  said  that  the  second  of  these  tracts  began 
with  the  words  Dumpietate  multimoda  Deus,  and  the  third 
with  the  words  Cives  ccelestis  patria. 

Fridegode's  life  of  Wilfrid  (which  for  the  matter  it  con- 
tains is  a  mere  metrical  version  of  Eddius  Stephanus)  is 
extant,  and  answers  fuUy  to  the  description  given  of  it  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  that  it  was  so  full  of  Greek  words 
as  to  require  frequently  the  skill  of  a  Sibyl  to  interpret  it.t 

•  Eadmer,  Vit.  Oswald,  in  Angl.  Sac.  ii.  p.  193.  Qui  in  difinis  ao 
saecnlaribns  disdplinis  quosque  sni  temporis  sapientes  pmcellere  pntabatnr. 

f  Execntus  est  id  mnnns  Fridegodus  qoidam  versibos  non  italmprobandis, 
nisi  quod  Latinitatem  perosns  Graecitatem  amat,  Graecnla  verba  freqnentat, 
nt  merito  dictis  ejus  aptetor  illnd  Plautinnm, 

Hbc  qnidem  praeter  Sibyllam  leget  nemo. 
W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  SOO 
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In  this  respect  Fridegode  appears  to  have  followed  the 
taste  of  his  patron  Odo.  The  following  description  of  the 
consecration  of  the  new  church  of  Ripon  will  show  that 
this  observation  was  not  unfounded. 

Crescit  summa  viri,  creidt  dilectio  sancti, 
Virtatun  genitrix  almorum  florida  nutrix. 
Non  igitur  coeptnm  dissolvit  dezia  TOtuin, 
Picria  neve  tulit,  sea  dissologia  nipit, 
Theosopho  Bpirans  animo  cognata  synergus 
Oppida  diffuso  Hripia  amplifican  colomo. 
Illic  planata  decoaatim  Tomere  terra, 
Symmetriia  perpendicnlo  perfecte  libratia, 
Ecdeaiam  statnit,  talamum  Christoque  dicaTit. 
Tandem  post  paacas  ornatis  rebus  imeras 
GoiiTenere  daces,  necnon  basUeia  pubes, 
Tristats  comites,  rolgi  promiscna  strages, 
Ecdesiae  proceres  aedem  pro  more  beantes, 
Ornanmt  altare  Petri  sub  honore  canori. 
Stans  in  cancellis  dat  oanctis  sperma  salatU, 
Regibas  edixit,  repetitaqae  mra  recepit, 
Verbo  necne  cibo  triduo  tnrbam  satiayit. 
Optima  qneqae  dedit  libens  exenia  miris 
Deflorata  modis,  capsa  cibus  atqae  gemellis 
Codex  anrato  conseptos  grammate  scriptos, 
Aactas  erangelicum  serrans  in  corpore  textam, 
Cumque  benignlTolo  persoWeret  omnia  oorde, 
Inflatur  nullo  Jesu  moderamine  typho. 
Qoapropter  merita  donatus  digne  chorea 
Florait,  at  quondam  Moysi  sab  tempore  lampas, 
Pandens  etenue  callem  patriamque  quietis, 
Atque  domos  sibimet  soperse  regionis  amicas. 


BdiiUm  of  Fridegode, 

Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti  in  SKCulorum  Classes 
distributa.  Ssculam  III.  pars  prima,  fol.  Lutecise  Paris.  1672.  pp.  171 
— 196.  Fridegode's  Life  of  Wilfrid,  from  an  imperfect  MS.  at  Conrei. 
— lb.  Ssc.  IV.  pars  prima,  pp.  7S2 — 726,  the  part  of  the  poem  wanting 
in  the  previous  edition,  from  a  MS.  in  England. 
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ETHELWOLD.* 
Ethblwold^  whom  his  contemporaries  and  followers 
have  designated  as  the  '^father  of  monks/'  was  a  native 
of  Winchester,  the  son  of  a  noble  citizen  of  that  placet 
He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
therefore  not  later  than  the  year  925 ;  and  was  trained 
to  learning  from  his  childhood.  While  very  young,  he 
was  taken  to  court,  and  his  talents  and  many  good 
qualities  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  king  Ethel- 
Stan,  and  of  the  learned  men  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  that  monarch ;  he  received  the  tonsure  at  the  hand 
of  the  first  Alfheh,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Ethelwold 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan ; 
they  were  ordained  at  the  same  time  to  the  degree  of 
presbyter;  and  when  Dunstan  became  abbot  of  61as-* 
tonbury,  towards  9479  Ethelwold  took  the  monastic 
habit,  and  became  the  companion  of  his  studies  and  of  his 
counsels.  He  there  qualified  himself  as  a  grammarian 
and  poet;:t  entered  eagerly  into  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  theology ;  and  probably  followed  all  the  various  pur- 
suits in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  Dunstan  showed 
so  much  attachment.  Ethelwold  is  said  to  have  been  an 
ingenious  mechanic ;  and  an  early  writer  mentions  two 
bells  which  he  made  with  his  own  hands.§ 

*  The  life  of  Ethelwold,  or  Ethelwald,  was  written  by  his  contemporary 
Wolstan  of  Winchester.  The  edition  quoted  here  is  that  of  MabiUoUi  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Bened.  ssec.  V.  p.  608. 

t  Wolstan.  Vit.  ^thelw.  p.  609.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Pontlf.  Angl.  p.  343. 

X  Didicit  namque  inibi  liberalem  grammatica  artis  peritiam,  atque  melli* 
flnam  metrics  rationis  dnlcedinem :  et  more  apis  pradentissim»,  quK  solet 
boni  odoris  arbores  oiroumTolando  reqnirere,  et  jocundi  saporia  oleribus  in- 
cambere,  diyinonim  carpebat  Tolnminnm  flores.  Cathotioos  qnoque  et  no* 
minatos  stadiose  legebat  auctores.    Wolstan.  Vit.  ^thelw.  p.  6 IS. 

(  Fecit  etiam  dnas  campanas  propriis  manibus^  ut  dicitur,  qnas  in  hac 
domo  posnit  cum  aliis  duabus  majoribus,  qnas  etiam  beatos  Donstanus  pro- 
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Ethelwold  remained  but  a  few  years  at  Glastonbury^ 
for  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edred^  who  died  in  955, 
he  was  seized  with  the  desire  of  visiting  France,  and  of 
perfecting  himself  in  learning  and  monastic  discipline  in 
the  schools  and  monasteries  which  flourished  in  that 
country.  But  the  queen  mother,  Edgiva,  a  woman  of 
great  piety,  represented  to  king  Edred  the  loss  his  king- 
dom would  sustain,  if  he  allowed  such  an  eminent  monk 
to  quit  it;  and  when  Ethelwold  applied  for  leave  to 
travel,  he  met  with  a  denial.  As  an  excuse  for  retaining 
him  in  England,  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Abing- 
don, in  Berkshire,  a  small  monastic  house,  then  deserted 
and  in  ruins,  which  the  king  and  his  mother  at  the  same 
time  enriched  with  lands  and  other  valuable  gifts.  Ethel- 
wold brought  thither  a  few  monks  from  Glastonbury, 
and  began  to  erect  a  new  building,  more  worthy  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  destined.  This  work  was  not 
completed  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edgar,  when 
Ethelwold  sent  one  of  his  monks  named  Osgar  to  Fleury, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  monastic  discipline  of  that  place^ 
and  qualified  to  t^ach  it  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon.* 

In  963,  about  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
monastery  at  Abingdon,  king  Edgar  promoted  Ethelwold 
to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Brithelm.  He  was  consecrated  by  Dunstan  (then  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury)  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  November.f 
Ethelwold  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  episcopacy,  than 

priis  manibuB  fecisBe  perhibetnr.  Registr.  Abendon.  in  the  Monastiooiif 
▼ol.  i.  p.  516. 

*  Wolstan.  Vit.  ^thelw.  pp.  618,  613.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif. 
p.  244.  The  most  detailed  account  of  Ethelwold'a  works  at  Abingdon,  will 
be  fonnd  in  the  extracts  from  the  Register  of  that  house,  printed  in  the 
Monasticon. 

t  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  Wobtaa.  p.  614.  In  963,  Not.  29  was  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent. 
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he  began  the  great  revolution  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church 
which  he  had  long  contemplated.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries  had  previously  been  occupied^  and  the  church 
administered,  by  secular  priests  (called  in  the  Latin 
writers  simply  clericiy  canonici,  and  presbyteri),  who  appear 
to  have  resembled  in  many  respects  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England  at  the  present  day.  Their  discipline 
and  rule  of  life  was  by  no  means  severe,  and  they  were  at 
liberty  to  marry  and  have  families.  The  Old  Minster  at 
Winchester  (the  monastery  attached  to  the  episcopal  see), 
and  the  New  Minster  (king  Alfred's  foundation),  were 
both,  occupied  by  this  secular  clergy  at  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wold's  election.  The  former  was  more  immediately  under 
the  bishop's  influence,  and,  having  obtained  the  authori- 
zation of  Edgar,  in  ^  the  second  year  of  his  episcopacy 
(a.d.  964),  he  ejected  the  priests  violently  from  their  abode, 
and  established  monks  in  their  place.  The  monkish  bio- 
graphers say  that  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  this  harsh 
measure  by  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  priests,  whom  they 
characterize  as  men  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  pride, 
insolence,  and  luxury,  some  of  them  looking  upon  it  as  a 
degradation  to  be  obliged  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  all  of  them  illicitly  contracting  marriages,  and 
second  marriages,  like  laymen;  *  but  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
states  simply  that  they  were  driven  out  because  they  were 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  monastic  ^  rule,'  f  and  all  the 
old  historians  agree  in  saying  that  they  were  first  invited 

•  Erant  autem  tone  in  Veteri  Monasterio,  ubi  cathedra  pontificalia  habctar^ 
canonici  nefandis  soelerum  moribus  implicati,  elatione  et  insolentia  atque 
loxnria  pneventi,  adeo  nt  nonnnlli  eoram  dedignarentur  miasas  pro  ordine 
oelebrare,  repudiantea  nzores  qnas  illicite  dnzerant  et  alias  accipientea,  qoin 
et  ebrietati  jogiter  dediti.  Wolstan.  Vit.  ^thelw.  p.  614.  See  also  Anglia 
Sacra,  toI.  i.  pp.  289,  S90. 

f  •}  draf  at  )>a  clerca  of  >e  biscoprice,  foi^an  i»  hi  noldon  nan  regul  hea.- 
don,  *)  sstta  Her  muneca.     Sax.  Chron.  sab  an.  9(>3. 
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to  assume  the  monastic  habit.  The  New  Minster  soon 
followed  the  fate  of  the  Old^  and  within  the  same  year 
the  priests  were  also  expelled  from  the  monasteries  of 
Ceortes-ige  (Chertsey)  and  Middel-tune  (Milton),*  The 
monks  who  were  introduced  into  these  houses  were 
brought  from  Abingdon  and  Glastonbury,  the  only  places 
where  at  that  time  monks,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
were  to  be  found.t  These  vigorous  proceedings  caused 
great  irritation  between  the  old  clergy  and  the  new  monks, 
and  the  biographer  of  Ethelwold  does  not  hesitate  in 
charging  the  former  with  an  attempt  to  poison  their  prelate 
at  his  own  table. 

Having  thus  reformed  the  four  monasteries  above  men- 
tioned, and  compelled  also  the  Nuns'  Minster  at  Winches- 
ter to  adopt  a  stricter  rule,  Ethelwold  turned  his  attention 
to  the  monasteries  which  during  the  Danish  wars  had  been 
deserted  by  their  inmates,  and  the  possessions  of  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  This  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  larger  monastic  foundations,  and  it 
favoured  in  no  slight  degree  his  favourite  project  of  intro- 
ducing monks  in  place  of  the  secular  clergy  throu^out 
the  land.  Ethelwold  first  bought  from  the  king  the 
ancient  nunnery  of  Ely,  and  having  by  the  purchase  of 
numerous  valuable  estates,  and  by  other  gifts,  made  it 
"  very  rich,"  he  placed  in  it  a  society  of  monks  under  an 
abbot  named  Brithnoth.^  He  bought  and  rebuilt,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  ruins  of  Medeshamsted  (since  called 
Peterborough),  and  Thorney ;   and  he  did  not  desist  from 

*  Saxon  Chron.  sab  an.  964. 

t  Nam  hactenns  ea  tempeatate  non  habebantnr  monachi  in  gente  Anglo- 
ranii  nisi  tantnm  qui  in  Glastonia  morabantur  et  Abbandonia.  Wolstan. 
p.  615. 

t  Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  963.  Wolston.  pp.  615,  616.  A  detailed 
account  of  Ethelwold'a  benefactions  to  the  minster  of  Ely  is  found  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Vespas.  A.  xix. 
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prosecuting  his  great  design  until  he  had  established 
monks  in  every  part  of  England. 

These  extensive  operations  afforded  Ethelwold  frequent 
occasions  for  indulging  in  his  love  of  the  arts.  Both 
as  abbot  and  iMshop,  he  was  celebrated  as  a  ^^  great  builder 
of  churches  and  other  works.^'  *  One  of  his  chief  archi- 
tectural works  was  the  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, which  occupied  him  some  years,  and  was  not 
finished  till  the  year  980,  when,  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
October,  it  was  consecrated  with  much  pomp  by  archbishop 
Dunstan,  in  the  presence  of  king  Ethelred  and  nine 
bishops.f  In  the  course  of  this  undertaking  Ethelwold 
disinterred  the  bones  of  St.  Swithun,  which  he  deposited 
in  a  new  tomb  in  the  interior  of  the  church  in  971- 
Ethelwold  was  likewise  skilful  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
in  music.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  bells  which 
he  made  with  his  own  hands  for  the  abbey  of  Abingdon. 
From  the  early  register  of  the  same  abbey,  we  learn  that 
he  also  made  '^  a  certain  wheel  full  of  bells,  which  he  called 
the  Golden  Wheel,  on  account  of  its  being  plated  with 
gold,  which  he  directed  to  be  brought  forward  and  turned 
round  on  feast  days,  to  excite  greater  devotion.":]^  He  is 
said  to  have  been  eminent  as  a  mathematician ;  and  a 
treatise  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  addressed  by  him 
to  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  is  still  preserved.§ 

Under  Ethelwold's  superintendence,  the  monastery  at 
Winchester  became  an  eminent  school,  which  produced 

*  Eccletiaram  ac  diTeraonim  operum  magnus  sedificator,  et  dum  essat 
mbbos  et  dam  esset  episcopiu.    Wolstan.  Vit.  ^thelw.  p.  614. 

t  WoUtan.  pp.  617—621. 

t  Pneterea  fecit  vir  Teoerabilis  Athelauoldua  quandam  rotam  tiDtinnabiilis 
plenam,  quam  auream  nuncupaTit,  propter  laminas  ipsitifl  deauratas,  qnam 
in  festivis  diebua  ad  majoris  excitationem  deyotionifl  reducendo  voWi  con- 
Btitait.     Regist.  Abendon.  in  the  Monasticon,  toI.  i.  p.  516. 

(  Id  the  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Digby,  No.  83,  fol.  24.    See  Tanner. 
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many  of  the  most  remarkable  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
following  age.  His  biographer  describes  to  us  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  employed  himself  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  and  the  pleasure  he  appeared  to  feel  when 
teaching  children  the  grammar  and  metres  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  reading  to  them  Latin  books  in  English^  * 
for  it  had  been  previously  the  general  custom  to  teach 
them  in  Latin.  The  chief  literary  work  of  St.  Ethelwold 
(or,  at  least,  the  one  by  which  he  was  best  known)  was  a 
translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Rule  of  monastic  life 
drawn  up  in  Latin  by  St.  Benedict  This  work  he  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  king  Edgar,  who  gave 
him  for  it  the  manor  of  Southbume,  which  he  immediately 
conferred  upon  his  foundation  at  Ely.f  Ethelwold's  mu- 
nificence appeared  in  the  number  and  richness  of  his 
endowments,  probably  far  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
individual  in  any  age.  His  charity  was  exhibited  in  a  no 
less  remarkable  manner ;  when  his  own  diocese  was  suffer- 
ing under  the  visitation  of  famine  and  pestilence,  he  ordered 
all  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  church  to  be  broken  up  and 
turned  into  money,  observing,  that  the  precious  metals 
were  better  employed  in  feeding  the  poor  than  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  pride  of  the  ecclesiastics.^  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  calls  him  ^^  the  benevolent  bishop.'^§ 

*  Dulce  namque  erat  ei  adolesoentes  et  juyenes  aemper  dooen,  et  L«tinoB 
librOB  AngUce  eis  soWere,  et  regulaa  grammaticn  artis  ac  metrics  rationis 
tradere,  et  jocnndis  alloqaiis  ad  meliora  hortari.  Unde  factum  eat^'nt  per- 
plures  ex  diacipuliB  cjaa  fierent  sacerdotea  atqae  abbatea,  et  honorabilea 
episcopii  quidam  etiam  archiepiscopi,  in  gente  Anglorum.  Wolatan.  Vlt. 
^thelw.  p.  617. 

t  Ipse  etiam  dedit  S.  Etbelwoldo  manerium  de  Suthburne,  eo  pacto,  vX 
ipae  transferret  Regulam  S.  Benedict!  de  Latino  in  AngUcum,  qood  idem 
epiacopuB  S.  EtheldredK  obtulit.  ThomK  Eliens.  Hist.  ap.  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sacr.  Tol.  i.  p.  604. 

I  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  344. 

§  Her  foi^.ferde  se  well-willenda  bisceop  ofWinceastreAthelwold,  moneca 
fsder,    Saxon  Chron.  sub  an.  984. 
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Ethelwold  died  on  the  first  of  August,  984,^  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester, 
Dunstan  was  present  at  his  death. 

Ethelwold^s  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  is  still  preserved,  as  well  as  a  compilation  from 
it  made  by  Alfric  for  the  monks  of  Eynesham.  A  copy 
of  the  former  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  x. ;  t  the 
latter  occurs  among  the  manuscripts  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  No.  265.  The  Latin  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict  is  also  fotmd  in  several  manuscripts  (as  MS. 
Cotton.  Tiberius,  A.  iii.;  MSS.  C.  C.  Col.  Cambr.  Nos. 
178  and  (apparently)  191),  with  an  interlinear  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation,  of  which  the  author  is  not  known.  We 
give  the  article  on  the  diet  of  the  monks  (chapter  xl.),  as 
a  specimen  of  each  of  these  versions ;  the  first  is  from  MS. 
Cotton.  Faustina,  A.  x.,  fol.  129,  v^*. ;  the  other  from  MS. 
Cotton.  Tiberius,  A.  iii.  fol.  141,  V*.). 

EthelwoWn  Venion. 

Be  »te8  ge-mete. 
We  ge-lyfa>  -p  ge-noh  sy  to  dsghwamlicum  ge-reorde  twa  ge-sodene  Bofel 
for  missenlicra  manna  untrumnysae  ;  gif  hwa  for  hwylcre  cisnesse  )>8efl  anes 
brucan  ne  msge,  bmce  huru>8e8  o>ere8.  Gif  mon  seppla  haebbe,  o|>]>e  hwylcea 
o)>rlS8  cynnes  eor>-WKBtma8y  ij  -p  to  hiddan  snfle.  Sy  anes  pundes  ge-wihte 
blaf  to  eallum  d«ge ;  gif  bi  on  twa  msel  eta>,  sy  ge-bealden  \>bbb  pnnd  mstan 
blafea  se  )>riddan  dsel  to  ]>ain  aefen-gifle.  Gif  bi  mid  weorces  ge-swinoe  to 
)»am  Bwi]>e  of-sette  beo]>  "P  bi  bwilces  eacan  bebofien  stande  se  eaca  on  >ae8 
abbodes  dome  'p  >onne  swa  sy  fore-sceawod,  swa  >«er  nsefre  ofer-fyl  ne  fylige, 
for-H  nis  cristenum  mannum  nan  Hng  swa  wi>erweardlic  *]  bsefig  tyme 
swa  swa  ofer-fyl,  be  ham  se  Hslend  sylf  Jms  clypa>,  Wamia>  'p  eowere 
beortan  ne  syn  ofer-symede  mid  ofer-fylle.  Geongom  ne  sy  bileofa  ge-seald 
be  ham  ylcum  ge-mete,  ac  l«sse  >onne  Hem  mamm,  "p  for-bsefednes  aegl>er 
ge  on  ylde  ge  on  geogo^e  simle  ge-ealden  sy.  Ealle  endemes  flsesc-sete  eal- 
lum ge-mete  by  for-btebben  butan  >aem  wanbalum  ')  hsem  leger-fsBstum. 

•  Wolstan.  Vit.  ^thelw.  pp.  6SS,  633.  Saxon  Cbron.  &c. 

f  Tbis  manuscript,  wbicb  must  baTe  come  into  tbe  Cottonian  library  at 
a  late  period,  is  tbe  one  described  by  Wanley  (p.  389)  as  belonging  to  Tbomaa 
Cartwrigbt,  Esq.  of  Aynbo,  in  Northamptonsbire. 
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Hke  Latin  text  with  tht  Interlinear  Vereion, 

De  mensura  ciborum. 

ge-nihUumian  we  ge-IyfalS  to     d«g>erlieere      reordunge   ge  mid-dsges 

Sufficere  credimus  ad  refectionem  cotidianam  tain  seztse 

ge        nones      eallam  moni^um  twa  ge-sodene  STflian  sanda 

quam  nonee  omnibus  mensibus   cocta   duo  pulmentaria^ 

for  mistlicora        antramneasa  wennnge  ofanum     se 

propter  diversorum  infirmitates^  ut  forte  qui  ex  uno  non 
"Be  m«g      etan      of  ot^niin  i^  he  at  ge-reord.  )H>nne    twa        aanda 

poterit  edere  ex  alio  reficiatur.     Ergo  duo  pubnentaria 

ge-nihtaumiaV  1  gif  beolS      ac  hwanone  »pla 

cocta  omnibus  fratribus  sufficiant^  et  si  fuerint  unde  pomi 

otn$e  acennedlicu  ofetu  aaigegli'S    swilce  ji  |>ridde.  an  pond 

aut  nascentia  leguminum  addatur  et  tertium.     Panis  libra 

awegen     ge-nihtsumige  on  dege  swa  hwselSer  awa  "Su  sig  on  ge-reor- 

una  propensa  sufficiat  in  die^  sive  una  sit  refectio  sive 
dunge  ol^e  gereordiinge  *}  efen->enimge.  i^       gif  hi  aoeolan  on  aefen 

prandii  et  ccenae.  Quod  si  ccenaturi 

ge-reordian    of    ]>am  aylfan  punde  se  Mdda  firam  >ani  hordere  si  ge- 

sunt    de  eadem     libra  tertia  pars  a  cellarario  reser- 

healden    to  agifenne    on  sfen  |>enungam.  ge-swinc 

yetur  reddanda        coenaturis.         Quod    si   labor   forte 

mare        on  eyre  hit  beo 

factus  fuerit  major,  in  arbitrio  et  potestate  abbatis    erit, 
gif  hit  frema'S  yean        asyndrode    to-foran  eallum  >ingum 

si  expediat  aliquid  augere,  preemota    pree  omnibus 

ofer-fylle    1^    nsefre  ne  undersmsege  >am  mnnece     ofer-set    for->am 

crapula,  ut  nunquam  subripiat  monacho  indigeries,  quia 
swa  wi'Serweard  >en     is  swa  swa     ofer- 

nihil  sic  contrarium  est  omni  Christiano,  quomodo  cra- 
fylle      swa  swa  stede  are  Drihten  Wamia'6  j^  ne  beon  ge-heofogode 

pula,  sicut  ait  Dominus  noster,  Videte  ne        graventur 

on  ofor-full  Cildnm  on  ginran  ylde 

corda  yestra  in  crapula.     Pueris  yero  minore  eetate  non 
seo  ylce  ne  si  ge-healdan  micebiess      ah       Isesse    >onne  J«m      yldnun 
eadem   seryetur   quantitas,  sed  minor  quam  majoribus, 
ge^healdanra  ii'5er-fete  flsstS 

seryata     in  omnibus  parcitate.     Carnium  yero  quadrupe- 
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si  for-hsemed  butan 

dum  omnino  ab  omnibus  abstineatur  comestio^  preeter 

wan        halum         ")  |>a  metruman. 

omnino  debiles  et  aegrotos. 


DUNSTAN.* 

DuNSTAN  was  a  native  of  Wessex,  the  son  of  Heorstan 
and  Cynethryth  (or  Cynedrida),  who  appear  to  have  re- 
sided near  Glastonbury,  and  the  nephew  of  Athehn,  arch- 

*  The  life  of  Danstan  has  employed  the  pens  of  Tarions  early  writers. 
The  following  biographies  of  this  truly  eminent  man  are  still  extant. 

1.  A  life  by  Bridferth,  written  soon  after  Dnnstan's  death,  which  is  the 
most  valoable  of  them  all,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctomm 
Mail,  tom.  iv.  p.  346.  An  early  and  good  MS.  of  this  life  is  preserved  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  Cleopatra,  B.  xiii.  which  we  quote  in  preference  to 
the  printed  edition,  as  furnishing  a  better  text,  although  it  wants  the  preface. 

3.  A  life,  or  rather  (as  it  is  generally  entitled)  *  eulogium '  of  Dunstan  by 
Adalard  a  monk  of  Bath,  one  of  his  disciples,  written  about  twenty  years 
after  his  death.     A  copy  of  it  is  in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  C.  vii. 

3.  A  life  by  Osbern,  a  disciple  of  Lanfranc,  written  soon  after  1070.  It 
is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Maii,  tom.  iT.  p.  359,  in  the  Acta  SS.  Ord. 
S.  Bened.  Ssc.  t.  p.  659»  and  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  The 
last-mentioned  edition,  in  which  the  collection  of  Dunstan's  miracles  is 
omitted,  is  the  one  quoted  in  the  present  volume.  Manuscripts  of  this  life 
are  found  in  the  Harleian  Library,  No.  56,  and  in  the  Arundel  Library, 
Brit.  Mus.  No.  16. 

4.  A  life  by  Eadmer,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  A  manuscript  copy  of 
this  life  is  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  436,  fol.  59»  i^. 

5.  A  life  of  Dunstan  was  printed  in  Surius,  de  Probatis  Sanctorum  Vitis, 
under  the  name  of  Osbert,  which  agrees  verbally,  except  in  a  few  passages 
that  are  peculiar  to  it,  with  that  by  Eadmer.  This  is  the  life  found  in  MS. 
Cotton.  Nero,  £.  i.  fol.  401 ,  v**.  Fragments  of  Osbert  are  given  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Saec.  v.  p.  701. 

6.  A  life  of  Dunstan  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  two  books,  is  preserved 
in  manuscript,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Purton  Cooper  on  the  Public  Records, 
vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

Collateral  materials  for  the  life  of  Dunstan  are  found  in  all  the  chronicles 
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bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  bom^  according  to  the 
best  authorities^  in  925,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Athelstan ;  and  his  great  power  and  reputation  in  after 
times  led  people  to  believe  that  his  birth  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  extraordinary  presages,  which  are  circumstan- 
tially related  by  all  his  ancient  biographers.  The  scene 
of  his  birth  was  favourable  to  the  development  of  Dun- 
stau*s  mind.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glastonbury  has  been  connected  with  popular  legends. 
The  Britons  looked  upon  it  as  the  burial-place  of  their 
mythic  heroes ;  while  the  Irish  believed  it  to  be  sanctified 
by  the  bones  of  their  earliest  saints ;  and  even  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  regarded  with  mysterious  reverence  the  spot  where 
were  preserved  the  relics  of  a  Christian  church  founded 
before  their  arrival  in  the  island*  It  thus  became  an  object 
of  pilgrimage  to  these  different  peoples ;  and  the  Irish 
scholars,  who  came  there  to  pass  their  latter  days  in  order 
that  their  bones  might  rest  by  the  side  of  those  of  their 
tutelary  saint  Patrick,  supported  themselves  by  teaching,  and 
opened  a  school  which  was  frequented  by  the  Saxon  youth 
from  a  considerable  distance.*  Dunstan  was  placed  in  the 
school  of  Glastonbury  when  a  child,  and  made  quick  and 
extraordinary  progress  in  learning.    Amid  the  poetic  and 

of  the  time.  In  the  library  of  Corpos  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  No. 
161,  is  a  '  Sermo  de  maxima  laude  sancti  Dnnstani  archiepiicopi  et  con- 
fessoria/  perhaps  merely  another  title  for  the  work  of  Adalard. 

*  Porro  Hibemensinm  peregrini  praedictnm  locum  Glestonis  sicut  et 
cseterK  fidelinm  tnrbc  magno  colebant  affectu,  et  maxime  ob  beat!  Patridi 
senioris  honorem,  qui  faustus  ibidem  in  Domino  quieviase  narrator.  Brid- 
ferth,  Vit.  Danst.  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  iii.  fol.  63,  r**. — Cum  ergo  hi 
tales  viri  talibus  de  causis  Glastoniam  venissent,  nee  tamen  quicquid  sibi 
necessariom  erat  sufficientissime  in  loco  reperissent,  suscipinnt  filios  nobi- 
linm  liberalibus  studiis  imbuendos,  ut  quod  minus  ad  usum  loci  libertas  ex- 
hiberet,  eorum  qnos  docebant  liberalitate  redundaret.  Osbern.  Vit.  Dunst. 
ap.  Wharton,  p.  9S.  It  appears  doubtful  which  of  the  St.  Patricks  was 
supposed  to  be  buried  at  Glastonbury. 
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religious  legends  of  the  place,  his  mind,  easily  acted  upon, 
received  a  peculiar  character;  and  this  singularity  was 
rendered  more  remarkable  by  a  physical  weakness  to  which 
he  was  subject  from  his  infancy.  When  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  distemper,  Dunstan  believed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  in  a  vision,  and  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
beings  of  another  world.  While  still  very  young,  his 
ardent  study  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  feebleness  that  left  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  His  friends  were  already  assembled  round 
his  bed,  believing  him  to  be  dying,  when  he  suddenly 
arose  in  a  kind  of  eztacy,  seized  a  staff  which  chanced 
to  be  near  at  hand,  and  ran  with  amazing  speed  over 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  vallies,  from  time  to  time 
turning  about  and  brandishing  his  staff  in  the  air  like  a 
madman.  He  continued  his  wanderings  till  night-fell^ 
and,  on  his  return,  he  was  seen  to  mount  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  abbey  church  by  a  difficult  and  dangerous  road, 
which  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed to  repair  the  building,  and  after  balancing  himself 
for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  battlements,  he  descended 
by  a  no  less  perilous  way  into  the  interior,  and  there 
laid  himself  between  the  two  keepers,  and  fell  into 
a  gentle  slumber.  When  the  keepers  awoke,  they  were 
astonished  to  find  the  chUd  in  this  situation,  more 
particularly  as  the  gate  of  the  church  was  securely  fastened. 
But  Dunstan,  who  was  already  relieved  from  his  fever, 
declared  that  he  had  been  tormented  by  devils,  who  had 
hunted  him  with  ravenous  dogs,  and  that  sometimes  he  had 
avoided  them  by  flight  and  sometimes  driven  them  off 
with  his  staff,  until  angels  came  and  rescued  him  from  his 
pursuers,  by  lifting  him  up  gently  to  the  top  of  the  church ; 
and  that  his  heavenly  protectors  had  borne  him  on  their 
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wings  into  the  interior  of  the  building.*  From  this 
period^  Dunstan  was  regarded  by  his  companions  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  admiration. 

After  Dunstan  had  receiyed  the  tonsure  at  Glastonbury^ 
and  had  mastered  all  the  branches  of  learning  which  were 
taught  there^  he  was  invited  to  Canterbury  by  his  uncle 
Athelm^t  who  soon  after  his  arrival  presented  him  to  king 
Athelstan.  His  beauty^  his  engaging  manners^  and^  above 
all,  his  extraordinary  mental  accomplishments,  soon  made 
him  a  favourite  at  court :  among  other  things,  he  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  music,  and  we  are  told  that  when  the 
king  and  his  nobles  were  weary  with  labouring  on  the 
afiairs  of  state,  they  sought  relaxation  in  listening  to 
Dunstan's  performances  on  the  harp  and  other  instru- 
ments.t  The  great  favour  which  Dunstan's  accomplish- 
ments procured  him,  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  younger  courtiers,  who  not  only  spread  reports 
that  he  practised  heathen  charms  and  magic,t  but 
accused  him  formally  before  the  king,  of  some  crime 
which  is  not  distinctly  stated;  and,  finding  his  credit 
at  court  diminished,  he  quitted  it  to  return  to  the  house 
of  his  other  uncle,  the  elder  Alfheh,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Athelm  being  now  dead.  The  malice  of  Dun- 
stan's persecutors  did  not  rest  here.    They  hired  men  to 

♦  Bridferth,  fol.  61,  v®.     Adalard,  fol.  73,  r«.     Osbern,  p.  93. 

f  Godwin  is  probably  wrong  in  placing  Athelm*8  death  so  early  as  934, 
unless  the  scribes  have  interpolated  his  name  in  the  MSS.  of  the  earlier 
biographers  for  Alfheah,  bishop  of  Winchester  ;  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  probable. 

X  Itenim  cam  videret  dominum  regem  siecalaribas  cans  fatigatum, 
psaUebat  in  timphano  sive  in  dthara,  sive  alio  qnolibet  mnsici  generis  in- 
stramento,  quo  facto  tarn  regis  quam  omnium  corda  principum  ezhilarabat. 
Osbern.  Yit.  Dunst.  p.  94. 

§  Dicentea  eum  ex  libris  salutaribus  et  viris  peritis  non  salnti  animae  pro- 
futura,  sed  avitie  gentilitatis  vanxssima  dididsse  carmina,  et  histriaram 
colere  incantationes.     Bridferth,  fol.  63,  v^,   Conf.   Osbern,  p.  95. 
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lay  wait  for  him  on  the  road ;  these  drove  away  his  ser- 
vants,  took  him  from  his  horse,  bound  him  hand  and  foot^ 
and^  after  beating  him  severely,  threw  him  into  a  marshy 
pond.  Dunstan  had  with  difficulty  crawled  to  the  dry 
ground,  when^  disfigured  with  mud  and  bruises,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  pack  of  hungry  dogs,  from  which  he  took 
refuge  in  a  peasant's  hut,  where  he  remained  till  he  had 
recovered  strength  to  continue  his  journey.  He  after- 
wards declared  his  belief  that  the  dogs  were  no  other 
than  the  demons  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes.* 

After  his  arrival  at  Winchester,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
new  trial.  We  have  already  observed  that  at  this  period 
marriage  was  permitted  among  the  clergy .f  Dunstan, 
moreover,  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  requisite  for  taking 
holy  orders ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  his  retreat  from  court 
happened  in  the  last  year  of  Athelstan^s  reign  (a.d.  940), 
he  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  he  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Dunstan  was  passionately 
enamoured  of  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  of  a  rank  in 
life  equal  with  his  own,  and  endowed  with  the  accom- 
plishments congenial  to  his  own  character,  and  he  sought 
permission  to  marry  her.  But  his  uncle  Alfheh  was 
opposed  to  the  union  ;  he  probably  foresaw  in  some 
measure  the  splendid  destiny  which  awaited  his  nephew^ 
and  he  urged  him  to  overcome  his  passion,  and  to  embrace 
the  strict  rule  of  monastic  life  then  prevalent  in  France, 
but  which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  island. 
Dunstan  avowed  his  distaste  for  monachism,  and  refused 
to  act  according  to  his  uncle's  admonitions.  The  struggle 
of  contending  feelings  which  arose  out  of  these  circum- 

*  Bridferth,  fol.  64,  r«.  and  y«.     Osbern,  p.  95. 
t  S«e  aboTe,  p.  437. 
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stances  brought  on  a  new  and  severe  attack  of  his  disease ; 
and  while  languishing  under  a  burning  fever,  his  uncle 
came  to  his  bed-side^  recommenced  his  exhortations  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life^  and  told  him  that  he  was  now 
suflFering  under  the  eflFects  of  God's  displeasure  for  having 
preferred  an  earthly  bride  to  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
words  of  the  bishop  had  a  deep  effect  upon  his  mind^  and 
he  appears  to  have  made  a  vow  that  if  he  recovered  he 
would  retire  from  the  world.* 

Dunstan  fulfilled  his  vow  in  a  manner  that  was  no  less 
extraordinary  than  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  life. 
He  built  for  himself^  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  the  church 
of  Winchester,  a  little  cell,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
was  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  which  was  so 
small  that  he  could  scarcely  raise  himself  upright  in  it. 
In  this  narrow  receptacle  Dunstan  made  his  dwelling,  and 
he  only  left  it  when  required  to  perform  the  necessary 
acts  and  duties  of  his  life.  The  period  of  his  time  which 
was  not  passed  in  devotional  exercises,  was  here  employed 
in  the  practise  of  the  arts  and  numerous  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  he  was  proficient.  Dunstan  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  fondness  for  science  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  many  instru- 
ments and  modes  of  proceeding  which,  though  their 
principle  is  now  well  understood,  were  then  beheved  to 
be  the  work  of  superhuman  agency.  His  biographer  has 
preserved  one  of  the  incidents  that  drew  upon  Dunstan 
the  charge  of  magic.  It  seems  that  before  he  left  the 
court  of  Ethelstan,  he  had  invented  a  harp  which  played 
spontaneously.  A  noble  lady  named  Ethelwynn,  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  skill  in  drawing  and  design, 
begged  his  assistance  in  ornamenting  a  handsome  stole. 
•  Bridferth,  fol.  65,  i^.     Osbern,  p.  96. 
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Dunstan,  as  usual,  carried  with  him  his  harp,*  which,  when 
he  entered  the  apartment  of  the  ladies^  he  hung  beside 
the  wall ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  work  they  were  asto- 
nished by  strains  of  excellent  music  which  issued  from  the 
instrument.    Dunstan  had  in  his  cell  a  forge,  at  which  he 
manufactured  the  articles  of  metal  that  were  necessary 
for  the  use  or  ornament  of  the  church,  while  he  rendered 
similar  services  to  the  people  who  visited  him.    He  was 
skilful  also  in  writing  and  painting  (or  illuminating),  and 
frequently  practised  these  arts  in  his  cell ;  while  at  times 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  gave  place  to  that  of  his  harp.f 
It  is  not  surprising  if,  in  this  solitary  and  uncomfort* 
able  abode,  Dunstan  frequently  laboured  under  the  mono- 
mania, as  it  has  been  described,  to  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally subject.     He  believed  himself  continually  perse- 
cuted by  demons.     It  is  pretended  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  night,  when  Dunstan  was  employed  as  usual  at  his 
forge,  the  devil  came  to  his  hut  in  tiie  form  of  a  man,  and 
brought  him  a  piece  of  iron   which    he  wished  to  be 
beaten  into  a  certain  form,    Dunstan  willingly  undertook 
the  work,  but,  led  by  some  circumstances  to  suspect  the 
trick  which  was  put  upon  him,  he  waitched  an  opportu- 
nity, and  suddenly  seizing  the  fiend  by  the  nose  with  his 
red-hot  tongs,   forced  him  to   resume  his  own  proper 
shape.    The  howling  of  the  tempter  was  audible  for  miles 
round  the  oeU,  and  when  the  terrified  inhabitants  came  next 
morning  to  Dunstan  to  enquire  the  cause,  it  is  said  that 
they  heard  this  story  from  his  own  lips.t     According 

*  Quod  cum  Tenie&do  fedsiet,  nimpfit  leeiiin  cytlnurtm  luam ,  quam  Ungnt 
patema  Aearpa»  vooamniy  quo  m  tem|K)riIms  akemii  me&tesqiie  adtendcn* 
tium  jocondaretur  in  ilia.  Bridferth,  fid.  70,  r®. 

t  Hie  itaque  inter  sacra  litteramm  stadia,  at  in  omnibos  esset  idoneoB, 
artem  scribendi  necne  dthariiandi  pariterqoe  pingendi  peritiam  diligenter 
czcolait,  atqae  at  ita  dicam  omnium  remm  atensiUom  vigil  inspector  fulsit. 
Bridferth,  fol.  69,  ▼«. 

X  Osbem,  p.  96. 
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to  another  version  of  the  legend,  the  devil  bad  appeared  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  had  tempted 
him  by  indecent  words  and  actions.  On  another  occasion, 
when  he  and  his  uncle  Alfheh  were  overlooking  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  new  church  at  Winchester, 
their  lives  were  endangered  by  an  enormous  stone,  which 
fell  at  their  feet;  and  there  were  not  wanting  people  to 
declare  and  believe  that  they  had  seen  the  evil  one  throw 
it  at  Dunstan  from  behind  one  of  the  battlements.* 
Numerous  tales  of  this  kind  spread  the  fame  of  Dunstan's 
sanctity,  and  his  cell  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage. 
Among  his  best  friends  was  a  widowed  lady  of  royal  blood, 
who  had  built  herself  a  house  near  the  cfaiirch^  for  the 
freer  indulgence  of  her  pious  feelings.  Her  friendship 
is  spoken  of  by  the  biographers  as  tiiough  it  had  been  of 
important  advantages  to  him;  it  ended  only  vrith  her 
death,  when  she  left  to  him  the  whole  of  her  property^  to 
be  employed  in  alms  and  pious  purposes.t 

King  Edmirnd,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Ethelstan  in  940,  at  length  called  Dunstan  from 
his  cell,  although  still  very  young,  to  make  him  one  of  his 
counsellors ;  t  and  soon  afterwards  the  same  monarch 
made  him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Dunstan  immediately 
introduced  into  his  abbey  the  austere  discipline  of  the 
continental  monks,  expelling  the  secular  clergy  who 
had  previously  occupied  it,  and  from  whom  he  had  him- 
self received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  He  also  en- 
larged and  embellished  the  buildings,  which  by  his  influence 
and  example  from  a  poor  establishment  soon  became  a 
richly  endowed  foundation.  Dunstan  was  regarded  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church  as  the  first  abbot  of  a  house  of  what 

«  Bridferth,  fol.  66,  r^ 

t  Bridferth,  fol.  67—69.     Oabern,  p.  67. 

%  Bridferth,  foL  70,  r'. 
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might  strictly  be  denominated  monks  in  England ;  *  he 
opened  at  Glastonbury  the  first  monastic  schooI,t  and 
his  teaching  formed  some  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
siastics of  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Among 
his  first  monks  was  his  friend  Ethelwold,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester.  In  his  new  work  of  reform, 
Dunstan  believed  himself  more  than  ever  exposed  to 
the  persecutions  of  the  demon.  He  was  also  indulged, 
as  he  believed,  with  visions  and  foresights:  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  heard  angels  singing  at  die  birth  of 
Edgar,  the  future  patron  of  the  monks ;%  in  a  similar 
manner  was  revealed  to  him  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
the  murder  of  Edmund,  as  well  as  the  death  of  Edred ; 
on  the  former  occasion  he  beheld  the  demons  rejoicing 
and  dancing.§  Nor  are  these  the  mere  legends  of  after 
ages ;  they  were  current  in  his  life  time,  and  encouraged,  if 
not  believed  in,  by  himself.  One  of  his  biographers  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  a  man  who  saw  a  stone  thrown  at  him 
by  the  devil,  while  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  mass.|| 
During  the  reign  of  Edmund,  Dunstan  appears  on  one 
occasion  to  have  fallen  into  disgrace ;  but  in  that  of  his 
successor  Edred,  he  enjoyed  the  ro3ral  favour  without  in- 
terruption. In  953,  on  the  death  of  Ethelgar  second 
bishop  of  Crediton,  Edred  offered  the  vacant  see  to 
Dunstan,  but  he  withstood  the  king's  solicitations,  and 
by  his  desire  it  was  given  to  Alfwold.i[  He  was  then  only 

*  £t  hoc  prttdicto  modo  salabenimam  Sancti  Benedict!  sequens  institu- 
tionem  primiu  abbu  Angliae  nationii  enitnit.    Bridferth,  fol.  79,  r°. 

f  Monachoniiii  ibi  scholam  primo  primus  iastituere  coepit.  AdaUrd, 
ItfS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vii.  fol.  73,  r». 

t  Adalard^fol.  73,  y^.  Osbern,  p.  101. 

$  Bridferth,  fol.  74,  v".    Adalard,  ibl.  74,  ¥«.     Osbern,  pp.  103, 104. 

II  Bridferth,  fol.  74,  r». 

f  Bridferth,  fol.  75,  r*.  Adalard  and  Osbern  say  that  it  was  the  bishop- 
ric of  Winchester  which  was  offered  to  him,  which  became  vacant  in  951  by 
the  death  of  Alfheh. 
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twenty-eight  years  of  age.  Two  yeart  after  this  event,  in 
955,  Edred  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Eklwy. 
Dunstan^s  zeal  in  opposing  the  rising  corruptions  of  the 
court  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  young  monarch,  and  his 
violence  at  the  coronation,  when  he  and  his  kinsman 
bishop  Kynesy  of  Lichfield  were  chosen  to  bring  the 
young  king  back  into  the  hall,  excited  his  hatred.  He 
was  in  consequence  banished  the  kingdom;  and  he 
escaped  by  a  hasty  flight  from  the  hands  of  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  to  deprive  him  of  his  eyes. 
The  monks  were  included  in  the  sentence,  and  were 
driven  from  their  habitation ;  and  the  secular  clergy  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  As 
Dunstan  was  quitting  his  church,  it  is  said  that  the  whole 
building  suddenly  rung  with  unearthly  laughter ;  and  that 
the  abbot,  turning  again,  addressed  the  invisible  demon 
in  the  following  words,  '^  Oo  on  ;  for  thou  shalt  soon  have 
more  cause  to  lament  for  my  return,  than  to  rejoice  now 
at  my  departure.'** 

Dunstan  found  an  asylum  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  at  Ohent,t  where  he  waited  with  anxiety  the 
moment  of  his  recall.  After  the  subsequent  partition  of 
the  kingdom,  Edgar  sent  for  Dunstan,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  public  honours  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  recalled  the  monks  to  their  possessions. 
A  great  council  was  held  on  his  arrival  (a.d.  958)  at 
^  Brandanford,'  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Worcester,):  and  to  this  the  bishopric  of  London 

•  Bridferih,  fol.  77,  r».  Adalard,  fol.  74,  r\  Otbern,  pp.  104, 105. 
The  Utter  writer  says  that  the  laughter  of  the  demon  resembled  the  roice  of 
a  heifer  (quasi  vox  juvenculs).  See,  for  the  account  of  Donstan's  behavioor 
at  the  coronation,  our  life  of  Odo,  p.  430  of  the  present  volume. 

t  Adalard,  foL  74,y*.  08bern,|>.  106.  According  to  Bridferth,  fol.  77» 
T®,  Dunstan  knew  but  little  of  the  language  then  spoken  in  France— cujua 
poene  loquelam  ritumque  ignorabat. 

t  Bridferth,  fol.  79,  r*".  Annales  Wigom.  ap.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  i. 
p.  47«. 
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was  shortly  afterwards  added.  In  959,  Edgar  became  sole 
king,  and  he  made  Dunstan  one  of  his  principal  ministers, 
and  supported  him  in  all  his  measures  of  reform.  Two 
years  afterwards  archbishop  Odo  died;  his  successor 
Alfsy  was  firosen  to  death  on  the  Alps,  in  his  way  to 
Rome  to  seek  the  pallium ;  a  bishop  of  Sherburne,  named 
Byrhthelm^  was  chosen  to  occupy  his  place ;  but  he,  being 
found  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  monachism,  or,  at 
least,  not  a  sufficiently  zealous  promoter  of  it,  was  imme- 
diately compelled  to  resign  it  to  make  way  for  Dunstan, 
who  was  consecrated  in  962,  the  year  after  Odo's  deaths 
and  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  ft>  receive  the  pallium. 
With  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  Dunstan  was 
allowed  to  hold  also  the  two  bishoprics  of  London  and 
Rochester;*  he  had  taken  the  latter  in  exchange  for 
Worcester,  which  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Oswald,  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  warm  attachment  to  monachism. 
Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  for  his  friend  Ethelwold  (the 
^  father  of  monks ' )  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 

Dunstan  had  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition^ 
and,  though  still  only  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  indisputably  the  most  powerful  individual  in  the 
kingdom.  He  retained  this  high  position  during  the 
whole  of  Edgar's  reign.  His  actions  seem  to  show  that 
he  was  a  lover  of  justice  and  of  peace.  His  leisure  hours 
were  still  occupied  with  the  same  studies  and  labours 
which  he  had  followed  while  a  simple  monk.  His  in- 
fluence over  the  king  was  exhibited  on  one  occasion  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  In  a  visit  to  the  monastery  of 
Wilton,  Edgar  had  become  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
damsel  named  Wulfiida,  and  had  carried  her  away  by 
force.  It  appears  by  the  most  credible  accounts  that 
Wulfrida  had  not  taken  the  tow  of  a  nun,  but 
that  she  had  been  placed   in  the   monastery  for  her 

*  Osbern,  Vit  Dontt  p.  108. 
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education;  yet,  when  called  before  the  king,  in  her 
dread  of  his  designs,  she  had  snatched  a  veil  from 
one  of.  the  sisters  and  thrown  it  over  her  own  head. 
Dunstan  considered  that  by  the  outrage  done  to  the 
maiden,  who  had  thus  covered  herself  with  the  veil,  the 
church  was  violated ;  and  when  he  next  came  into  the 
king's  presence,  he  refused  to  give  him  his  hand ;  ^  I/'  said 
he,  ^  will  never  be  the  friend  of  him  to  whom  God  is  an 
enemy/'  Edgar  feU  on  his  knees  before  the  angry  pre-* 
late,  and  humbly  acknowledged  his  fault;  and  Dunstan 
enjoined  to  him  a  severe  penance  of  seven  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  never  to  wear  the  crown.*  The  king 
acquiesced  in  the  sentence,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  on  Whitsunday,  973,  he  was  crowned  by  Dunstan 
at  Bath  with  great  pomp. 

On  the  death  of  Edgar  in  975,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  disputed  in  the  meeting  of  the  witans,  and  some 
of  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
younger  child,  Ethelred ;  others  advocated  the  rights  of 
Edward,  the  son  of  another  wife.  The  question  was 
agitated  when  Edward  was  led  to  the  place  of  consecra- 
tion, and  the  choice  seemed  still  doubtful,  till  Dunstan 
stepped  forward,  and,  having  seized  the  cross  which  was 
borne  before  him,  took  Ekiward  by  the  hand,  showed  him 
to  the  people  as  their  king,  and  then  crowned  and  anointed 
him.t  Yet  Dunstan's  influence  appears  to  have  declined 
during  this  short  reign.  A  party  of  the  nobles,  instigated 
probably  by  Ethelred's  mother  Alfrida,  appear  to  have  been 
opposed  to  him ;  and  it  was  perhaps  by  their  encourage- 
ment of  the  opposite  party  in  the  church,  that  new  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  monks  and  the  married  cleigy. 

*  The  story  of  Wulfrida  and  the  king's  penance  is  found  in  Osbern,  Vit. 
Dunst.  p.  Ill  ;  Eadmer,  Vit.  Dnnst.  p.  218.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg. 
Angl.  p.  60.     Osbert,  ap.  Act.  8S.  Ord.  Bened.  Ssec.  V.  p.  705. 

t  Osbern,  p.  113.  elegit,  sacravit. 
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The  bfeter^  condemned  to  suffer  in  silence  the  contempt 
wUflh  was  tiirown  upon  them  during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
now  raised  up  tiieir  heads^  and  began  to  make  loud  com- 
plaints at  the  innoTations,  which  Dunstan  and  his  creatures 
had  made  in  the  church,  and  their  clamours  found  a  ready 
echo  among  the  ftople.  Dunstan,  the  object  of  their 
reproaches,  saw  himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  fruits  of 
all  his  labours,  and  he  seems  to  have  used  in  his  defence 
some  of  the  arts  which  had  occupied  so  many  of  his 
leisure  hours.  A  council  was  first  called  at  Winchester^ 
where  he  confounded  his  opponents  by  causing  a  voice  to 
issue  firom  the  moutii  of  a  picture  of  Christ.'*  The  party 
opposed  to  Dunstan  was  supported  by  Alfere,  alderman 
of  Merda,  who  had  driven  the  monks  firom  all  the  monas-^ 
teries  in  his  province.  The  married  clergy  demanded 
another  meeting,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  question 
argued  fairly  and  publicly.  In  tiiis  demand  the  primate 
was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  a  council  was  held  in  978  • 
at  Calne  in  Wiltshire.  The  clerks  caUed  to  their  assist- 
ance tiieir  brethren  of  the  Celtic  church,  and  tiiey  brought 
to  the  congress  a  Scottish  or  Irish  bishop  named  Beomhelm, 
a  fiamous  disputant,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence. At  the  council,  which  was  held  in  the  upper  room 
of  a  house,  were  present  ^^all  the  oldest  counsellors  '^  of 
England.  The  dispute  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
considerable  acrimony ;  and  the  advantage  was  rather  on 
the  side  of  the  clerks ;  when  Dunstan,  in  reply  to  the 
forcible  arguments  of  Beomhelm,  excused  himself  from 
proceeding  in  the  controversy,  and  invoked  some  terrible 
visitation  from  heaven  to  confound  his  presumptuous 
enemies.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  the 
floor  on  which  they  stood  gave  way  with  a  fearful  crash, 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  GcU.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  61. 
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and  all  except  Donstan  and  his  friends,  who  stood  upon  a 
solid  beam,  were  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Many  were 
killed,  and  few  escaped  without  serious  injuries.^  This 
miracle,  as  it  was  then  believed  to  be  by  Dunstan's  par- 
tisans and  the  populace,  determined  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  monks ;  but  the  historian  may  be  allowed  to  sus- 
pect that  the  primate's  skill  in  mechanics  was  not  entirely 
foreign  to  it. 

The  murder  of  the  young  king  by  his  step-mother, 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  event  just  related, 
was  a  final  blow  to  Dunstan's  power.  He  officiated  un- 
willingly at  the  coronation  of  Ethelred;  and  when  he  had 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  he  pronounced  a  prophetic 
malediction  on  the  unfortunate  prince,  telling  him  that  the 
blood  of  his  brother,  shed  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne, 
should  weigh  heavily  upon  himself  and  upon  Us  descend- 
ants, and  that  the  sword  should  not  cease  its  visitations 
on  his  house  until  the  sceptre  had  passed  to  a  nation  of 
strangers.f  At  the  same  time  there  appeared,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Saxon  chronicler,  a  ''  bloody  welkin ;'' 
and  other  presages  cast  trouble  into  the  public  mind. 
From  this  time  Dunstan  ceased  to  interfere  in  state  affidrs. 
He  was  not  old  in  years ;  but  his  constitutional  weakness, 
and  the  manifold  labours  and  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  had 
brought  on  the  feebleness  of  age.  He  lived  to  see  the  ful- 
filment of  his  prophecy  commenced :  in  Ethelred's  third 
year  a  fleet  of  Northern  pirates  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  their  invasions  continued  till  they  had 
subdued  the  kingdom  under  a  Danish  dynasty.  Dunstan 
died  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  May,  988,  in  the  sixty- 

*  08l)eni,  Tit.  Dnnst  p.  112.  Eadmer,  p.  SSO.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest. 
Reg.  p.  61.  Saxon  Chron.  lub  an.  978.  Tanner,  after  Dempato',  mentions 
one  Fothadaa,  who  came  to  aipie  against  Dnnstan  on  this  occasion,  and 
was  killed  by  the  catastrophe. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  Ang.  p.  162.    Eadmer,  Vit.  Donst.  p.  113. 
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fourth  year  of  his  age^*  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral 
at  Canterbury.  Twenty-four  years  after  his  death,  when 
Canterbury  was  threatened  by  the  Danes,  his  body  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  up  and  carried  to  Glastonbury.f 

The  whole  tenoiur  of  Dunstan's  life  shows  that  his  mind 
was  distinguished  more  by  its  extraordinary  activity,  than 
by  a  tendency  to  solitude  and  contemplation ;  his  leisure 
employments  were  chiefly  works  of  tiie  hand,  the  me- 
chanical sciences  and  the  fine  arts.  Yet  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  not 
devoid  of  literary  taste.  Although  he  regarded  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  theologians,  as  the 
grand  object  of  study  to  Christians,  yet  he  taught  that 
the  writings  of  the  poets  and  other  ancient  authors 
were  not  to  be  neglected,  because  they  tended  to  polish 
the  minds,  and  improve  the  style  of  those  who  read 
them.  His  favourite  studies  were  arithmetic,  with  geome- 
try, astronomy,  and  music,  the  quadrivium  of  the  schools^ 
the  highest  and  most  difficult  class  of  scholastic  accomplish- 
ments.it  He  is  said  to  have  imbibed  his  taste  firom  the  Irish 
monks,  who  cultivated  science  with  more  zeal  than  litera- 
ture. He  also  employed  much  time  in  his  youth  in  writing 
and  illuminating  books,  and  in  making  ornaments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  he  excelled  in  drawing  and  sculpture.§ 

•  Sazon  Chron.  rab  an.  988.  Bridferth,  fol.  88,  ▼«.  &c.  :|  he  leofode 
.Ixiii.  geare,  1  on  i^  .bdiii.  geare  he  forS-ferde  .ziiU.  kl.  Jnn.  Entry  in  an 
early  Calendar,  MS.  Cotton.  Calig.  A.  xr.  fol.  129,  r*^.  Transiit  antern  ad 
patrea  anos  gloriosns  arnicas  Dei  Dnnstanna  anno  statia  sexageaimo  quarto, 
archiepiscopatoa  Ticesimo  aeptimo,  vir  senectntia  non  mnltie  aed  aanctitatis 
immenas.    MS.  Cotton.  Nero  B.  i.  fol.  411,  v^. 

f  W.  Malmab.  de  Antiq.  Glaaton.  Eccles.  Ed.  Gale,  p.  301. 

X  See  the  Introduction  to  the  present  yolnme,  pp.  67 — 69. 

$  Homm  ergo  disciplinatn  sacram  acriptoram  meduUitna  ad  extremam  sa« 
tietatem  ezhanait.  Sccnlariain  literanim  qniddam  negligendnm,  nonnihil 
etiam  appetendum  pntavit.  Poetamm  siqaidem  scripta  dnntaxat,  qn«  ftibu- 
laa  ttrepunt  et  artes,  qnae  dtra  utilitatem  animae  armant  eloqniiim,  tran« 
seonter  audivit.  Arithmeticam  porro  com  geometria  et  aatronomia  ao 
masica,  qiUB  appendent,  gratanter  addicit  et  diligenter  excoluit :  et  quippe 
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He  appears  to  have  possessed  little  taste  for  literary 
compositions,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  his  skill  lA 
poetry,  he  attained  no  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  tlie 
writings  which  have  been  attribated  to  him,  of  little 
importance  in  their  charMter,  vve  such  as  would  have 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  But  his  is- 
flnence  on  the  literature  of  his  country  was  gnt^-;  tlie 
innumerable  monasteries  which  grew  vip  vader  his  auspices 
became  so  many  schools  of  bamiag,  and  the  few  writings 
of  that  period  which  now  remain  must  be  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  numerous  books  which  perished  with  the 
monasteries  in  which  they  were  written,  during  the  new 
series  of  Danish  invasions  which  prevented  their  being 
recopied  and  multiplied. 

Many  monuments  of  Dunstan's  labours  were  preserved 
to  later  times,  and  a  few  are  still  preserved.  In  a  MS.  at 
Oxford,*  of  his  age,  there  is  a  picture  of  Dunstan  on  his 
knees  worshipping  Christ,  which,  as  wdl  as  the  writing 
that  accompanies  it,  is  stated  in  a  very  ancient  note  to 
have  been  executed  by  his  own  hand.  In  a  roll  which 
issues  from  Dunstan's  mouth  is  inscribed  the  following 
distich : — 

Diinstanam  memet  clemens  rogo  Christe  tnere ; 
Tenarits  me  non  rinu  sorbitse  procellu. 

in  illis  et  magna  exercitatio  sciencue,  et  ventatta  integra^caatitag,  et  mirabi* 
lium  Dei  non  vana  conrideratio,  hamm  adentiam  Hibemiensea  pro  magno 
pollicentur ;  caeteram  ad  formanda  Latine  verba,  et  ad  integre  loquendum, 
minua  idonei.  W.  Malma.  de  Vit.  Dnnat.  ap.  Leland,  De  Scrip.  Brit.  tom.i. 
p.  162.  Doctrinam  multam,  dent  ante  dictum  eat,  per  Dei  gratiam  hanaerat : 
quia  in  eo  cam  atrennitate  atndii  pnecellebat  vivacitaa  ingenii.  W.  Malmab. 
ib.  Correbat  per  tabnlam  atylna,  per  paginam  calamna ;  anmebat  penceUnm, 
ut  pingeret,  scalpellum,  nt  aculperet ;  nam  in  Glaatonia,  at  nobis  traditum 
de  opere  ejus  manual],  cruceg,  turribula,  fials,  casulse,  alia  quoque  Testi- 
menta,  quae  adhuc  ob  ejus  honorem  condigno  reaerrantor  honore.  Johan- 
nes Glaston.  p.  116. 
*  MS.  Bodl.  NE.  D.  2.  19. 
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In  the  Cottonian  Library  *  is  preserved  a  charter  of  king 
Edred  to  the  monastery  of  Reculver,  dated  in  949,  which 
18  stated  to  have  been  written  by  Dunstan^  then  abbot  of 
Glastonbury.  Anotiier  charter  is  we  believe  preserved  at 
Winchester,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  Dunstan's  hand 
writing.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  great 
beUs  which  he  had  made  for  the  church  of  Abingdon  were 
still  preserved;  f  and  at  Olastonbury  they  showed  mmiam, 
censers,  chasubles,  and  other  vestments,  which  were  the 
work  of  his  hand.^ 

Dunstan^s  writings  appear  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
of  a  theological  character.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
was  printed  a  tract  on  the  Philosopher's  Stone  attributed 
to  him,  but  it  is  evidently  a  modem  production,  to 
which  his  name  was  a£Gixed  in  order  to  give  it  greater 
authority.  His  treatise  De  occulta  pkUoscplna,  mentioned 
by  Tanner  as  being  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  Oxford,  No.  128,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going,or8imilarin  character.  Of Dunstan^s theological  writ- 
ings, that  which  is  best  known  is  a  modification  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  made  for  tiie  English  monks,  and  accompanied 
with  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear  version,  to  render  it  more 
generally  usefuL  The  Latin  text  of  this  treatise  has  been 
printed.  The  following  specimen,  taken  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Cottonian  Library,§  contains  directions 
relating  to  the  menial  offices  in  the  religious  houses,  which 
were  to  be  performed  by  the  monks  in  their  turns. 

Quo  ordine  gabbaio/raireti  munditioM  exerceant,  ei  quaque  offiema  oh  animdB 
9aiutem  penolwtnt. 

On  Saeteraes-dfeg  sefter    regulices  bebode  ^ 

Sabbato   secundum   regul®  preeceptum  mandatum  et 

*  MS.  Cotton.  AugostiiB,  ii.  art.  57. 

f  Regist.  Abendon.  quoted  in  a  note  on  p.  435  of  the  present  volume. 

X  Johannes  Glaston.  as  quoted  above. 

§  MS.  Cotton.  Tiberius,  A.  iii.»  fol.  23,  r". 
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claensiinge  nud  georafulre  gjmena    began  i  on  hwyloe  wyse  beon  scj« 

munditias    diligenti    cura  exerceant^  et  qualiter  fieri  de- 

Ian    >«      >og7t        nyton      ctrfnUe    leornian      ge-waneUcnm  |>eawe 

beant  qui  adhuc  pesdunt,  solliciti  discant,     solito     more 

geornfulle     ge-fylUn  Nan    aBn]g>mg  >eah>e    alytel     bys 

studiosi  compleaiil.    NuUus  quippiam  quamyis  parum  sua 

1  Bwyloe   agenre  findinoge  don        ge-JvUtkece    na  ofercyr- 

ac  quasi  propria  adinventione  agere  prsesumat,  nee  ecde- 

cean   tida       wyrHgende       ge-Mtta  na  fram  dastre  swa  ae  regvl 

sia  horas  celebrando  constitutas  nee  claustro  uti  regula 

byt       ut-gan      na     lytlea      bwnt  baton   yldran      leafe         ofer- 

preecipit  egredi^  nee  parum  quid  sine  Prions  licentda  su- 

modignysae  to->andenre  to-blawen  ge-jviadfece.    aceona  smyriuu^ 

perbiae  tumore  inflatus  audeat.    Calceamentorum  unctio, 

ireafa  waesc        *)    weterea       to-henung       nasi 

vestimentorumque   ablutio^   et    aquae  administratio  non 

for-bvgod     ac    fram    eallnm         gif  Diihtnea    gyfa  >«  mibta    for- 

aspernatur,  sed  ab  universis^  ai  Domini  gratia  vires  con- 
gif  ontiman    ge-dafenlicmn  ge-wunelioe  ai  Jmrb-don.      Kycenan 

cesserit^  tempore  opportuno  consuete  peragatur.  Coquinee 

•}      biBoernea         *]  oVra  Hnga         ambiht-bua  swa  ae  balga    re- 

ac  pistrins  caeterarumque  rerum    officina,  uti    sancta  re- 
gill  byt         anra  ge-bwylc    swa  bim  mibta      platan  bli>e 

gula  praecipit^  imusquisque  prout  vires  suppetunt  gratula- 
gearwige    na  be  regules        beboda  >«  laestan  for-hogi- 

bundus  exhibeat^  ne  regulae  praeceptorum  minima  parvi- 
ende  for-g«ge       •}      Bwacwe>end|un      apostole        ealra 

pendendo  praetereat,  ac  sic  dicente  Apostolo^  omnium 

beboda  j^      na  si   acyldig  be  wunige. 

jnandatorum,  quod  absit,  reus  existat. 

Bale  and  Pits  give  the  following  titles  of  works  attri- 
buted to  Dunstan,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above : 
Ordinationes  Cleri,  lib.  i.;  Leges  Decimarum^  Ub.  L;  Con- 
tra Saoerdotes  malos  ad  Papam,  lib.  L;  Solutiones  Du- 
biorum  Eucharistiae^  lib.  i. ;  Epistolae  ad  diversos^  lib.  i. ; 
Epistolarum  contra  Edwinum,  lib.  i.;  Benedictionarium 
archiepiscopale,  lib.  i.    The  last  is  perhaps  the  Benedic- 
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tional  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  library  (MS.  Cotton. 
Claudius^  A.  iii.).  The  other  titles  are  evidently  the  mere 
creations  of  the  bibliographers ;  it  is  altogether  improbable 
that  Dunstan  should  have  published  a  book  of  letters 
against  king  Edwy. 

The  most  extensive  and  important  of  Dunstan's  writ- 
ings is  not  mentioned  in  the  old  lists,  although  a  copy  of  it 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Reg.  10  A.  XIII). 
It  consists  of  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  resembfing  the  other  scholastic  commen- 
taries of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  probably  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lectures  on  the  '^  Rule  "  delivered  in  the  early 
monastic  schools  at  Glastonbury,  Abingdon,  &c.  In  this 
commentary,  Dunstan  takes  first  the  words  of  the  text, 
and  then  proceeds  to  explain  or  amplify  the  directions 
there  given,  and  firequently  to  comment  on  the  meaning 
and  derivation  of  the  words  themselves,  and  on  the  gram- 
matical constructions.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  work.* 

Delieias  non  mtiphcH,  Non  enim  prohibet  deliciM  tangere,  vel  giu- 
tare,  wd  com  aTiditate  siimere,  et  cum  amorU  desideiio  vetat  amplecti. 
Spernitur  enim  jejanium  quod  in  veipera  deliciia  oompenaator,  dioente  pro- 
pheta,  Ecce  in  die  jcjonii  Yestri  invenietiir  Tolantaa  Testra.  Yoluntaa  enim 
hoc  in  loco  delitis  inteHignntor.  Tota  die  epnlas  in  cogitatione  rnminat, 
qui  ad  implendam  giilam  veipere  libi  deliciaa  pneparat.  Et  tale  jejuninm 
non  laadatnr,  qnando  in  Teapere  delidosonun  dbomm  venter  repletione 
distenditor.  Neque  enim  repntanda  eat  abatinentia,  uU  ftierit  Tentria  deli- 
doaa  satnritaa  anbaecuta.  Delicitt  enim  carnalea  comeaomm  reddvnt  avidum 
aatiatom,  pigmm,  et  fomnolentnm.  DelidK  yero  spiritnalea  aatiatom  reddvnt 
BTidnm  et jocnndnm.  IU«  commeatn  generant  fastidinm,  bee  antem  oomedenti 
angent  desideriam.  Ills  mnltom  tarn  adem  mentia  obtondnnt,  be  spiritnale 
oordi  Inmen  tnlnndnnt.  Ill»  somnolentiam,  b»  vigiliaa  aabminiatraat. 
lUtt  oorpori  aimnl  et  anim»  prebent  torporem,  lue  antem  mnndia  corde 
jngiter  domini  miniatrant  amorem.  U\m  enim  fttdnnt  deaiderare  lectom, 
b»  antem  eoehim  i  ill»  aomnnm  b»  Yero  regnnm ;  illn  tnrpia  et  obacnra 
qnaenmt  cnbioala,  be  sanctam  cum  aanetia  et  luddam  in  coelo  Tolont  habere 
g^riam.    Ills  ddectant  in  hipanari  cum  acortia  et  meretridbua  ludere,  he 

*  MS.  Reg.  10  A.  liii.,  fol.  46,  i*.    This  work  baa  not  been  printed. 
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cum  angvlis  in  ooelo  regnare.  Ills  Imrarioaos  amplenis  detideniit,  he  ad 
amplexns  Christi  venire  festinant,  nt  cum  illo  qnasi  sponsa  cum  sponso  in 
Bternum  quieicant.  DelicisB  vero  appellantur,  eo  quod  delicate  nutriant 
comedentem,  tcI  quod  his  homines  delectentur.  Faciunt  enim  in  Dei  senri- 
tinm  hominem  moUem»  tenerem,  et  delicatum.  £t  regione  spiritualoi 
delici«  faciunt  hominem  pro  Btema  capessenda  gloria  Tividum,  fbrtem,  et 
rigidum.  Et  ideo  istae  appetends  snnt,  ilbe  yero  a  monachis  amplezandae 
non  sunt.  Sed  quid  monachis  amandnm  amplexandumqne  sit  sequentia 
demonstrant. 

BdiiUnu  qflhtntian^w  WriHnfft, 

Dnnstan*s  **  Rule  "  is  said  by  Pits  to  have  been  printed  in  19mo.  in  Belgium, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  copy,  or  with  the  title. 

Apostolatus  Benedictinorum  in  Anglia,  stve  Disoeptatio  Historica  de  An- 
tiquitate  Ordinis  Congregationisque  Monachorum  Nigrorum  Sancti 
Benedict!  in  Regno  Anglise  . .  •  Opera  et  Indnstria  R.  P.  Clementis 
Reyneri.  fol.  Duaci,  1636.  Pars  tertia,  pp.  77—94.  Regularis  Con- 
oordia  Anglicae  Nationis  Monachorum  Sanctimonialiumque  orditur. 
The  Latin  text  of  Dunstan*s  Rule. 

Georgii  Raplsei  Canonic!  AngU  Opera  Omnia  Chemyca,  &c.  l3mo.  Cas- 
sellis,  1649.  pp.  240—989.  Tractatus  mazimi  domin!  Dunstani  arcfaie- 
piscopi  Cantuariensis  vere  philosophi  de  lapide  philosophomm. 


OSWALD.* 

Oswald,  who  shared  with  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  the 
honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  monachism  in  England^ 
was  the  nephew  of  Odo  of  Canterbury,  and  was,  like  him, 
of  Danish  parents,  but  Oswald's  father  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity.    In  his  childhood  he  was  placed  under  Fri- 

*  A  life  of  Oswald,  by  Eadmer,  is  printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra, 
tom.  iL  p.  191.  It  appears  to  be  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  a  life 
written  by  a  monk  of  Ramsey  in  the  time  of  archbishop  Alfric,  and  pre- 
served in  MS.  Cotton.  Nero,  £.  i.  A  shorter  anonymous  Lofe,  which 
is  but  an  abridgment  of  Eadmer,  is  printed  in  Capgrave,  Nov.  Legend.,  in  the 
Acta  SS.  Feb.  torn.  iii.  p.  75S,  and  in  the  ActaSS.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  Y., 
p.  7S8.  In  the  latter  work,  p.  735,  are  also  given  long  extracts  from  the 
Ramsey  Chronicle,  relating  to  Oswald. 

lives  of  Oswald  are  attributed  to  Alfric,  Folcard,  and  Senatus  .of  Wor- 
cester, but  they  appear  to  be  lost.  In  Leland  and  Tanner,  Oswald  is  entered 
un4er  the  n^me  Odomut, 
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degode,  and  made  great  progress  in  profane  as  well  as 
theological  learning.'*'  His  unde  Odo  then  caUed  him  to 
Canterbury^  where  he  became  a  canon  of  the  old  minster ; 
but  he  already  shewed  a  preference  for  the  stricter  disci- 
pline of  the  monks^  and^  after  remaining  some  time  at 
Canterbury,  separated  by  his  manners  and  disposition  from 
the  married  clergy  among  whom  he  lived,  he  passed  over 
to  France  and  entered  the  abbey  of  Fleury,  then  celebrated 
for  the  severity  of  its  discipline.  Oswald  even  there  became 
distinguished  above  the  generality  of  the  monks  for  his 
rigid  mode  of  life,  and  for  his  application  to  the  studies  of 
the  place ;  and  he  had  already  attained  to  the  grade  of 
deacon,  when  he  was  importuned  by  frequent  and  pressing 
letters  of  his  uncle  to  return  to  England.  At  length, 
sacrificing  his  inclinations  to  his  duty^  he  qidtted  the 
retreat,  to  which  he  had  become  so  much  attached  as  to 
prefer  it  to  his  native  country;  but  he  only  landed  at 
Dover  to  hear  the  news  of  Odo's  death.  Oswald  would 
have  returned  immediately  to  Fleury,  but  he  was  retained 
by  his  kinsman  Oskitel,  who  had  been  promoted  some 
time  previously  from  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Yoric^  and  who  appears  for  some  reason  or 
other  to  have  neglected  to  seek  his  pallium  from  Rome 
till  the  year  of  Odo's  death,  a.d.  961.  He  was  now  pre- 
paring for  the  journey^  and  took  Oswald  in  his  train ;  but 
on  their  arrival  in  France,  the  latter  soon  quitted  his  kins- 
man and  went  direct  to  Fleury,  where  he  remained  till 
Oskitel's  return,  who  brought  him  back  to  England.t 

They  arrived  in  England  when  Dunstan  was  on  the 
point  of  being  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 

•  Eadmer,  Vit.  Otw.  pp.  198,  193.  Chnm.  Ramsiens.  ap.  Act.  SS. 
Ord.  Bened.  Sm.  V.  p.  735. 

t  Eadmer,  pp.  194 — 197.  Wm.  Malnub.  andotlwn  do  not  mention  thii 
•eoond  Tisit  to  Fleoiy. 
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bury,  and  who^  equally  unable  to  retain  in  his  own  hands 
a  see  so  distant  from  his  other  dioceses  as  that  of  Worces- 
ter, and  unwilling  to  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  a  bishop 
who  might  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause  he  had  most  at 
heart,  selected  Oswald  for  his  successor,  and  presented 
him  to  king  Edgar.      His  long  residence  at  Fleury,  as 
well  as  his  known  love  for  monachism,  pointed  him  out 
as  a  suitable  instrument  in  the  primate's  hands.    Oswald 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  962.*    Mercia 
appears  to  have  been  the  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
secular  clergy  were  most  powerful,  and  where  the  monks 
met  with  the  greatest  opposition.    Dunstan  himself,  as 
bishop  of  Worcester,  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  the 
married  canons  from  his  cathedral;   and  the  arrival  of 
Oswald  only  led  to  new  disputes.  After  a  long  and  ineffec- 
tual struggle,  the  bishop,    in    96d,t  built  a  monastery 
and  church  near  the  cathedral,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  which  at  a  subsequent  period  usurped 
the  place  of  the  more  ancient  church  of  St  Peter.    Here 
he  established  a  society  of  monks,  whom  he  had  brou^t 
from  Fleury,  together  mth  a  few  others  whom  he  had  col- 
lected in  England.    The  year  after  this  occurrence  arch- 
bishop Oskitel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  weak  prelate 
named  Ethelwold;  his  temper  seems  not  to  have  been 
agreeable  to  Dunstan,  who  probably  obtained  his  resigna- 
tion, and  in  672  the  diocese  of  York  was  given  to  Oswald, 
who  immediately  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  paUium* 
Dunstan,  at  the  same  time,  fearing  for  the  new  establish- 
ment at  Worcester  when  its  founder  should  be  removed, 

*  Annal.  Wigorn.  ap.  Aogl.  Sacr.  toI.  i.  p.  472. 

t  Annal.  Wigorn.  ib.  Florent.  Wigorn.  sub  an.  969.  Eadmer,  Vit. 
Oiw.  p.  202.  Chron.  Ramsi.  p.  741.  Oabert.  Vit  Dunstan.  ap.  Mab.  p. 
701.  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gett  Pontif.  p.  S70.  The  two  cfaarehea  gtood  in  the 
same  dinrchyard  (in  eodem  coemeterio),  and  the  people  of  Worcester  aome- 
times  attended  senrice  in  one,  and  lometimes  in  the  other. 
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obtained  permission  for  Oswald  to  retain  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  along  with  the  archbishopric^  and  it  appears 
that  subsequently  he  spent  more  of  his  time  at  Worcester 
than  at  York.* 

Oswald  had  shared  with  Dunstan  and  Ethelwold  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  was  an  active  assistant  in  all  their 
plans  of  reform.  He  was  present  at  the  councils  called 
by  Dunstan  to  suppress  the  married  priests,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  success  in  reforming  the  clergy  of  Mercia, 
till  after  the  triumph  of  the  monks  at  the  conference  at 
Calne,  in  978;  after  which  event  he  drove  the  derks 
*^who  preferred  their  wives  to  the  church'^  from  seven 
churches  in  his  diocese,  all  which  he  filled  with  monks.f 
In  983,  he  established  twelve  monks  of  Fleury  at  West* 
bury ;  in  the  following  year  he  placed  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery at  Pershore;  and  in  985  he  introduced  them  into  the 
abbey  of  Winchcombe.t  In  986,  Oswald  established  the 
important  foundation  of  Ramsey,  the  site  of  which  was  given 
by  Earl  Aylwin.§  Among  the  foreign  monks  whom  he 
brought  to  this  place,  one  of  the  first  was  the  celebrated 
scholar  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who  established  here  a  school 
which  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  Anglo-Saxon  science 
in  the  following  age.||  Abbo  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  Dunstan,  and  at  his  request  he  compiled  a  life  of  St. 

*  Eadmer,  pp.  803,  S04.    Annal.  Wigorn.  ib. 

t  Eadmer,  p.  90\. 

t  Annal.  Wigorn.  pp.  472,  473. 

§  The  Annal.  Wigorn.  p.  473,  place  the  foundation  of  Ramiey  «t  thia 
date.  Osbem,  Vit.  Osw.  and  the  Chron.  Rames.  carry  it  a  few  yean 
earlier.    Hie  chronology  of  these  foundatioBi  if  somewhat  obscnn. 

II  Hone  pater  Oswaldas  posnit  in  coenobio  Ramesiensi  monachos  docere, 
scholas  r^;ere,  et  qnibascnnqae  Taleret  com  in  discipline  regularinm  tarn  in 
sdentia  Uberali  prodesse.  Qnod  et  fecit.  Hinc  ergo  processit,  nt  com 
religionis  aogmento  Ubendes  artes,  qnc  prins  ob  diTersos  casus  in  neglectom 
per  Angliam  yenerant,  qnaqnaTersnm  patrit  Oswaldi  indnstria  et  soUieitn- 
dine  CTentilats  mnltipliciter  pnUnlarent.  Eadmer,  p.  801.  Conf.  W. 
Malmsb.  de  Geet.  Pontif.  Angl.  p.  870. 
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Edmund,  which  is  still  preserved.  After  having  remained 
two  years  at  Ramsey,  he  returned  to  France,  probably 
after  Dunstan's  death,  to  become  abbot  of  Fleury.*  Ma« 
billon  mentions  as  existing  in  MS.  in  his  time  a  treatise 
(or  letter)  on  Grammar,  addressed  by  Abbo  to  the  monks 
of  Ramsey,  probably  after  he  had  qidtted  their  society. 

In  the  midst  of  his  new  foundations,  Oswald  had  at  last 
the  satisfaction  of  converting  or  ejecting  the  married 
clergy  of  Worcester.  The  contending  parties  who  occu- 
pied the  two  churches  held  their  ground  during  several 
years,  and  preserved  their  individual  opinions  and  inde- 
pendence. But  the  monks,  by  their  novelty  and  their 
superior  external  sionctity,  gained  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  till  at  length,  when  the  priests  saw  the  monks 
triumphant  throughout  England,  they  also  yielded  to  the 
fate  of  their  brethren,  and  their  superior,  named  Wensine, 
voluntarily  took  the  monastic  habit.  Oswald  survived 
Dunstan  four  years.  On  the  8th  of  November  991,  he 
consecrated  the  church  of  Ramsey  ;t  and  after  a  longer 
residence  than  usual  at  that  place,  he  returned  to  Worces- 
ter, where  he  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  illness 
which  carried  him  off  very  suddenly.  He  died  on  the 
28th  of  February,  992,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Worcester.^ 

Four  books  have  been  attributed  to  Oswald,  none  of 
which  are  known  to  exist  at  present :  a  book  of  letters 
to  his  uncle  Odo ;  a  letter  or  treatise  addressed  to  Abbo, 
beginning  with  the  words,  '^  Preescientia  Dei  monachus  ;'* 
a  book  ad  sanctos  dum  esset  Floriaci,  beginning  with  the 

•  Eadmer,  ib.  Anon.  Vit.  Oswald,  in  Act.  SS.  Bened.  Sbc.  V.  p.  730. 
Chron.  Rames.  ib.  p.  741.  >^ta  Abbonis,  in  Mabillon,  Act.  SS.  Ord.  S. 
Bened.  Sobc.  VI.  part  i.  p.  40.     W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  270. 

t  Annal.  Wigom.  p.  473.    Eadmer,  p.  S08. 

X  Saxon  Chron.  sub.  an.     Annales  Wigorn.  ib.     Eadmer,  p.  210. 
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words,  ^^  Oswaldus  supples  monachus;'^  and,  Statuta 
synodalia.*  The  only  ground  for  the  first  of  these  titles 
appears  to  be  the  statement  of  his  biographers  that,  in 
answer  to  Odo's  letter  begging  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  wrote  excuses  for  staying  at  Fleury.  It  is  diffi* 
cult  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  the  other  three, 
since  they  rest  on  the  simple  statement  of  the  old  biblio- 
graphers. 


Minor  Writers. — ^Aio,  Fulbertus,  Bricstan. 

Contemporary  with  the  prelates  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking,  lived  a  historian  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland, 
known  to  us  only  through  the  account  given  of  him  by 
Ingulf.  His  name  was  Aio;  he  had  been  a  monk  of 
the  religious  house  just  mentioned,  and  in  941,  when  after 
the  death  of  king  Athelstan  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  desolation,  he  left  it  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Malms- 
bury.  He  was  recalled  to  Croyland  by  the  abbot  Turketel, 
when  the  abbey  was  restored  to  prosperity  in  946,  along 
with  another  learned  man  of  the  same  house  named  Brun, 
who  had  found  shelter  at  Winchester.  They  both  died 
in  one  year,  974,  and  were  buried  by  Turketel  in  the 
choir  of  the  church.  The  abbot  had  previously  assigned 
the  task  of  compiling  the  history  of  Croyland  to  Aio,  as 
being  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  documents  of  the 
old  abbey  that  had  been  destroyed,  to  Turgar,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  a  witness  of  the  destruction  of  the  abbey, 
and  to  another  monk  named  Swetman :  these  three  corn* 
pleted  the  history  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edgar,  963-4,  at  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been 

*  Tanner,  in  Odoniwt. 

2  H  2 
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written.*  Turgar  alone^  then  a  mere  child,  had  been 
spared  by  the  Danes,  when  they  murdered  the  monks 
of  Croyland  in  870;  and  the  great  age  to  which  he 
would  have  attained  in  9G3  seems  to  throw  some  discredit 
on  Ingulfs  story.  It  was  this  Turgar  also  who  supplied 
the  materials  from  which  a  Croyland  poet  named  Bricsta- 
nus  or  Bristanus  (who  is  only  mentioned  by  Ingulf) 
composed  an  elegy  on  the  destruction  of  the  monastery, 
from  which  Ingulf,  in  whose  time  it  was  extant,  quotes 
the  two  first  lines; — 

Qnomodo  sola  wdes  dodiim  regiiut  domonun, 
NobOii  eceleiu,  et  nuper  arnica  DeLf 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period  is  mentioned  Fulber- 
tus,  or  Foldbriht,  the  first  abbot  of  Oswald's  monastery  of 
Pershore,  to  whom,  on  the  authority  of  Ralph  de  Diceto,^ 
homilies  and  epistles  are  attributed.  We  learn  from  the 
Annals  of  Worcester  that  he  was  made  abbot  at  the 
foundation  of  that  house  in  984,  and  from  the  same  autho- 
rity it  would  appear  that  he  died  in  the  year  988,  but  was 
restored  to  life  by  Oswald's  prayers ;  §  the  date  of  his 
death  appears  not  to  be  known.||  He  has  been  confounded 
by  some  writers  with  Fulbertus  Camotensis;  this  has 
added  to  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the  amount 
and  nature  of  his  writings. 

*  Ingnlfi  Hiat.  Croyland.  ed.  Gale,  pp.  38,  3S,  4d,  51. 

t  In^f.  ib.  p.  S4. 

t  Ap.  Tanner,  in  Fuldehertut. 

§  Sanctna  Oawaldui  suia  precibua  reanscitaTit  Fulbertam  abbatem  Ptoraor«, 
Annal.  Wigprn.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  43. 

II  He  if  mentioned  in  Edgar*a  charter  to  Perahore  (of  rather  doubtfol 
authenticity)  aa  being  dead. 
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LANTFREDUS. 

Lantfbbdus,  or  Lamfridus,*  was  one  of  the  disciples 
of  bishop  Ethelwold  of  Winchester,  and  is  known  only  by 
his  work  on  the  posthumous  miracles  of  St  Swithun,  com-* 
posed  apparently  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  that 
saint's  relics,  probably  by  Ethelwold's  orders.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  history  or  character  except  firom  his  own 
statement,  in  his  introductory  epistle  addressed  to  the 
monks  of  the  old  minster,  that  he  was  a  monk  and  pres- 
byter, and  from  the  assertion  in  the  rubric  of  a  very  early 
manuscript  of  his  work  that  he  was  ^  doctor  eximius." 
A  Saxon  version  of  part  of  this  work  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  Joscelin.t  Bale  and  Pits 
attribute  to  him,  but  without  any  authority,  a  life  of 
Swithun,. 

The  work  of  Lantfredus  b  interesting  only  because  the 
incidents  contained  in  it,  although  disfigured  by  the  super- 
stitious sentiments  of  the  age,  afford  important  illustrations 
of  the  manners  and  history  of  the  period.  His  style  is 
very  inflated,  and  it  is  rendered  obscure  by  the  adoption 
of  numerous  words  formed  from,  the  Oreek  language, 
in  which  respect  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
literature  of  that  time.  The  following  extract  from  the 
introductory  epistle,  describing  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  church  in  England,  is  taken  from  the  manuscript  copy 
of  the  book  preserved  in  the  old  Royal  Library,  in  the 
British  Museum.} 

*  Tlie  lint  of  these  formi  appetn  to  be  the  correct  one,  as  it  b  found  in 
the  splendid  and  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  of  the  British  Musenm^ 
MS.  Reg.  15  C.  VIL 

f  Tanner,  in  Lm^firidut. 

X  This  epistle  seems  to  haye  met  with  many  admirers,  for  it  is  not  nn- 
freqnently  found  separately  in  MS.  Collections  of  Letters  of  Alcuin  and 
others. 
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Deniqoe  ymeris  septies  teptenis  tjpioe  completis  post  gloriosam  cjuf  anas- 
tasim,  Consolator  Spiritos  a  Genito  promiaaiu,  a  Genitore  nuasiUy  ab  utroque 
progreatUB,  compar  ambobna  at  costemua,  repentino  fragore  ignis  instar  et 
tingiiae  prosencam  irmit,  quo  latebant  foniifori  metn  tribnloaci  territi,  quorum 
corda  complevit  saiicti  tanta  inlnsione  earismatis,  at  in  una  etiam  apoatolo- 
mm  vaticinatione  pariter  eadem  tempestate  dinoscerentar  sermones  om- 
nium consoua  Yooe  populorum.  Qui  difino  referti  pneumate,  foribus  pate- 
faotia  citissime  Christum  pnedicabant  publioe,  qnem  dudum  septi  finno 
munimine,  auribos  Tulgi  non  andebant  Taticinari.  Mozque  cooYersis  ad 
fidem  panels  ex  eomm  consanguineis,  respnentibns  sanam  ceteris  doctri- 
nam,  didascall  adimplentes  veriloqai  mathites  quB  infit  jussionem  euntea 
in  omnem  dogmadxantes  orbem,  erangelium  humans  omni  creaturs, 
Jndaid  relicta  erroris  perfidia,  optione  bis  senas  sortiti  proTlncias  totius- 
qne  gentilitatis  fines  adgressi,  pene  univenum  Deo  favente  cosmum,  qua- 
terno  climate  quadrifidum,  ad  Christiann  fidei  religionem,  et  ad  sanctK 
trinitatis  agnitionem,  signis  Tirtutibasque  miraculorum  credulitatem  pne- 
bentibos  conYertenint,  quorum  equiperatores  novissime  ad  gentes  pervene. 
rant  felicesp  in  Britannie  limitibus  commorantes,  qua  nuncupantur  Angli 
Saxonesi  etiam  nunc  compeditas  nezibus  Zabuleis,  turificantesque  dsemo- 
num  simulacris,  necne  varias  antiquae  malignitatis  illusiones  pro  Deo 
reram  auctore  Yenerantes.  Quas  ideo  felices  pnedico,  quoniam  moz  audito 
Yeritatb  lumine,  relicta  demoniacs  praYitatis  caligine  susceperunt  Christi- 
anitatem  absque  doctorum  strage ;  quam  gentes  cetene  noscuntur  susce- 
pisse,  cum  cruoris  teatium  respersione  multorum.  Gentes  niminim  pnefats 
Anglorumy  cum  tante  sitibundo  ardore  dcYOtionia  sperma  dlYini  percepere 
rematis,  ut  etiam  in  fide  religionis  CathoUcs,  non  solum  pontifices,  coeno- 
bitSp  et  abbates,  verum  reges,  regins,  ac  satraps,  quamquam  hand  omnes, 
tamen  perplures  eztiterint  religiosiores  monachis  quamplurimis.  Qnaprop. 
ter  idem  Dominos  Messias  Jesus  contulit  tantam  prsfats  nationi  gratiam, 
quatenus  sanctos  fere  innumerabiles  ez  priYis  contribuUbus  possideret,  per 
Yirtutem  Domini  curantes  totius  insuls  sgros,  diYcrsis  languoribus  oppres- 
BOS.  Sit  benedictus  noster  Dominus  sother  Christus,  qui,  assumpta  nostrs 
infirmitatis  idea,  nos  liber&Yit  ab  sterns  dampnationis  poena  quam  iUe  pris- 
cus  cerestes  olim  primogenito  intulit,  fraudis  inYenta  Yersuts  nequitia, 
qui  dum  ooncupivit  creator!  majestati  similis  fieri,  cum  foret  cunctarum  ez- 
cellentissimus  creaturarum,  eftectus  est  omnibus  deterior  rebus,  detrususque 
tetri  in  ima  tartari,  etiam  nunc  impia  jugis  luens  tormenta  liYoris,  quod 
homo  inferior  natura,  utpote  ez  terrena  corporatus  massa,  de  qua  nefanda 
pulsus  est  contumacia,  perpetualiter  coelestem  possessurus  est  amoenitatem. 

EditUnu  qfLan^edus. 

Henry  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  tom.  i.  fol.  Lond.  1691,  p.  322.     Lantfredi 

Epistola  prsmissa  Hiscoris  de  MiracuUs  Swichini. 
AcU  Sanctorum  Julii,  tom  i.  fol.  Antw.  1719,  pp.  328^337.  Swithuni  Vita 

et  Miracula,  per  Lamfridum  Monachum  Wint 
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WOLSTAN. 

Wolstan  or  Wulstan  (or,  more  properly,  Wulfstan) 
was  a  monk  of  Winchester,  and  is  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  bishop  Ethelwold's  disciples  whose  writings  are 
left.    William  of  Malmsbury  says  that  he  was  a  cantor 
of  the  church  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  composed 
a  work  of  great  utility.  On  the  Harmony  of  Tones.*     He 
seems  to  have  been  distinguished  as  a  poet,  and,  at  the 
request  of  bishop  Alfheh  (Ethelwold's   successor),   de- 
scribed in  Latin  verse  the  Miracles  of  St.  Swithun,  as 
they  had  been  told  by  Lantfredus.     This  work,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  is  still  extant, 
and   is    a  remarkable  monument    of   the   Anglo-Latin 
poetry  of  the  tenth  century.    Although  undeserving  of 
the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Leland,  it 
contains  many  tolerable  passages,  and  is  much  superior  to 
any  other  Latin  poetry  written  in  England  during  that 
period.     It  has  not  yet  been  printed.f    The  book  itself 
is  written  in  hexameter  verse ;  but  the  prologue,  which  is 
addressed  to  Alfheh,  is  in  degiacs.    Wolstan  there  speaks 
of  himself  as  ^^  ultimus  Anglorum  servulus  hymnicinum,'' 
(the  last  word  being  explained  in  a  gloss  by  caniorum^  and 
he  apologises  for  his  incapacity  for  the  undertaking. 

Sit  Ucet  aegra  mihi  sine  dogmatis  igne  loquela, 

Nee  yaleam  tanto  scribere  digna  viro  ; 
Hoc  tamen  ezignnm  quod  defero  muniis  amoria 

Commendare  tibi,  magne  pater,  stadui. 

In  this  introduction,   Wolstan   gives   an  account  of 

*f  Fecit  et  alind  opus  de  tononim  harmonia  vaide  utile.  W.  Malmsb.  de 
Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  56.  Wolstan  ia  also  mentioned  in  Eadmer  and  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester. 

t  An  earl  J  copy  of  it  is  contained  in  MS.  Reg.  16  C.  VII.  along  with  the 
work  of  Lantfridoa.    There  are  other  manuscripts  of  Wolstan^s  work. 
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the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  Winchester.  The 
following  extract  firom  the  same  poem,  which  contains 
a  description  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  as  used  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  fore&thers,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  poet's  general 
style.* 

De  komhu  qui  nmda  manu  iginiimit  eaUhmm  porimit, 
Nobilii  interwL  Flodoaldiu  onomate  quidam 
M  nltipliceg  pMsedit  opei ,  qui  gnanifl  in  urbe 
UuenUni  mercator  eret,  pnidenter  in  omni 
Re,  lemet  circumspiciens,  coi  vernula  qaldam 
Sernli  ditione  fait  sabjectos,  eumqne 
Dilezit  nimiom,  quia  noverat  esie  fidelem. 
Prenditor  is  subito  quodam  pro  crimine  caau, 
Pnesidifl  Eadrici  fit  ductus  et  ante  tribunal, 
Regia  quern  tenuit  turn  Yiilnla  nomine  Calne. 
Mandat  ut  hunc  Tigilnm  teneat  custodia,  donee 
lUius  adveniat  quern  jam  preediximus  heros, 
Portaret  nudaque  manu  carbone  mbentem 
Ignitum  calibem,  foret  incnlpabilis  etsi 
Pergeret  incolomis,  si  vero  nozius  esset 
Plecteret  hunc  gladio  tortor  cenrice  retecto. 
Comperit  hoc  senior,  properat  festinus  et  iUo 
Quo  sibi  dilectus  jacet  inter  yincula  serrus, 
Preefectum  regisque  petit  quo  linqueret  omne 
Judicium  dementer,  et  ut  sibi  subderet  ipsum 
Serrili  ditione  hominem  sine  clade  pericli. 
Abnuit  ille  preci,  rursumque  edixit  ut  idem 
Iret  ad  ezamen,  calibem  gereretque  rubentem. 
Condoluit  nimium  servi  pro  morte  Flotholdus ; 
Rursus  ad  Eadricum  pergit  cum  munere,  et  illi, 
*'  Hanc,"  ait,  '*  argenti  libram  tibi  confero  pun. 
Nee  minus  et  senrum  tibi,  quo  fiunuletur  in  aerum, 
Linquere  ut  ezamen  tantum  digneris,  et  iste 
Effugiat  yivus  pro  quo  sum  tanta  locutus," 
His  multisque  aliis  oranti  corde  laborat, 
Dedectts  hoc  qnoniam  patienti  mente  nequibat 
Ferre,  suum  famulum  se  coram  morte  necari  ; 
Quinetiam  tristes  simul  acoessere  parentes 
Ejusdem  famuli,  donaria  multaqne  spondent 
Prsfecto  regis,  quoniam  cupiere  propinquum 
Bruere  a  turpis  patefacto  limine  mortis. 

•  MS,  Reg.  15  C.  Vll.  fol.  106,  r^ 
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In  nuiiim  cmicti  votis  predbiisqiie  Ubormnt ; 
Sprerit  eos  tumidiu  mondi  pro  faicibiu  onmet ; 
Jusiit  adease  hominem ;  timidus  itetit  ilia  yocatus, 
Ignis  adestque  ingens,  et  mandat  nt  ipse  miniatri 
Prorjiciiuit  lanDenta  rogo,  ilammnqiie  Tond 
Inmittiuit  rigidam  nimio  cam  pondere  massam, 
QusB  statim  pmnis  recalescit  et  igne  rnbescit. 
Turn  jubet  ignitnm  jadex  producere  feimm ; 
Paret  ei  famoliis,  prodnctua  ab  igne  calibaqne 
Ezarsit  candens,  gcintiHat,  et  ondiqne  fenrens 
Stipiiibni  geminis  lolitoqme  imponitar,  et  mox 
Compnlit  ipaum  bominem  mawam  portare  coactoa. 
Acoesait,  nndaqoe  mann  timide  exdpit  illam, 
Et  poitat  caUbena  mnlto  carbone  nibentem  ; 
Protinui  incandens  arrara  replerit,  et  ingens 
Illiu  Tolam  nimio  turgore  peraatam, 
Signatnrque  manua  statim  de  more  sigillo, 
Usqne  diem  qaem  Phoebns  agit  lustramine  temo. 

The  only  other  work  by  Wolstan  now  extant^  is  the  Life 
of  his  master  bishop  Ethelwold^  written  in  Latin  prose, 
in  a  style  below  mediocrity,*  as  the  following  extract  will 
serve  to  show. 

Tempore  qnodam  biemali  com  fratres  secuAdum  Regal«  edietnm  tempe- 
rins  ad  yigilias  snrgerent  et  noctamo  intenrallo  psalmodin  et  lectioni  inaer- 
Tirent,  quidam  monacbna  nomine  Teodricus  ad  Dei  bominem  perrexit,  volens 
Indiciia  de  qnadam  necessitate  ei  indicare,  enmqne  lominis  candelabmm 
mann  tenentem  repent  et  legentem  et  sedula  agilitate  palpebrarum  seniles 
obtutns  acnentem:  ibiqne  dintins  stetit  attendens  qnha  stadiose  ocnlos 
pagins  infigeret.  Sorrezit  tandem  vir  sanctus  a  lectione,  et  ille  frater  real- 
dens  accepit  candelam  ooepitqne  legere,  probans  ntram  et  ipse  posset  oenloa 
snos  sanos  ad  legendom  tam  diligenter  acnere  sicut  Epiaoopnm  snos  caligan- 
tes  fedsse  fiderat.  Sed  ilia  temeritas  non  impnne  evenit  illi.  Nam  seqnenti 
nocte  com  membra  sopori  dedisset,  appamit  ei  quidam  yultu  incognitos  ter- 
ribili  comminatione  dicens  ad  eum,  "  Qua  temeritate  prgsnmsisti  ezprobrare 
Epiaeopum  preterita  nocte  in  legendo  ? ' '  Cumque  tremefkctus  se  boc  fedsse 
negaret,  ille  torvis  in  enm  intnens  luminibus,  "  Non  potes,*'  inquit,  *'  me  faU 
lendo  ludere  sicut  ssttmas:  sed  boc  signum  tnc  praesumtionis  babeaa.*' 
Et  luBc  dioena  tncusdt  violenter  ictum  oculis  ejus  digito  sno»  statimque  dolor 
oeulomm  Talidua  secntus  est,  qui  eum  multis  diebus  Tebementer  afliigebat, 
donee  satiafectione  culpam  dderet  quam  in  sanctum  Timm  incaute  commisit. 

Bale  attributes  also  to  Wolstan  a  life  of  king  Ethel- 

*  This  work  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmsburji  wbo  describes  it  as 
written  *'  stylo  mediocri."    De  Gest.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  56. 
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wulf,  perhaps  from  a  confusion  of  the  names  of  Etfaelwulf 
and  Ethelwold. 


Bdiium  qf  WoUtan. 

Acta  Sanctomm  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!.  Saecnlom  V.  fol.  Lat.  Paris,  1695. 
pp.  608—634.  Wolttan'a  Life  of  Ethclwold.— pp.  638—635.  The 
Introdactaon  to  the  metrical  history  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Swithan. 


BRIDFERTH. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  school  at 
Ramsey  was  Bridferth^  known  chiefly  by  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Scientific  Treatises  of  Bede.    Very  little  is 
known  of  Bridferth^s  personal  history.     He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Abbo  of  Fleury ;  *  and,  as  Leland  says 
that  he  was  called  by  some  Thomeffanus^  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  had  first  been  a  monk  of  Thomey,  and  that 
after  the  foundation  of  Ramsey  by  Oswald,  he  had  re- 
moved thither  to  join  himself  with  Abbo.     From  a  passage 
in  his  life  of  Dmistan^f  it  would  appear  that  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  earlier  disciples  of  that  pre- 
late, and  had  resided  at  Canterbury.     It  has  not  hitherto 
been  observed  that  Bridferth  had  pursued  his  studies 
in  France]  though  in  his  commentary  on  Bede,  De  Tern- 
porum  Ratione^  he  mentions  an  observation  which  he  had 
himself  made  at  Thionville-t     Bale  says  that  Bridferth 
flourished  about  a.d.  980.    All  the  known  allusions  to  him 
seem  to  concur  in  pointing  him  out  as  the  most  eminent 
English  mathematician  of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 

*  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  torn.  li.  pref.  p.  iz. 

t  Bridferth,  Vit.  Dunst.  fol.  74,  r^ 

I  Ego  autem  in  Gallia  in  loco  qui  Teotonis  villa  dicitnr  constitutns,  status 
mei  umbram  metiens,  novendecim  pedes  et  semis  inveni.  Bed.  Op.  torn.  ii. 
p.  103. 
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Biidferth's  commentaries  on  the  two  treatises  of  Bede 
De  Natura  Rerum  and  De  Temporum  Ratione  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  method 
of  teaching  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  schools.  They  are  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  notes  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
the  school  at  Ramsey.  Bedels  treatises  were  still  the  text 
books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars.  In  commenting  upon 
them^  Bridferth  adduced  various  kinds  of  illustrations. 
Sometimes  he  supports  the  statements  of  Bede  by  slight 
numerical  calculations.  In  some  instances  he  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  where  the  words  of  the  original 
appeared  to  him  not  sufficiently  clear;  thus,  when  Bede 
says  (De  Nat.  Rer.  cap.  11)  that  stars  never  fall  from 
heaven,  though  people  see  sparks  flying  about  with  the 
wind,  Bridferth  explains  more  fully  the  meaning  of  his 
writer  by  saying  that,  *' although  we  see  sparks  fall  from 
the  air,  which  common  people  suppose  to  be  stars  falling 
from  the  firmanent;  yet  it  is  not  so,  but  while  the  wind 
flies  through  the  air,  it  touches  the  eether  also,  and  carries 
thence  with  it  sparks  which  glitter  like  stars/^*  Some- 
times Bridferth  amplifies  and  adds  to  his  original,  as  in 
the  following  instances  : — 

DU  autem  prima  lux  facta  e$i.  Lux  qus  primo  die  facta  est,  non  adeo 
clara  erat,  sicut  nunc  ista  est :  quia  aquis  omnia  repleta  erant,  qaamvis  mi- 
nus densis,  at  snbtilissimis.    (De  Nat.  Rer.  c.  ii.) 

Qua  {elementa)  tamen  quadam  natura  propinquitate  nbimet  ita  eommu- 
denturf  ut  terra  quidem  arida  etfrigidatfrigida  aqua :  aqua  verojrigida  ei 
humidaf  humido  aeri :  porro  aer  kumid«9  et  catidutf  eattdo  i§m :  ipmi$ 
quoque  ealiduB  et  aridus  terra  soeietur  arida,  De  Syzygiis,  id  est,  oon- 
junctionibus  elementorum,  panca  dicit.  Omne  namqne  corporenm  quatuor 
8«pe  dictis  constat  elementis,  qnomm  nnumqnodque  dnas  habet  qualitates, 
nnam  propriam,  alteram  tero  alterins  elementi,  sicnt  in  terra  irigiditas  et 
ariditas.    Aridicas  ergo  propria  est  terrse  qualitas :  irigiditas  non  propria 

*  QiMnnvft  vid^amui  ignieuloM  ex  ttthere  lapeoe  portari  mh/m.  Qnamvis 
igniculos  ex  ethere  yideamus  labi,  qnod  vnlgus  videns  putat  cadere  Stellas  a 
firmamento  ;  sed  non  ita  (it,  sed  dum  ventus  aera  penrolat,  setherem  etiam 
tangiti  et  inde  scintillas  in  modam  stellarum  radiantes  secum  aufert. 
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teme,  led  aqiue  ;  lic  et  de  csterU.  Nam  frigiditti  propria  est  aqwe  qnali* 
tas,  hnmiditai  vero  ab  aere  illi  Tcnit.  Sic  aeris  humiditai  propria,  at  calidi- 
tas  ex  igne  deioendit.  Similiter  et  ignis  propria  est  caliditas,  sed  ariditatem 
de  terra  lomit.  Sex  igitnr  qualitatibua  lysygic  lont.  Qnarnm  qnatnor  di* 
contiir  immediatset  nez«»  non  egrates  mcdietate  qua  conjtmgantiir.  Ignis 
enim  caliditas  com  terrene  frigiditate  conjungitur  in  sioeitate.  Rorsos  aqne 
hnmiditBS  copnlatnr  com  terrene  siccitate  in  firigiditate.  Caliditas  vero  aeris 
enm  fngiditate  aqnss  coiqangitDr  in  humiditate.  Aeris  Tero  hnmiditas  com 
ignea  siccitate  oonjongitor  in  caliditate.  He  snnt  qnatnor  qnc  dicnntnr  im- 
mediate  et  nexe.  Restant  dam  qam  dicnntnr  mediate  et  dissonc,  qnia  non 
possnnt  sibi  coijnngi  sine  medio,  obstante  qnalitatnm  diversitate.  Ignis  enim 
oalidns  et  siecos  cnm  aqna  hnmida  et  frigida  conjungi  non  potest  sine  medio, 
id  est,  sine  terra.  Rarsns  aer  humidns  et  calidns  com  terra,  que  frigida  est 
et  sicca,  conjnngi  non  potest  sine  medio,  id  est  aqna,  qnse  locum  tenet  medie- 
tatis,  et  co^juagit  ntrnmque.    (De  Nat.  R.  c.  iT.) 

Sometimes  these  commentaries  become  mere  explana- 
tions and  derivations  of  words,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample : — 

StdlK  et  sidera  inter  se  diffemnt.  Nam  stella  est  qnselibet  singnlaris  a 
stando  dicta,  quia  semper  in  coelo  fixa  stat :  Sidera  Tero  snnt  stellis  pKirimis 
facta,  ut  Hyades  et  Pleiades.  Astra  autem  stellse  sunt  grandes,  nt  Orion, 
Bootes.  Sed  hcc  nomina  scriptores  confnndnnt,  dnm  et  astra  pro  stellis, 
et  steUas  pro  sideribus  ponunt. 

In  these  commentaries  Bridferth  quotes  the  authorities 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  as  Clemens,  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Isidore,  &c. ;  with  those  also 
of  Latin  writers  of  a  different  class,  such  as  Pliny,  Ma- 
crobius,  Marcus  Varro,  Terentianus,  Priscian,  Hyginus, 
and  Marcianus  Capella;  and  he  frequentiy  cites  the  Latin 
poets  Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  and  Lu- 
can,  as  writers  well  known  to  his  readers. 

Bridferth's  Commentary  on  the  tract  De  Temporum 
Ratione  is  fuU  and  copious ;  that  on  the  book  De  Natura 
Rerum  is  much  more  brief,  and  extends  only  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  chapter.  He  has  also  left  shorter  comments  on  the 
tracts  De  Indigitatione  and  De  Ratione  Unciarum,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Bede.  Hts  attributes  to  Brid- 
ferth two  other  works,  De  Principiis  Mathematicis,  lib.  i* 
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and  De  Institutione  Monachorum^  lib.  i.,  but  of  which 
nothing  farther  is  known.* 

Only  two  Manuscripts  of  the  Life  of  Dunstan  are  known, 
that  from  which  it  was  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
and  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  former  contained  the  preface  of  the  author,  who  only 
gives  there  the  initial  letter  of  his  name,  '^  B.  Sacerdos ;  '^ 
but  Mabillonf  conjectured  on  very  fair  grounds  that 
the  name  was  Bridferth,  and  his  opinion  appears  to 
have  been  generally  adopted.  An  extract  from  this 
work,  which  is  by  much  the  most  valuable  biography  of 
Dunstan,  will  afford  the  best  specimen  of  Bridferth's 
general  style  of  writing.  The  following  is  his  account 
of  the  violent  scene  at  Edwy's  coronation,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dunstan  was  banished. { 

Poet  himc  surrezit  Eadwig  filiua  Eadmundi  regis,  «tate  qnidem  jnTenii 
parraqiie  regnandi  gratia  pollens,  licet  in  ntraque  plebe  regnm  nomeros 
nomlnaqne  snppleret  electus.  Hnic  quKdam,  licet  natione  preoelsa,  inepta 
mulier  cum  adnlta  filia,  per  nefkndiun  familiaritatis  lenocininm  sectando,  in- 
hcrebat,  eotenus,  Tidelicet,  qno  sese  vel  etiam  natam  snam  sab  coigagali 
titnlo  iUi  innectendo  sociaret.  Qnas  ille,  at  ainnt,  altematim,  quod  jam 
padet  dicere,  torpi  palpata  et  absque  padore  atriusqae  libidinose  trectavit. 
Et  earn  tempore  statato  ab  aniTersis  Angloram  prindpibas  communi  dec- 
tione  ongaeretar  et  oonsecraretnr  in  regem,  die  eodem  post  regale  sacne  in- 
stitationis  ongo^ntam  repente  prosilivit  lasdyas,  linqaens  laeta  conTiTia  Tel 
dedbiles  optimatam  snorom  consessiones,  ad  pnedictom  sodas  lenodnii. 
Et  cam  vidisset  summos  pontiiicam  Oda  regis  petolantiam  mazime  in  con- 
secrationis  sa»  die  omni  per  gyrnm  consedenti  senatoi  displioere,  ait  ooe- 
plsoopis  sols  et  ceteris  prindpibas,  **  Eant  qosso  qoilibet  ez  Tobis  ad  re- 
dooendom  regem,  qno  sit  nt  oondecet  in  boc  r^gdi  conTiyio  soormn  sateDitam 
jocondos  oonsessor/*  At  illi  molestiam  r^gis  Tel  molienun  qoerimoniam 
incarrisse  metoentes,  singali  se  subtrahentes  recnsare  coepenint.  Ad  eztre- 
rnnm  Tero  degeront  ex  omnibus  dnos  quos  animo  oonstantissimos  norerantr 
Danitumm  sdlioet  abbatem,  et  Cynedom  episcopum,  cjos  consangainemn, 
at  omniom  jassui  obtemperantes,  r^gem  Tolentem  Td  nolentem  rednoerent 

*  Wanley  describes  m  MS.  in  tbe  Ashmolean  Maseam  at  Oxford,  con- 
tdning  misodlaneoos  sdentiilc  matter  in  Latin  and  Saxon,  in  which 
Bridforth's  name  occurs  more  than  once,  and  which  appears  to  contain  some 
of  his  works. 

t  AeU  8S.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Sec.  V.  p.  654. 

t  MS.  Cotton.  Cleop.  B.  XIII.  fol.  76,  t». 
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ad  rellctam  sedem.  Et  ingressi  juxta  principmn  suorom  pnecepta,  Invene- 
ruQt  regiam  coronam,  qas  miro  metallo  auri  vel  argenti  gemmarumque  vario 
nitore  conterta  splendebat,  procul  a  capite  ad  terrain  usque  negligenter 
aTulaam,  ipnimque  more  maligno  inter  utraaque,  velut  in  tiU  suiUomm  vo- 
lutabro  creberrime  Tolutantem,  et  dizerunt  ei,  *'  Nostri  nos  proceres  ad  te 
rogitando  miserunt,  ut  eaa  quantocins  ad  condignum  sessionis  tuae  tricli- 
nium, et  ne  apemas  optimatum  tuorum  Intis  interesse  coDviTiis.*'  At  Dan- 
f tanua  primnm  increpitana  mnliemm  ineptiaa,  manu  aua  dum  noUet  ezsuigere 
eztraxit  enm  de  moechali  gauearum  accubitn,  inpositoque  diademate,  duxit 
eum  secum  licet  vi  a  mulieribus  raptum  ad  regale  consortium.  Tunc  eadem 
^ihelgifn,  sic  erat  nomen  ignominiose  mulieris,  inanes  orbes  oculorum 
coDtra  Tenerandum  abbatem  fenrenti  furore  retorsit,  inquiens,  "  hujusmodi 
hominem  ultra  modum  esse  magnanimnm,  qui  regis  in  secretum  temerariua 
intraret."  Audivimus  enim  in  veterum  regum  Ubellis  Jezabelem,  errore  gen- 
tilitatis  et  ripereo  veneno  perfti8am,die  nocteque  in  piophetas  Dei  amara  de- 
testatione  ssevisse,  et  iu  montem  usque  non  persequi  destitisse.  Ita  et  h»c 
^npudens  virago,  ex  hac  die  praedicta  eodem  Jezabelis  flatu  venenifero  per- 
fusa,  licet  nomine  Christiano  uteretur  indigna,  virum  Dei  Dnnstannm 
oonsiliis  iuimicabilibus  persequi  non  quievit,  quousque  pestiferam  execra^ 
tionis  suae  yoluntatem  cum  adaucta  regis  inimicitia  adimpleret. 

BdUum$  of  Bri4ferth, 

Venerabilis  Bedae  Presbyteri  Anglo-Saxonis  Opera,  fol.  Colon.  Agrip.  1612. 
torn.  i.  pp.  128—131,  Bridferth*s  Gloss  on  Bede  De  Indigitatione.— 
p.  142,  Bridfertb's  Gloss  on  the  tract  de  Ratione  Unciarum.  tom.  ii. — 
pp.  1 — 99,  Bridferth's  Commentary  on  Bede  De  Natura  Rerum. — ^pp. 
45—99  (properly  139),  Bridferth's  Commentary  on  Bede  De  Tempo- 
rum  Ratione.  These  Commentaries  are  reprinted  in  other  editions 
of  Bede*s  works. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  Maii,  tom.  iy.  fol.  Antverpiae,  1685,  pp.  346*-358.  Brid- 
ferth's Life  of  Dunstan,  imperfect. 


ALFRIC  OF  MALMSBURY. 
Op  Alfric  of  Malmsbury  (or,  as  he  is  called  by  some^ 
Alfred,  *)  and  of  his  writings,  we  can  gather  very  little 
certain  information.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury  under  Dunstan,  by  whom,  at  the 
appointment  of  king  Edgar,  he  was  consecrated  abbot  of 
Malmsbury  in  974.     His  name  occurs  as  a  witness  to 

«  He  has  a  double  entry  in  Tanner,  under  the  heads  Aljredus  and 
Eaffridw, 
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Edgar's  charter  to  Ramsey  in  that  year,*  and  to  a  charter 
of  the  same  king  to  the  old  minster  at  Winchester  in  the 
year  following.  In  990  Alfric  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Sideman  in  the  bishopric  of  Crediton,  which  he  held,  ac- 
cording to  Godwin,  till  his  death  in  999.  But  this  date 
can  scarcely  be  correct,  as  the  name  of  his  successor 
Alfwold  appears  in  the  list  of  Bishops  in  the  Cottonian 
manuscript,  Tiberius  B.  v.  which  cannot  have  been  written 
later  than  994  or  995 ;  t  we  must  therefore  suppose  that 
Alfric  filled  the  see  of  Crediton  during  a  very  short  period. 
Accordingly,  William  of  Malmsbury  tells  us  that  he  lived 
only  four  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric.J 
The  same  writer  says  that  he  was  a  learned  man; 
and  that,  as  abbot  and  bishop,  he  was  alike  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  building  and  for  the  rigour  with  which  he 
persecuted  the  secular  clergy.§  The  old  bibliographers 
attribute  to  Alfric  of  Malmsbury  a  scientific  treatise,  De 
naturis  rerum,  and  a  history  of  his  abbey,  De  rebus  sui 
coenobii.  No  such  works,  however,  are  now  known  to 
exist.  William  of  Malmsbury  has  wrongly  attributed  to 
this  Alfric  the  writings  of  Alfred  of  Canterbury.|| 


*  The  authority  of  which,  however,  appears  liable  to  Buspicioii* 

f  Printed  in  the  Reliquise  Antique,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  Vit.  Aldhelmi,  ap.  Wharton,  p.  S3. 

$  Turn  vero  Dunatanua  ibidem  Ealfridnm,  [1^.  Ealfricnm]  cui  multum 
religionia,  plurimum  vero  literarum  inesse  cognoverat,  abbatem  constitnit. 
Nee  multo  post  in  Cridiodnnensem  episcopum,  qui  nunc  Exoniensis,  virum 
singularifl  utrobiqne  industriae,  hie  in  conatruendis  edificiis,  ibi  in  refrte* 
nandiB  clericis.'*  W.  Malmsb.  Vit.  Dunstan.  ap.  Leland,  p.  16S.  In  hii 
history  of  the  king^,  Malmsbury  calls  him  Alfric.  —  Quorum  unum  nomine, 
Elvricum,  virum  in  omnibus  ecclesiasticum,  &c.     De  Gest.  Reg.  p.  58. 

II  W.  Malmsb.  Tit.  Aldhelm.  ib. 
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ALFRIC  OF  CANTERBURY. 

No  Anglo-Saxon  writer  has  excited  so  much  interest  in 
modern  times  by  his  works  as  Alfric  ^  the  grammarian/  as 
he  has  been  generally  named,  from  his  grammar ;  and  yet 
there  are  few  whose  personal  history  is  involved  in  so  much 
confusion  and  uncertainty.*  This  arises  in  part  from  the 
name  having  been  extremely  common  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  author  of 
the  different  books  which  bear  this  name  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Leland  separated  one  Alfric  into  three,  and  Bale 
gave  each  of  these  three  a  distinct  chapter.  On  the  other 
hand.  Usher  joined  three  into  one,  confounding  Alfric  of 
Canterbury  with  Alfric  of  York  and  Alfric  of  Malmsbury. 
The  historians  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
such  as  William  of  Malmsbury  and  Matthew  Paris,  do  not 
seem  to  have  escaped  from  the  same  confusion. 

Alfric  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  his  father  being  ealderman  or  earl  of  Kent4 
When  young,  his  education  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the 
secular  priests,  who,  as  he  says,  could  with  difficulty  un- 

*  Henry  Wharton  wrote  a  learned  **  Disflertatio  utnun  ElMcua  Grammati- 
e«s?"  (printed  in  the  AngUa  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  1S5,)  to  prove  that  the 
grammarian  waa  Alfric  of  York.  HU  argomemta  were  assailed  by  Mores  in 
a  book  on  this  subject  published  postbomonsly  by  Thorkelln  (nnder  the  title, 
Edwardi-Rowei  Moresi  de  ^UVico,  Dorobemensi  Archiepiscopo,  Commen- 
tarios :  edidit  Grimos  Johannis  Thorkelln.  4to.  London,  1789),  who  insists 
that  the  grammarian  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory.  Wharton's  opinion 
has  been  more  recently  brought  forward  and  advocated  by  the  author  of 
*  Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular  disseetioB 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle '  (Sto.  London,  1830),  in  which  Wharton's  Disserta- 
tion is  reprinted.  This  last  writer  appears  not  to  have  known  the  book  by 
Mores. 

t  M.  Paris,  Vit  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  p.  42. 
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derstand  Latin^  and  from  whose  misconduct  he  seems  to 
have  derived  a  contempt  for  the  whole  class  of  secidar 
clergy.*  When  Ethelwold  opened  the  monastic  school  at 
Abingdon^  about  960,  Alfric  left  his  former  teacher  to 
become  one  of  his  scholars,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  ac- 
companied him  afterwards  from  Abingdon  to  Winchester.f 
This  Alfric  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  who  was 
made  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  969,;^  ^^^  who,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  composed  the  form  of  service  in  honour 
of  that  saint  which  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Leland.§ 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  account  Matthew 
Paris  gives  of  the  abbot  Alfric  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
everything  we  know  of  Alfric  the  grammarian  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  he  says  that  he  had  previously 
lived  a  secular  life,  and  that  he  had  been  chancellor  to 
king  Ethelred.  We  think  it  more  probable  that  Alfiric 
remained  at  Winchester,  until  a.  d.  988  or  989,  when  he 
was  sent  by  Alfheh,  then  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  regu- 

*  Hwilon  ic  wiste  >»t  sum  maesse-preost,  se  ]>e  min  magister  waes  6n>am 
timan,  lisefde  )>a  b6c  Genesis^  and  he  cQj>e  bedsele  Lyden  tindenUliidaii. 
Alfric's  Preface  to  Genesia.  Once  I  knew  that  a  certain  man-prieetf  who 
was  my  master  at  that  time,  had  the  book  ^f  Genesis,  and  he  could  scarcely 
understand  Latin,  He  says  immediately  afterwards,  Va  dngelsredan  pre- 
ostaa,  gif  hi  hw»t  litles  onderstindalS  of  >am  Lyden  b^om,  >oiine  HnctS 
him  sona  |>8et  hi  magon  maere  liU^owas  be6n»  the  unlearned  priests,  if  they 
know  some  little  of  the  Latin  books,  they  fancy  soon  that  they  may  be  great 
scholars, 

t  Ego  ^UncvB  alnmnas  Athelwoldi  beneyoli  et  Tenerabilis  pnesulia. 
Latin  Preface  to  the  Homilies.  Nos  contenti  snmns  dent  didieimus  in 
schola  Athelwoldi  yenerabilis  praesnlis,  qni  mnltos  ad  bonum  imbnit.  Latin 
Preface  to  the  Grammar. 

J  Eadmer,  Vit.  S.  Oswald,  p.  201. 

§  Iste  visione  prtemonitos  Sancti  Albani,  qnam  nnnc  cantator  composnit 
historiam,  et  eidem  notam  melicam  adaptavit,  et  anctoritate  fratris  sni  archie- 
piscopi  mnltis  locis  Anglise  fecit  pnblicari,  diemque  ejnsdem  martyris  hono- 
rari,  statoens  ut  die  JotIs  (nisi  pneoccnpatur  legitimis  temporibns)  missa 
de  ipso  pertinentiis  solemniter  celebretur.  M.  Paris,  Vit.  Abb.  S.  Alb.  p. 
43.  Alfricum .  .  .  qnem  constat  D.  Albani  Liturgiam,  qna  etiam  nnnc 
monachi  ibidem  ntuntor,  exaraase.    Leland,  de  Script.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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late  or  govern  the  newly  established  abbey  of  Ceme^  in 
Dorsetshire^  at  the  request  of  tlie  founder,  ealderman 
Ethelmer.*  He  states  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  monk 
and  presbyter  (meesse-preost).  Alfric  evidently  lived  for 
some  time  under  the  patronage  of  Ethelmer  and  his  son 
ealderman  Ethelward,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  several 
of  his  books,  and  more  especially  his  large  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  homilies,  consisting  of  two  series,  one  com- 
posed soon  after  he  went  to  Ceme,  apparently  in  the  year 
990,  the  other  about  the  end  of  991,  after  the  Danish  in- 
vasion of  that  year  which  is  alluded  to  in  it.  In  the 
MS.  of  the  homilies  now  preserved  in  the  public  library 
of  the  tmiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  Alfric's  own  hand-writing,  he  states  that  he  had 
written  a  copy  of  these  homilies  for  Ethelward,  in  which, 
at  his  desire,  he  had  inserted  four  more  homilies  than 
in  the  manuscript  just  mentioned.f  It  was  also  at 
Ethelward's  request,  that  Alfric  made  his  translation  of 
Genesis;  and  it  was  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
Ethelmer  that  he  abridged  the  '  rule  ^  of  Ethelwold  for 
the  monks  of  his  other  foundation  of  Eynsham  in  Ox- 
fordshire, whom  he  had  visited  and  of  whom  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  direction:  in  the  preface  to 
this  book  he  states  that  he  had  passed  many  years  in 
Ethelwold's  school.^     It  may  be  observed  that  at  this 

*  Ic  . .  .  .  weartS  asend  on  JS^Iredea  dege  cyninges  fram  iElfeage  bis- 
cope  AtSelwoldes  sfter-gengan  to  sumum  mynstre  |>e  is  Cernel  ge-halen 
)mrh  ^^dmcres  bene  [>«•  l^egenes.     Pnef.  to  Homilies,  Wanley,  p.  153. 

f  Quid  necesse  est  in  hoc  codioe  capitola  ordinare,  cum  pnediximus  quod 
.xl.  sententias  in  se  contineat,  excepto  qnodiBthelwerdus  dux  Tellet  habere 
.xl.  qnattuor  in  sno  libro.    Wanley,  p.  153. 

t  ^Ifricus  abbas  Egneshamensibus  fratribns  salutem  in  Christo.  Ecce 
Tideo  Yobiscum  degens  yos  necesse  habere,  quin  nuper  rogatu  i£thelmeri  ad 
monachicum  habitum  ordinati  estis,  &c.  .  .  .  Fateor  me  valde  timide  idipsum 
tnmere,  sed  nee  audeo  omnia  Tobia  intimare  qn«  in  tchola  efu9  degent  m«/- 
iii  asmU  de  moribus  sen  consnetudinibns  didici.  MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  Cambr. 
No.  265. 
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period  Alfric  generally  speaks  of  himself  by  the  title  of 
abbot. 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Alfric  is  his  promotion  to 
the  bishopric  of  Wilton.  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  immediately  succeeded  Sigeric  in  989,  or  990,  when 
this  prelate  was  removed  to  Canterbury ;  but  this  is  in- 
consistent  with  his  residence  at  Ceme.  Moreover,  Alfric 
gives  himself  the  simple  title  of  monk  in  the  dedication  of 
his  homilies  to  archbishop  Sigeric  in  990  or  991.  It  is 
most  probable  that  there  was  another  bishop  of  Wilton 
between  Sigeric  and  Alfric,  or  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  see.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  list  of  bishops  composed^ 
as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  not  earlier  than  994,  in 
which  Sigeric  is  placed  as  the  last  in  the  list  of  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  he  is  also  the  last  in  the  list  of  bishops  of 
of  Wilton ;  and  as  that  list  was  made  by  a  person  who 
was  best  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  southern  dio- 
eeses,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  omitted  the 
name  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Alfiric,  had  he  then  occu- 
pied that  see.  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  a  bishop  of 
Wilton  named  Alfstan,  who,  in  992,  was  joined  with  the 
earls  Alfiric  and  Theodred  in  the  command  of  a  fleet 
agauist  the  Danes. 

From  these  circumstances  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  Alfric  filled  the  bishopric  of  Wilton .  during  a  very 
brief  period  previous  to  the  death  of  Sigeric  of  Canter- 
bury in  995.  As  Bishop  of  Wilton,  Alfiric  appears  to 
have  joined  with  his  neighbour  Wulfsine  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, in  reforming  the  clergy  of  the  two  dioceses,  and  in 
driving  out  the  secular  priests.  Either  now,  or  before  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Wilton,  he  addressed  to  Wulfsine 
the  collection  of  Canons  drawn  up  at  his  request,  in  which 
occurs  a  strong  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  relating  to  the  eucharist,  which  gave  his 
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Anglo-Saxon  homilies  so  much  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century :  "  this  sacrifice/* 
he  says,  **  is  not  made  his  body,  in  which  he  suflFered  for 
us,  nor  his  blood  which  he  shed  for  us,  but  it  is  made 
spiritually  his  body  and  his  blood,  like  the  manna  which 
rained  from  heaven  and  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock/'*  While  bishop,  he  wrote  also  his  "sermo  ad 
clericos  **  in  which  he  condemns  strongly  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  although  he  states  in  it,  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  force  the  priests  to  put  away  their  wives,  but  rather  to 
convince  them  of  their  irregular  and  uncanonical  manner 
of  life,  that  they  might  be  induced  to  reform  themselves 
voluntarily.t  In  998,  by  the  aid  of  king  Ethelred,  Wulf- 
sine  ejected  the  priests  from  the  church  of  Sherborne,  and 
introduced  monks  in  their  place. 

In  995,  Alfric  succeeded  Sigeric  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; ;(  <^d  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  instrument  of 
his  election  §  he  is  called  simply  a  monk  of  Abingdon* 
All  we  know  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  is,  that  he  ruled 
his  diocese  with  vigour  and  piety  during  a  period  of  con- 
tinual sufferings  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.||  Brid- 
ferth,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  life  of  Dunstan,  speaks  of 
the  wonderful  extent  of  his  learning.^  Alfric  died  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1006,  A  charter  of  king  Ethelred  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  of  his  decease  is  still 
preserved,  with  Alfric's  signature ;  and  with  that  of  Wulf- 

"*  Non  fit  tamen  hoc  sacrificium  corpus  ejus  in  quo  passus  est  pro  nobis, 
nee  sanguis  ejus  quern  pro  nobis  effudit,  sed  spiritualiter  corpus  ejus  efficitur 
et  sanguis,  sicut  manna  quod  de  coelo  pluit  et  aqua  quae  de  petra  fluxit. 

f  Non  autem  cogimus  Tiolenter  vos  demittere  uzores  yestras,  sed  didmus 
▼obis  quales  esse  debetis,  et  si  non  Tultis,  nos  erimus  securi  et  liberi  a  res- 
tris  peccatis,  quia  dizimus  Tobis  canones  sanctorum  patrum.  Sermo  ^Ifrici 
episcopi  ad  clericos,  MS.  C.C.C.C.  No.  365. 

;  Saxon  Cbron.  sub  an.  994.    Hist.  Abendon.  ap.  Wharton,  p.  166. 

§  Printed  in  Harpsfeld.  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  198. 

II  Gervas.  Dorob.  Act.  Pontif.  Cant.  ap.  Dec.  Script,  col.  1648. 

f  Ob  enormitatem  diyulgatse  peritiae. 
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Btan  bishop  of  London^  and  others."*^  He  was  buried 
at  Abingdon;  but  in  the  reign  of  Cnute  his  remains 
were  removed  to  Canterbury.f  Alfric's  will  is  still  pre- 
served ;|  by  it  he  bequeathed  legacies  to  the  monasteries 
at  Canterbury,  St.  Alban's,  and  Abingdon,  to  Alfheh 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  Wulfstan  archbishop  of  York. 
This  woidd  seem  to  countenance  the  statement  of  his 
former  connection  with  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Alfric's  numerous 
writings  are  still  extant.  They  consist  chiefly  of  transla- 
tions, and  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes, 
those  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  theological 
works  written  after  his  mission  to  the  abbey  of  Ceme, 
and  those  which  he  composed  after  his  elevation  to  the 
bishopric  of  WUton.  The  books  of  instruction  were 
probably  most  of  them  written  at  Winchester,  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars  in  the  monastery  of  that  city. 

1.  The  Latin  Grammar,  which  is  a  translation  from  the 
old  grammars  of  Donatus  and  Priscian,  and  from  which 
Alfric  has  derived  his  title  of  Grammaticus.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  Latin  and  a  Saxon  preface,  in  which  he  names  him- 
self simply  '  iElfricus,^  and  complains,  as  in  the  preface  to 
the  greater  number  of  his  other  books,  of  the  low  state  of 
learning  in  England,  previous  to  its  revival  under  Dunstan 
and  Ethelwold.§  Several  manuscripts  of  Alfric's  Gram- 
mar are  preserved,  and  it  was  printed  by  Somner  in  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  second,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  pre- 

'^  MS.  Cotton.  Claudins,  A.  in.  fol.  S,  r".  Ego  iBlfricus  Dorobemicus 
archiprSBid  banc  prerogativam  vexillo  sancto  confirmavi.  Ego  Uulfstanua 
Lnndonic  pontifez  ecclesite  bujus  regis  benevolentiam  tropbeo  sancto  eon- 
solidavi. 

f  Hist.  AbendoD.  ap.  Wbarton,  p.  166. 

X  Printed  in  Hickes'  Dissert.  Epistolar,  p.  62.  and  in  tbe  Appendix  to 
Mores*  Dissertation. 

§  Swa  'P  nan  Anglisc  preost  ne  cu\>e  dibtan  o'^Se  asmeagan  enne  pistol 
on  Leden,  oJ>  P  Dunstan  arcebiscop  -j  AJ>elwold  biscop  sft  )>a  lare  on  munuc 
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face  alludes  to  his  homilies^  and  therefore  must  have 
been  written  after  he  left  Winchester. 

2.  The  Glossary  of  Latin  words  most  commonly  used  in 
conversation  (for  which  purpose  it  was  intended)^  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  same  manuscripts  with  the  gram- 
mar, was  also  published  by  Somner. 

3.  The  Colloquium,  or  conversation  in  Latin  with  an  in- 
terlinear Saxon  gloss,  intended  to  further  the  same  object 
as  the  Glossary,  and  forming'a  second  book  to  it.  We  shall 
speak  farther  of  this  under  the  head  of  Alfric  Bata,  who 
published  the  enlarged  edition  of  it  which  now  exists.  It 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thorpe. 

4.  We  ought  probably  to  attribute  to  Alfric  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Manual  of  Astronomy,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  early  manuscripts.  It  is  found  in  a  large  manuscript 
of  Alfric's  works  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,*  and  contains  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Alfric's  writings,  particularly  his  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  the  **  unlearned  priests.''  t  We  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  this  tract  was  written  at  the  time  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  homilies,  from  his  state- 
ment at  the  beginning,  that  it  was  '^  not  intended  for  a 
homily,  but  otherwise  to  be  read  by  those  whom  it 
pleases/'  %    This  also  has  been  recently  printed. 

Alfric  appears  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  literary 
composition  during  the  few  years  which  followed  his  re- 
moval to  Cemein989,when  the  productions  of  his  pen  were: 

lifam  anerde.— S^  thai  no  English  priest  could  compose  or  understand  an 
epistle  in  Latins  until  archbishop  Dunstan  and  bishop  Bthelwold  restored 
teaming  with  the  monastic  discipline, 

*  Wanley,  p.  160. 

t  Anglo-Saxon  Mannal  of  Astronomy,  p.  13. 

*  Doet  nis  to  spelle,  ac  elles  to  rsedenne  ]«m  )>e  hit  KcatS.  In  the  Cani' 
bridge  manuscript  this  is  repeated  ac  the  end  of  a  prayer  or  peroration  of 
Alfric,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of  the 
tract.  Her  sefter  fyli^  an  lytel  cwyde  be  gearlicum  tidum,  [>mt  nis  spdW 
gc-teald,  ac  elles  to  nedenne  >am  l>e  hit  lica-S.     Wanley,  p.  158. 
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5.  A  collection  of  homilies  (the  greatest  of  all  Alfric's 
works),  amounting  in  number  to  eighty,  and  written,  as  he 
acknowledges,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ethelmer  and  Ethel- 
ward.  With  the  first  set,  consisting  of  forty  homilies, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Sigeric,  by  whose  authorization 
they  were  published.  This  first  set  was  completed  in  990^ 
before  the  Danish  invasion,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the 
second  collection,  published  therefore  towards  the  end  of 
991.  These  sermons  are  translations  and  compilations 
from  the  Latin  homilies  which  had  long  been  used  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church:  even  the  famous  paschal  sermon, 
in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is 
stated,  is  in  its  more  important  part  taken  from  the 
Latin  of  Ratramn.  Alfric  says  that  he  was  led  to  the 
tmdertaking  by  a  consideration  of  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  could  read  the  Gospel  Doctrines,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Latin  language  in 
which  they  were  set  forth,  there  being  no  English  books 
on  religious  subjects  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
king  Alfred  had  translated  from  Latin ;  *  and  he  declares 
that  his  object  was  the  edification  of  unlettered  people, 
who  ^^in  reading  or  hearing''  could  understand  only  their 
native  tongue,  wherefore  he  had  avoided  "  obscure  words,'* 
using  nothing  but  ^'simple  English,"  that  it  might  thus 
reach  more  easily  the  hearts  of  readers  or  hearers,  because 
they  were  not  learned  enough  to  be  taught  in  another 
language  than  that  in  which  they  were  bom.f     These 

*  1  me  of  hreow  )«t  hi  ne  ca^on  ne  nsfdon  Jia  Godspellicaii  lare  on  heora 
ge-writuu,  baton  iSam  mannum  anum  "Se  )>8et  Leden  culSon,  and  buton  |»am 
bocum  "Se  Mitred  cyning  snoterlioe  awende  of  Leden  on  Engliac,  Va,  synd  to 
hsbenne.    Anglo-Saxon  preface  to  the  Homilies. 

f  Ob  tediiicationem  simplicium  qui  banc  norunt  tantnmmodo  loquutionem 
liTO  legendo  sive  audiendo  :  ideoque  nee  obscora  posoimus  verba,  aed  sim- 
plicem  Anglicam,  quo  facilina  posait  ad  cor  pervenire  legentiom  yel  audien- 
tium,  ad  utilitatem  animarum  soarum,  quia  alia  lingua  nescinnt  emdiri,  quam 
in  qua  .  . .  nati  sunt.    Latin  Preface  to  the  Homilies. 
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homilies  are  in  fact  written  in  very  easy  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  form  on  that  account  the  best  book  for  the  student  who 
is  beginning  to  study  the  language.  Very  few  of  them 
hare  yet  been  published.*  The  following  extract  from 
the  Paschal  Homily,  exhibits  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Alfric's  mode  of  treating  the  subject  of  transubstantia- 
tion. 


Nv  8meadonge-hwilcemenoft,and 
git  ge-lome  smeagal),  hu  se  lilaf  ^ 
bii$  of  corne  ge-gearcod  'j  ^arh  fyres 
h«tan  abaoen,  mage  beon  awend  to 
Cristes  lichaman,  o^^  "p  win,  J>e 
bih  of  manegam  berium  awrungen, 
weor)>e  awend  >arh  anigre  bletsnnge 
to  Drihtnes  blode.  Nu  aecge  we 
ge-bwilcnm  mannum  "p  snme  tSing 
sind  ge-cwedene  be  Criste  purh  ge- 
tacnunge,  snme  Jnirh  ge-wissum 
iSinge.  Sot^  Ving  is  and  ge-wis  f 
Crist  wies  of  miedene  acenned,  *} 
sylfwUles  tSrowode  deaj>,  and  waes 
bebyriged,  *)  on  ISisnm  dsege  of  dea> 
aras.  He  is  ge-cweden  hiaf  ^orh 
ge-tacnunge,  and  lamb,  'j  leo,  "y  ge- 
hu  elles.  He  is  hlaf  ge-haten,  for 
pKD.  he  he  is  ore  lif  "j  engla.  He  is 
lamb  ge-cweden,  for  his  unscsj>- 
Hnysse ;  leo,  for  ^lere  8trenc|>e  |>e 
he  oferswi>de  "Sone  strangan  deofol. 
Ac  swa  )>eah  cfter  8o)>nm  ge-cynde 
nis  Crist  na)>or  ne  hlaf,  ne  lamb, 
ne  leo.  Hwi  is  ^onne  'p  halige 
husell  ge-cweden  Cristes  lichama, 
^-^Se  his  blod,  gif  hit  nis  so)>lice  'P  'P 
hit  ge-haten  is  ?  SolSlioe  se  hlaf  and 
j)  win  pe  beo)>  )>urh  sacerda  msssan 
ge-halgode,  o|>er  "Sing  hi  8eteowia]> 


Now  somemenhaveoften  searched , 
and  do  yet  often  search,  how  bread 
that  is  gathered  of  corn,  and  through 
heat  of  fire  baked,  may  be  turned  to 
Christ's  body ;  or  how  wine,  that  is 
pressed  out  of  many  grapeti,  is  turned 
through  one  blessing  to  the  Lord's 
blood.  Now  say  we  to  such  men 
that  some  things  be  spoken  of  Christ 
symbolically,  some  by  thing  certain. 
True  thing  it  is  and  certain,  that 
Christ  was  bom  of  a  maid,  and  suf- 
fered death  voluntarily,  and  was 
buried,  and  on  this  day  rose  from 
death.  He  is  called  bread  symboli- 
cally, and  a  lamb,  and  a  lion,  and  how 
else.  He  is  called  bread,  because  he  is 
the  life  of  us  and  of  angels.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  lamb  for  his  innocence ;  a 
lion,  for  the  strength  with  which  he 
overcame  the  strong  devil.  But 
nevertheless  after  true  nature  Christ 
is  neither  bread,  nor  lamb,  nor  lion. 
Why  then  is  that  holy  housel  called 
Christ's  body,  or  his  blood,  if  it  be 
not  truly  what  it  is  called  ?  Truly 
the  bread  and  the  wine  which  by  the 
mass  of  the  priest  is  hallowed,  shew 
one  thing  without  to  human  under- 
standing, and  another  thing  they  call 


menniscum  andgitum  wi)>utan,  and 

•  Much  information  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  as  they 
appear  in  these  homilies,  is  given,  together  with  numerous  extracts,  in  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  in  Eight  Sermons 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  MDCCCXXX.  At  the 
Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  Henry  Soames, 
M.A.    8vo.  Oxford,  1830. 
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o>er  Jdng  hi  clypia^  wi)>-iiman  ge- 
leaffnllum  modum.  Wi)>-Qtaii  hi  beo> 
ge-sewene  hlaf  ^  win  segber  ge  on 
hiwe  ge  on  flwsecce,  ac  hi  beo>  so^lice 
sefter  )>8ere  halgnnge  Cristes  lic- 
hama  and  his  blod  ^urh  gastlice  ge- 
rynn.  Hie|>en  cild  bi>  ge-fiillod,  ac 
hit  ne  bnet  na  his  hiw  wi)>-atan, 
"Seah  "Se  hit  beo  wi)>-innan  awend. 
Hit  bi>  ge-broht  synfall  "Surh  Adames 
forgeegednysse  to  |>am  fant  fate.  Ac 
hit  bij>  ajmogen  fram  eallam  synnum 
wiMnnan,  ^eah  ISe  hit  wij>-atan  his 
hiw  ne  awende.  Eac  swylce  'p  ha- 
lige  fant  wseter,  t$e  is  ge-haten  lifes 
wyl-spiing,  is  ge-lic  on  hiwe  o'Snun 
wsetemm,  ^  is  under  ^eod  bros- 
nnnge,  ac  tJses  halgan  gastes  miht 
ge-neal8ec)>  |>am  brosnigendlicum 
WKtere,  ISurh  sacerda  bletsunge,  •) 
hit  mseg  8y]>l>an  lichaman  'j  sawle 
a)>wean  fram  eallam  synnnm  i$arh 
gastlice  mihte.  Efhe  nn  we  ge-8eo)> 
twa  "Sing  on  ^isnm  anum  ge-sceafte. 
^fter  8o)nim  ge-cynde,  "p  wster  is 
brosniendlic  waeter,  "3  sfter  gastlicre 
ge-rynu  h8ef>  halwende  mihte.  Swa 
eac  gif  we  sceawia>  'p  halige  hnsel 
aefter  lichamlicum  andgite,  ^nne 
ge-seo  we  1^  hit  is  ge-sceaft  bros- 
niendlic *;)  awendedlic :  Gif  we  )>a 
gastlican  mihte  "Saer  on  to-cnawa)>, 
^onne  nndergite  we  "P  "Saer  is  lif  on, 
"J  forgif>  undeadlicnysse  "Sam  iSe  hit 
mid  ge-leafan  ]>icga>.  Micel  is  be- 
twoz  "Siere  nngesewenlican  mihte  "Sss 
halgan  busies,  *)  )>am  ge-sewenlican 
hiwe  agenes  ge-cyndes.  Hit  is  on 
ge-cynde  brosniendlic  hlaf  "i  brosni- 
endlic win,  :)  is  aefter  mihte  God- 
cundes  wordes  so)>lice  Cristas  licha- 
ma  and  his  blod,  na  swa  peah  lic- 
hamlice,  ac  gastlice. 

6.  After  this  colleq^ion  was 
quest  of  Ethelward,  compiled 
of  Homilies^  commemorative 


within  to  believing  minds.  Out- 
wardly they  are  visible  bread  and 
wine  both  in  figure  and  taste ;  but 
they  are  truly  after  their  hallowing 
Christ's  body  and  his  blood  through 
ghostly  mystery.  An  heathen  child 
is  christened,  yet  he  altereth  not 
his  shape  without,  though  he  be 
changed  within.  He  is  brought 
to  the  font-vessel  sinful,  through 
Adam's  disobedience;  but  he  is 
washed  from  all  sin  inwardly,  though 
he  change  not  his  shape  outwardly. 
Even  so  the  holy  font-water,  which 
is  called  the  fountain  of  life,  is  like 
in  shape  to  other  waters,  and  is  sub* 
ject  to  corruption  ;  but  the  nught  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  the  cor- 
ruptible water,  through  the  priests' 
blessing,  and  it  may  after  wash  body 
and  soul  from  all  sin,  through  ghostly 
might.  Behold  now  we  see  two  things 
in  this  one  creature.  After  true  na- 
ture that  water  is  corruptible  water, 
and  after  ghostly  mystery  it  hath 
hallowing  might.  So  also  if  we  be- 
hold that  holy  housel  after  bodily 
understanding,  then  we  see  that  it  is 
a  creature  corruptible  and  mutable : 
if  we  acknowledge  therein  ghostly 
might,  then  understand  we  that  life 
is  therein,  and  that  it  giveth  immor- 
tality to  them  that  eat  it  with  belief. 
Much  is  between  the  invisible  might 
of  the  holy  housel,  and  the  visible 
shape  of  its  proper  nature;  it  is 
naturally  corruptible  bread  and  cor- 
ruptible wine ;  and  is  by  might  of 
God's  word  truly  Christ's  body  and  his 
blood,  though  not  so  bodily,  bat 
spiritually. 


completed,  Alfric,  at  the  re- 
from  the  Latin  another  set 
of  the  different  saints  re- 
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vered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  churchy  divided,  like  the  former^ 
into  two  books.  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  found  in 
MS.  Cotton.  Jidius,  E.  vii. 

7*  One  of  the  next  works  of  Alfric,  or  at  least  one  of 
those  completed  before  he  was  raised  to  a  bishopric,  was 
his  translation  of  the  Heptateuch.  It  appears  from  the 
preface  that  he  was  induced  to  begin  this  work  by  the 
request  of  ealderman  Ethelward,  that  he  woidd  translate 
a  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting an  imperfect  translation,  which  he  alreadypossessed^ 
by  another  person.  Alfric  preferred  making  a  version  of 
the  whole  book,  to  which  he  added  also  a  version  of  the 
other  books  of  Moses :  this  work  has  been  printed  by 
Thwaites,  together  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Job^ 
also  attributed  to  Alfric.  In  the  preface  he  declares  his 
intention  of  making  no  more  translations ;  ^  which  seems 
to  show  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  young  man,  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame.  During  this  period  Alfric 
also  wrote, 

8.  A  treatise  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  addressed 
to  Sigward  ^^  set  East^Heolon,''  which  was  printed  with  a 
translation  by  Lisle. 

9.  A  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  addressed  to  "  Wulfgeat 
eet  Tlmandune,''  preserved  in  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Ldbrary.t 

10.  The  abridgement  of  Ethelwold^s  constitutions,  for 
the  monks  of  Eynsham,  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Cam- 
bridge.   (MS.  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.  No.  265.) 

*  Ic  cwel'e  nu  [net  ic  ne  deaiTi  ne  ic  nelle  n&ae  boc  lefter  ^issere  of  Le« 
dene  6n  Englisc  awendan ;  and  ic  bidde  >e,  leof  ealdorman,  Het  ]>u  me  >ai 
n&  leng  ne  bidde,  J>i  lea  >e  ic  beo  |>e  iingebirsum,  o>^e  leas  gif  ic  do,  Pref. 
to  Genes.  liay  now  that  I  neither  dare  nor  will  translat  any  book  qfter 
thit  one  out  qf  Latin  into  English;  and  I  pray  thee,  dear  ealdermanf  that 
thou  require  it  of  me  no  more,  leet  I  be  disobedient  to  thee,         liar  if  I  do* 

t  Sec  Wanley,  p.  69. 
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11.  Perhaps  Alfric  was  the  author  of  the  translation  of 
the  life  of  Guthlac  hy  Felix  of  Croyland,  preserved  in 
MS.  Cotton.  Vespas.  D.  xxi. 

12.  An  Epistle  to  Sigferth^  on  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy. 

While  Bishop  of  Wilton,  he  probably  wrote, — 

13.  The  Sermo  iElfrici  episcopi  ad  clericos,  and 

14.  The  Sermo  ad  Sacerdotes,  both  preserved  in  MS. 
Corp.  Chr.  Col.  Camb.  No.  265,  and  in  other  manuscripts. 
The  latter  found  also  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  A.  iii.,  is  ad- 
dressed to  bishop  Wulfsine,  and  is  also  known  as  Alfric's 
Canons.  It  has  been  printed.  These  are  in  Latin,  and 
in  Anglo-Saxon. 


EdUions  qfAl/He. 

A  Testimonie  of  Antiquitie,  shewing  the  anncient  fayth  in  the  Church  of 
England  touching  the  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blonde  of  the  Lord^ 
here  pnblikely  preached,  and  also  receaued  in  the  Saxons'  tyme,  aboue 
600  yeares  agoe.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling  ouer 
Aldersgate  beneath  S.  Martyns.  Cum  priuiies^o  Regiis  MaieatatU* 
Alfric's  Pastoral  Sermon,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  with  a  learned 
preface,  and  authenticated  by  the  names  of  "  Matthewe  Archbyshop  of 
Canterburye,  Thomas  Archbyshop  of  Yorke,  Edmunde  byshop  of  Lon- 
don,  lames  byshop  of  Durham,  Robert  byshop  of  Winchester,  William 
bishop  of  Chichester,  lobn  byshop  of  Hereford,  Richard  byshop  of 
Elye,  Edwine  byshop  of  Worceter,  Nicholas  byshop  of  Lincolne, 
Richard  byshop  of  S.  Dauys,  Thomas  bishop  of  Couentry  and  Lich<* 
field,  lohn  bishop  of  Norwiche,  lohn  bishop  of  Carlyll,  Nicholas  bishop 
of  Bangor."  Said  to  have  been  published  by  archbishop  Parker  him- 
self, in  1566. 

Those  fragments  of  Alfric  which  bore  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia* 
tion,  with  English  translations,  were  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of 
Foxe's  *'Acts  and  Monuments,"  folio,  London,  1610,  pp.  1040,  et 
seqq.  and  were  reprinted  in  subsequent  editions. 

A  Saxon  Treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  written  abovt  the 
time  of  King  Edgar  (700  yeares  agoe)  by  ^Ifricus  Abbas,  thought  to 
be  the  same  that  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbvrie,  whereby 
appeares  what  was  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  here  then  received,  and 
that  the  Church  of  England  had  it  so  long  agoe  in  her  Mother  Tongue< 
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Now  first  published  in  print  with  English  of  onr  times,  bj  William 
L'Isle  ofWilbTrgbam,  Esquier  for  the  King*s  Bodie :  the  Originall  re- 
maining still  to  be  seene  in  S'  Robert  Cotton's  Librarie,  at  the  end  of 
his  lesser  Copie  of  the  Saxon  Pentatevch,  and  hereunto  is  added  oTt  of 
the  Homilies  and  Epistles  of  the  fore-said  ^Ifricvs,  a  second  edition  of 
A  Testimonie  of  Antiquitie,  etc.,  touching  the  Sacrament  of  the  Bodie 
and  Blond  of  the  Lord,  here  publikely  preached  and  received  in  the 
Saxons  time,  etc.  4to.  London,  1623. 

Three  Rare  Monuments  of  Antiquitie,  or  Bertram,  Priest,  A  French  man, 
of  the  Bodie  and  Blood  of  Christ  (written  800  yeares  agoe)  with  the 
late  Romish  purging  thereof:  iOlfricus,  Arch-bishop  of  Canterburie, 
an  English-man,  his  Sermon  of  the  Sacrament  (preached  627  years 
agoe  : ),  &c.  Translated  and  compacted  by  M.  William  Guild,  Minister 
at  King.  Edward.  Printed  at  Aberdene,  by  Edward  Raban,  for  David 
Melvill.  ISmo.  1624.  Pp.  117—141.  The  Paschal  Sermon,  same  trans- 
.lation  as  before,  without  text. 

Divers  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Saxon  Tongue :  written  seven  hundred 
yeares  agoe.  Shewing  that  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  the  Creede  were  then  used  in  the  Mother  Tongue : 
and  also,  what  opinion  was  then  held  of  the  Saerament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  Published  by  William  L*Isle  of  Wilburgham,  Esquire 
to  the  King's  body.  4to.  Lond.  1638.  Alfric's  treatises  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Saxon  and.  English. — A  Testimony  of  Antiquity : 
shewing  the  Ancient  Faith  in  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  4to.  Lond. 
1638.    A  reprint. 

Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones,  in  Re  Ecdesiarum  Orbis  Britan- 
nici.  Opera  et  Scrutinio  Henrici  Spelman.  Fol.  Lond.  1639.  vol.  i. 
pp.  572 — 58S.     Alfric*s  Canons,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

Wheloc  printed  some  extracts  from  Alfric's  Homilies,  in  his  edition  of 
Bede,  fol.  CanUbr.  1643. 

Dictionarium  Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum  .  .  .  Opera  et  Studio  Guliel.  Som- 
neri  Cantuariensis.  Accesserunt  ^Ifrici  Abbatis  Grammatica  Latino- 
Saxonica,  cum  Glossario  suo  ejusdem  generis.  Fol.  Oxon.  1659. 
Alfric*s  treatises  occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  and  are  separately 
paged. 

The  Paschal  Sermon  was  printed  in  English  only,  with  Joscelin^s  Preface 
which  accompanied  the  first  edition,  4to.  Oxon.  1675,  and  reprinted  at 
the  same  place  in  1688,  according  to  Tanner.  Strype  (quoted  in  Soames^ 
Bampton  Lectures,  p.  432,)  says  the  editor  was  Leon  Litchfield. 

Auctuarium  Historie  Dogmaticse  Jacobi  Usserii  Armachani  de  Scripturis  et 
Sacris  vemaculis.  Authore  Henrico  Wharton.  4to.  London,  1689.  pp. 
380 — 386.  Alfric^s  Preface  to  Genesis,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
George  Hickes. 

Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangelium  Nicodemi ;  Anglo-Saxonice.  His- 
torise  Judith  Fragmentum ;  Dano-Saxonice.  Edidit  nunc  primum  ex 
MSS.  codicibus  Edwardus  Thwaites.  Oxon.  8vo.  1699. 
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Sereral  portions  of  Alfric's  writings  were  printed  by  Hickes  in  his  Disserta- 
tio  Epistolaris,  in  the  third  Tolume  of  the  Thesaurus,  fol.  Oxon.  1705. 

An  English-Sazon  Homily  on  the  birth«day  of  St.  Gregory,  nsed  anciently  in 
the  English-Saxon  Church.  Giving  an  account  of  the  Conyersion  of  the 
English  from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  Translated  into  Modem 
English,  with  notes,  &c.  by  Eltz.  Elstob.   8to.  London,  1709. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Elstob  projected  an  edition  of  Alfric's  Homilies,  under 
the  title,  Elfrici  Homilie,  ed.  El.  Elstob.  (fol.  Oxon.).  Only  thirty- 
six  pages  of  this  projected  work  were  ever  printed.  A  copy  of  them  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  In  1715,  she  made  another  attempt,  under 
the  title,— 

The  English-Saxon  Homilies  of  JSifric  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eleTenth.  Being  a  course  of  Sermons  collected  out  of  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Fathers,  containing  the  Doctrines,  &c.  of  the  Church  of 
England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  shewing  its  purity  from  many 
of  those  popish  innovations  and  corruptions,  which  were  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  the  church.  Now  first  printed,  and  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  present  times,  by  Elizabeth  Elstob.  Fol.  Oxon.  1715. 
A  copy  of  the  only  two  leaves  of  this  work  ever  printed,  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Lansdowne,  No.  373. 

Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae  et  Hibemiae  ...  A  Davide  Wilkins.  vol.  i. 
fol.  Lond.  1737.  pp.  250 — S55.  Alfric*s  Canons,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Latin.  It  may  be  observed  that  these  Canons  were  given  in  Latin  in 
t-he  Concilia  of  Labb^  and  Cossart. 

Ancient  History,  English  and  French,  exemplified  in  a  regular  dissection  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  8vo.  London,  1830,  pp.  3S6— 339.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  of  the  greater  part  of  Alfric's  Colloquium,  arranged  in  what 
the  editor  considered  their  grammatical  order. 

Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica.  A  Selection,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  Authors  of  various  ages ;  with  a  Glossary.  Designed  chiefly  am 
a  first  book  for  Students.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  8vo.  London, 
1834.  Pp.  35—28.  Alfric's  Preface  to  Genesis.— P.  59—84.  Homi- 
lies.— Pp.  101—118.   Elfrici  Colloquium. 

Alts&chsische  und  Angels&chsische  Sprachproben.  Herausgegeben  und  mit 
einem  erkl&renden  Verzeichniss  der  angelsAchsischen  WOrter  versehen 
von  Heinrich  Leo.  8vo.  Halle,  1838.  Pp.  6—15.  Alfric's  Colloquinm, 
with  the  omission  of  the  Latin  text.— Pp.  15 — 18.  Alfric's  Preface  to 
Genesis.    Both  reprinted  from  Thorpe's  Analecta. 

Fragment  of  Alfric's  Grammar,  Alfric's  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the 
Soul  and  Body,  in  the  Orthography  of  the  12th  century :  discovered 
among  the  Archives  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Sir  T.  PhiUippSy  Bart. 
Edited  by  Sir  T.  P.     Fol.  London,  1838. 

The  Book  of  Bertram  the  Priest  on  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  To 
which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Alfric. 
12mo.  Oxford,  1838,  pp.  57—69.  Lisle's  English  translation  of  the 
Paschal  lermon  without  the  original. 
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An  Anglo-Saxon  Homily  on  St.  Gregoiyt  Day,  with  an  En^ish  Translation 
by  Elinbeth  Elatob.  A  New  Edition :  with  a  Prefiuse,  containing  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Elstob.  8to.  London,  1839. 

Principia  Sazonica :  or  an  Introdnction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Reading,  compri- 
sing ^lfric*8  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.  Gregory,  &c.  By  L. 
Langley,  F.L.S.  12mo.  London,  1839. 

Ancient  Laws  and  Institntea  of  England ;  edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Fol. 
Lond.  1840.  Pp.  441 — 451.  The  Canons  of  Alfric— Pp.  452 — 463. 
Alfric's  Pastoral  Epistle,  addressed  to  WuUstan.— P.p.  414, 465.  Alfric's 
Epistle  entitled,  Qiiando  dividis  Chrisma. 

Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright.  8to. 
London,  1841,  pp.  1 — 19.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Manual  of  Astronomy, 
with  an  English  translation. 


ADALARD. 

Adalabd  is  only  known  as  one  of  the  early  biogra- 
phers of  Dunstan^  who  probably  brought  him  over  from 
Ghent,  as  he  states  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  same  mo- 
nastery in  which  Dunstau  had  found  an  asylum  during  his 
exile.*  He  dedicated  his  life  of  Dunstan  to  archbishop 
Alfheh,  at  whose  desire  it  was  written^  and  who  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1006.  Adalard's  life  of 
Dunstan  is  called  in  some  manuscripts  an  ^Eulogium';  it 
is  in  fact  rather  a  commemorative  sermon,  than  a  history^f 
and  is  written  in  a  declamatory  style.  The  following  .ac- 
coimt  of  Dunstan's  last  moments  will  be  sufficient  as  a 
specimen : 

*  In  the  introductory  epistle,  he  calls  himself  Adalardus  Sancti  Blandi- 
niensis  coenobii  exiguus  famulus.  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  C.  vii.  foL  7S,  ▼«. 
Tanner  appears  to  have  misinterpreted  the  name  of  the  monastery,  and  con- 
founded this  writer  with  Athelard  of  Bath. 

t  Adalard  says  of  his  own  work,  Sdas  autem  in  opere  isto  historiam  vitR 
ejus  non  contineri,  sed  ex  eadem  yita  quasi  brevem  sermonis  yersicnlum, 
&c.  ib. 
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At  jam  nunc  quomodo  invenerit  eum  dominiu  Tigflantem  audiamua.  Die 
ergo  aacenaionia  dominicc  pnedicta  coepit  colamnaDeilenteTiribua  deatitui. 
Languore  autem  prevalente  lectulo  suacipitiir,  in  quo  tota  aezta  feria  cam 
nocte  sequenti  coelestibua  intendena  adTenientea  et  recedentes  in  Domino 
confortabat.  Mane  autem  sabbati  hymnia  jam  matutinalibaa  peractiB  sanctam 
adesae  jubet  fratrum  congregationem.  Quibua  iterum  spiritn  oommendana 
▼iaticnm  sacramentornm  Christi  coram  ae  celebratum  ex  mensa  ocelesti 
Buacepit.  Undo  gratiaa  agena  Deo  psallere  coepit,  Mirabilinm  auornm  miaeri- 
con  et  miaerator  dominua  eacam  dedit  timentibaa  se.  Inter  qose  verba  spi- 
ritum  in  manibus  Creatoris  reddens  in  pace  quievit.  O  nimis  felicem  qnem 
Dominua  invenit  ita  vigilantem  1  Sepultua  sane  est  in  sepulchre  a  aeipso 
conditOy  ttbi  quosque  transeuntium  pontificaliter  monet  sortia  propria. 
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Section  vi. — From  a.d.  1000,  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

ALFRIC  BATA. 

The  history  of  Alfric  Bata  is  no  less  involved  in  con- 
fusion than  that  of  Alfric  of  Canterbury,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  same  cause,  the  number  of  contemporary  bishops^ 
abbots,  and  monks,  who  bore  the  name  of  Alfiric,  He  in- 
forms us  himself  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  the  elder 
Alfric  *  (not  of  Ethelwold)  at  Winchester.  He  is  known 
principally  as  having  republished  and  enlarged  some  of 
the  books  of  scholastic  instruction  compiled  by  his  master, 
more  particularly  the  Colloquium.  In  the  rubrics  to  the 
manuscript  containing  this  curious  tract,  he  is  repeatedly 
called  'a  monk,'t  s^i^d  appears  at  the  time  he  published 
it  to  have  enjoyed  no  ecclesiastical  dignity.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  also  republished  Alfric's  Grammar  and 
Glossary,  for  they  are  joined  with  the  Colloquium  in  the 
manuscript  of  the  latter  preserved  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the 
copy  of  the  grammar  printed  by  Somner  there  is  a  short 

•  Colloquium  .  . .  ab  ^Ifrico  primum  compilAtum,  et  deinde  ab  JSUrico 
Bata  ejuB  discipulo  auctum.  Title  in  the  Cottonian  MS.-^Hanc  sententiam 
LaCini  sermonis  olim  .£lfncu8  abbaa  composuit,  qui  meua  fnit  magistery  aed 
tamen  ego  JSlfric  Bata  multas  postea  huic  addidi  appendices.  Title  in  tiie 
Oxford  MS. 

t  To  a  Latin  dialogue  preceding  the  Colloquium  in  the  Oxford  MS.  are 
prefixed  the  following  lines, — 

Denique  composuit  pueris  hoc  stylum  rite  diversum, 

Qui,  Bata  vElfricus,  monachus  brevissimus. 
Qualiter  scholastici  valeant  resumere  fandi 
Aliquod  initium  Latinitatis  sibi. 
and  it  ends  with  the  distich, 

Explicit  hie  sermo  Latinus  calce  quiescens, 
A  Bata  ^Ifrico  dispositum  monacho. 
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epistle  connecting  Alfric's  name  with  that  of  king  Cnute, 
which  cannot  refer  to  Alfiic  of  Canterbury. 

It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  when  the  newest 
Romish  doctrines  relating  to  transubstantiation,  &c.  were 
imposed  upon  the  English  Church  by  the  Norman  pre- 
lates^ the  name  of  Alfric  Bata  was  regarded    as  that 
of  an  heretical  opponent  of  the  Christian  church;  for 
Osbem,  in  his  life  of  Dunstan^  says  that  that  saint  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  a  cripple  who  had  sought  relief  at 
his  tomb,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  absent  op- 
posing Alfric  Bata,  who  ^^  was  endeavouring  to  dispossess 
God's  church.*'  *    It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  he  had 
been  active  in  explaining  the  same  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist,  which  appear  in  the  writings  of  his 
preceptor  j   and  we  may  perhaps  venture  to  agree  with 
Kowes  in  attributing  to  Alfric  Bata  the  two  pastoral  letters 
composed  for  Wulfstan  archbishop  of  York,  and  there- 
fore after  the  year  1 003.    In  the  tide  to  these  letters  Alfric 
is  called  an  abbot;  but  this  name  may  have  been  given  to 
bim  by  a  scribe,  who  thought  that  he  must  be  the  same 
Alfric  who  spoke  of  himself  as  ^  abbot'  in  the  prefaces  to 
fais  other  works.    These  two  letters  were  first  written  in 
Latin,  but  about  a  year  afterwards,  as  their  author  informs 
us,  they  were  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  at  Wulfstan's  de- 
sire, in  order  that  they  might  be  more  generally  useful. 
The  following  extract  from  the  second  epistie,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  Eucharist,  will  show  how  closely  Alfric  Bata 
(if  he  be  the  writer)  followed  the  words  of  his  master : 

Crist  lylf  ge-lialgode  hnsel  ler  his  Christ  himself  consecrated   the 

|>rowangi!;  he  bletsode  ^ne  hlaf  and  housel  before  his  passion ;  he  blessed 

to-bnec,  |>as  cwel>ende  to  his  hal-  and  brake  in  pieces  the  bread,  saying 

gum  apostolom,  "  eta)>  Hsne  hlaf,  thus  to  his  holy  apostles,  **  Eat  this 

*  Osbern.  Vit.  Odon,  ap.  Mab.  Saec.  V.  p.  692. 
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ALFRfC   BATA. 
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hit  it  uin  Uduuna ;  *'  •}  heeftblet- 
8ode  Knne  calic  mid  wine,  and 
owae|>  faeom  ptu  to  "  Drincah  ealle  of 
>iiam,  hit  is  mln  agen  blod  ^re 
niwan  ge-cyhiyaie,  >e  bi>  for  mane- 
gam  agoten,  on  synnafor-gyfenysae." 
Se  Drihten  |>e  halgode  hnsel  «r  his 
>rowange,  *j  ew«>  "p  se  blaf  ware 
his  agen  lichama,  7  "P  win  waere 
witodlice  his  blod,  se  halgal^dsg- 
hwamlioe  Imrh  his  sacerda  hands 
hlaf  to  his  liehaman  1  win  to  his 
blod  on  gastlicere  ge-ryne,  swatwa 
we  rsda'S  on  bocnm.  Ne  biV  se 
liflioa  hlaf  lidiamliee  swa  Jveah  se 
yica  liehama  ^e  Crist  on  Jvowodey 
ne  j^  halige  win  nis  )«s  Hnlendes 
blod  ]fe  for  ns  agoten  waes  on  licfaam- 
Itcan  Huge;  ac  on  gastlienm  and- 
gyte  «g|>er  bi>  so)>liee,  se  hlaf  his 
liehama,  -j  -p  win  eae  his  blod,  swa 
swa  se  heafonlica  hlaf  wies  Ke  we 
hata>  manna. 


bread,  it  is  my  body ; "  and  he  again 
blessed  a  cup  with  wine,  saying  to 
them  thus,  "  Drink  all  of  this,  it  ia 
my  own  blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  ponied  ont  for  msay 
in  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  Lord 
who  consecrated  the  honsel  before 
his  passion,  and  saith  that  tba  bvsad 
was  his  own  body,  and  that  the  wine 
was  truly  his  blood,  he  consecrate* 
daily  throngh  the  hands  of  his  priests 
bread  to  his  body,  and  wine  to  his 
blood  in  a  spiritual  mystery,  as  we 
read  in  books.  The  lively  bread 
nevertheless  is  not  bodily  tin  same 
body  in  which  Christ  suffered,  nor 
is  the  holy  wine  the  Saviour's  blood 
which  was  poured  out  for  us  in 
bodUy  thing;  bnt  in  spiiitual  mean- 
ing each  is  truly,  the  bread  his  body, 
and  the  wine  also  his  blood,  as  was 
the  heavenly  bread  which  we  call 


We  may  perhaps  also  consider  Alfiric  Bata  as  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Elthelwold  written^  as  stated  in  the  pre&ce^ 
twenty  years  after  that  prelate's  deaths  that  is  probably  in 
the  year  1005)  immediately  after  Cynewnlf,  or  Kenulf,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated^  had  been  made  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. In  this  case  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Wolstan^s 
life  of  Ethelwold,  which  agrees  almost  verbally  with  the 
greater  part  of  Alfrio's,  was  the  older  of  the  two  biogra- 
phies^ and  that  Alfric  was  the  plagiarist.  Wolstan  states 
that  he  had  at  least  a  part  of  his  information  from  per* 
sonal  knowledge ;  Alfric  acknowledges  that  he  obtained  his 
materials  from  Cynewulf  himself  and  from  others.  The 
latter  expression  may  mean  that  he  copied  Wolstan.*  The 

*  iBlfricns  abbas,  Wintoniensis  alumnus,  honorabili  epiacopo  Kennlfo 
et  fratribus  Wintoniensibus  salutem  in  Christo  ....  que  apud  vos  vel  aliaa 
a  fideUbus  didici  huic  stilo  insero,  ne  forte  pcnitus  propter  inopiam  scrip- 
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Alfiic  who  wrote  this  life  was  certainly  at  that  time  an 
abbot. 

Alfric  Bata  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Alfric  Putta,  the  archbishop  of  York  who  suc- 
ceeded Wulfstan  in  1023^  and  who  is  stated  to  have  been 
provost  (preepositas)  of  the  minster  of  Winchester.  This 
is  little  more  than  a  conjecture ;  the  identity  being  sup- 
ported only  by  the  letter  above  alluded  to  as  printed 
with  Alfric's  Glossary^  in  which  a  monk  addresses  him  as 
a  prelate  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Cnute.  Alfric 
archbishop  of  Tork^  as  we  know^  was  raised  by  that 
monarch's  fiivouT;^  and  he  is  accused  by  the  monkish  his- 
torians of  the  following  century  of  having  been  the  insti- 
gator of  some  of  the  most  cruel  acts  of  his  son  Hardi- 
cnute.^  It  must,  however^  be  acknowledged  that  no  old 
writer  speaks  of  any  literary  productions  of  the  archbishop 
of  York,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  patron  of  the 
secular  clergy.f  He  died  in  1051^  and  was  buried  at 
Peterborough. 

To  the  works  above  mentioned  as  being  attributed  to 
Alfric  Bata,  we  may  add  one  of  the  Homilies  (entitled  in 
some  manuscripts  **  In  Natak  Unius  Confessoris),  a  mar- 
ginal note  to  which  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  states  that 
it  was  composed  at  the  desire  of  the  younger  Ethel  wold 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
Cynewulfin  1008.'' 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  character  of  the 
Colloquium,  composed  first  by  Alfric  the  grammarian,  and 
republished  by  Alttic  Bata.  It  is  part  of  the  account 
which  the  scholar  gives  of  his  own  mode  of  life. 

tonui  oblhrioni  tradantw.    Prefatory  epistle,  printed  by  Mabillon,  Act.  SS« 
Old.  S.  Bened.  Snc.  V.  p.  G06« 

•  W.  Malnuib.  de  Oest.  Reg.  p.  76,  et  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  S70. 

t  See  Godwin,  de  Epise.  Eborac.  p.  19,  20. 
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[m    cnapa    hwst   dydett    to  dcg 

Magister.  Tu,  puer^  quid  fecisti  hodie  ? 

Manega   Hng  ic  dyde    on  Hue  niht      hi  hi       cnyll 
Discipulua,  Multas  res  feci.  Hac  nocte,  quando  signum 
^c  ge-hyrde  ic  ir£s  of  minon  bedde  and  eode  to       cyrcean     and    sang 

audivi^  surrexi  de  lectulo^  et  exivi  ad  ecdesiam,  et  cantavi 

nht-sang       mid    ge-brohnun     sfter  hi      we  inngon     be        aellnm 
noctumam  cum  fratribus;  deinde  cantavimus  de  omnibus 

halgum   and    daegredlice    16f.8angas    cfter  iTsiun     prim        and    seo- 

Sanctis,  et  matutinales  laudes ;  post  heec,  primam,  et  sep- 
fon        seolmaa        mid      letanian    and     capitol         nuesian       iyl>htn 
tern  psalmos,  cum  letaniis,  et  primam  missam;  deinde 

widem-tide  and    dydon      msssan       be  dcge    lefter  Hsnm   we  snngon 

tertiam,  et  fecimus  missam  de  die ;  post  heec  cantavimus 

middteg   and  >eton  and    dnincon     and        alepon         and 

sextam,  et  manducavimus,  et  bibimus,  et  dormivimus,  et 
eft  we  ariion       and        songon  n6n      and     nn      we  ajnd 

iterum  surrezimus,  et  cantavimus  nonam,  et  modo  sumus 
her  aet-foran  ^  gearnwe  ge-hyran  hwet  hi  na       aecge 
hie  coram  te,  parati  audire  quid  nobis  dixeris. 

Hwaenne  wylle  ge    singan  aefen         oH>e  niht-iange 

M,  Quando  vulds  cantare  vesperum,  aut  completorium  ? 
hmne     hyttima   by|> 

D.  Quando  tempus  erit. 

Waere  hi  to  d«g  beswuncgen 

M.  Fuisti  hodie  verberatus  ? 

Ic    naes  for-hun  wsrlice  ic  me  heold 

D.  Non  fui,  quia  caute  me  tenui. 

And        hw         Mne  ge-feran 
M.  Et  quomodo  tui  socii  ? 

Hwaet    me         ahtaat  be    hun  Ic  ne   deor        yppan 

D.  Quid  me  interrogas  de  hoc  ?     Non  audeo  pandere 

f>e      digla         (ire  Ann  ge-hwylc    w&t  gif  he  beawnncgen  wKt 

tibi  secreta  nostra.    Unusquisque  scit  si  flagellatus  erat 
o)i\>e    na 
aut  non. 

For  the  editions  of  the  Colloquium,  we  refer  to  the  list 
of  editions  of  Alfric  of  Canterbury.    Extracts  from  the 
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pastoral  letter  written  for  Wulfstan  will  be  found  in  the 
collections  relating  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist. 


CYNEWULF,  OR  KENULF. 

Ctnewulf^  or  as  he  is  called  by  most  of  the  Latin 
authorities  Kenulfus,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  men  of  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Our  chief  information  relating  to  him 
is  found  in  the  extravagant  eulogy  given  by  Hugo  Candi- 
dus  the  historian  of  Peterborough.  From  him  we  learn 
that  Cynewulf  was  made  abbot  of  Peterborough  about  the 
year  992;*  having  previously^  as  appears  from  other 
authorities,t  been  a  monk  of  Winchester.  As  abbot,  he 
was  eminent  for  his  care  of  the  affairs  of  his  monastery, 
for  his  gentleness  and  personal  humility  towards  his  in- 
feriors and  dependents^  for  his  constant  application  to 
study,  and  for  his  assiduity  in  teaching  others.  Hugo 
says  that  his  school  was  frequented  by  ecclesiastics  of  all 
classes,  who  came  from  a  distance  to  his  monastery^  as  to 
the  court  of  another  Solomon.^  He  adds  that  after  having 
been  abbot  fourteen  years,  he  was  chosen  against  his  will 
to  succeed  Alfheh  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  This 
occurred  in  1006.§  William  of  Malmsbnry,  on  the  con- 
trary^  says  that  be  bought  the  see  of  Winchester  for  a  sum 
of  money>  but  that  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  this  un- 
worthy transaction  scarcely  two  years,  dying  therefore  in 
1008.11 

Leland,  led  by  Hugo^s  account  of  Cynewulf,  inserted 

*  Hugo  Candid.  Hift.  Petrob.  ap.  Sparke,  p.  31. 

t  Wharton,  Angl.  Sacr.  torn.  i.  p.  8S6. 

t  He  lays  that  he  was,  Decus  et  nonna  ramm  diTinamm  et  SKCiUariiun. 

§  Hift.  Petrob.  ap.  Wharton,  A.  S.  torn.  i.  p.  250. 

)i  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  845. 
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him  under  the  name  of  Chenulphus,  in  his  catalogue  Of 
English  writers ;  but  no  one  had  been  able  to  spedfy  any 
literary  production  of  which  he  was  the  author^  until  Mr* 
Kemble  recently  discovered  the  name  concealed  in  a 
playful  device  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  of  the 
Exeter  and  VerceUi  manuscripts.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  person  named  Cynewulf  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  religious  poems  in  those  collections,  but  we  think  it 
by  no  means  clearly  established  that  he  was  the  abbot  of 
Peterborough.  The  poet  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  fixing  his  claim  to  the  authorship  of  his  works,  by 
attaching  his  name  in  Rimic  characters  to  some  portion  of 
them,  as  the  prologue  or  epilogue.  The  letters  of  the 
runic  alphabet  had  a  meaning  taken  as  words,  indepen- 
dent of  their  literal  signification ;  and  to  take  the  consecu- 
tive letters  of  a  person's  name,  and  introduce  them  in 
order  as  words,  was  a  process  analogous  to  the  composi- 
tion of  acrostics  in  LAtin,  from  which  the  idea  was  pro- 
bably adopted.  In  the  epilogue  to  the  poem  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Cross,  in  the  YercelU  MS.,  occur  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

A  WKS  Mbc  0*5  tSaet  Eyer  till  then  was  the  man 

enyued  cear-welmumy  toeaed  uMi  the  wsvea  ef  caM^ 

h .  drnaende,  the  bold  one,  aliiidBs, 

^eah  he  in  medo-heaUt  though  in  the  mead-haU  he 

maVmai  ^ege,  received  treasnresi 

Rplede  gold ;  dappled  gold ; 

IyI  .  gnornode,  he  lamented  hia  miaeiy, 

^  .  ge-fera  the  enforced  comrade 

neam  aorge  dreah,  anilered  cloae  aorrow, 

enge  mnC)  a  imttow  myaterji 

^mr  him  M  •  fore  when  the  iteed  before  him 

mil-pa'Saa  mmt,  meaanred  the  mile  paths, 

modig  Jvsegde,  boldly  hastened, 

wimm  ge-wlenced.  adorned  with  wires. 

*  See  a  very  learned  paper  on  Runes  in  the  Arch«ologia,  toI.  uviii. 
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gomen  aefter  gearam, 
geogolS  if  gc*cyrred, 
aid  onmedla : 

n  •  waes  gears 
geogotS  hades  gl«m» 
nu  synt  gear-dagas 
aefter  fyrat-mearce 
fofS-ge-witene, 
Itfo^rynoe  ge-Kden, 
flwa.   h  .  tO'gVMS, 
flodaa  ge-fysde. 

jp  .  Kghwam  bits 
bene  under  lyfte. 
landea  firwtwe 
ge-wita>  under  wolomim»  ete. 


Hope  ia  violated 

pleasure  after  years, 

youth  is  departed, 

his  ancient  pride : 

of  old  it  was 

the  exultation  of  youth, 

now  are  the  days  of  life 

after  the  appointed  time 

departed, 

life-joys  slid  away, 

as  water  glideth, 

floods  hastened. 

Money  is  to  every  one 

mean  under  the  heaven, 

the  ornaments  of  the  land 

depart  under  the  welkin,  etc. 


The  runes  in  the  above  extract  are  C'Y*N*E-W*U'L*F. 
In  a  similar  passage  in  the  Exeter  MS.  (foL  19^  v^.)  we 
have  the  following  liMS  :— 


Her  monig  beo9 

on  ge-mot  ledatS, 

fore  onsyne 

eces  deman. 

))onne  h  cwaoaiS;  fabyrc^ 

cyning  Bse'Slan, 

rodera  ryhtcnd  spreean 

re>e  word  >am  ^  him 

ler  in  worulde 

wace  hyrdon, 

)»endan   R)  1  ^ 

y^astmeahtan 

frofrefindan. 

Iwr  sceal  forht  monig 

on  |>am  wong-stede 

werig  bidan, 

hwset  him  aefter  diedum 

deman  wille 

wra>ra  wita. 

bi>se    P  scKcen, 


There  shall  many  be 

led  into  the  meeting, 

before  the  face 

of  the  Eternal  Judge. 

Then  shall  the  bold  quakes  shall 

hear 
the  king  discourse, 
the  Ruler  of  tiie  Heavens  speak 
stem  words  to  than  who  him 
before  that  in  the  world 
weakly  (ill)  obeyed, 
while  misery  and  need 
might  most  easily 
find  consolatioKi. 
There  shall  many  a  one  in  terror 
on  that  plain 
weary  await, 

what  to  him  after  his  deeds 
[God]  shall  adjudge 
of  angry  penalties. 
Hope  hath  departed, 
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eorHn  fr«tw« ; 

n  wKslonge 

^  flodum  bilocen, 
lif-wjnna  6mi, 

p  onfoldan; 
h>ime  fretwe  scnlon 
byniaii  on  bele,  &c. 


the  treasures  of  earth  ; 

long  was  it  of  old 

surrounded  with  the  sea-streams, 

a  portion  of  the  joy  of  life, 

money  on  the  earth ; 

then  shall  treasures 

bum  in  fire,  etc. 


The  runes  here  are  C*  Y'N-W'U*L*F*  From  the  absence  of 
the  £.^  Mr.  Kemble  supposes  that  some  lines  are  lost. 
Cynewulf  gives  his  name  in  a  less  artificial  manner  in  a  pas- 
sage of  another  poem  of  th^  Exeter  MS.  (fol.  7^,  r®.)  where 
he  merely  introduces  the  letters  of  his  name^  without  any 
reference  to  their  verbal  signification : — 


|>onne  me  ge-dnlatS 
deorast  eahra, 
sibbeto.sUta« 
sinhiwan  tu, 
mick  mod-lufiu ; 
min  sceal  of  Hoe 
sawul  on  sitStet, 
nat  ic  sylfk  hwider, 
eardes  uncy'Slm, 
of  sceal  ic  Hssum 
secan  o'Serne, 
Kr-ge-wyrhtum, 
gongan  iu-dsedum. 
Geomor  hweorfef5 

h.  R1.1  1*. 
cyning  bi)>  re)>e, 
sigora  syllend, 
|>onne  synnum  Ah 

.M.po  n. 

acle  bida'9, 

hwBt  him  Bfter  dndum 
deman  ?rille 
lifes  to  leane. 
^.F.beofa«, 
seomalS  sorg-cearig, 


Then  for  me  shall  part 

the  dearest  of  all, 

their  relationship  shall  sever 

the  two  consorts, 

their  great  Iotc  ; 

then  shall  from  the  body 

my  soul  upon  its  journey, 

I  know  not  myself  whither, 

what  unknown  land, 

I  must  from  this 

another  dwelling  seek, 

according  to  my  old  doings, 

go  according  to  my  ancient  deeds. 

Sadly  win  wander 

C,  Y,  and  N, 

stem  will  be  the  king, 

the  giver  of  glory, 

then  stained  with  sins 

E,  W.  and  U 

in  terror  will  abide, 

what  to  them  after  their  deeds 

he  will  doom 

as  retribution  for  their  life. 

L,  P  will  tremble, 

sorrowful  they  will  lour, 
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iynna  wande ;  with  the  wonnd  of  rint ; 

Bar  eal  gc-mon  the  pain  I  shaU  aU  remember 

>e  io  8iJ>  oWw  «r  which  I  before  or  since 

ge-worhte  in  worolde,  wrought  in  the  world, 

-p  ic  wopig  iceal  that  shall  I  with  weeping, 

teanun  mnnan.  m<MA  with  tears. 


WULFSTAN. 

Thk  names  of  few  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  of  the 
eleventh  century  are  mentioned  with  respect  by  writers 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  through  whom  chiefly  they 
are  known  to  us.     It  is  probable  that  the  plainness  with 
which  they  had  stated  in  their  preaching  and  writing  the 
older  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  attachment  still 
shown  to  their  memory  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of 
the  clergy,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
theologians.    All  that  we  know  of  the  life  of  Wulfstan  is 
that  he  was  made  archbishop  of  York  in  1003,  that  like  his 
two  predecessors  he  held  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  he  died  in  1023.    William  of 
Malmsbury  says  that  he  di£fered  from  his  predecessors 
both  in  life  and  '  habit ; '  *  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  not  a  monk.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  active 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  a  period  of  unusual 
distraction.     He  was  the  Mend  of  both  the  Alfrics,  the 
younger  of  whom  composed  for  him  the  two  pastoral 
letters  already  mentioned.t    Wulfstan  himself  wrote  in 

*  Ipti  OLe.  Adnlfo]  pro  sanctitateignoBcitur  quod  contra  regnlas  canonnm 
duas  sedes  tenuerit,  qaod  scilicet  non  hoc  ambitione  sed  necessitate  fecerit : 
Wlatano  non  ita,  qui  sanctitate  discrepabat  ethabitu.  W.  Malmsb.  de 
Gest.  Pontif.  p.  370. 

t  See  aboye,  p.  497. 
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Anglo-Saxon  an  exhortatory  letter  or  discourse  addressed 
to  all  the  people  of  his  province,  which  is  still  preserved.* 

Wanley,t  apparently  with  good  reason,  attributes  to 
Wulfstan  the  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  to  which  is  generally 
affixed  the  name  of  Lupw  Episcopus.  He  argues  that  at 
the  time  they  were  composed,  there  was  no  Elnglish  bishop 
whose  name  could  be  represented  by  the  Latin  Ligms, 
except  Wulfstan ;  that  there  are  reasons  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  manuscripts,  in  which  the  homilies  of  Lupus  are 
found,  to  suppose  that  he  was  bishop  of  Worcester ;  that 
the  manuscript,  which  contains  the  ^  pareenesis '  or  exhor- 
tation of  Wulfstan  contains  also  the  homilies  of  Lupus ; 
and  that  similar  sentiments  and  forms  of  expression  occur 
in  them.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  dieir  con- 
tents between  the  manusmpt  at  Cambridge  (C.C.C.  No. 
201)  and  t^e  Cottonian  manuscript,  Nero  A.  i.  which  also 
contains  some  homilies  of  Lupus. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  homilies  is  the  one  en- 
titled in  the  manuscript,  Serwio  Zjtfn  ad  AngioB  qtumdo 
Dam  nuuvime  persecuti  suni  easJl  It  was  written  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Ethelred,  in  1012,  the  same  year 
in  which  bishop  Alfheh  underwent  martyrdom,  and  after 
two  years  of  unequalled  sufferings  from  the  ravages  of  the 
invaders.  It  affords  a  strong  picture  of  that  period  of  in« 
trigues  and  treasons.  Wulfstan  sets  before  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  the  crimes,  which  had  disgraced  the  age 
preceding  that  m  which  he  wrote,  and  the  increasing 
wickedness  of  their  own  time;  he  adduces  them  as  a 
proof  that  the  world  was  declining  and  approaching  to  its 

*  MS.  C.  C.  Coll.  Cambr.  No.  801,  art.  7.  It  commences  with  the 
wordM,  Wslfttaa  aroebiiceop  gretetS  freondlice  |>egna8. 

t  Gatalogae  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSB.  pp.  140,  141. 

t  Wanley,  pp.  141 — 143,  has  given  a  list  of  the  homillea  which  appear 
to  have  been  written  by  Wulfstan. 
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end,  and  that  the  coming  of  Antichrist  was  now  at  hand ; 
he  says  that  Christians  then  did  not  scruple  to  rob  the 
church  of  its  possessions,  a  sin  which  was  not  even  known 
to  the  pagans,  who  never  plundered  their  idols ;  and  that 
treason  liflted  up  its  head  unabashed.  The  invasions  of 
the  Danes  are  represented  as  the  first  out-pourings  of 
God's  wrath  for  the  wickedness  of  the  people.  In  the 
following  extracts  he  describes  the  crimes  of  the  age,  and 
the  visitations  which  he  believed  they  had  drawn  down 
firom  heaven. 


For.^am  hit  is  on  ns  eallum  twutol 
:)  ge-iene^  "P  we  ler  Vyian  oftor  bne* 
con  >onne  we  betton,  and  t$y  i»  "Sysae 
Veode  fela  onitege:  Ne  dohte  hit 
nu  lange  inne  ne  ute ;  ac  w»b  here 
•J  hunger^  bryne,  *)  blodgyte  on 
ge-wel  hwylcnm  ende  oft  i  ge-lome ; 
and  xm  atahi  -y  cwalu,  atric  *)  steorfa, 
orf-cwealm  •)  nncCSu,  hoi  •)  hete  •) 
rypera  reaflac  derede  swy^  ISearle, 
and  na  nngylda  fwy1$e  ge-drehton,  1 
na  nnwedera  foroft  weoldan  nnwvat* 
ma.  For-'5am  on  1$yaiun  eardd  wRa, 
awa  hit  t$incan  nmg»  nn  ftela  goara 
nnrihta  fela,  *)  tealte  ge-trywV 
Mghwier  ndd  manniun. 


Ne  beaifa  nn  foroft  ge-aibb  ge- 
sibban  >e  ma  >e  firemdan,  ne  fteder 
hia  beamei  ne  hwilnm  beam  his 
agennm  f«der,  ne  bro^r  o'Snun. 
Ne  nre  «enig  hia  lif  ne  fadode  awa 
awa  he  Boeolde,  ne  ge-hadode  re- 
golUoe,  ne  Iswede  lahliceyac  worhtan 
lost  na  to  Uige  eallea  to  ge-lome,  and 
na>or  ne  heoldan  ne  lare  ne  Uige 
Codes  ne  manna  swa  swa  we  sceol- 
dan,  ne  «nig  wi'5  olSeme  ge-trywlice 
)$ohte  swa  rihte  swa  he  scolde,  ac 
msest  kIc  swicode  and  6fSrnm  derede 
wordes  and  dsde.  i  hnru  nnriht- 
lice  msBst  kIc  o^eme  Kftan  heawe|> 


Therefore  it  is  in  ns  all  manifest 
and  e?ident,  that  we  before  thia 
oftener  treq[>aaaed  than  made  amenda^ 
and  thereby  this  people  has  mnch 
suffering.  There  waa  now  no  good 
neither  within  nor  without;  but 
there  waa  inyasion  and  hunger, 
burning  and  bloodahed  on  erery  aide 
often  and  continually ;  and  rayage 
and  slaughter,  plague  and  pestilence, 
murrain  of  cattle  and  aicknesaes^ 
slander  and  hatred  and  plundering 
of  thievea,  injured  ua  Tery  severely, 
and  unjust  contributions  oppressed 
ns  exceedingly.  Therefore  in  thia 
land  were,  as  it  may  appear,  now 
many  years  many  wronga,  and  fidelity 
waTcred  everywhere  with  men. 

Now  very  often  the  kinsman  pro- 
tected his  kindred  no  more  than 
strangers,  nor  the  father  hia  child, 
nor  sometimes  the  child  his  own 
father,  nor  one  brother  the  other. 
Nor  did  any  one  of  us  order  his  life 
as  he  ought,  neither  the  monk  ac- 
cording to  his  rule,  nor  the  layman 
according  to  law,  but  our  own  lust 
too  often  became  to  ua  all  our  law, 
and  we  neither  followed  the  teaching 
or  law  of  God  or  men  as  we  should, 
nor  did  any  one  think  fSuthfnlly  to- 
wards another  as  rightly  as  he 
should,  but  every  one  beguiled  and 
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mid  sceandlican  i  mid  wrohdicau 
onscytan,  *)  do  mare  gif  he  m«ge. 


For-ISam  her  synd  on  lande  unge- 
trfirtSa  mide  for  Godei  for  worolde* 
I  eac  her  ijnd  on  earde  on  miitlice 
wisan  hlaford-swican  manege,  *) 
ealra  msst  hlaford-swice  se  bilS  on 
womldeji  man  his  hlafordes  saole 
beswicei  i  fill  micel  hlaford-swice 
eac  bi>  on  weroldei^  man  his  hlaford 
of  life  for-r»de,  ol^on  of  lande  lifi- 
endne  drife.  And  mgfSer  is  ge-wor- 
den  on  Vysom  earde.  Eadweard  man 
for-rsdde,  *)  sy't^n  acwealde,'}  sfter 
i>am  for-bmrnde. 


injured  the  other  the  most  he  could  in 
word  and  deed.  And  especially  erery 
one  stabs  the  other  behind  his  back 
the  most  he  can  with  shameful  and 
injnrioas  attacks,  and  does  more  if 
he  can. 

Therefore  here  are  in  the  land  great 
treasons  towards  God  and  towards 
the  world,  and  also  here  are  in  the 
land  in  manifold  shapes  many  trea- 
sons towards  people's  liege  lords,  and 
the  greatest  treason  of  all  that  is  in  the 
world  that  one  b^^es  his  lord'ssoul, 
and  also  there  u  fiill  great  treason  in 
the  world  that  one  seduces  a  lord  to 
the  loss  of  his  life,  or  drires  him  out 
of  his  land  ali?e.  And  both  have 
happened  in  this  country.  They 
seduced  Edward,  and  afterwards  slew 
him,  and  after  that  bun|t  him. 


JBditiomi  qf  Wuffttan, 

Hickes'  Thesaurus,  toI.  iii.  (Dissertat.  Epistolaris)  fol.  1705.  pp.  99—106. 

Sermo  Lnpi  ad  Anglos.    Edited  by  William  Elstob. 
6ermo  Lupi  Episoopi,  Saxonice.    Latinam  Interpretationem  notasque  ad- 

jecit  Gulielmus  Elstob.  Fol.  Oxon.  1701.    A  separate  edition  of  the 

tract  as  printed  in  Hickes*  Thesaurus. 
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Minor  Anglo-Saxon  Writers. — Oswald^ 
Ethblnoth^  the  two  Hatmos. 

A  monk  of  Worcester  named  Oswald^  kinsman  of  Os- 
wald archbishop  of  York^  is  said  to  ha^e  studied  with 
success  in  the  monastic  schools  of  Flanders  and  France  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century.*  He  resided 
successively  in  the  monasteries  of  St.  Bertin^  St.  Vedast^ 
Corvei,  St  Denis,  Latigny(?),  and  finally  at  Fleury.  At 
the  latter  place  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
an  eminent  grammarian  named  Constantine^  who,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Leland,  addressed  to  archbishop  Osv^ald 
a  poem  in  Latin  elegiacs,  in  which  he  praised  the  learning 
and  talents  of  his  kinsman.  This,  if  true,  must  have 
occurred  before  the  year  992.  Leland  attributes  to  him 
a  book  of  prayers  (sacrarum  precationum)  and  a  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Epistles  (de  componendis  epistolis), 
and  says  that  he  found  manuscripts  of  his  writings  in  the 
monastic  libraries  of  Glastonbury  and  Ramsey.  A  treatise 
on  versification  (de  edendis  carminibus)  was  also  attri- 
buted to  him.  Bale  says  that  the  ^  book  of  prayers'  was 
^  collection  of  Charms,  and  that  Oswald's  friend  Constan- 
tine  was  a  magician.  Oswald  is  said  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  1010. 

Tritiiemius  places  the  name  of  Ethelnoth,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1020  to  1038,  among  his  Ust  of  authors, 
and  attributes  to  him  a  book  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  a  volume  of  Epistles.  Leland,  who  admits  his  name 
among  the  English  writers  with  some  hesitation,  confesses 
that  among  all  his  laborious  researches  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  traces  of  any  books  attributed  to  him.     It  is 

•  He  is  known  almost  solely  by  the  ansatisfactory  notices  in  Leland,  de 
Scrip.  Brit,  and  in  Bale. 
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probable  therefore  that  Trithemius  had  confounded  the 
name  of  Ethelnoth  of  Canterbury  with  that  of  some  other 
person,  as  the  titles  he  gives  are  not  those  of  books  likely 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelate. 

The  old  bibliographers  mention  two  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
of  the  eleventh  century  bearing  the  name  of  Haymo.*  The 
first  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk  of  York,  and  to 
have  flourished  about  1010  or  1020.  To  him  is  attributed  an 
accoimt  of  the  murder  of  Abbo  of  Fleury,  and  a  Chronicle 
which,  according  to  Vossius,  extended  from  Justinian  to 
Charlemagne,  or,  as  Boston  of  Bury  states,  from  Ninus  to 
the  year  843.  We  are  justified  in  supposing,  from  the 
date  at  which  this  chronicle  ended,  that  it  was  written  by  a 
difierent  person  from  Haymo  of  Canterbury.  The  second 
Haymo  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  his  country  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  to  have  sought  a  refuge  in 
France,  where  he  became  a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  and  after- 
wards opened  a  school  of  theology  at  Paris.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  England,  and  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1054.  Tanner,  on  the  authority  of  Boston,  gives  the 
following  titles  of  works  by  Haymo  of  Canterbury :  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Pentateuch  in  five  books,  on  Isaiah  in 
two,  on  the  Machabees  in  two,  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  in  fourteen,  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  in  eight; 
Homilies  on  the  Grospels  and  on  the  Epistles ;  De  Reve- 
latione  Corporis  S.  Dionysii ;  De  Rebus  Monachorum ; 
De  Fructu  Incamationis  Christi ;  De  Sanctorum  Imita- 
tione;  De  Memoria  Rerum  Christianarum ;  De  Pugna 
Virtutum  et  Vitiorum ;  De  quibusdam  Martyribus.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  at  least  several  of  these  books 
belonged  to  Haymo  of  Fulda. 

*  See  Tanner,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  most  of  hia  information 
relating  to  the  Haymos  from  the  ancient  MS.  Bibliographical  Work  of 
Boston  of  Bnry. 
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WITHMAN.* 

During  the  Danish  wars^  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  English  princes  and  ecclesiastics 
frequently  sought  refuge  in  Normandy  and  Flanders, 
which  led  to  an  increase  of  intimacy  between  these  coun- 
tries and  our  island,  and  the  want  of  native  scholars  began 
again  to  be  supplied  by  the  arrival  of  strangers.  Among 
these  was  Withman,  a  native  of  Germany  (Teutonicus), 
who  was  made  in  1016  third  abbot  of  Ramsey.  Withman 
was  distinguished  by  his  learning,  and  by  severity  of 
manners :  and  his  attempt  to  enforce  rigorous  discipline 
among  his  monks  and  scholars  soon  led  to  violent  and 
imseemly  altercations.  The  abbot,  in  1020,  carried  his 
complaint  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Ethelric,  who, 
after  a  temperate  investigation  of  the  cause,  gave  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  monks,  on  which  Withman  quitted  the 
monasteryin  disgust,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
After  having  been  absent  about  a  year,  Withman  returned 
to  England,  and  the  abbot  of  Ramsey,  who  had  been 
elected  after  his  departure,  prepared  to  vacate  his  office ; 
but  Withman,  refusing  to  return  to  his  former  post,  re- 
tired in  great  humility  to  a  small  cell  at  Northeye,  in  a 
solitary  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,t  where  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  twenty-six  years,  being  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  his  abbey.  According  to  this 
reckoning,  Withman  died  about  A.D.  10474 

*  By  Leland  the  name  it  traiiBformed  to  Leueanderf  under  which  he  ii 
placed  by  Tanner. 

f  Bat  antem  lociu  iUe  ab  ecclesxa  Ramesi«  unioa  tIx  balists  jacta  aecre- 
tosy  in  medio  ahieto,  lutosa  palude  drcnmseptus,  tam  longitndine  qoam 
latitndine  admodnm  egennst  sine  na^ia  yehicalo  inacceasibiUs,  Titam  secn- 
larem  nanaeantibiia  aatla  conveniens  et  acceptns.  Hist.  Ramea.  ap.  Galct 
p.43& 

%  Hist.  Rams.  ap.  Gale,  pp.  434.436.    See  also  the  Monasticon,  ii.  547. 
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In  the  time  of  Eadnoth^  the  first  abbot  of  Ramsey,  the 
reputed  relics  of  St.  Ivo,  a  Persian  saint,  who  was  said  to 
have  preached  and  died  here  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  present  town  of 
St.  Ives,  were  removed  from  ^Slepe*  near  Huntingdon  to 
Ramsey.  Withman,  who  had  now  taken  the  name  of 
Andrew,  had  remarked  in  his  journey  through  Greece 
the  respect  which  was  there  shown  to  the  saint,  who  was 
according  to  popular  belief  buried  in  his  own  monastery, 
and  had  collected  materials  for  his  life,  which  he  com- 
posed after  his  return.  This  book  was  afterwards  revised 
and  abridged  by  Gotselin,*  and  the  original,  superseded 
entirely  by  Gotselin's  version,  is  now  lost.  Bale  attributes 
also  to  this  writer  a  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem 
(De  suo  Itinere  sacro,  lib.  i.),  and  says  that  he  flourished 
in  1020. 


FOLCHARD. 

FoLCHARO,  or  Folcard,  was  another  French  scholar 
who  settled  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. He  was  originally  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin,  in  Flanders. 
On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  entered  himself  first  as 
a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury, 
but  after  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  he  was  promoted 
in  1 068  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  abbacy  of  Thomey. 
After  holding  this  office  sixteen  years,  he  resigned  it  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
returned  (as  it  is  supposed)  to  St.  Bertin.  We  know  neither 

*  Gotselin  refers  to  the  original  in  his  prefkoe,  and  states  the  rigidity  of 
life  of  its  author  as  a  reason  for  trosting  in  his  fidelity — qui  de  Anglia  ad 
Dominlcam  urbem  Hienualem  peregrinatas,  tarn  arduam  vitam  ezercuit, 
ut  ei  credere  nuUus  iidelis  dubitaverit. 
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the  date  of  his  arrival  in  England  nor  that  of  his  deaths 
but  Bale  says  he  flourished  in  1066.* 

Folchard,  like  most  of  the  literary  men  patronised 
or  encouraged  by  Edward  the  Confessor^  was  eminent 
chiefly  as  a  writer  of  Saints'  Lives.  At  the  request  of 
Aldred  archbishop  of  Tork^  he  composed  and  dedicated 
to  that  primate,  while  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  the  Life 
and  Miracles  of  John  of  Beverley ;  this  work  is  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  (Faustina  B.  i  v) . 
The  other  lives  attributed  to  him  are  those  of  St.  Bertin, 
bishop  Oswald,  St.  Adulf,  and  St.  Botulf.  As  a  writer, 
there  is  little  in  Folchard's  style  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  common  writers  of  his  age.  The  following  extract 
from  the  life  of  John  of  Beverley  will  serve  as  a  specimen, 
and  may  be  compared  with  our  extracts  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  native  Latin  writers  of  the  same  century. 

Eziens  ergo  inde,  fraterna  commonitiu  caritate,  rudibiu  adhue  Anglonun 
popnlis  TMbum  Dei  coepit  euangelixare.  DWinaautem  affatim  pnedit«B  largi- 
tione,  ftumndus  rhetor  erat  in  verboniin  dlgna  effarione :  pnebebat  etiam 
sancta  Tita  oompetentem  ikvorem  assidua  pnedicatioiie,  cam  a  semita  audi- 
tSB  institationia  nvflqaam  diyerteret  ezhibitnm  exemplnm  in  le  conyenationis. 
Comitabatnr  prsterea  yirtoa  Dei  Tirtutem  yerbi  sni,  et  aanabantar  per  earn 
qniqne  infirmi,  ut  et  in  hoc  iideli  servo  ino  promissio  firmaretor  Christi. 
Signat  inqiiit,  qnae  ego  fedo  et  yob  facietis,  et  majora  honun  fadetiB.  Tanta 
antem  ditatos  gratia  divinitatii,  acceptnm  talentam  Domini  sui  Tario  malti- 
plicat  foenore,  nt  in  gaudiom  Domini  soi  beta  intraret  vocatione.  Littera- 
rnm  enim  affluenti  imbatns  copia,  in  docendia  diacipnlis  snia  solerti  insta- 
bat  vigilantia ;  inter  qnos  Bedam,  qui  inter  doctores  ecclesin  danu  habetor, 
caro  affectn  pro  ca{>aeitati8  wnm  vigore  amplectabator,  qnem  secntus  indns- 
trius  tinmculQS,  a  tanto  pndagogo  afflnenter  imbutos,  et  in  eiponendis 
enangeliiB  et  in  hiatoricis  reboa  digerendia  magnna  enitoit;  et  deacriptif 

*  The  life  of  John  of  Bererley,  dedicated  to  Aldred,  must  haye  been  written 
immediately  after  the  conquest  The  life  of  St.  Bertin  is  dedicated  to  Boto, 
who  waa  ibbot  of  St.  Bertin  from  1043  to  1065 ;  it  waa  probably  written 
aoon  after  1050,  the  year  of  the  translation  of  St.  Bertin's  relics.  The  chief 
anthority  for  the  aocoont  of  Folchard  is  Ordericos  Vitalis.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  see  the  Hist.  Lit.  de 
Fhmoe,  riiL  133. 
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temponim  el  compotl  ntionibiii  B«btilissimt8»  inditam  Britannicc  gentifl 
Ikebitudinem  pnrgavit,  acriptommqiie  Buoram  dignitatem  Romans  Sedis 
acquiaita  anctoritate  nobilitavit;  qnodque  his  majus  eat,  aeirata  innocentia 
ynUtf  Deo  fideliter  itadnit  fine-tenna  pUcere :  nt  cum  sancto  aaoctna  eaaet,  et 
com  eleeto  magiatro  ano  aanctiaaimo  Joanne  in  dectione  diacipnlatoa  Chriati 
permaneret.  Saocedente  etiam  tempore,  qnem  a  primia  aacronim  gradanm 
ordinibna  Deo  numdpaverat,  aacerdotii  dignitate  hnnc  Bedam,  cam  alias 
qnibuadam  ans  inatitntionia  Tiris,  dignoa  Deo  afifjutorea  promovit ;  at  tantot 
tenadua  Christo  Titi  mm  adh«rerent»  quanto  atrictiua  complezi  palmitea 
ejua  eaaent. 

EditUnu  qf  Folehard, 

Acta  Sanctorum  Menaia  Mali,  tomna  ii.    Fol.  Antv.  1680.  pp.   168 — 173* 

The  Life  and  Miraclea  of  John  of  Beveriey. 
Mabillon,  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinia  S.  Benedict!,  Sieculnm  iii.,  pars  i.    Fol. 

Paris,  1672.   pp.  108—1 26.    The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Bertin.— pp. 

434, 435.    An  abridged  copy  of  the  Life  of  John  of  Beverley. 


HEREMAN. 

Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign  eoclesiastica 
brought  into  England  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
was  his  chaplain  or  "  priest/'  Hereman^  by  birth  a 
Fleming.  In  1045  the  king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Wilton.*  Hereman,  dissatisfied  with  the  revenues  of  his 
diocese,  petitioned  the  king  to  add  to  them  those  of  the 
abbey  of  Malmsbury  (then  vacant  by  the  death  of  its 
abbot),  and  to  allow  him  to  remove  his  see  thither,  repre- 
senting that  he  as  a  foreigner  had  no  family  estates  in 
England,  to  enable  him  to  support  his  dignity,  as  was  the 
case  with  most  of  the  native  prelates.  The  king  immedi- 
ately granted  his  request :  but  the  monks  of  Malmsbury 
were  opposed  to  this  arrangement,  and  hastened  to  lay 
their  complaints  before  Earl  Godwin,  the  professed  enemy 
of  the  foreigners,  by  whose  influence  the  king  was  per- 

*  Saxon  Chron.  sub.  an. 
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suaded  to  retract  his  promise.  Hereman,  unable  to  sup-i 
port  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  his  defeat, 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Wilton,  and  returned  to  France, 
where  shortly  afterwards  he  changed  the  secular  habit  for 
that  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin.  When  he  had 
remained  there  about  three  years,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Alfwold,  bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and,  as 
that  bishopric  had  been  formerly  promised  to  him  by 
queen  Edith,  he  returned  to  England,  and  succeeded  in 
his  object  the  more  easily,  as  his  old  enemy  earl  Godwin 
was  dead,  and  his  son  Harold  was  incUned  to  join  in  all 
measures  which  pleased  the  king.^ 

In  1049,  the  year  after  he  obtained  the  bishopric  of 
Sherborne,  Hereman  was  chosen  to  accompany  Aldred 
archbishop  of  York  to  Rome  *^  on  the  king's  errand/*  t 
He  was  present  at  the  council  called  in  that  year  by  pope 
Leo  IX.,  and  on  that  occasion  he  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  English  church.  He 
was  one  of  the  prelates  allowed  to  retain  their  bishop- 
rics after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  by  the  direction 
of  William  he  moved  his  see  from  Sherborne  to  Salisbury. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  soon  after  he  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  of  this  city.  %  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  places  his  death  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1077.§ 

The  old  bibliographers  attribute  to  this  Hereman  the  his- 
tory of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Edmund,  contained  in  the 
fine  volume  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  Tiberius  B.  ii. 
which  has  every  appearance  of  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  949.  Roger  de  HoTeden,  Amial.  p.  464. 

t  On  Hes  dnges  «retide.    Saxon  Chron. 

}  W.  Malmsb.  de  GeaL  Pontif.  p.  250. 

$  Perhaps  this  meana  what  waa  in  later  times  ezpreased  by  10  F$b. 
1077-8,  as  some  authoritiea  place  his  death  in  1078.  Roger  de  Hoveden 
says  he  died  in  1076. 

2l2 
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eentory.  Unfortunately^  the  opening  lines  in  which  the 
author's  name  was  to  be  mentioned^  .were  left  blank 
for  the  illuminator^  and  have  never  been  filled  up.  A 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  page^  in  a  hand  probably  of  the 
fifteenth  century^  states  that  this  book  was  the  work 
of  Hermannus  the  archdeacon,  and  that  it  was  written 
about  the  year  1070,  in  the  time  of  Baldwin,  abbot  of  St. 
Edmund's.*  This  could  not  be  bishop  Hereman.  It 
appears  that  some  other  writers  quote  the  book  as  the 
work  of  Hermannus,  archdeacon  under  Arfast,  bishop  of 
Thetford.t 


GISO. 

Giso  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  St.  Trudo>  in  tiie  dis* 
trict  then  called  Hasbania,  in  Lorraine,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chaplains  or  priests  of  the  household 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  1060,  he  was  chosen  by 
that  monarch  to  succeed  Duducus  (a  native  of  Saxony) 
in  the  bishopric  of  Wells;  in  the  year  following,  he 
accompanied  Aldred  bishop  of  York  and  Walter  bishop  of 
Hereford  to  Rome,  on  a  mission  from  the  king,  and  he 
was  honourably  received  by  pope  Nicholas.  On  his  ap* 
pointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  Giso  found  that  that 
see  had  been  robbed  of  many  of  its  possessions  and  trea- 
sures by  the  rapacity  of  Earl  Harold  and  others ;  and  his 
influence  with  the  king  was  insufficient  to  obtain  their 
restoration,  although  he  secured  for  it  several  royal  bene- 
factions.   The  bishop  was  preparing  to  pronounce  against 

*  Incipiunt  miracula  scripta  ab  Heimanno  archidiacono  tempore  Balde- 
wini  abbatis  circa  annum  Christi  1070.  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  ii.fol.  19,  r*. 
f  Sec  Tanner,  in  H^rmanntu  Sarisburientu* 
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Harold  the  excommunication  of  the  churchy  when  the 
death  of  the  Confessor  unexpectedly  placed  him  upon  the 
throne.  Harold  immediately  took  6iso  into  favour^  and 
promised  not  only  to  restore  aU  that  he  had  taken  from 
the  churchy  but  to  add  other  gifts.  This  restoration  was 
not  made  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Among  other 
works^  6iso  built  for  the  canons  whom  he  had  established 
in  his  church  a  cloister,  refectory,  and  dormitory.  After 
haying  held  the  bishopric  of  Wells  twenty-eight  years,  he 
died  in  1086,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church.* 

We  are  informed  by  William  of  Malmsbury  that  Giso 
was  a  man  of  some  learning; f  but  his  literary  reputation 
has  only  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  brought  to  light  and  published  the  early 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  bishopric  of  the  province  of 
Somerset,  in  which  is  preserved  the  brief  account  of  Giso 
written  by  himself.  It  appears  that  this  fragment  was 
introductory  to  a  larger  work  by  bishop  Giso  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  church,  and  perhaps  on  the  afiairs  of  his 
diocese,  t  If  this  were  all  that  he  wrote,  it  must  be  con* 
fesed  that  Giso  belonged  to  a  very  humble  class  of 
authors. 

*  The  foregoing  account  is  taken  duefly  from  Giso's  autobiographical 
sketch  ioierted  in  the  Historiola  de  Piimordiis  Epiaoopatos  Someraetensis, 
(published  in  "  Ecdesiaatical  Documents^ .  .  .  now  first  published  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter^  F.S.A."  London,  1840»  printed  by  the  Camden 
Society)  y  compared  with  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest  Pontif.  p.  S71>  and  Roger  de 
Hoveden,  p.  445. 
f  Qui  esset  non  usquequaque  contemnendn  sdentise.  W.  Malmsb.  ib« 
I  Hi:gns  rei  pnelibationem  ideo  pnemisi,  ut,  cum  in  sequentibus  de  istis 
et  omnibus  qua  ad  episcopalem  pertinent  dignitatem  terris  confuse  tracta- 
rtrot  &c.    Ecclesiastical  Documents,  p.  SO. 
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GOTSELIN. 

G0T8BLIN  was  a  Frenchman^  a  monk  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Bertin^  and  was  brought  to  England  by  Here- 
man^  in  1058.*  William  of  Malmsbury  describes  him 
as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  skill  in  chanting;  and 
tells  us  that  he  visited  many  of  the  monasteries  and  epis- 
copal sees  in  this  island^  collecting  the  materials  for  the 
numerous  lives  of  English  saints  which  he  composed. 
Soon  after  1082^  he  appears  to  have  been  resident  at  Ely^ 
where  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Etheldreda.t  Between 
1087  and  1091^  he  was  at  Ramsey^  where  he  composed  at 
the  desire  of  one  of  his  patrons^  the  abbot  of  that  place 
(Herbert  de  Lozinga,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich),  the 
life  of  St.  Ivo,  abridged,  as  it  appears,  from  the  previous 
work  of  abbot  Andrew  (or  Withman).J  In  1098,  he  wrote 
his  account  of  the  translation  of  St.  Augustine  and  his 
companions,  which  had  taken  place  seven  years  before,  and 
he  tells  us  that  in  that  year  he  was  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury.§  It  is  probable  that  this  was  his  last  work,  and 
that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Tlie  obituary  of  Canter- 
bury, quoted  by  Wharton,  says  only  that  he  died  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May.  Among  his  patrons  were  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm :  he  dedicates  his  account  of  the  Translation 

*  Wil.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Reg.  p.  130.  We  give  the  name  aa  apelt  in  the 
earliest  MS.  of  his  works  :  it  is  introduced  in  the  third  line  of  the  distich 
quoted  in  the  text,  as  though  it  should  be  Goeelinus  or  Go»elinM9:  but 
the  old  metrical  writers  allow  themselves  some  licence  with  proper  names. 

f  Tempore  Symeonis  abbatis  intererat  inter  monachos  quidam  Gocelinus 
nomine,  disertissimus,  undique  per  Angliam  vitas,  miracula,  et  gesta  sanc- 
orum  sanctarumqne  in  historia  in  prosis  dictando  mutavit.  Uicscripsit 
prosam  S.  Etheldredae,  cqjus  initium  est,  Christo  regi  sit  Gloria.  Register 
of  Ely,  quoted  in  Tanner.    Simeon  was  abbot  of  Ely  from  1082  to  1094. 

X  Introd.  ad  Vit.  Ivonis,  ap.  Act.  58,  Junii,  torn.  ii.  p.  ^8. 

§  See  Praef.  ad  Hist,  de  Vit.  S.  Augustini. 
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of  St*  Augustine  to  the  latter  prelate,  in  the  following  in* 
harmonious  lines : — 

Dnz  Anselme,  patmm  pater,  et  rigor  ecdenamm^ 
Quern  oelebnt  titulis  Romanus  et  AngUciu  orbis, 
Ne  spemaa  imi  pronum  munus  Gotselim. 

Gotselin^s  principal  work  was  a  series  of  lives  and  mira- 
cles of  Saints  more  especially  connected  with  Canterbury, 
which,  in  a  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  (MS*  Cotton* 
Vespasian,  B.  xx),  consists  of  the  following  tracts :  His- 
toria  Minor  de  Vita  S.  Augustini  Cantuar.  Archiepiscopi; 
Historia  Minor  de  Miraculis  S.  Augustini ;  Historia  Ma- 
jor de  Vita  S.  Augustini ;  Historia  Major  de  Miraculis  S. 
Augustini;  Sermo  in  Festivitate  S.  Augustini ;  Libri  duo 
ad  Anselmum  de  Translatione  S.  Augustini;  Vita  S.  Le- 
tardi ;  Vita  S.  Mildredce  ;  Translatio  S.  Mildred®  et  In- 
stitutio  Monasterii  ejusdem ;  Vitae  SS*  Laurentii,  Melliti, 
Justi,  Honorii,  Deusdedit,  et  Theodori,  arch.  Cant. ;  Vita 
Adriani  abbatis  S*  Augustini;  Historia  de  Translatione 
ejusdem;  Libellus  contra  inanes  S.  Mildredee  usurpa- 
tores.  The  latter  was  written  to  prove  that  the  body  of 
St.  Mildreda  was  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
not  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  in  that  city.  In  a  ma- 
nuscript in  the  Harleian  library  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
(No.  105),  we  have  the  same  series  of  lives,  to  which  is 
given  the  general  title  of  Ecclesiasticee  Historiee  libri  viii. 
Those  which  relate  to  St.  Augustine  and  his  compa- 
nions are  also  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge* 
Among  the  other  lives  which  have  been  attributed  to  him 
are  those  of  Swithun,  Grimbald  (begining  with  the  words, 
Urbs  Marinorum  quondam  amplaj,  Erkenwald  (perhaps 
the  one  in  MS.  Cotton*  Claudius,  A.  v),  Ivo,  Eadgitha, 
Milburga,  Witheburga,  Sexburga,  Wulfhilda,  Werburga, 
and  Ermenhilda.     The  seven  last  are  chiefly  known  by 
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extracts  in  Leland's  Collectanea.  Tanner  attributes  to 
Gotselin  the  list  of  Saints  buried  in  England^  which  is 
printed  in  Leland^s  Collectanea^  and  in  Hickes's  Disser- 
tatio  Epistolaris.  An  old  writer  mentions  the  collection  of 
lives  of  Saints  as  given  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Chronicle'  of  Gotselin.* 

We  find  little  original  matter  of  any  importance  in 
Gotselin's  Biographies.  They  consist  chiefly  of  inflated 
versions  of  the  simpler  style  o{  the  older  writers;  on 
which  account  Fabricius  compares  him  to  the  Greek 
hagiographer  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  In  the  lives  of  Au- 
gustine and  his  companions  and  followers  he  has  added 
little  to  the  accounts  given  by  Bede.  His  collections  of 
miracles  of  these  saints  are  more  valuable^  because  they 
contain  some  curious  illustrations  of  contemporary  his- 
tory. The  following  panegyric  of  Britain,  extracted  from 
the  larger  life  of  St.  Augustine^  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  his  style  :  it  may  be  compared  with  the  similar  descrip- 
tion given  by  Bede  at  the  commencement  of  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

Sed  qua  laude  attollam  hone  Ag:ii8tiiiiensem  mundimi  ?  Qaidam  terrenut 
terrenis  est  paradisuB ;  quidqaid  opnm  ubivis  habetor,  ant  hie  naidtiir,  avt 
conflms  undique  nationibus  circumfaso  amphitrite  m?ehitiir.  Credas  maxi- 
mum orbem  divitiaa  suas  ac  delicias,  quae  particulatim  in  suia  paitibns  pne* 
Togat,  hie  pariter  aut  inveiUBse  ant  thesaurisasae.  Regnum  est  imperiale, 
ftomanis  Csesaribus  Augustaliter  regnatum,  qui  se  tarn  hie  quam  Rom« 
gloiiabantur  renim  habere  solium.  Tellus  copiosa  omnium  sationum  et 
plantationum  fecunda,  ubertim  procreans  non  solum  patris  assueta,  sed 
adeo  Gneci«  Tti  remotioris  horum  plantaria.  Patet  amplissime  uberrimis 
agrisy  Temantibus  pratis,  difBuis  campis,  pinguibus  pascuis,  gregibus  lac- 
tifluis,  equis  et  armentis  bellicis.  Irrigant  crebrescentes  fontium  scaturigi- 
nesy  riTuli  salientes,  ilumina  insignia  et  fBimosa ;  lacus  et  stagna  piadbus 
tt  avibns  ac  navali  commeatu  assidua,  urbibus  et  populis  aceommoda, 
frondent  luci  et  nemora :  campestria  et  montana  glande  et  fructibuB  silves- 
tribus  plena,  di?enis  yenatibus  opulenta.  Sunt  et  silvA  caatanes  divitum 
epulis  accepts :  vinetis  quoque  non  solum  Gallicis  et  Italids,  sed  etiam 

•  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  ap.  Decem  Scriptores,  col.  1783.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  Gotselin's  writings,  see  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  viii.  662. 
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Albanifl,  Argdlicisi  et  Paniceii  anris  reipondebit  ttberrimii.  Sunt  bic  fontes 
salinamm,  sunt  et  fontes  calidi,  calidique  flimi  balneU  calidiB  exstracti. 
Quid  dicam  maris  dintias,  qtin  non  solum  navalibiis  merdbiis,  Teram  etiam 
inniimeris  pisdvm  generibns  boc  regnnm  et  replent  et  deoorant  ?  Inter 
qiuB  diTersa  ac  magna  natilia  capinntur  passim,  delpbini  et  vitnli  mariniy 
atqne  insuper  montnostt  balens.  Rnbent  concbilia  super  Indicas  ac  Sydo- 
nias  tinctoras ;  et  decorem  suum  dum  alia  omnia  Tetnstate  mutant  aut 
minuunt,  bsBc  tenacius  illustrant,  nee  sole  nee  imbre  yiolant.  Inest  con- 
cbis  omamentomm  pretinm,  unionum  scilioet  gemmantes  orbiculi,  candore 
splendidi,  et  margaritarum  multioolora  decora.  Rubent  alisB,  elite  virent, 
bie  purpureo,  hm  byadntino,  lue  prasino  colore  Testiuntur:  sed  miyor 
Lamm  candicat  multitude.  His  aurificum  ingenia  inter  pnedaros  lapides 
aurea  Eclesis  adomant  monilia.  Ipsos  etiam  lequat  aut  superat  aurea 
Anglicarum  Yirginum  textura,  qu«  Regia  et  Pontificalia  insignia  intincto 
murice,  coccoque  bis  tincto  flammantia  splendidis  unionibus  et  margaritis 
cum  prsBcellentibus  gemmis  prstexto  auro  instellant,  et  pretiosa  stemmata 
artificii  mixture  amplius  irradiant.  Uniones  tantum  Hesperia  Britannia 
et  Eoa  India  sororisant.  Hiec  etiam  gagatem  prodige  gignet  lapidem,  eo 
pretioaiorem  quo  aliis  sieclis  rariorem ;  hie  est  gemmea  ingredine  fiilgidus. 
luTcnitur  quoque  purpureus,  cereus,  albidus,  yiridis.  Ardet  igni  admotus 
ubi  confricatus  incaluit ;  levem  materiam  attrahit  ut  adamas  ferrum ;  ubi  in- 
tenditur,  serpentes  fugantnr.  Venis  nibilommus  metallorum  leris,  ferri, 
plumbi,  stagni,  argenti,  et  auri  diyites  massae  eriscerantur.  Mirere  et  rupee 
et  scopulos  aerios,  templaque  passim  et  moenia  de  saxosis  montibus  operosa 
et  quodam  natiTO  marmore  decorate. 

BdiiUmt  qf  Gotselim, 

Lanfranci  Opera,  ed.  Dacberii.  fol.  Paris,  1648.    Appendix,  pp.  57 — 67. 

The  Historia  Minor  de  Vita  S.  Augustini,  edited  imperfectly  and  as 

an  anonymous  work. 
Acta  Sanctorum,  &c.  Februarius,  tomus  L  fol.  Antrerpise,  1658,  pp.  386 — 

390.  Yita  S.  Wereburgse  Virginis,  auctore  Gosoelino  monacho.   Printed 

from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  William  Camden. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.    Ssculum  I.  foL  Paris,  1688,  pp. 

49^—534.  Gotselini  Liber  M^jorde  Vita  S.  Augustini.  F^.  535— 559* 

libellus  de  Miraculis  S.  Augustini. 
Henry  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  torn.  ii.  fol.   Lend.   1691 1  pp.  55 — ^71. 

€kMoelini  Historia  Minor  de  Vita  S.  Augustini  Archiepiscopi  Cant. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Junii,  tomus  ii  foL  Antrerpis,  1698,  pp.  288 — ^S91.  Vita 

S.  Yvonis,  auctore  Goscelino  monacho.    From  a  MS.  in  England. 
Aeta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti.    Ssculum  VI.  pars  secunda,  fol. 

Paris,  1701,  pp.  743—765.    Historia  Translationis  S.  Augustini  Epis- 

copi,  Anglorum  Apostoli,  auctore  Gooelino  ejusdem  loci  [Cantuar.] 

monacho  squall. 
Acta  Sanctorum  Julii,  tomus  i.  fol.  Antverpis,  1719>  pp.  337»  328.    Vita 

S.  Swithuni,  auctore  Gotselino.     It  had  previously  been  printed  in 

Suritts. 
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ETHELWARD. 

Ethelwabd  (or  Elward^  as  he  is  called  by  WiUiam 
of  Malmsbury^)  is  known  only  by  a  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons^  in  four  books,  ending  with  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar.  He  calls  himself  Ethelwerdus  Patricias,*  and  says 
that  he  was  descended  from  Ethelred  the  brother  of  king 
Alfred.  We  are  not  informed  when  his  book  was  written, 
but  we  know  that  he  was  still  alive  in  lOSO.f  The  old 
bibliographers,  with  their  usual  inaccuracy,  make  two 
Ethelwards,  one  the  son,  the  other  the  grandson,  of  king 
Alfred,  and  attribute  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  histories 
of  their  native  country. 

Ethelward's  work  is  of  very  little  value — ^it  is  no- 
thing more  than  an  abridged  and  imperfect  translation  of 
a  bad  copy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  into  very  in- 
flated and  sometimes  almost  imintelligible  Latin.  Bishop 
Nicholson  terms  his  style  "  boisterous/'J  The  following 
passage,  relating  to  the  year  885,  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding entry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  will  be 
the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  observation : 

Eilgo  poft  annum  partiontar  in  sortem  sibi  arva  telluris  ipains  in  dnas 
partes,  onam  ad  Lofenom,  alteram  ad  Hrofeoettre»  partem  Tidelicet  perfi- 
nentem,  obsedemntqae  oppida  pnedicta,  nee  non  alia  libi  stnumt  vilia 
castra.  Etiam  defectoa  dominatnr  acoolis  priada  usque  dum  adYeniaaet  rex 
uElfred  occidentali  cum  manu.  Superata  tandem  lues  immunda,  auzilia 
qusrunty  rex  jussit  Saravara  duel  equia  non  exi£;uia  littora,  petunt  proprias 

*  In  the  title  be  ia  called  still  more  ostentatiously  **  Fatridus  Consul 
TMxM  Qusstor  Ethelwerdus." 

f  This  is  stated  by  bishop  Nicokon.    English  Historical  Library,  p.  40. 

X  Nicolson,  ib.  Even  William  of  Malmsbury  speaks  contemptuously  of 
Ethelward*s  book.  Nam  de  Edvardo  .  •  •  praestat  silere  .  .  .  Et  me  (di- 
vinus  fsTor)  prseter  scopulos  confragosi  sermonis  erezerit,  ad  quos  Elwardua 
Aum  tinnula  et  emendicata  verba  venatur,  miserabiiiter  impegit.  Frolqg.  in 
lib.  pr.  deGest.  Reg.  AngL 
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sedes.  Quidam  eonim  ultra  petnnt  marinM  partes  ....  Itaque  dassem 
mittit  in  eodem  anno  in  Orientalei  partes  Anglonim  rex  prsfatna  etiam 
uElfred,  stattmqne  adTectu  in  eonim  oecnrsim  fnere  in  loco  Stufemathan 
sezdedm  scilicet  nnmero  carinae  Tastantor  qnidem  armis,  ferro  tmncantur 
magiatri,  csetera  dassis  piratica  cnrsu  obria  rehitur  illis.  Insistnnt  rends, 
deponnnt  scarmosi  nnda  coacta  rutilant  arma,  post  gradum  Barbari  Tictorin 
scandnnt.  In  eodem  anno  magnificns  obiit  Karolus  rex  Franconun  ez- 
tinctns  neee  ante  nnims  drculnm  anni,  quern  post  seqnitnr  eqnidem  uterinns 
frater  qni  tnm  prsfdeFat  Gallias  fines  super  Occidentales. 

The  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is^ — 

A.D.  885.  This  year  separated 
the  before-mentioned  army  in  two» 
one  part  east,  the  other  part  to  Ro- 
chester, and  besieged  the  city,  and 
made  another  fortress  around  them- 
seWes.     But  the  people  defended 


An.  nccoLxxzv.  Her  to^dslde 
se  fore-spreoena  here  on  twa,  o>er 
d«l  east,  oiSer  dael  to  Hrofesceastre, 
and  ymbsieton  ]«  oeastre,  'j  worhton 
cSer  ftesten  ymbe  hie  selfe.  -j  hy 
>eah  iStL  coaster  aweredon,  0*5 1  ^If- 
red  cyng  com  utan  mid  fyrde.  Da 
code  se  here  to  hiora  scipum,  *}  fbr- 
let  1^  ge-weorc ;  i  hy  wurdon  jwr 
behorsude.  ^  sona  hy  ylcan  sumera 
eft  ofer  ste  ge-witon.  And  hy  ylcan 
geare  sende  JElfred  cyning  scip-here 
of  Cient  on  East  Engle.  Sona  swa 
hie  coman  on  Sture-mu'San,  "Sa  met- 
ton  hie  xvi.  scipu  wicinga,  "j  hie  wX 
]«  ge-fnhton,  'j  ]«  scipo  eaU  ge-reh- 
ton,  -)  >a  men  ofslogon.  Da  hy  ]« 
hamweard  wendon  mib  >ere  here- 
hy1$e,  H  metton  hie  micelne  scip- 
here  wicinga, ")  >a  wi'8  >a  ge-fuhton 
kj  ylcan  dcge,  i  >a  Deniscan  ahton 
sige.  And  hy  ylcan  geare  ler  mibbum 
wintra  for^ferde  Carl  Francana 
cyning,  *)  hine  ofslog  an  eofor. 
And  ane  geare  ter  his  bro'Sur  for^- 
ferde,  se  hsefde  eac  j^  West-rice. 


the  city,  until  king  Alfred  came  out 
with  an  army.  Then  the  army  went 
to  their  ships,  and  forsook  their 
work  ;  and  they  were  there  provided 
with  horses.  And  soon  after  in  the 
same  summer  they  went  oyer  sea 
again.  The  same  year  Idug  Alfred 
sent  a  fleet  from  Kent  into  East 
Anglia.  As  soon  as  they  came  to 
Stourmoutfa,  there  met  them  sixteen 
ships  of  the  pirates,  and  they  fought 
with  them,  took  all  the  ships,  and 
slew  the  men.  As  they  returned 
homeward  with  their  booty,  they 
met  a  large  fleet  of  the  pirates,  and 
fought  with  them  the  same  day  ;  but 
the  Danes  had  the  victory.  The 
same  year,  before  mid-winter,  died 
Charles  king  of  the  Franks,  and  a 
boar  slew  him.  And  one  year  be- 
fore, his  brother  died,  who  had  also 
the  western  kingdom. 


BdiiUm. 

Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam  preecipui  (edited  by  Sayille). 
Fol.  Francof.  1601.  pp.  831—850.  Chronicorum  Ethelwerdi  Libri 
Quatuor. 
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WULSTAN.* 

The  life  of  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelates  forms 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  first  period  of  our  Lite- 
rary History.  Wulstan  was  bom  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  eleventh  century  (1007  or  1008),  of  a  respectable 
family  at '  Icentun '  in  Warwickshire.  The  names  of  his 
father  and  mother  were  Ethelstan  and  Wulfgiva.  Wul- 
stan was  entrusted  while  a  child  to  the  care  of  the  monks 
of  Evesham,  from  whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Peter- 
borough, as  a  better  school*  One  of  his  teachers,  Erven- 
ius,  is  mentioned  as  a  skilful  scribe  and  illuminator.t 
At  Peterborough,  Wulstan  went  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  studies,  and  obtained  as  much  learning  as  was 
then  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  England.]:  As  soon 
as  he  had  reached  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter, and  afterwards  becoming  a  monk  at  Worcester,  he 
passed  successively  through  the  different  offices  in  his 
monastery  imtil  he  was  elected  to  that  of  prior.  As  prior 
of  Worcester  he  was  distinguished  by  holiness  of  life  and 
simplicity  of  manners. 

In  1060,  Aldred  bishop  of  Worcester  was  chosen  to 
succeed  archbishop  Kynsine  in  the  see  of  York.  Two 
successors  of  Oswald  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the  pre- 
cedent established  by  that  primate  of  holding  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester  with  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and  Aldred  was 

*  The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Wulstan  is  William  of  Malmsbuiy, 
who  has  inserted  a  long  account  of  him,  in  his  work  De  Gestis  Pontificnm 
Anglonun,  besides  writing  a  separate  life  in  three  books,  printed  in  the 
second  Yolume  of  Wharton*s  Anglia  Sacra.  Another  life,  by  a  monk  of 
Worcester  named  Hemming,  is  printed  by  Wharton  in  Angl.  Sac.  vol.  i. 

t  W.  Malmsb.  Vit.  Wulstani,  ap.  Wharton,  pp.  244. 

:  W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  279. 
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desirous  of  doing  the  same ;  but  after  an  obstinate  con- 
tention with  the  pope  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
former^  although  he  was  permitted  to  name  his  successor. 
Aldred  had  alienated  some  of  the  property  of  his  bishopric> 
and  he  is  said  to  have  chosen  Wulstan  as  a  weak  and 
simple  man^  under  whom  he  expected  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  depredations^  and  pursue  his  further  designs  with 
impunity**  Wulstan  was  elected  bishop  of  Worcester  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1062,  a  littie  more  than  four  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Wulstan,  as  bishop  of  Worcester,  soon  showed,  by 
his  resolution  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  bishopric,  that 
Aldred  had  mistaken  his  character.  Under  the  Confessor 
his  efforts  were  of  littie  effect;  but  under  William, 
who  took  Wulstan  into  his  favour,  he  obtained  the 
restitution  of  many  of  the  estates  alienated  from  his 
see.  However,  an  Anglo-Saxon  prelate  could  not  fail 
to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  among  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics; and  early  in  this  reign  we  find  that  Lanfranc 
accused  Wulstan  before  the  king  of  being  too  illiterate 
for  his  station.  At  the  same  time  he  was  involved 
in  a  still  more  serious  dispute.  Archbishop  Thomas  of 
York  resisted  his  claims  of  restitution  witii  more  effect 
than  the  Saxon  Aldred ;  and  in  return  he  claimed  juris- 
diction over  tiie  diocese  of  Worcester  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  York.  The  archbishop  carried  his  claims 
before  tiie  pope,  but  being  opposed  by  Lanfranc,  they 
were  referred  back  to  be  judged  by  an  English  council, 
and,  after  hearing  tiie  parties,  the  king  decided  that  the 
diocese  of  Worcester  was  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.f 

After  this  period  Wulstan  appears  to  have  experienced 

*  nie  eoniUio  deducto  in  medium  caTensque  rebu  mis  in  postenun 
Wnlfltanom  elegit,  inefficacem  idlioet  ntns,  cnjui  limplicitate  et  ganctimo- 
ni|k  rapinaa  vmbraret  anas.    W.  Malmab.  De  Gest.  Pontif.  ib. 

t  W.  Malmab.  da  Geat.  Pontif.  p.  281. 
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no  further  molestation.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the  fftvour 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  that  of  his  son,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarchy 
Wulstan's  energetic  defence,  although  he  was  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  saved  the  city  of  Worcester  from  the  army 
of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favour 
of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  contributed  mainly 
to  the  final  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Wulstan  died 
Jan.  19,  1095,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  which  he  had  enlarged 
and  almost  rebuilt.* 

We  have  stated  that  Lanfranc  accused  Wulstan  of 
being  an  illiterate  man.f  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
complaint  there  was  less  of  justice,  than  of  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Norman  scholars  for  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  learned  languages  which  they  found  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastics,  who  were  more  accustomed  to 
write  in  their  native  tongue  than  in  Latin.  William  of 
Malmsbury  says  that  he  was  not  so  unlearned  as  they 
supposed,  but  that  he  despised  the  learning  which  con- 
sisted in  the  study  of  ^^  the  fables  of  the  poets  "  as  well 
as  the  crooked  syllogisms  of  the  schools ;  and  he  repre- 
sents him  as  an  elegant  and  efficient  extempore  preacher.^ 
Wulstan's  claim  to  a  place  among  the  English  writers  is, 
however,  very  doubtful,  and  rests  chiefly  on  the  suppo- 
sition, which  has  been  hazarded,  that  he  was  the  author  of 

*  W.  Malmsb.  de  Vlt.  Wulstani,  p.  S67,  and  Wharton's  note. 

t  Sub  seniore  Willielmo  indamatnm  est  in  Wulatannm  a  Lanfiranoo  de 
literaram  inscitia.    W.  Malmsb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  p.  281. 

t  Qnanquam  non  ita  hebes  in  Uteris  (nt  putabatnr)  Iherit,  qui  ctetera 
negotia  sciret,  prnter  fabolas  poetamm  et  tortiles  syllogismos  diakctieoruniy 
qua:  nee  nosset,  nee  nosse  dignaretnr.  Csterum  probe  doctns  posse  ser- 
monem  qoamlibet  elegantem  extemporaliter  faoere,  anditomm  lachrymas, 
gaudia  coeli  et  poenas  infemi  proponendo,  artifex,  movere,  persnadere  die. 
tionem  quam  vellet,  dnm  quadraret  vita  dootrinie,  nee  aliter  meret,  qnam 
vivendnm  doceret.    W.  Malmsb.  ib. 
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a  very  important  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  writer  of  the  "  Regular  Dissection  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  '^  conjectures  that  the  entries  in  this  Chronicle 
from  1034  to  1079,  in  MS.  Cotton.  I'iberius  B.  iv,  were 
written  by  Wulstan ;  but  the  only  ground  for  such  a 
supposition  seems  to  be  that  he  believes  the  manuscript 
to  have  been  executed  at  Worcester,  and  to  contain 
passages  in  which  he  thinks  he  can  trace  Wulstan's  senti- 
ments. All  the  attempts  yet  made  to  identify  the  writers 
of  this  important  historical  document  appear  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 
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Abacus,  the  knowledge  of,  brought 
into  France  by  Gerbert,  66 

Abbo,  of  Flenrjr^  brought  to  Eng- 
land, 58, 466,  murdered  at  Flenry, 
465,510 

AccA  (died  740)  bishop  of  Hexham, 
the  friend  of  Wilfred  and  of  Bede, 
889,  worke  attributed  to  him,  290 

ADALAnn  (ilouriahed  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  eentury),  a  monk  of 
Ghent,  writer  of  a  Life  or  Eulo- 
gium  of  Dunitan,  494 

Adamvak,  (died  704),  abbot  of 
lona,  SOI,  lent  on  an  embaoiy  to 
Nortbumbria,  t^.  attempts  to  in* 
troduoe  into  lona  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines conoeming  Easter,  90S, 
preaches  these  doctrines  sucoess- 
ftillj  in  Ireland,  ib,  his  character, 
SOS,  writes  an  account  of  the 
travehi  of  Arculf,  204,  desar^tion 
and  specimen  of  that  book,  ib, 
S05,  his  life  of  St.  Cdumba,  S05. 
editions  of  his  works,  S06 

Adrian,  abbot,  one  of  the  founders 
of  learning  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  31 

Adrian  and  Rithttus,  Dialogue  of, 
75,89 

Ailmer,  a  monk  of  Malmsbury,  in- 
rented  wings  to  fly,  68 
Aio  (died  974),  a  historian  of  the 

abbey  of  Croyland,  467 
Albert,   or  Adbert,  archbishop  of 


York,    171,  17S,  350, 

taught  by  him  in  the  sdiool  at 

York,  69 

Albinvs  (died  739),  a  disdple  of 
Theodore  and  Adrian,  S90,  aaaigbs 
Bede  infaiaBeoleriastical  History, 
990,  S91 

Alciifrid,  king  of  Northumbria,  pre- 
sides at  the  council  of  Streanes- 
haldi,  171. 

Alcvik  (bom  725— died  804),  a 
natire  of  York  and  scholar  of  Eg- 
bert, 349,  sources  for  his  history, 
id.  sent  to  Rome^  and  becomes  ao- 
quaintad  with  Charlemagne,  350, 
his  residence  with  Charlemagne, 
and  return  to  England,  351,  re- 
turns to  France,  35S,  his  letter  to 
the  monks  of  lindislame  on  the 
destruction  of  their  monastery  by 
the  Danes,  353,  his  opinion  con- 
cerning tythes,  355,  specimens  of 
his  playful  correspondence^  356, 
357,  made  abbot  of  St  Martin  at 
Tours,  358,  his  dispute  with  Char- 
lemagne,  359,  his  death,  361,  his 
character,  361, 362,  his  writings, 
36S,-^66,  editions  of  his  wri- 
tings, 366-^68,  he  forbids  the 
study  of  the  pagan  poets,  41,  42, 
character  of  his  poetry,  44,  46, 
his  letters,  48,  DispuUtio  inter 
Pippinum  et  Alcuinum,  76,  sden- 
tifie  obierration  by  him,  85 
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Aldebert,  aa  opponent  of  Boniface, 

386 
Aldhblm  (born  abont  656— died 
709),  writera  of  hia  life,  209,  hia 
family  and  edocation,  S09— 311, 
aettlea  at  Malmabnrj,  311,  fovnda 
an    abbey  there,  311—213,    hia 
▼eraea    on    the   building  of  the 
ohvrch,  8l3y  314,  hia    love    of 
poetry,  814,  he  Tiaita  Rome,  316, 
character  and  account  of  hia  wri- 
tioga,  317—321,  editiona,   383, 
waa  an  Anglo-Saion  poet,  30,  92, 
hia  learning,  33,  character  of  hia 
poetry,  45,  46,  hia  ennmeration  of 
the  aciencea«  69,  70,  hia  enigmaa, 
78 
Aldud  the  Oloaaator  (tenth  cen- 
tury), anther  of  two  gloaaedma- 
nuacripti,  436,  apedmen  of  hta 
gloaa  of  the  Goapela,  437,  edition 
of  hia  Ritual,  <d. 
Aldred,  Arahbiahop  of  York,  hia  de- 
predationa  on  the  aee  of  Worcea- 
ter,  534,  585 
Alexander  the  Greet,  hia  fabuloua 

letter  to  Ariatotle,  91 
AtfgiTa,  queen  of  king  Edwy,  her 
indignation  against  ]>unatan,  431, 
478,  baniahed  and  murdered,  431 
Alfvbd,  Kino,  (bom  848— died 
901),  aent  to  Rome  while  a  child, 
384,  hia  education,  385,  386, 409, 
418,  52,  atrugglea  againat  the 
Danea,  386—389,  legend  of  Al- 
fred and  the  herdaman'a  wife,  388, 
416,  hia  frequent  correapondence 
with  Rome,  390,  aenda  a  miaaion 
to  India,  t^. — ^hia  ezertiona  for  the 
reatoration  of  Literature  in  Eng- 
land, 391,  53,  54,  hia  8ehool,393, 
hia  tranalationa  and  other  worki, 


393—396,  character  of  hb  trans- 
lattona,  397,  hia  preface  to  the 
Paatorale,  397—400,  the  metrical 
tranahtion  of   Boethiua  wrongly 
attributed  to  him,  400—403,  po- 
pularity  of  hia  name  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, 404,  editiona  of  hia  writinga, 
404, 405,  bringa  Aaaer  from  Walea, 
406,   407,  hia  biahopa,  413,  hia 
diaeaae,  410,    hia  attachment  to 
the  national  romancea,  14,  cha- 
racter of  hia  l*«wi{iig  and  tranala- 
tiona,  55,  56,  hia  lawa,  63,  hia 
thirat  for  knowledge  ooncenihig 
foreign  landa,  98 
ALFvicoFMALMaBunT  (died  994), 
made  Abbot  of   Malmabnry  by 
Dunatan,   478,    made  biahop  of 
.  Crediton,    479,    confounded    by 
William  of  Malmabury  with  Alfric 
of  Canterbury,  479 
ALnic    OF    CANTsaBunT    (died 
1006),   the  'grammarian,'    480, 
the  hiatory  of  the  thiee  Alfrica 
inrolTed  in  confuaion,  480^  a  dia- 
ctple  of  Ethelwold  at  Abingdon, 
481,  aent  to  the  abbey  of  Ceme, 
483,  wrote  hia  Homiliea  there,  it. 
made  biahop  of  Wilton,  483,  ele- 
Tated  to  the  archbiahopric  of  Can- 
terbury, 484,  hia  Grammar,  485, 
hia  CoUoquium,  486,  An|^8axon 
Manual    of  Aatnmomy,  ib.    hia 
Homiliea,  487,61,  hia  opinion  on 
tranaubatantiation,  488,  489,  hia 
other  worka,  490,  491,  editiona  of 
Alfric'a  writhiga,  491—494,  frag- 
ment  concerning  hia  writinga,  59, 
AUHc'b  Grammar  and  CoUoqvium, 
73,  74 
Alfbic  Rata  (died  1051),  diadpleof 
the  eider  Alfric,  repuUiahed  hia. 
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CoUoqaium  and  Gnmmar,  496, 
Mpotuedthe  lame  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  transnbstantiAtion  as  his 
master,  497,  wrote  a  life  of  Ethel- 
wold,  498,  made  archbishop  of 
York,  499,  specimen  of  the  Col- 
loquium, 500 

AUiteration  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 
described,  7 

Andrew,  ms  Withmak 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  89,  49,  63, 
409,  415,  5S8, 5S3,  587 

Anglo-Saxon  langnage,  Ust  of  per- 
sona who  tanght  in  it,  59, 60,  stady 
of,  its  rise  and  progress,  109,  110, 
itsrerival.  Ill 

Anglo-Saxon  language  and  litera- 
tnre,  their  ikte,  106—112 

Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts,  oollea- 
tors  of,  109 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  gradoal  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  164^166 

Antonina  Mnsa,  a  spurious  medical 
authority,  95 

Apuleius,  the  herbal  attributed  to 
him,  a  chief  medical  authority 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  95 

Arculf,  a  Prankish  bishop,  account 
of  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  98, 
203,804 

Arithmetical  Questions,  specimens 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  74 

Arthur,king,  117,  181 

Arts,  progress  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  Wilfred's  Architectural 
Works,  174,  175,  Benedict  Bis- 
cop's  works  at  Wearmouth  and 
Yarrow,  187, 188, 189, 191 

AsBB*  (died  910),  bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, account  of  him  from  va- 
rious sources,  405,  aooonnt  of  him 
from  the  Life  of  Alfred,  published 


under  his  name,  406—408,  rea- 
sons for  suspecting  the  authenti- 
city of  this  book,  408—418,  spe- 
cimen of  its  style,  418,  editions, 
413 

Astronomy,  as  cultivated  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  84 — 89 

Athel,  or  Ethel,  names  compounded 
of  this  word  will  be  found  under 
Ethbl 

Athelstan,  library  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
of  this  name,  37 

Atla,  King,  Romance  of,  16 

Bath,  siege  of,  125 

Bbdb  (bom  673— died  735),  autho- 
rities  for  his  life,  363,  his  studies 
at  Wearmouth,  264,  invited  to 
Rome  by  pope  Sergius  I.  264, 
265,  dates  of  some  of  his  writings, 
^tGSt  account  of  his  last  illness  and 
death,  867,  his  epitaph,  868,  his 
reHcs  carried  to  Durham,    868, 

869,  fiiUes  concernmg  the  epithet 
of  Vmerabl9  applied  to  him,  869, 

870,  list  of  his  works  as  given  by 
himself,  871 — 273,  account  of 
those  which  remain,  874 — ^283, 
character  of  his  commentaries, 
275,  276,  his  scientific  notions, 
277,  his  Latin  poems,  278,  edi- 
tions of  his  writings,  283—288, 
translations,  281, 288,  Bede*s  par- 
tisUty  for  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  21  • 
Bede  mistakes  a  passage  of  Grildas, 
126,  his  letter  to  Egbert  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  duties,  298—300, 
his  Bocleaiastical  History  trans- 
lated into  Anglo-Saxon  by  King 
Alfred,  393 

Bell,  a  remarkable,  carried  by  Gildas 
to  Rome,  117,  118 
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Bbmkdict  Bitcop,  (born  699— died 
690),  a  naliTe  of  Northumbria, 
185,  his  iint  litit  to  Rome,  t^. 
•econd  and  third  Tiaita,  186,  re- 
tomi  with  Theodore  and  Adrian 
to  England,  id.  foanda  Wearmonth, 

187,  bringa  workmen,  &c.  from 
Ganl,  id.  fourth  jonmey  to  Rome, 

188,  retnma  laden  with  books  and 
pictnrea,  ib.  founds  Yarrow,  189, 
fifth  joomey  to  Rome,  189,  his 
death,  190,  benefits  conferred  bj 
him  on  Anglo-Saxon  cifilisation, 
191,  books  attributed  to  him,  192 

Benedict,  St.  the  Rule  of,  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  440 — 443,  mo- 
dified  bjDnaatan,  459i  Dnnstan's 
commentary  on  it,  461 

Beomhelm,  a  disputant  ageinat  Dnn- 
stan,  455 

Beowulf,  the  Romance  of,  3^7,  9 — 
12,  13,  19,  105 

BsncTWALD  (died  731),  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  848,  the  reputed 
author  of  a  life  of  Egwin,  243, 
invoWed  in  disputes  with  Wilfred, 
181, 188 

Beulan,  a  supposititious  British 
writer,  135,  136,  the  preceptor  of 
Nennius,  137,  139 

Boris  of  Hampton,  Romance  of,  16 

Bible,  partly  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  Alfrio,  490 

Biographers,  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, 50 

Boethius,  de  ConsolatioBe  Philoso- 
phic, translated  into  Ani^o-Saxon 
by  King  Alfred,  19,  394,  400 

BoMiFACB  Qbom.  about  680— died 
755),  writers  of  his  lifb,  308,  his 
education,  309,  Tisita  Friasland, 
310,  his  second  mission  to  the 


pagans,  and  visit  to  Rome,  310, 
sent  by  the  pope  to  convert  the 
Thuringiana,    311,    visita   Rome 
again,  and  made  bishop,  318,  bin 
name  changed  from  Winfind  to 
Boniface,  ib,  his  disputes  with  the 
Prankish  clergy,  3 13, 314,  preaches 
to  the  Hessiana,315,  his  formula  of 
abjuration  of  idolatry,  316,  cats 
down  the  oak  of  Jupiter,  at  Geis- 
mar,  317 »  made  archbishop  of  the 
Germans,  31 8,  inTolved  in  disputes 
with  the  Catholica,  319,  converts 
the  Bagoarii,  380,  381,  reforms 
the  Prankish   clergy,  382,  386, 
founds  the  monastery  of  Pulda, 
.  386,  contentions  with  the  Irish 
clergy  on  the  continent,  386, 387, 
his  province  invaded  by  tiie  bar- 
barians, 387,  goes  to  convert  the 
Frieslanders,  389,  his  Isst  letter, 
ib,  killed  by  the  pagans,  331,  his 
body  carried  to  Meats,  331,  hia 
character,  338,  his   poems    and 
other  works,  338-^834,  editiona 
of  his  writings,    334,   Bonifiuse 
quotes  a  moral  sentiment  of  an 
An|^-Saxon  poet,  81,  his  letters, 
48 

Books,  multiplication  of,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  34,  35,  destruc- 
tion of,  107, 108 

Boructnarii,  converted  by  the  An|^o- 
Saxon  missionaries,  5t53 

Bradanford,  council  of,  458 

BnicsTAN,  a  Latin  poet  of  Croy- 
]and,468 

BniovanTH  (flouriahed  in  980),  a 
teaoher  of  science  at  Ramsey,  474, 
his  commentaries  on  Bode,  475, 
476,   spedmena  of  his  mode  of 
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commentingi  ib,  his  life  of  Dan* 
Stan,  477,  editions,  478 

Brigit,St.  116,  ISS 

Britain,  description  of  by  Gotaelin, 
&SU,  5Sl 

British  and  Irish  cfaarches,  charac- 
ter of  the,  147 

Bnmanbnrgh,  battle  of,  bishop  Odo 
present  at  it,  499 

Brnnehaut,  qoeeaof  Borgundy,  149, 
her  death,  1&6 

Bngga,  an  Anc^-Sazon  princess. 
Mend  of  Boniface,  311 ,  319 

Bnrchard,  an  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
ary, made  by  Bonifaoe  archbishop 
ofWnnbug,  328 

Byrhtnoth,  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on 
the  death  of,  S9 


Cadoe,  St  117,123 

CjBnMON  (died  abont  680).  His 
miraeahnis  gift  of  poetic  talents, 
193 — 195, 19,  account  of  his  death, 
196,  history  of  the  poetry  attri- 

-  bnted  to  him,  197,  account  and 
specimen  of  it,  198— SOO,  SO,  edi- 
tions,  SOO.  The  argument  against 
the  anthentidty  of  his  poems,  con- 
sidered, 83 

Calne,  council  of,  455 

Can,  or  Ken,  the  pretended  lather 
ofGUdas,  115 

Caradoc  of  Lancarran,  his  dsims  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Life  of  Gil- 
das,  defended,  119, ISO 

Ceadda,  St.  174 

Cedd,  St.  17S 

CnoLniiD  (died7I6),  theftiend  and 
assistant  of  Benedict  Biscop,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth,  S34,  his  school,  In  which 


Bade  was  instructed,  S35,  his  re- 
signation and  departure  for  Rome, 
S35,  S36,  his  letter  concerning 
Easter,  S37 
Charlemagne,  his  scientific  inquiries, 
85,  his  letter  to  the  monks  of 
Tours,  360y  elephant  sent  to  him 
by  Haroun  el  Raschid,  374 
Charms,  usedin  the  medical  practice 

of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  103 
Christianity,   introduction   of  into 
England,  described  by  LanlAnedua, 
470 
Classical  writers  read  by  the  Angk>- 

Sazons,  39 — 4S 
Clemens,  an  opponent  of  Boniface, 

3S6,  3S7 
Cleigy,  Anglo-Saxon,  their  character 
and  condition  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, S99,  300,  307,  Bonifiuse  op- 
posed to  the  married  clergy,  314 
Coifi,  an  Anglo-Saxon  priest,  con- 

Torted  by  PHulinus,  281,  S8S 
Colman,  bishop  of  lindisfame,  op- 
poses Wilfred  at  the  oonfereooe  of 
Streaneshalch,  171,  resigns  his 
bishopric,  17S 
CoLUMBANVs,  St.  (died  Nor.  SI, 
615).  His  lifewritten  by  Jonas,  14S. 
Columbanus  bom  and  educated  in 
Ireland,  143,  visits  Fkunce,  144, 
145,  settles  with  his  companions 
at  Anegray,  146,  founds  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Lnxeuil  andFontai&es, 
147,  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
Frankiah  clergy,  148,  persecuted 
by  Brnnehaut,  150,  banished  from 
France,  151,  finds  an  asylum  with 
the  king  of  Neustria,  15S,  goes  to 
convert  the  Sueri,  153,  files  to 
Lombardy,  155,  his  death,  156, 
his  works,  157,  character  of  his 
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lindlifiniey  and  a  friend  of  Bede, 
893 
Ethblwakd  (U?ed  in  1090),  oom- 
piled  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  a 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  6S3, 
character  and  spedmen  of  it,  6S8, 
5S3,  edition,  523 

Bthblwold  (bom  about  985— died 
984),  a  monk  of  Qlastonbnry 
nnder  Dnnstan,  435,  made  abbot 
of  Abingdon,  436,  promoted  to 
the  bishoprio  of  Winchester,  ib, 
cgects  the  married  priests  from 
the  monasteries,  437,  438,  re- 
founds  Elj,  Peterborough  and 
Thomey,  438,  is  a  great  builder 
and  mechanic,  439,  his  school 
at  Winchester,  439,  440,  his 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  440,  speci- 
men of  it,  441,  specimen  of  ano- 
ther Anglo-Saxon  rersion,  448, 
his  disciples,  469,  471,  481,  his 
life  by  Wolstan,  473,  by  Alfric, 
408,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Gerbert,  67 

Ethblwolf  (bom  before  770),  a 
native  of  Northumbria,  370,  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  eminent  monks  of 
his  abbey,  371,  edition  of  it,  378 

Ethelwolf,  king,  instracted  by  Swi- 
thun,  377,  was  a  monk  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  378, 
sends  his  son  Alfred  to  Rome,  379, 
afterwards  accompanies  him  there 
in  person,  379,  marries  Judith, 
and  dispossessed  of  part  of  his 
kingdom,  380 

Etna,  Mount,  described  by  Willi- 
bald,  337 

Eucharist,  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  of 
the,  484, 488, 489,  497,  498,  505, 
507 


Euclid's  Elements,  pretended  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  King  Ethelstan,  a? 

Evesham,  description  of,  by  Egwin, 
828,889 

Exeter,  bishopric  of,  period  of  its 
foundation,  411 

Exeter  Manuscript,  4,  19>  85,  88, 
38,  79--88, 105,  508,  503,  504 


Fblix  (flourished  in  730),  a  monk 
of  Croyland,  846,  his  life  of  Guth- 
lac,  847,  specimens  of  the  original 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  transla- 
tion, 848,  249,  editions,  849 

Felix  of  Urgel,  a  sectarian  bishop 
opposed  by  Alculn,  358 

Feroe  Islands,  inhabited  by  Irish 
monks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  375 

Fidelis,  a  monk  who  travelled  to 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  373 

Figure  of  the  Earth,  Anglo-Saxon 
opinions  on  the,  90 

Finn,  the  Romance  of,  6,  13 

Finnesburh,  Battle  of,  fragment  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  6,  note 

FoLCHARD  (flourished  in  1066),  a 
French  scholar  brought  to  England 
abotttthetimeof  theConque8t,518, 
distinguished  as  a  writer  of  Saints' 
lives,  513,  extract  frt>m  his  life  of 
John  of  Beverley,  t£.  editions, 
514 

FoRTHHBRB  (died  after  737), bishop 
of  Sheri[>orae,  a  friend  of  Bede, 
894,  acoompanies  queen  Frythegith 
to  Rome,  ib, 

Fothadus,  a  person  said  to  have  dis- 
puted against  Dunstan,  456,  mote 

France,  state  of,  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  sixth  oeotnry,  144,  in  the 
eeTenth,  169,  170 

FuDBoosB  (flourished  in  956),  a 
monk  of  DoTer,  433,  books  attri- 
buted to  him»  tft.  specimen  of  Ids 
metrical  life  of  Wilfred,  434,  edi- 
tion, t^. 

Friesland,  visited  by  WiJitnd,  177, 
partlj  conrerted  by  Wilbrord, 
851—360,  visited  by  Boniface, 
310, 3S9, 330,conTerted  by  WiUe- 
had,  346,  347 

FniTHWALD  (died  763),  bishop  of 
Whitern,  369 

FuLBUTUs,  first  abbot  of  Croylaod, 
said  to  hare  written  homiUes,  &c. 
468 


Geoffivy  of  Monmouth,  197,  199 

Geography,  among  the  Anglo-Saxcms, 
91. 

Geological  legends,  93 

Gerbert  (pope  Silvester  II) ,  legendary 
story  conoeming  him,  65,  66, 
Ethelwold's  letter  to  him  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  439 

Gewilieb,  bishop  of  Ments,  story 
concerning  him,  385 

Gild  AS,  (a  supposititious  writer  of 
the  sixth  century)  his  legendary 
history,  115—1 19,  authors  of  this 
history,  119,  its  authenticity  im- 
pugned, ISO— 189,  date  of  his 
death,  183,  olqect  for  which  the 
book  attributed  to  him  was  forged, 
188,  189,  manuscripts  of  his  trsct 
de  Sxeidio  BritannUt,  189,  edi- 
tions, 189,  130,  184,  specimen  of 
his  style,  131,  other  books  attri- 
buted to  Gildas,  131—134 

Gfso  (died  1066,)  a  native  of  Lor- 


TBine,  made  bishop  of  Wells  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  516,  a 
fragment  of  his  writings  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  517 

Glsstonbury,  spoken  of  as  a  monas- 
tery in  the  time  of  Gildas,  118, 
182,  legends  connected  with  it, 
444 

Glosses,  or  Interlinear  translations, 
common  in  Anglo-Saxon  manu- 
scripts, 51 

Godwin,  a  hero  of  Anglo-Saxon  Ro- 
mance, 15 

GoTSCLiK  (died  1098),  a  French 
monk  brought  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  518 
lives  of  saints  written  by  him, 
518 — 580,  specimen  of  his  etyle, 
580,  editions,  581,  his  edition  of 
Withman's  Life  of  Ivo,  518,  518 

Greek  language,  partiality  for  it 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  43 

Gregory,  St.,  especially  revered  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  17,  note 

Gregory's  Pastorale,  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  King  Alfred,  393, 
Alfred's  preface  to  this  book,  397i 
his  Dialogues  translated  into  An- 
l^o-Saxon,  by  bishop  Werferth, 
416 

Gbimbald  (died  903),  brought  firom 
France  by  king  Alfred,  417,  legend 
relating  to  hie  transactions  at  Ox- 
ford, 417,  418 

Guenever,  queen  of  King  Arthur, 
118 

Guthlac,  St.,  his  life  by  Felix  of 
Croyland,  847*249 

Guy  of  Warwick,  Romance  of  16 

Habddi,  or  Hbdda,   (died  705), 
succeeded  Leutherius  as  bishop  of 
2  N  2 
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Windiester,  S06,  odnctted  under 
Hilda,  907,  his  character,  and 
works  attributed  to  him,  ib. 

Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  threat- 
ened with  ezoommnnication  bj 
bishop  Giso,  516 

Hayelok,  Romance  of,  16 

Hatmo  of  York  (flourished  1010), 
the  reputed  writer  of  a  chronicle, 
510 

Hatmo  of  Canterbnrf  (died  1054), 

-  the  writer  of  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  &c.  510,  confonnded 
with  Haymo  of  Folda,  ib. 

HnnufAN  (died  1077),  a  Fleming, 
made  bishop  of  Wilton  bj  Edward 
the  Confessor,  514,  removed  to 
the  bishopric  of  Sheri>ome,  515, 
moved  this  latter  see  to  Salisbury, 
ib.  not  the  same  person  as  Her- 
mannus  the  archdeacon  516 

Hereward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hero, 
15,16 

HermannuB  the  archdeacon,  author 
of  a  history  of  the  Muracles  of  St. 
Edmund,  516 

Hessians  converted  by  Bonifiuse,  315, 
316 

Hewald,  two  persons  of  this  name 
missionaries  to  Saxony,  S53,  their 
martyrdom,  S54 

Hexham,  the  church  built  by  Wil. 

fred,  175 
Hilda,  St.  171,  195,  S07,  231,  337 
Holy  Land,  visited  by  Areulf,  303, 
by  Willibald,  337,  by  FidcUs,  373, 
by  Withman,  511 
Homer,  middle-age,  notion  of  him, 

56,  note. 
Homilies,  Anglo-Saxon,  by  AlMc, 
61,  63, 482,  487—489,  by  Wulf- 
Stan,  506,  507 


Horn,  Romance  of,  16 
HucAHiuB  (beginning  of  tenth  oen. 
.  tury),  a  writer  of  Homilies,  436 
HwBTBBHT  (died  after  731),  abbot 

ofWearmouth,  336,  895,  studied 

at  Rome,  ib, 

Iceland,  discovered  by  the  Irish  be- 
fore it  was  visited  by  the  North- 
men,  375 

Iglao,  or  Hyglac,  the  precq[vtor  of 
Ethelwolf,  371 

ntutus,  St.  131 

Irish,  their  character  in  the  sixth 
century,  143 

Irish  church,  character  of  the,  147 

Irish  monks  at  Glastonbury,  444 

Isidore,  one  of  the  most  populsr  Sd- 
entific  authorities  ainong  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, 83 

Ivo,  or  Ive,  St.  51  if 

JoHANNxs  ScoTus  (died  877),  a 
native  of  Ireland,  settled  inFiranoe, 
419,  his  treatises  on  Predestina- 
tion and  the  Eucharist,  430,  his 
translation  of  Dionysius  the  Are- 
opagite,  431,  attacked  by  the  Ca- 
tholics,  431,  433,  his  other  works, 
433,  his  jokes,  433,  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  England,  483,  434, 
specimen  of  his  style,  434,  editions 
of  his  works,  435 
John,  the  arch-chanter,  189 
John    of  Bbvbrlbt  (died  731), 
writers  of  his  life,  331,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire  and  scholar  of  Theo- 
dore, ib,  made  bishop  of  Hexham, 
333,3and  archbishop  of  York,  ib, 
founds  the  monastery  of  Beverley, 
233,  his  miracles,   833,  334,  his 
character  by  Folchard,  513 
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John  of  Cohybi,  a  nathre  of  Old 
Saxony,  made  bj  Alfred  abbot  of 
AChelnej,  418 

JndiUi,  Anglo-Sazon  poem  of,  94, 


Kmwlw,  lee  Ctmbwulf 


Lantfrbdus  (liTed  in  980),  a  dii- 
dple  of  Ethelwold,  and  author  of 
a  collection  of  Miracles  of  St. 
Switfann,  469,  epedmen  of  this 
book,  470,  editions,  t^. 

Latin  language,  neglected  in  Eng- 
land in  the  nintb  centurj,  53 

Latin  poets  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
43-^7  (pee  Poets) 

Latin  prose  writers,  47 — 51 

Laws,  Anglo-Saxon,  63,  64 

Learning,  state  of  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  31^53 

Leobgitha,  an  Anglo-Latin  poetess, 
oontempoFsry  wirh  Bonifiuse,  33 

Leofric,  a  poet  of  the  family  of 
Hereward,  15, 16  ^ 

Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter,  his  li- 
brary, 38 

Libraries  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
36-^9 

Lindisfturney  devastated  by  the  Danes, 
353,  Alciiin's  Poem  on  that  occa- 
sion, 363 

Lucretius,  quoted  by  Bede,  10 

Lupus  Episcopus,  See  Wulfbtan 


Malmsbury,  origin  of  the  name,  310, 
monastery  founded  there,  211 — 
313,  its  charter,  a  forgery,  313, 
ancient  church  there,  313 


Mangantius,  or  Malgantius,  a  sup- 
posititious British  writer,  136 
Maps,  Anglo-Saxon,  90 
Mathematicians  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,— Withred,    396,    Ethel- 
wold,   439,  Dunstan,  457,  459, 
Bridferth,  474 
Medicine,  taught  by  llieodore,  333, 
state   of    Medicine    among   the 
Anglo-Saxons,  94—100,  Medical 
Superstitions  and  Charms,  101 — 
104 
Meildulf,  an  Irish  Monk,  opens  a 
school  at  Malmsbury,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, 210 
Mmstrels,  Anglo-Saxon,  eee  Poetry 
Monastic  Houses,  foundations  of, — 

Abingdon,  436 

Amanaburg,  in  Germany,  330 

Athelney,  391 

Beverley,  333 

Bobbio,  in  the  Appenines,  155 

Bregents,  in  Switserland,  154 

Ceme,  483 

Croyland,  346—349 

Eichstadt,  344 

Ely,  438 

Eptemach,  near  Treves,  258 

Evesham,  334—337 

Eynsham,  483 

Fontaines,^  in  France,  147 

Frideslare,  in  Germany,  330 

Fulda,  334 

Lindisfrurne,  168 

Luxeuil,  in  France,  147 

Malmsbury,  311—313 

Ohrdmf,  in  Thuringia,  317 

Pershore,  465,  468 

Peterborough,  438 

Ramsey,  465 

Ripon,  170 
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Rnyi,  in  Britany,  117 

Mmoj,  179 

St.  Gall,  155 

Thomey,  438 

Wearmovth,  187 

Winchester,  391 

Worcester,  464 

Yarrow,  or  Jarrow,  189 
Monks,  introduced  into  England  by 
Odo,  of  Canterbury,  430,  esta- 
Uished  at  Abingdon,  by  Ethel- 
wold,  436,  at  Winchester,  437, 
introduced  by  Dunstan,  at  Glas- 
tonbury, 450,  451,  by  Oswald  into 
the  diooese  of  Worcester,  465, 
persecuted  by  king  Edwy,  431, 
diet  of  the  Monks,  441, 448,  their 
duties  on  the  Saturday,  described, 
459,460 

NxNinuB,  a  writer  supposed  to  haye 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century,  137,  his  History  of  the 
Britons  shown  to  be  a  forgery  of 
a  later  date,  138 — 141,  character 
and  probable  date  of  his  book, 
140, 141,  edition,  141,  14S 

Nbot,  St.  (died  about  877),  writers 
ofhisUfe,  381,  becomes  a  monk 
at  Glastonbury,  388,  retires  to  a 
hermitage  in  Cornwall,  ib,  works 
attributed  to  him,  383.  Period 
when  his  life  was  first  written, 
410 

Niebelungen,  Romance  of  the,  13 

NOTHHBLM  (died  739),  presbyter  of 
London,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  891 ,  a  friend 
and  assistant  of  Bede,  ib. 

Odo  (died  961),  bom  of  Danish 
parents,  488,  baptized  and  entered 


the  priesthood,  id,  made  bishop  of 
Wilton,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  489,  his  seal  in 
the  introduction  of  monachism, 
630,  instigated  Dunstan  to  fetch 
king  Edgar  against  his  will  into 
the  hall  from  the  private  apart- 
ments of  his  queen,  ib.  perse- 
cutes Alfgiva,  431,  his  character, 
and  specimen  of  his  style,  438 

Oila,  Romance  of,  13,  16 

OrrFon  (Ostoforus),  (died  698) 
educated  under  Hilda  and  Theo- 
dore, and  made  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 808,  works  attributed  to  him, 
ib. 

Ohthere  andWulfstan,  their  voyages 
of  Discovery,  98 

Ongend  king  of  the  Danes,  visited 
by  Wilbrord,  856 

Orotius,  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  King  Alfined,  393 

Ordeal,  the  trial  by,  described  by 
the  poet  Wolstan,  478 

08WAL]>(died  998),  writers  ofhislife, 
468,  goes  to  reside  at  Fieury,  463, 
made  bishop  of  Worcester,  453, 
464,  promoted  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  York,  464,  introduces  monks 
into  his  diocese,  465,  converts  the 
priests  of  Worcester  to  monachism, 
466,  books  attributed  to  him,  ib. 

Oswald  (flourished  1010),  a  monk 
of  Worcester,  who  studied  with 
distinction  on  the  continent,  509 

Oxford,  legendary  history  of  the 
foundation  by  king  Alfred,  383, 
398,  417,  418 

PtBGMUND  (died  983),  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  413,  king  Alfred's 
favourite   bishop,  414,     ordains 
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leren  biihops  in  one  day,  415, 
rappofed  author  of  part  of  the 
Sazon  Chronicle,  415 

Plbowin,  a  literary  friend  of  Bede, 
295 

Poetry,  Anglo-Saxon,  iti  character, 
S,  6 — 13,  character  and  condition 
of  the  minttrel  or  poet,  3—6, 
chrifltian  poetry  of  the  Ang^o- 
Saxons,  17  —  38,  miiceUaneoas 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  38—30 

Poetry,  Latin,  of  the  middle  ■ges, 
158,  character  of  the  Anglo-Latin 
Poetry  of  the  Saxon  period, 
43—47 

Poets,  Latin, — Colomhanos,  157, 
Aldhelm,  45.  380,  Tatwine,  344, 
Bede,  378,  Aoca,  390,  Cuthbert 
of  Canterbury,  305,  Boniface,  333, 
Alcnin,  44,  46,  363,  Ethelwolf, 
370,  Fridegode,  433,  Bricstan, 
468,  Wolstan,  471 

Poets,  Anglo-Saxon, — C«dmon,  193, 
Aldhelm,  30,  314,  333,  king 
Alfred,  56, 400,  Cynewnlf,  503 

Priests,  married,  their  straggles 
against  the  monks,  437,  438, 453, 
454,  455, 464, 465, 466, 483,  484, 
ignorance  of  the  priests,  481,  466 

Proverbs  of  king  Alfred,  395 


Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders, 
351.  355,  357,  310,  rebeU  against 
the  ¥Vanks,  358,  refuses  baptism, 
when  at  the  font,  259,  his  death, 
360 

Rathmelsigi  (Mellifont),  an  Irish 
monastery  frequented  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  monks,  338 

Richard,  St.,  father  of  WiUibald' 
aooonnt  of  him,  336 


Riddles,  «m  Enigmas 

Ripon,  a  new  church  built  there  by 
Wilfred,  175,  account  of  the  con- 
secration of,  434 

Romances,  Anglo-Saxon,  19—17 

Rome,  eagerness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  risit  that  city,  33,  34 

Rome,  English  School  at,  380,  383, 
391 

Runes,  Anglo-Saxon,  their  nature 
and  use,  104,  105,  503—505 

Ruys,  in  Britany,  founded  by  Gildas, 
117 

Sampson,  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  time  of  the  Britons,  131,  a 
supposititious  writer,  136 

Samson,  an  opponent  of  Boniface, 
327 

Samuel,  a  supposititious  British 
writer,  135 

Saturn  and  Solomon,  Dislogue  of 
75,  89,  105 

Saxon  Chronicle,  9ee  Anglo-Saxon 

Saxons,  Old,  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, 353  are  converted  by  '^^- 
lehad,  and  rebel  under  Witu- 
chind,  347,  348 

Schools  of  Kent  and  Northumbria, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries, 36,  school  at  Waltham 
founded  by  Harold,  58,  school 
founded  in  635  by  Sigebert,  in 
East  Anglis,  64,  mode  of  teaching 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  schools,  71, 
manners  of  the  scholars,  500 

Science,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
state  of,  64—105,  the  trwiumukd 
guadrMum  of  the  schools,  69, 
Aldhelm' s  division  of  the  sciences, 
69,  70,  Geometry,  how  studied  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  83,  Astronomy, 
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84—89,  popular  Treatbes,  86, 
popular  erron,  89,  the  natond 
aciencea,  93 — 104,  Bode*a  notiona 
in  science,  S77,  Etfaelwold'a  at- 
tachment to  mechanica  and  other 
adenoea,  435,  439,  Dunatan'a 
■kill  in  mechanica,  435,  449,  456, 
457,  Donatan,  a  pretended  alche- 
miat,  459,  science  in  En/^land  pro- 
moted by  Abbo  of  Fienry,  58, 465, 
writtnga  and  notiona  of  Bridferth 
of  Ramaej,  474-^76,  treatise  de 
Naturis  Rernm,  by  Alfric  of 
Malmsbory,  479,  Alfric's  Anglo- 
Saxon  manual  of  Aatronomy,  486 

Sextns  PhUoaophna,  a  apnrioaa  me- 
dical authority,  95 

Sigebert,  founded  a  school  in  Eaat 
Anglia  in  635,  64 

Sighehn,  aent  by  Alfred  to  India, 
98,390 

Similes,  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry, 
IS 

Slavi,  deacription  of  them,  323 

Streaneahalch  (Whitby),  conference 
of,  concerning  Easter,  171 

Sturm,  sent  by  Boniface  to  Fnlda, 
383 

Suibneus,  an  Irish  scholar  in  France, 
373 

Suidbert,  a  missionary  to  Friesland, 
858,  853 

Superstitions,  allusions  to,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  825,  of  the  Fries- 
landers,  256, 260,  of  the  Hessians, 
316,  317,  medical  superstitions 
101—104 

Sussex,  conversion  of  the  people  of, 
178 

SwiTHUN  (bom  about  800— died 
868) ,  educated  at  Winchester,  377 , 
writers  of  his  life,  t^.  made  bishop 


of  Wincheiter,  378,  the  faroarite 
connseller  of  King  Ethelwolf,  371 , 
his  death,  380,  became  afterwards 
the  patron  of  rainy  weather,  381, 
his  bones  moved  by  Ethelwold, 
439,  history  of  hia  miradea  by 
Lantfredoa,  469,  and  by  Wolstan, 
471 
Symposii  ^nigmata,  account  and 
specimena  of,  77 


Tatwiiob  (died  734),  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  844,  hia 
^nigmata,  844,  845 

Theodore,  archbiahop  of  Canterbury, 
his  learning  3 1 ,  restorea  Wilfred  to 
hia  bishopric,  174,  proposes  to 
make  Wilfred  his  successor,  180, 
taught  medicine,  833 

Theodorici  infemus,  348 

Tobias  (died  726),  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, a  scholar  of  llieodore  and 
Adrian,  848,  remarkable  for  his 
learning,  ib, 

Transubstantiation,  Anglo  •  Saxon 
doctrine  opposed  to,  484,  488, 
489,  497,  498,  505,  507 

Traveller's  Song,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
poem,  4,  7 

Turgar,  a  child  spared  by  the  Danea 
at  the  destruction  of  Croyland 
abbey,  468 

Usher,  archbishop,  his  opinion  con- 
cerning Gildas,  123 

Veroelli  Manuscript,  19,  85,  105, 
502 

Viqpl,  bishop  of  Salxburg,  an  oppo- 
nent of  Bonifroe,  387 
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Wade>  Romance  of,  alluded  to>  16 
Walthaiiusy  Romance  of,  13 
Weland,  Legend  of,  14,  16,  401 
Ws&rxKTH  (died  915),  biihop  of 
Worcester,  415,  translated  the 
Dialognes  of  St.  Gregory,  416 
WiLBKOAD  (bom  657 — died  738), 
educated  at  Ripon,  250,  writers  of 
his  life,  ib.  visits  Ireland,  251,  sets 
out  on  a  mission  to  Friesland,  t^. 
Tisits  Pepin  of  Heristal,  352,  sent 
by  him  to  Rome,  254,  made  bishop 
of  Utrecht,  255,  goes  to  the  court 
of  Radbod,  255,  dangers  he  incurs 
in  his  mission,  256,  257,  his  suc- 
cess in  preaching,  258,  driven 
from  his  diocese,  ib.  restored,  259, 
and  again  conyerts  the  Friesland- 
ers,  260,  his  death,  261,  his  cha- 
racter,  262 
WiLFRBD,  (bom  634— died  709), 
writers  of  his  life,  167,  his  early 
education  at  the  court  of  Northum- 
berland, 167,  accompanies  Bene- 
dict Biscop  to  Rome,  168,  re- 
ceived at  Lyons  by  archbishop 
Delfinus,  169,  returns  to  North- 
umbria,  170,  disputes  with  the 
Scots  on  the  subject  of  Easter, 
171,  made  bishop  of  York,  172, 
attacked  by  the  wreckers  of  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  173,  restored  to 
his  see  of  York,  174,  repairs  the 
church  of  York,  175,  builds  that 
of  Hexham,  ib.  quarrels  with  king 
Ecgfrid,  and  repairs  to  Rome,  176, 
177,  returns  to  England,  and  is 
imprisoned,  178,  conyerts  the 
people  of  Sussex,  ib.  invoWed  in 
new  disputes,  180,  council  of 
Eastreiield,  181,  being  deposed, 
he  again  visits  Rome,   182,  his 


death  and  character,  183,  writings 
attributed  to  him,  ib.  his  life 
by  Eddius  Stephanus,  230,  by 
Fridegode,  433,  434,  an  instance 
of  his  memory,  22 

WiLLBHAD  (died  789)>  a  native  of 
Northumbria,  345,  writers  of  his 
life,  ib.  goes  as  a  missionary  to 
Germany,  346,  preaches  to  the 
Frieslanders,  ib.  and  to  the  Saxons, 
347,  driven  away  by  Wituchind's 
rebellion,  ib.  made  bishop  of  Bre- 
men, 348,  his  works,  348,  349 

WiLLiBALD  (bora  700— died  786), 
kinsman  of  Boniface,  335,  writers 
of  his  life,  ib,  accompanies  his  fa- 
ther to  Rome,  336,  his  travels  in 
the  Holy Land,337— 342,  becomes 
a  monk  at  Monte  Cassino,  343, 
joins  Boniface,  ib.  made  bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  344,  his  works,  344, 
345 

WlNVBID,  see  BOKIVACB 

WiTHMAN,  or  Andrew  (died  1047) > 
a  German,  made  abbot  of  Ramsey, 
511,  visits  Jerusalem,  t^.  the  au- 
thor of  a  life  of  St.  Ivo,  512 

WiTHRBD,  a  friend  of  Bede,  and  re- 
puted mathemaddan,  296 

WoLSTAN  (lived  in  990),  a  disciple 
of  Ethelwold  at  Winchester,  471, 
his  poem  on  the  miracles  of  Swi- 
thun,  471,  472,  specimen  of  it, 
472,  specimen  of  his  life  of  Ethel- 
wold, 473,  edition,  474 

Women,  learned,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  32,  33 

Worcester,  the  priests  there  con- 
verted to  Monachism  by  Oswald, 
466 

Wreckers,  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  173 
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Wnlfrum/St.  S55 
WuLFBTAM  (died  1023),  bishop  of 
Worcester  EDd  ardibishop  of  York, 

505,  his  homilies  (published  under 
the  title   of  JJifut  Epi9eopui)t 

506,  specimen  from  his  homily  on 
the  Danish  inTssionSi  507,  editions 
508,  Alfric*s  Pastoral  Letters  writ- 
ten for  Wulfstan,  497,  505 

WvLSTAN  (died  1095),  a  native  of 
Worcestershire,  educated  at  Pe- 
terborough, 5S4,  made  bishop  of 
Worcester,  5S5,  inyolyed  in  dis- 
putes with  the  Norman  ecclesi- 
astios,  5S5,  defended  Worcester 
against  Roger   de   Montgomery, 


5S6,  his  character,  ib,,  supposed 
to  have  written  part  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  527 
Wulstan,   or  Wulistan,  tee  Wol- 

STAN 


York,  the  church  repaired  by  Wil- 
fred, 174,  state  of  the  charcb  in 
the  seventh  century  described,  230, 
copy  of  the  Gospels  given  to  the 
church  by  Wilfred,  35,  the  library 
of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  36, 
37,  Description  of  York  byAlculn^ 
47,  sciences  taught  in  the  school 
there,  69 
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PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY, 

AND  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  METALS. 

With  an  Intboductoet  DnoouBOE  on  the  Nature,  Tendency,  and 
Advantages  of  Geological  Pursuits. 

Octavo,  with  Two  Hundred  Wood-Cut  Illustrations.  12#. 


BRANDFS  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Thb  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlaiged,  and  containing 
all  New  Facts  and  Discoveries  in  the  Science. 

Octavo,  1600  closely  printed  pages,  with  numerous  Wood*Cnts.    9fff« 

also, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA 
AND  PHARMACY; 

Including  the  Elements  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  and  a  Translation  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia.    16s. 

By  WILLIAM  THOMAS  BRANDE,  F.R.S.,  of  Her  Maiettfs  Mint; 
Professor  of  Chemistfy  at  the  Bojfol  Institution,  &c. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS- 


The  Second  Voltthb  of 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HOLLAND, 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Tenth  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Centiuy* 

By  C.  M.  DAVIES. 

Octaroy  12f.    Lately  pablbhed,  12«.,  Volume  the  First. 


SALOPIA  ANTIQUA; 


An  Enqniiy  from  Personal  Survey,  into  the  Early  Remains  in  Shropshire 
and  the  Welsh  Borders.   With  a  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Salop. 

By  the  REV.  CHARLES  HENRY  HARTSHORNE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Royal  OctavOy  11,  4c8,    Imperial,  21,  2s, 


In  the  Preu. 
THE  MISSION  OF  THE  COMFORTER,  AND  OTHER 

SERMONS, 
By  JUUUS  CHARLES  HARE,  M.A.,  Archdeacm  of  Lewes. 

By  the  Same  Author, 
PRIVILEGES  IMPLY  DUTIES, 

A  CHABaS  TO  TflS  CLEBaY  OF  THB  ABCHDKAOONRY  OF  LEWSS.       Qs, 

PARISH  SERMONS,  Octavo,  12^. 
THE  VICTORY  OF  FAITH.    Octovo,  10*.  6rf. 


THE  WORKS  of  DOCTOR  DONNE, 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  time  of  James  I.  and  Cliarles  I.    With  a  Memoir. 

By  HENRY  ALFORD,  M.A.,late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Col.,  Camh. 

Six  Volumes,  Octavo,  with  a  fine  Portrait.    SI,  I2s. 


THE    SCRIPTURAL   CHARACTER   OF    THE 

ENGLISH  CHURCH. 
By  the  Rer.  D.  COLERIDGE,  M.A, 
Octavo,  12«.6<;. 
Ths  aeries  of  SennonB,  bearing  the  above  title,  were  written  exclaaiTely  for  perusal,  and  are 
arranged  as  a  connected  whole.    The  Author  has  adopted  this  form  to  avail  himself  of  the 
devotional  frame  of  mind,  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  in  this  species  of  compoeition  ; 
but  he  has  not  deemed  it  as  necessary  to  preserve  with  strictness  the  conventional  style  of  the 
pulpit,  for  which  these  discourses  were  never  intended:  they  may,  consequently,  be  taken  as 
a  series  of  Essays,  or  as  the  suooeasive  chapters  of  a  general  work. 


In  tlte  Press, 
AN  INDEX  TO  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  Bentham,  Ecg.  Prof,  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  corrected  by  Bishop 

BuTLKR,  and  now  adapted  to  the  early  and  the  Oxford  editions 

By  Rev.  T.  BARTLETT,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Butler. 


JOHN  W.  PARKER,  PUBLISHER,  LONDON, 


In  the  Press, 
A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 

From  tlie  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Western  Empii'e; 

including  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  early  Christian 

Churches,  and  the  Causes  that  led  to  their  Corruption. 

By  WILLIAM  COOKE  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Under  the  snpreintendence  of  several  dutingaiahed  Chnrch  of  England  Divines. 


Jn  the  Press. 

THE  PUBLIC  ECONOMY  OF  ATHENS, 

By  AUGUSTUS  BCECKH,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Translated  from  the  German  hy  G.  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  Esq^  A.M., 

late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  Translators  of 

Muller's  Dorians. 

New  Edition,  Revised.    One  Volume,  Octavo. 


THE  SPEECHES  OF  DEMOSTHENES, 

Against  Aphohus  and  Onetor;  translated,  with  Notes  explanatoiy  of  the 

Athenian  Laws  and  Institutions, 
By  CHARLES  RANN  KENNEDY,  M.A.,  Fdhw  of  Trin.  Coll.  Comb.    9*. 


niNAAPOT  TA  SnZOMENA. 

PINDAR'S  EPINICIAN  ODES,  AND  THE  FRAGMENTS  OF  HIS 

LOST  COMPOSITIONS, 

Revised  and  explained.     With  Copious  Notes  and  Indices, 

By  Rev.  JOHN  V^M.B01iiAU)S01iiyM.A.,Head  Master  ofthe  Bury  School 

Octavo,  168.    Also,  lately  published,  by  the  Same, 

THE     NEW    CRATYLUS; 

Or,  Contributions  towards  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the   Greek 

Language.    Octavo.    I7s. . 


ARUNDINES  CAMI, 

Sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Lusus  Canon,  coUegit  atque  edidit 

HENRICUS  DRURY,  MJl. 

Ornamentally  printed,  in  Octavo,  12s, 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  PORTFOLIO; 

Papers  illustrative  of  the  Scholastic  and  Social  State,  the  History,  Antiquities 

and  Literature  of  the  University.    Contributed  by  Members. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  SMITH,  M.A.,  Felhw  and  Tutor  ofCaius  CoU. 

Two  handsome  Volumes,  Royal  Quarto,  with  numerous 

niustrations.     4/.  As. 


a  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


THE  HANDMAID, 
Or,  the  PuTsoitfl  of  liteiatore  and  PhiloBophy,  conudered  as  sabaenrient  to 

tlie  Interests  of  Morality  and  Religion. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  DAYIES,  B  J)^  Eectar  of  Gateshead,  and  Author  of 

An  Ettimati  of  the  Human  Mind.    4f . 


GEMS  OF  SACRED  LITERATURE; 

A  Series   of  beautiful   Pieces,   from  the  works   of  eminent   Writersy 

commencing  at  an  early  period,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Two  handsome  Volumes.    Qs. ;  and  uniformly.  Two  Vols.  Qs, 

GEMS  OP  SACRED  POETRY; 

Choice  Portions  of  the  Works  of  celebrated  Poets;  exhibiting  a  connected 
tiew  of  the  Character  and  Progress  of  English  Sacred  roetry. 


In  the  Press, 
ODES  AND  SONNETS,  WITH  OTHER  POEMS, 

In  Scotch,  as  well  as  in  English. 
By  a  LESINGHAM  SMITH,  M.A.,  Rector  cfLUtle  Canfield. 


NATIONAL  PROVERBS 

IN  THE   PItlNCIPAL   LANGQAGES   OF   EUROPE. 

Printed  Line  for  Line  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German. 

By  CAROLINE  WARD. 

Qs.ed. 


THE  LITTLE  BRACKEN  BURNERS,  a  Tale;  and 

LITTLE  MARY'S  FOUR  SATURDAYS. 

By  LADY  CALLCOTT. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  Qs» 


WOMAN'S  MISSION. 

"  Ip  Women  oonld  onoe  be  made  to  understand  their  real  mlasion  in  thia  world  and  to  feel 
their  own  importance  and  respooaibility,  a  unpriaing  change  most  immediately  take  place  in 
iodetgr,  giTing  it  a  higher  tone  and  purer  q>irit.** 

The  Tenth  Edition.    Zs.6d. 


WOMAFS  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES, 

considered  with  reference  to 

THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  SOCIETY  and  ON  HER  OWN  CONDITION. 

BY  A  WOMAN. 

Iw  any  attempt  to  Inflnenoe  the  opinions  and  practice  of  othew,  it  is  expedient  to  prore  the 
importance  of  them  to  looSoty ;  to  exhibit  on  a  great  eoale  the  effecte  of  exerting  had  habits,  pr«- 
Jadloes,  and  ignorance ;  and  to  trsce  their  connexion  with  the  social  disorders  which  spring  from 
them  at  last :  those  disorders,  at  this  moment,  are  imhappUj  in  great  aotiyity. Pr^ace. 

Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,     14*. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By  PROFESSOR  DANIELL,  F.R.S.,  of  King's  College,  London,  and 
the  East  India  College,  Addiscombe. 

Octavo,  with  numerotiB  Hlustrations.    IQs, 


POPULAR    PHYSIOLOGY; 

Familiar  Explanations  of  interesting  Facts  connected  with  the  Structore 
and  Functions  of  AnimalB,  and  particularly  of  Man. 

By  the  late  Dr.  PERCIVAL  B.  LORD,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.  Serrice. 

Many  Engravings.    Second  Edition,  revised.    7«.6<2. 


Preparing  for  the  Press* 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,  AND  PHYSI- 

OLOGY  OP  MAN. 

By  R.  B.  TODD,  MJ).,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  BOWMAN,  F.R.S.,  of  King's 
Collie,  London, 

With  numerous  Original  Illustrations. 


In  the  Press, 

ESSAYS  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

By  R.  B.  TODD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Ktnf/'s  OoOege  Ho^tM,  md 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  Kin^s  Cou^e,  JLondon, 


In  the  Press, 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS. 


OOITTSNTB. 

Chap.  L— Laws  <if  the  Nerroiu  Syvtem  re- 
lating to  BtiUMttoa  and  Yohintaty  Motion. 

Cbap.  n^-AppUcation  of  the  preoeding 
LawB  to  explain  Pathologioal  Phenomena. 

Chap.  UL— Influence  of  the  Nenrons  System 


on  the  merely  Corporeal  Fnnotlons. 

CHAP.  IV^Relation  of  the  BralA  to  the 
InteUeotual  Facultlea  and  AettTo  FHndplea 
of  onr  Nature. 

Chap.  T.— The  Interpretation  of  Senntions, 
and  of  the  Primary  Mental  ImpolMS. 


By  HERBERT  MAYO,  F.R.S., 

Senior  Surgeon  of  Middlesex  Hoepitaly  firmerfy  one  of  the  Professors  of 

Anaton^  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal  ChOege  of  Surgeons, 

Lately  published,  by  the  Same,  Second  Edition,  8«.  6J., 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING. 

DiTXBKTiBs  OP  CoKerrrcTioH.     Op  Diobstioh.    Op  Extncita.     PfirsiCAL  BDt'cATiojr  op 
0»L6;  Spinal  Currature.   OpSlbxp.    OpBatbino.    Op  Clothiho.   Op  Ant  and 
Climatb.   HSAI.TU  of  Mind;    Self-oontrol ;    Mental  Culture. 

also,  New  Edition,  8«.  Qd, 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION 

IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Rulee  of  Diet  for  dliferent  Conrtitutions.— Treatment  of  Indigestion ;  of  Looflcneas;  of 
Costirenefls.—Iiooal  DlaeaBes  of  the  Lower  Bowel,  and  their  Treatnumt. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


PRACTICAL    ARABIC    GRAMMAR. 
By  DUNCAN  STEWART. 
Octavo,  16«. 


LECTURES  IN  DIVINITY; 

Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  JOHN  HEY,  D.D., 
as  Norrissian  Professor,  from  1780  to  1795. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised,  in  Two  Large  Volumes,  Octavo,  dOff. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES: 

An  Account  of  the  Constitution,  Ministers,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Customs 

of  the  Early  Church:  with  a  complete  Analysis  of  the 

Works  of  the  Antenicene  Fathers. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  Latin-English  Diaionary. 

Octavo,  ISs, 


THE  CHURCHMAN^S  GUIDE; 

A  Copious  Index  of  Sermons  and  other  Works,  by  eminent  Church  of 

England  Divines;  arranged  according  to  their  subjects. 

By  JOHN  FORSTER,  M .A.,  Incumbent  of  the  Ecyal  Chapel  in  the 

Savoyy  London.    Octavo.    7s, 

I  WOULD  haT6  yotmg  dergymen  make  rerj  great  use  of  the  works  of  able  Divines;  not  incon- 
siderately and  sarrilelytnoiscribetliemp—lrat  modify,  digest,  contract,  amplify,  vary,  adapt  tbem 
to  the  pnrpose, — ^improTO  if  possible  what  they  may  find  in  them :  for  then  it  will  fairly  beoome 
their  own,  and  mix  natunlly  with  what  proceeds  altogether  fhnn  themielree^— ^fiteter. 


GARRICK'S 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  READING  THE  LITURGY; 

With  Notes,  and  a  DISCOURSE  on  PUBLIC  READING, 

By  RICHARD  CULL,  Tutor  in  Elocution. 

Octavo.    5s.  6e7. 


COMMENTS,  EXPLANATORY  and  PRACTICAL, 

UPON  THE  EPISTLES 

For  the  Sundays,  Fasts,  and  Holidays  throughout  tlie  Year; 

FOE  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  HONE,  M.A^  Vicar  of  Tirley,  Gloucester.    6*. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  LITURGY, 

Addressed  to  his  Pupils  hy  the  Rev.  JOHN  BENTALL,  M.A., 
One  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  Si^ool. 
Octavo,  $s,  Gd. 
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UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  THE 

Now  ready,  OetavOy  I2s. 

The  First  of  a  Series  of  Volumes,  intended  to  comprise, 
imder  the  title  of 

BIOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA  LITERARIA, 

j3  lltmatp  ^i0tor{t  of  tj^e 
Mnittti  ftiitsnom, 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER,  AND  COVMSNCINO  WITH  THE 

ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD, 


It  is  expected  that  the  Second  Volume  will  contain  the  ANGLO-NORMAN 
WRITERS,  and  that  a  Third  may  cany  the  Work  through  the  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  as  &r  as  the  inyention  of  Printing.  From  this  epoch  the 
Work  will  proceed  by  successiye  periods  to  the  present  time;  and  will  thus 
constitute  a  complete  Biographical  Record  of  English  Literature,  free  from 
the  inconyeniences  of  the  alphabetical  order,  the  only  adyantage  of  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  secured  by  a  cardully-compiled  Index. 

The  portion  of  the  Work  which  relates  to  each  period,  will  be  complete 
in  itself. 

Latefy  PMishedy  Oekm,  2s.  ed. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND 

LEARNING  UNDER  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS, 

By  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  MJl.,  F.R.S., 

Cf  THnity  Colleffe,  Cambridge. 


THE    JOURNAL 

OP  THE 

^tatiistual  §kotiti^  of  %mttrott« 

Published  Quarterly,  price  2s,  C<7. 

Volumes  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  may  be  had  complete,  price  10s,  Qd,  cach^  and 

the  Quarterly  Parts  are  published  on  the  first  of  January, 

April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year. 


10  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


MATHEMATICAL  TRACTS. 

I.  Lunar  and  Planetazy  Theories.    II.  Figaxs  of  the  Earth.    III.  FrtooBsion 

and  Nutation.    IV.  Calculus  of  Variations.    V.  XJndulatory 

Theory  of  Optics,  and  Theory  of  Polarization. 

Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Universities. 

By  GEORGE  BIDDELL  AIRY,  M.A.,  F.ILS^  AOronmer  Royal. 

Octavo,  Third  Edition,  corrected.    15«. 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  PROCESSES  OF  THE  DIFFE- 
RENTIAL AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Collected  by  D.  F.  GREGORY,  M. A.,  FtOaw  of  Trim^  CoOegey  Cambridge. 
Octavo,  with  Plates^  18«. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Universities,  and  for  Students  of 
Engineering  generally. 

By  R.  WILLIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jo/dnscnim  Profemt  of  Naktrai  tmd 
Esoperimmaal  Philosophy  in  the  Univeniiy  of  Cambridge. 

With  250  Wood-Cuts.    Octavo,  15s.    Also,  by  the  Same, 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Octavo,  -mth  Twenty  Plates,  10«.  6d. 


THE    UNDULATORY   THEORY,   AS   APPLIED   TO 

THE  DISPERSION  OF  LIGHT. 

By  the  Rev.  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S., 

SavUian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Octavo,  9«.,  with  a  Coloured  Chart  of  the  Prismatic  Spectra. 


On  the  DIFFERENTIAL  and  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Third  Edition,  enlarged.    128.  6d. 

II. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY, 

Chiefly  intended  for  Students  in  Engineering.  With  80  Illustrations.  Qs.  Qd. 

III. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA, 

Chiefly  intended  for  Schools  and  the  Junior  Classes  in  Colleges.    Gs.  6d. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  HALL,  M.A., 

Professor  of  jMathemaHcs  in  Kin^s  CoUege^  London. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV. 

WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  B.D.,  F.B.S., 

Majbteb  of  Trinity  Collboe; 
Fbofbssob  of  Moru.  Philosopht  in  thb  Unxybbsitt  of  Cambbidos. 


ARCHITECTURAL  NOTES  on  GERMAN  CHURCHES, 
With  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Nonnand/  and  Picaidy. 
A  Third  Edition,  with  Additions.    In  the  Press, 

n. 

TH£ 

PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES, 

FOUNDED  UPON  THEIR  HISTORY. 

The  Philoaophyof  Pue  Mathematlot;  the  PhflOBophyof  the  Meohanloal  SdeDoess  of  Pfayilcs; 
of  ChenilstKy;  of  Mineralogy;  of  Botany;  of  Zoology;  and  the  Logio  of  Indnotion. 

Two  Volnmefl^  Octavo.    20s. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Andent  Astronomy.  Meohantnii  Bydioetatioe.  Optloty  and  Hennonios.  Modem  Astronomy. 
Meobanios.  Hydroitatlos.  OFtlcf.  Aooustios.  Heat  Bleotriolty.  Magnetism.  Oalraninn. 
Chemistry.  Eleotio-ChfMnlitiy.   Minsnlogy*  Botany.  Animal  Phyiiology.  Zoology.   Geology. 

Three  Volume^  Octavo,  2/.  2s. 

nr. 
ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 

or 

ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 
Octavo.    6s^ 

THE  MECHANICAL  EUCLID; 

Containing  the  Proportions  necessaij  for  a  Degree  at  Cambridge.    6s.  ^. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  ENGINEERING; 

For  use  in  Uniyersities  and  Colleges  of  Engineers, 

Octaro,  with  lUostrations.    ds. 

vn. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  LIMITS, 

With  Applications ;  vuf.,  Conic  Sections,  the  first  three  Sections  of  Newton, 

the  Difierential  Calculus. 

Octavo,  with  Illustrations,    di. 

VIII. 

ON  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MORALS; 

Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  Umvenity  of  Cambridge. 
Octavo.    2s.  ed. 


12  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  GENERAL 

LORD  HARRIS,  G.C  B. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  LUSHINGTON,  late  Governor  of  MadiaB 
Octavo^  with  Portrait^  &c.    13^. 


BISHOP  BUTLER, 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author  of  7%e  Analogy. 

By  THOMAS  BARTLETT,  M.A., 

Octavo  with  Portrait.    12*. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BANCROFT, 

to  which  are  added.  Three  Sermons,  and  the  Tract  on  Modem  Polky. 

By  GEORGE  D'OYLY,  D  J).,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Lambeth. 

New  Edition^  Revised.    OcCavo.    9s. 


^Stnal  :famap  ^ttmm* 

OOimOBUTBD  BT  UPWABDS  OF 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  COTEMPORARY  DIVINES  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHED  CHURCH. 

AND  PUBLISHED  UNDEB  THB  DIRECTION  OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  UTERATURE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THB 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRI8TLAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Ths  work  is  complete  in  'Fire  Tolimei,  etther  of  which  nuy  be  had  wpentelj  at  6ff.  6d.  each, 

bound  in  cloth  and  lettered.   With  the  Fifth  Yolonie  are  given  separate  Indices  of  the  Authora, 

and  of  their  sutjeoti. 


Two  lundsome  Folio  VoIumeB,  Half-bound  in  Toikey  Morocco,  Price  Two  Guineas 
or  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  at  Eighteen-pence^  each. 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

SACRED  MUSIC  FROM  THE  FINEST  WORKS  OF  THE  GREAT 
MASTERS,  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

ABRANaSD  AS  SOLOB,  AND  CONCERTED  PIECES,  FOR  PRIVATE  PERFORMANCE, 
WITH  ACCOMPANIMENTS  FOR  TEE  PIANO-FORTE. 

The  exduBiTe  nature  of  nearly  all  existing  collections  of  Eacred  Music,  and  the  high  price  at 
which  noveltlea  are  in  general  produced,  renders  this  work  particularly  desirable.  lUonyfine 
productions,  at  present  comparatiTely  unknown,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  as  additions  to  the 
stores  of  Sacred  Baimony,  could  they  be  procured  in  a  familiar  fonn  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  design  of  the  present  work,  therefore,  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  families,  and  of  perMms 
unaccustomed  to  playing  fhnn  score,  really  good  practical  music ;  classical,  yet  not  laboriously 
and  uselessly  learned ;  to  introduce  into  the  drawing-rocm  many  beautiful  compositions  of  en- 
during value,  which,  if  not  altngctber  unknown,  have  rarely  been  heard  except  at  Concerts  or 
Oratorios ;  and  thus  toattract  towards  Sacred  Music  a  portion  of  that  patronage  which  is  bestowed, 
in  so  disproportionate  a  degree,  upon  works  of  a  secular  kind. 

Prefixed  to  each  Volume  are  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authon  whose  compositions  It  con- 
tains, together  with  Uistorical  and  Critical  Accounts  of  the  >Vorks  upon  which  their  xespectiva 
reputations  are  pilnclpaUy  founded. 
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Ci)ut4)men  anti  C|mtc|)  fLitetatute 
of  Cnglanti; 

AS  EXHIBITED   IN  THE 

LIVES  AND  WRITINGS  OF  EMINENT  DIVINES,  PROM  THE 
PERIOD  OF  THE  REFORMATION ; 

WITH  CONNECTING  HISTORIES  OF  THE  TIMES 
IN  WHICH  THEY  LIVED. 


By  the  REV.  RICHARD  CATTERMOLE,  B.D. 


The  design  of  this  work  is,  to  present,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  general  appreciation,  an  estimate  of  the  literary  character 
and  monuments  of  our  venerable  Church.  The  moral  excellences,  the 
religious  principles,  and  the  learned  labours  of  her  more  distinguished 
Divines,  as  exhibited  in  their  lives,  and  exemplified  by  entire  treatises, 
or  considerable  portions^  selected  from  their  writings,  will  constitute 
the  chief  materials  of  the  design;  but  connected  and  bound  together 
as  a  continuous  work,  by  a  broad  view  of  English  Church  History. 
Thus  the  general,  and  especially  the  youthful  reader  will  be  furnished, 
in  these  volumes,  with  a  knowledge,  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  of  what 
as  Englishmen  we  owe  to  the  National  Church,  and  to  those  gifted 
and  energetic  minds  who  have  zealously  laboured  in  her  service  for  the 
honour  of  Qod  and  the  good  of  mankind;  while  others,  who,  from 
professional  duty,  or  a  serious  literary  taste,  intend  to  devote  them« 
selves  systematically  to  the  study  of  that  unequalled  treasure  of 
thought,  erudition,  and  eloquence, — the  Theological  Literature  of 
England, — ^will  be  prepared  by  the  previous  perusal  of  these  volumes 
for  more  profound  and  extensive  research. 


In  the  Press* 


14  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


10ittxMion»  in  t]^e  S^cimctfi, 

A  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  WORKS, 

The  tendency  of  which  is  to  show  how  much  of  recretaioHj  combined  with 
sound  knowledge,  may  be  found  in  natoral  objects. 

Tri  timTellflr  and  the  hbtorian,  the  artist  and  the  artiaan,  oflRar  their  varloua  woxia  and 
productions  for  the  study  or  recreation  of  young  and  old,  bat  they  inrlte  attention,  for  the  moat 
part,  to  the  imperfect  worics  of  man,  and  their  prodootSona,  though  Taluable  in  thanselvet, 
posKss  not  that  attractlTe  Intersst  and  (mweaiylng  amusement  which  Is  to  be  found  In  the  oon- 
templation  of  the  peifeot  works  of  Nature.  But  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  the  beaottfUand 
endless  variety  of  Nature^  works,  there  exMs  a  stoie  of  nwlMMng  anuasment  and  instraotian, 
the  pursuit  of  which  Is  sura  to  fonn  a  profitable  ooonpatSoa  for  the  g«D««l  reader  during  many  a 
leisure  hour,  and  Is  alao  admirably  ealeulated  to  siveraede  many  of  the  zeoreatloDa  of  the  yonag, 
which  are  prodoottveof  no  uaafnlzeanlti  ? 

Of  this  Series  there  an  abeady  published,— 

I. 

RECREATIONS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY; 

Or,  THE  EARTH  AS  IT  IS. 

By  Miss  R.  M.  ZORNLIN. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  with  numerous  Cuts,  Maps,  &c.    6f. 

11. 

RECREATIONS  IN  GEOLOGY; 

With  a  GloBBBiy  of  Terms,  and  various  Dlustraiiona.  By  Miss  R.M.  Zobnuv. 

New  Edition.    4r.M. 

in. 

RECREATIONS  IN  ASTRONOMY; 

With  a  Glossary,  and  fifty  Illustrations. 

By  the  Rev.  LEWIS  TOMLINSON,  M.A. 

New  Edition,  At.  6d. 

IV. 

RECREATIONS  IN  CHEMISTRY; 

By  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS,  Chemical  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Intfttutian^ 

and  St.  BarthoUmeu^s  Hospital.    4s.  6d. 


The  following  are  in  a  forward  state  of  Preparation. 

RECREATIONS  IN  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

RECREATIONS  IN  BOTANY; 

RECREATIONS  IN  THE  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCES; 

&c.  &c.  &c 
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Volume  the  Fira^  and  Parte  L  to  XXIV.,  to  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes, 

at  11.  6s.y  or  Thirty  Parts,  (U  Is.  Qd.  each,  in  small  foHo, 

with  nwaerous  Illustrations, 

A  COKFREHfiNSTYE  DIOBST  OP  THE  CIVIL  AND  MATUBAL  HISTOST,  GEOGRAFHT, 

STATISTICS,  AlfD  GENERAL  UTSRART  INFORMATION  CONNECTED 

WITH  THE  SACRED  WRITINOS. 

Thb  illissteatlon  of  the  Holy  Scriptans  most  orer  be  an  o>]ect  of  panmoont  Importenoe  to 
every  deroat  Christian.  In  this  work,  the  varied  ttorea  of  information  which  have  been  aoca- 
mnlating  for  ages,  relating  to  the  dvil  and  eodesiastlcal  history  of  andent  empires,  and  the 
interesting  and  valuable  researchea  of  modem  traveiUen,  particolarly  those  relating  to  Egypt, 
are  examined,  and  the  results  placed  before  the  reader. 

In  duly  estimating  he  importance  of  critical  and  philological  research,  and  in  clearing 
awaysomeof  the  obsouritiss  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Editor  considers  the  Bible,  in  its  stmetnre, 
spirit,  and  character,  to  be  essentially  an  Eastern  book.  The  natural  phenomena,  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  East,  should  therefore  be  made  largely  tribatazy  to  its  elucidation.  For  this  impor- 
tant purpose,  the  Editor  draws  largely  ftom  those  rioh  and  abnndant  stores  onfolded  by  the 
spirit  of  modem  enterprise. 

The  Editor  most  anxioody  avoids  that  spirit  of  error  which  has,  unhappily,  too  much  pre- 
vailed of  late  on  the  Continent,  and  which,  by  arrogating  to  itself  the  claims  of  superior  sagacity 
and  learning,  has  sought  to  reduce  everything  in  the  Baored  Volume  to  the  level  of  its  own 
limited  views  and  narrow  conceptions,  denying  or  explaining  away  themirades,  and  seeking 
thereby  to  lower  our  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  divine  things  in  general.  Such 
views  and  prindples,  usually  classed  under  the  term  Neology  *  receive  no  countenance  in  the  pages 
of  this  work.  The  Biblb  is,  throughout,  exhibited  as  Scripture  given  by  inspixation  of  God,  and 
not  as  mere  human  composition. 

Scripture  Biogrephy  is  treated  of  in  a  brief  and  oondse  manner,  except  when  dUBculties 
occur  which  require  to  be  cleared  up ;  and  the  topographical  descriptionB  of  remarkable  places  of 
Scripture  form  a  marked  feature  in  the  Biblb  Cyclopjcdia. 

Numerous  Wood-Cuts  are  given  of  Coins,  Medals,  Gems,  remarkable  Places,  and  other 
•abjects  capable  of  legitimate  illustration,  from  the  best  and  moat  raoent  sources  of  information. 


Uniform^  mth  the  above,  price  7s,  Bd.,  coloured,  and  bound  in  cloth, 

Bible  inapd; 

A  SERIES  OF  NEW  AND  ACCURATE  1CAF8,  CONSTRUCTED  ON  THE  BEST 

AUTHORITIES,  AND  VERIFIED  BY  COLLATION  WITH  THE 

DISCOVERIES  OF  MODERN  TRAVELLERS! 

FORMING  A  COMPLETE 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  OF  SCRIPTURE 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By  WILLL^M  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S. 

Ths  ttumaons  attempts  successively  made  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  BlUe  have 
been,  in  too  many  instances,  based  upon  mere  wn^jeeturttt  sometimes  supported  only  by  vague 
etymological  analogies  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  often  only 
showing  how  little  the  framers  of  them  really  knew  of  Palestine,  but  which  have,  in  almost  all 
esses,  been  disproved  by  the  appliance  of  modern  observation.  This  would  have  been  of  com- 
pantively  little  importance  if,  as  new  facts  were  acquired,  they  had  been  constantly  made  use 
of,  and  applied  as  tests  of  the  worth  of  preconeeivod  hypotheses.  But  it  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that,  either  Arom  the  ignorsnce  or  carelessness  of  the  greater  number  of  the  compilen  of 
Seripiwrt  AtUmtt  a  large  amount  of  real  and  available  information  has  either  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  Geography  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  else  it  has  been  mixed  up 
with  long-reodved  conjeotures,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  make  the  ascertained  tmtHu  subservient 
to  the  hypotheees,  instead  of  conflrming  or  rejecting  the  latter,  according  as  it  corresponded  or 
not  with  the  foraaer.  The  result  has,  of  course,  been  to  confuse  rather  than  elucidate  the  subject ; 
and  the  great  minority  of  the  Maps  profcsshig  to  illustrate  the  Bible,  mostly  copied  fh»n  others 
of  a  similar  description,  and  inheriting  in  succession  the  absurdities  and  puerile  coi^eotures  of 
former  times,  present,  aooordingly,  a  nuus  of  confusion,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  inex- 
perienced student  to  separate  the  true  finnn  the  lUae,  or  the  koown  hom  the  ooojeotunl. 


This  hook  should  be  returned  to 
Ihe  Librarjr  on  ih«  last  date  stamped 
helow. 

A  line  of  five  oenti  a  day  is  moari'&d 
by  retain in|£  It  beyond  the  specilfied 
time* 

Please  return  promptly. 
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